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[For the Beston Observer. ] 
MEMOIR OF REV. BERNARD WHITMAN. 


Tue early and lamented decease of Mr Whit- 
man has made more than a common impression 
on our religious public, and it is right that they 
should be placed in possession of all the facts, 
Which tend to illustrate his character and services. 
Few of our clergymen were more extensively 
known, or called to fill a wider or more various 
sphere of usefulness. He was emphatically, in 
the best sense of that often abused term, a man of 
the people. He had passed a large portion of his 
life in constant and intimate intercourse with the 
mass of his fellow men, engaged in their pursuits, 
entering into their sympathies, partaking of their 
interests, and employed in their labors ; and when 
by his own zeal and perseverance, he had attained 
a high rank in the profession of his early choice, 
his best powers were directed to the cause of 
popular improvement. This was the favorite 
object of his heart. In the accomplishment of 
this, he spared no exertions which appeared to 
him suited to increase the religious knowledge, 
elevate the moral sentiment, and improve the 
general tone of feeling and standard of character 
in the community. His plans of activity and 
usefulness are now frustrated by his premature 
death, but it may be some consolation in the loss 
we have sustained, to inscribe on this humble 
monument to his memory a record of his services 
and his virtues. 

Bernarp Wuitman was born at East Bridge- 
water, on the 8th of June, 1796, where his father, 
Deacon John Whitman, is still living, in his one 
hundredth year. He was one of a large family, 
being the thirteenth child of his parents, and shar- 
ing with his brothers and sisters no other advan- 
tages of education, than such as were afforded by 
a common public school in the country. His 
character, in his boyhood, exhibited the same 
traits of boldness and independence, for which he 
was conspicuous in after life. He manifested an 
indifference to personal danger, which tempered 
by the influence of life, ripened into a manly 
courage, that never forsook him. In the seven- 
teenth year of his age, he left the paternal roof, 
and Was employed in a small cotton manufactory, 
in Mansfield, asa learner of the business. He 
was induced to take this step, from a determina- 
tion, which he had formed, to enjoy the advantage 
of a liberal education. [His situation in life was 
such as to forbid the fulfilment of this resolution, 
He had no 
property, and with the numerous family of his 
father, he knew that he could expect nothing from 
him in the way of pecuniary assistance. With 
these difficulties before him, which few boys of 
his age would have had the energy to surmount, 
he was not to be diverted from the purpose which 
he had in view. He looked for a business, that 
could be easily learned, and from which he could 
begin to earn something, for the accomplishment 
of his plan in the shortest possible time. The 
counexion of an older brother with the establish- 
ment decided him upon the selection of the man- 


ufactory at Mansfield. He 
situation in Hanson. The proficiency which he 
made in his new calling and the confidence in his 
character, with which he inspired his acquaintance, 


are showed by the fact that after a few months’ | 


residence in the last mentioned place, he returned 
to Mansfield to take charge of another manufac- 
tory as overseer. By his industrious and frugal 
habits of life, in this capacity, he was enabled to 
save a sum sufficient to enable him to commence 
his studies. 

After spending a short time at the academy in 
Bridgewater, walking back and forth from his 
father’s house, every day, at the distance of more 
than two miles, he applied for admission at Exeter 
Academy, then in the height of its reputation, 
under the care of its distinguished Principal, Dr. 
Benjamin Abbott. Here he was received as a 
charity scholar, in the autumn of 1815. He re- 
mained at Exeter two years, which period of his 
life called forth many of the native traits of his 
character, into active exercise, and exerted a 
strong influence on his future prospects and con- 
dition. 'Those who enjoyed his acquaintance at 
Exeter, speak of him as a good scholar, and re- 
markable for his zeal and perseverance in study, 
His personal courage and athletic frame often led 
him to be a champion in the battles, which took 
place between the students and the inhabitants of 
the town, and it was noticed that he always stood 
forth as the protector of any small scholar, who 
happened to be wronged or oppressed by others. 
It is curious to witness these early indications of 
a deep sense of justice, and an unshrinking dis- 
position to defend its cause, for which Mr Whit- 
man was distinguished to the day of his death. 

While a member of the Academy at Exeter, he 
became the subject of deep religious impres- 
sions. He had received a. pious education in the 
family of his venerable father, and early cherished 
that respect for religion and its institutions, which 
is breathed into the youthful heart by the very air of 
our best New England villages. He was frequent- 
ly in the habit of speaking of the Discourses he 
had listened to on Sunday, and always in the way 
of personal application. But it was at this time, 
that he appears first to have become permanently 
impressed with the importance of religion, and to 
have yielded his voluntary and conscientious de- 
votion to its service. His religious associations at 
Exeter served to awaken in his mind many strong 
prejudices against Unitarianism. He carried this 
feeling so far, that in a letter to one of his father’s 
family, speaking of a doctrinal sermon, that had 
been preached by his brother, Rev. Nathaniel Whit- 
man, of Billerica, in which Unitarian views were 
defended, he expresses an unwillingness almost to 
be known as the brother of a Unitarian. Such 
early prejudices are not uncommon, even among 
those who have opportunities of better information, 
where systematic and persevering efforts are made 
by the advocates of the popular faith, to imstil their 
sentiments into the youthful mind, and to prevent 
a fair and open examination of opposite systems. 
It is rare, however, that the victims of such exclu- 
sive feelings, are able to renounce their dominion, 


remained there for | 
nearly a year, when he removed to a similar) 


and to acquire the habit of independent and liberal 
inquiry for which Mr Whitman was remark- 
able. 

In 1817, he became a member of the Freshman 
class in Harvard University. When he entered 
College, though obliged by the statutes at that time 
to attend public worship in the chapel, he deter- 
mined that he would not listen to the Sermons of 
the Professor of Theology, and to neglect no 
means to shield himself from the noxious, heret- 
ical influences, to which he was exposed. This 
aversion to Unitarianism was not removed, until 
after he left Cambridge, when it yielded before 
the light of personal inquiry and_ scriptural 
truth. 

In the first term of his Sophomore year, the 
class to which he belonged, engaged in a combi- 
nation against the government of the College, and 
being one of the oldest and most influential mem- 
bers of his class, he was marked out for punishment. 
With several others, who have since become valua- 
ble members of society, he received the penalty of 
rustication, that is, dismission from College for one 
year, with the power of entering only the next lower 
class on the expiration of that time. He devoted 
this year, with the exception of the winter months, 
in which he taught a country school, to the regular 
studies of his class, enjoying the instruction of Mr. 
Warren Colburn in Mathematics, and of Rev. Dr. 
Flint, of Salem, then minister of East-Bridgewater, 
in the Classics. He kept pace with his class, and 
at the close of the year, petitioned for a restoration 
to his former standing in College. It was, how- 
ever, inconsistent with the invariable rules of the 
College government, to grant this petition, and he 
became a member, in regular course, of the 
next class. He remained with this for a short peri- 
od, when he received an honorable dismission from 
the College. It now became a question with him, 
whether he should complete his education at some 
other College, or pursue his studies in a more pri- 
vate manner. THe decided upon the latter course. 
About this time he became interested in the writ- 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and cherished an 
intimate acquaintance with some of the most zeal- 
ous disciples of that faith. He soon found that he 
could not reconcile their views with his under- 
standing of the Bible, and gradually gave up his 
interest in their examination. 

After residing for a short time in Billerica, where 
he had been engaged in teaching school, he com- 
menced the study of his profession, at Wellfleet, 
with Rev. Mr. Davis, an orthodox minister in 
that place. He boarded in the family of a brother, 
who was the Deacon of an orthodox church, and 
up to this time, there is no evidence that he was 
shaken in his strong orthodox predilections. He 
commenced his studies with a serious feeling of 
responsibility, and a determination expressed in a 
writing found among his papers, to follow no man 
or body of men, but to adhere closely and consci-+ 
entiously to the instructions of the Bible. While 
at Wellfleet be took an active part in occasional 
religious meetings, and availed himself of frequent 
opportunities for religious conversation, in which 
way he laid the foundation for the practical know- 
ledge of religion and the power of adapting it 
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to different con litions and cireumstances which he 
afterwards possessed in an eminent degree. His 
advantages for study in the retirement of a country 
village, could not have been of the highest order. 
His theological instructor recommended to him 
Scott’s Commentary, as containing the sum and 
substance of what had been written on the subject, 
and advised him to take that as the guide of his 
inquiries. This was not the precise course that 
Mr Whitman would have chosen, and after pur- 
suing it for a short time, removed to Beverly, where 
he completed his studies, under the direction of 
Dr Abiel Abbott, of that place. 

Soofi after he commenced preaching, he took 
up his residence at Cambridge, and was immedi- 
ately employed, as a candidate, im several towns, 
where his sermons were received, with uncommon 
acceptance. We have no means of describing the 
progress of his mind from the traditionary belief 
in which he had been educated, to the liberal and 
independent views, of which he became a bold and 
earnest defender. His mode of preaching, when 
he first appeared before the public, exhibited the 
same strongly marked characteristics, for which 
it was ever after conspicuous. It was remarkable 
for its plainness and strength of statement, for the 
order and method of its divisions, for its singularly 
happy adaptation to the feelings of a popular as- 


sembly, for the clear and transparent views of | 


truth which it set forth, and for the force and di- 
rectness of its practical appeals. 

He prepared his sermons, at this early period of 
his ministry, with an almost incredible facility. 
He was equally ready to speak, on the difficult 
and perplexed questions of controversial theology, 
without the aid of written notes. These qualifi- 
cations ensured him success in any sphere he 
might be called to fill, and after preaching a few 
months, in different parishes, where his labors will 
be long remembered, he received a call to settle as 
Pastor of the second Congregational Society in 
Waltham. He accepted the call and was ordained 
Feb, 15th, 1826. 

In entering upon the pastoral office, Mr Whit- 
man found himself in a situation, in which his 
natural gifts and early experience gave him un- 
common means of usefulness. [fis parish was of 
a peculiar character. An important portion of it 
was composed of the females employed in the 
Jarge manufacturing establishment at Waltham, 
who were assembled from various parts of the 
country, and who presented almost every diversity 
of religious education and belief. At the same 
time, he numbered among his constant hearers, 
several families of great intelligence and respecta- 
bility, who were accustomed to a high order of 
preaching, and attached to a Jearned and intellee- 
tual ministry. A man of less practical sense and 
active resources than Mr Whitman, would have 
failed to satisfy these conflicting demands. He un- 
derstood his situation, and succeeded in filling it. 
His sermons were of the plain, clear and methodi- 
cal character of which we have specimens in those 
which he gave to the public, and filled with a vein 
of strong and often original thought, which won 
the attention of his audience, and made a deep 
impression on their minds. His labors in the pul- 
pit were abundant, but did not exclusively occupy 
him. He entered warmly into various measures 
for the moral and intellectual improvement of his 
people. ‘The females employed in the manufac- 
tory, were divided into classes, and as their leisure 
permitted, received his instruction in Grammar, 
Geography and other branches of useful learning. 
He was of opinion that he could be most useful to 
them, while he labored for the improyement of 
their minds as well as for their immediate religious 
interests. 

Mr Whitman’s duties as a parish minister were 
diversified by several long journeys, of a mission- 


ary character, which he undertook at the request 
of different religious societies, desirous of enjoying 
the benefit of his labors. He preached at the 
Dedication of the Unitarian Church in Cincinnati, 
and visited several places in that section of the 
country, where his labors made such an impres- 
sion, that he was urgently solicited to take up his 
permanent residence in the West. He afterwards 
vised the State of Virginia, spent some time at 
Richmond, where he preached to great acceptance, 
and awakened a strong interest in liberal Christi- 
anity, among those who had hitherto been stran- 
gers to the subject. In this place,-as well as in 
the State of Maine and of Connecticut, where he 
labored at different times, his preaching was lis- 
tened to with earnest attention ; crowds were gath- 
ered to hear him, many wavering minds were 
confirmed in the truth, and many prejudices melt- 
ed under the influence of his close and powerful 
appeals to the understanding and the heart. 

During his ministry at Waltham, Mr Whitman 
published an unusual number of occasional Dis- 
courses. These received a wide circulation, and 
were read with avidity, both on account of the 
subjects which they discussed and the clear and 
popular manner of the writer. He engaged in 
controversy with Professor Stuart and his friends, 
on “Religious Liberty,” with reluctance, but his 
sense of justice would not permit him to remain 
silent, when he heard misrepresentations, which he 
had the power to correct. Besides his writings on 
controversial subjects, he published a great number 
of miscellaneous articles, in the Unitarian Advo- 
cate, the Christian Register and the Unitarian, 
which last work was established by him, and is- 
sued under his editorial care. 

Mr Whitman was not an indifferent spectator 
of the great social movements in the cause of 
morals and religion, which distinguish the present 
day. He was a friend to well regulated, associ- 
ated action, and was always ready with his coun- 
sels, his voice and his pen to aid every good cause 
in which his influence was desired. He took a 
lively interest in the promotion of the Temperance 
reform. He early saw the incalculable effects 
which this was destined to produce on the moral- 
ity and happiness of our nation, and it always 
found in him a-wise, enlightened and zealous ad- 
vocate. It deserves to be recorded, that his last 
public labors were in aid of this cause. He de- 
livered an Address at the Bethel Church in Bos- 
ton, in the month of March, and on that occasion, 
took a violent cold, from the effects of which he 
never fully recovered. He afterwards delivered 
the same Address at East Bridgewater, and that 
was the Jast time he spoke in public 

We must now hasten to the closing scenes of 
Mr Whitman’s life. His constitution, naturally a 
strong one, at last gave way, under repeated ex- 
posures and his constant and often excessive 
activity. Ile was attacked with the pleurisy 
some time in May, which left him in a weak 
and susceptible state, and it was soon found that 
his symptoms had assumed an alarming aspect. 
After receiving the best medical aid, it became too 
evident that his complaints were of a consumptive 
nature, and in a short time his friends were obliged 
to abandon all hopes of his recovery. He received 
this intelligence with the same Christian fortitude 
and composure which he had displayed in every 
previous situation, Death had no terrors for him. 
Few men had enjoyed life more than himself. 
Few men had stronger ties to life, or could be so 
ill spared by their friends and the public. But he 
was supported, under the lingering sickness of 
several months, with the certain prospect of its 
terminating in death, by his firm faith and un- 
clouded hope in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. His 
sick chamber was a scene of peaceful and holy 
influences, It was good to bethere. It breathed 


the atmosphere of saintly resignation and filia’ 
trust, and brought one nearer Heaven.* He died 
as he had lived, strong in the faith of Jesus Christ, 
the spirit of a manly piety, and in devotion to the 
will of God. “Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord, for they rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.’ Coe ie 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 


ESSAYS FOR BELIEVERS AND DISBE- 
LIEVERS. 


I think, Mr Editor, that I may assume it to 
be true that we live in an unbelieving age, and 
that the great want of our times, is faith in the 
reality of a spiritual world. If I may assume this 
to be true, no inquiry can be more important thar 
that which has for its object to produce and 
strengthen religious convictions. But before we 
can ascertain these means, it is necessary that we 
understand accurately the position of the believer 
in religion, and of the disbeliever, the real differ- 
ence and the agreement between the two, together 
with the cause of the difference. This, although 
only a preliminary inquiry, is undoubtedly the 
most difficult. I cannot flattter myself that I am 
able to do justice to it, but I have thought that a 
few brief, and, in some degree, desultory Essays 
on the subject, might be the means of drawing the 
attention of others to the real problems to be solved, 
and thus eventually lead to their solution. | With 
this view I send you some, which you may, as 
you please, publish or return. I commence witb 


NO. I.—THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE BELIEVER 
AND THE DISBELIEVER IS THE DIFFERENCE OF 
THEIR POINTS OF VIEW. 


That is truth or falsehood to us human beings, 
which, when clearly perceived and fully compre- 
hended by us, is believed or disbelieved. 

We can believe or disbelieve, only what the 
human mind was originally fitted to believe or 
disbelieve. All systems of religion, morals or phi- 
losophy which have been believed, have found in 
the human mind, in human nature itself, something 
to respond to them and vouch for their truth. 

And the internal voucher is enough. At least, 
it is all that we should demand, for it is all that 
we hang on in cases where demonstration is the 
most complete. The whole process of demon- 
stration, is but stripping a proposition of its envel- 
opes, presenting it to the mind in its true charac- 
ter, so that it may be seen as it really is. If, when 
we have thus presented it to the mind, it be be- 
lieved, we say we have demonstrated it true ; if dis- 
believed, we say we have demonstrated it to be false. 

To say of a proposition, that it is one which the 
human mind is fitted to believe, that it is one that 
can be believed, that it is one that has been believed, 
is the same thing as to say, it is true. It follows, 
then, that falsehood is never believed, and that 
truth is never disbelieved. To deny this conclu- 
sion, were to plunge us into universal skepticism. 
For admit that the mind can believe or disbelieve 
indifferently, truth or falsehood, and we are de- 
prived of all criterion of distinguishing between 
them. 

Religion has been believed. It is therefore true. 
It has been disbelieved also, it is said; is it there- 
fore false ?. Most assuredly, just so far as it has been 


*See the Address delivered at the finera of Mr Whitman, by 
Rev. Samuel Ripley, of Waltham, for an interesting account 
of his conversation and state of mind, during the last days of 
his life. His deat t.ok place Novemb.r 5th, 1854, 

+The space which this Memoir has already occupied, obliges 
us to omita more particular notice of Mr Whitinan’s writings 
and a geveral description of his character. We are happy to 
Jeara that an extended Memoir is in contemplation, end will 
probably be prepared soon by one every way qualified to do 


Justice to the subject. 
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or is disbelieved. But, if what we have premised 
of truth and falsehood, be correct, it never has been, 
it never can be, disbelieved in precisely the same 
sense as the one in which it is believed. The 
same thing is not both believed and disbelieved. 
That which is disbelieved, though it bear the same 
name, is never precisely that which is believed. 
The disbeliever believes that he disbelieves reli- 
gion; but that which he takes to be religion, is 
something totally different from religion in the 
mind of the believer. 

The believer and disbeliever occupy different 
positions. They have different points of view. 
They do not both look upon the same side of 
things. Both report correctly enough what they 
see, and both see things as they really are from 
their respective positions, but they do not both see 
the same objects. That which the believer sees 
as religion is true; that which the disbeliever sees 
as religion, or religion on the side on which he sees 
it, is false. 

Both, then, are right ; that is, as far as they go. 
They both sce and tell us some truth ; so far they 
are right. But neither sees and tells us the whole 
truth, and therefore both are wrong. ‘This error 
is in their exclusiveness; not that one takes that 
to be true which is false, but that each takes his 
own to be the only point of view, and that what 
he believes is precisely what the other disbelieves, 

This is the error to be corrected. We all sce 
and believe some truth, but we ought to see and 
believe the whole truth. We ought to see religion 
upon all sides and from all positions. To do this, 
the believer must abandon some of that righteous 
horror which keeps him aloof from the infidel, 
and approach him, ascertain his mind, his habits 
of thought and feeling, in a word, take the infidel’s 
position, see things from his point of view, through 
his medium, and judge them with his feelings and 
his understanding. He must seek the elements of 
infidelity and the elements of human nature which 
respond to them. For, let him be assured, that 
infidelity is founded in humen nature, and that it 
could not subsist one moment if it were not, and 
if it had not truth for its support. 

The disbeliever must also lay aside a little of his 
sovereign contempt for the believer, and seek the 
believer’s point of view. He should become ac- 
quainted with the believer, with his mind, his heart, 
his spirit, and try to see things as he sees them. 
He should be aware that what appears to him 
false, absurd or mischievous, cannot be that which 
the believer really means by religion. A moment’s 
reflection is suflicient to teach him that the believer 
sees something in religion which he does not see, 
and he should look at it in all lights till he does see it. 

This mutual exchange of positions is greatly to 
be desired. Infidels now write against religion ; 
but they do little besides proving that religion in 
their acceptation of the term, is something really 
different from the believer’s acceptation of it; 
Christians, too, write against infidels, but they 
seldom touch one of their difficulties. Both shoot 
aside the mark, and for this very good reason, 
neither sees it, or has any suspicion where it is. 
Both fight in the dark, and harm their adherents 
about as much as their opponents. It is time to 
end this worse than folly. It is time for believers 
and disbelievers to understand each other, and 
when they do they will themselves both be of 
“one mind.” O. A. B, 


To the Editor of the Boston Observer. 

Dear Sir — You request an article for the new 
periodical, the plan of which you showed me a short 
time since. I wish to express my pleasure in your 
experiment. I like your plan very much. In the 
first place, you are going to give us a variety of 
topics — and these arranged under distinct heads, 
#0 that your readers may always expect that cer- 


tain columns will be filled with a certain kind of 


matter. I particularly like your Sunday School 
Department. Now in our country towns many 


of our Sunday School teachers are good and sen- 
sible young men and women of common educa- 
tion, they have not much acquaintance with what 
in called literature ; and they cannot, therefore, so 
well appreciate fincly wrought essays, end beauti- 
ful sentiments. They are a work-day people, and 
want plain food for their minds as weil as for 
their palates. They want truth and principle 
brought home to the understanding and heart by 
facts and short stories, and such familiar illustra- 
tions as Mr Jacob Abbott has set the pattern for. 
They have not ranged libraries through, and the 
field of science over like some of your Boston 
teachers, with minds rich with the fruits of cul- 
tivation. They want, therefore, matter prepared 
at their hands in such a style that they shall have 
not much to do but repeat it to their pupils on 
the Sabbath. Your Sunday School Department, 
if I have a right notion of it, will supply this 
very want. I hope therefore, that very liberal 
patronage will be given you by the thousand 
Sunday teachers of our denomination. Again, I 
like the name you intend to cap your quarto with, 
if it will only be true to its name. From the 
excellent contributors you mentioned, I think that 
it will be an Observer indeed —having its own 
eyes and ears, and speaking forth with its own 
proper tongue. If it were to be nothing but a 
pair of hands holding up to public view nothing, 
but a patch-work of extracts or erscissorations as 
some editor aptly called them, it would not be an 
Observer. One more thing [ like, and that is the 
form of your journal. Give me a paper which may 
be opened and shut, and used without being made 
illegible by a dozen foldings and a hundred rum- 
ples. Give me one which at the end of the year 
may be clapped into the security of a plain bind- 
ing, and then held in one’s two hands with more 
comfort than your newspaper folios as wide as a 
table leaf. My mind’s eye is wide awake, and at 
this moment wide open on the future in respect 
to the Observer. Shall I tell you its visions. It 
beholds the Boston Observer piled volume upon 
volume on the top of many an old secretary and 
cup-board, we!l up toward the chamber floor in 
its still annually rising altitude. It beholds child- 
ren’s children standing on tiptoe to reach them, 
then pulling off the dust of years, and peeping 
into their inviting pages, and then rejoicing that 
their fathers had done so much and so well in the 
cause of goodness and truth. It beholds — but 
you wanted a short article, and here I have almost 
put you in charge of along one; so I will just 
say one thing more and be done. I hope your 
paper will be as much like the coming winter’s 
snow-flakes in number and extent as you could 
wish, and that my neighbors will raise the wind 
sufficiently to bring a large drift of them into this 
community. Yours very truly, 
Frrz-FiELp. 


Irrevicious Parents anpD THEIR CounNTRY. 
However loyally you may talk, you contribute to 
the danger of your country, not only by your per- 
sonal transgressions, but by sending out into the 
midst of it, so much moral contagion, so many un- 
principled and vicious individuals from your own 
family. — Jay. 

A passAGe IN Lurner’s zast Witt anv TEs- 
TAMENT. “QO Lord God, I thank thee that thou 
hast been pleased to make me a poor indigent man 
upon earth. I have neither house, nor land, nor 
money to leave behind me. Thou hast given me 
a wife and children, whom I now restore to thee. 
Lord, nourish, teach and preserve them as thou 
hast me.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GENERAL LESSONS. 

In many Schools it is the custom for the Pastor 
or Superintendent to devote a portion of the hour 
to the delivery of a general lesson to the whole 
school. These are more profitable, in our opinion, 
when they unite the form of an address and a 
series of Questions in the same exercise. A 
service of this character, not repeated oftener than 
once a month, gives a pleasant variety to the 
exercise of the School, and increases the interest 
of the pupils. 

The following sketch is taken principally from 
a foreign religious Magazine. It is intended 
merely as the outline of a lesson, which may be 
filled up by the teacher, according to the feelings 
at the moment, and the answers which he receives. 
The attempt to follow it literally, would be worse 
than useless. It may suggest a subject, and a 
train of thought to the teacher, and with that 
view alone, it is here presented. In order to 
prevent any embarrassment on his part, correct 
answers are given to the several questions, but 
the great object, it will be perceived, is rather to 
make an impression on the pupils, than to receive 
answers of verbal accuracy. 


FOR NEW-YEAR’S DAY—LUKE II. 

We read in this chapter, that eight days after 
the birth of our Saviour, he received his name, 
according to the ceremonies which were usual in 
the Jewish nation. 

Question. What name was given to our Sa- 
viour at this time ? 

‘Answer. Jesus. 

Q. What is the literal meaning of this He- 
brew name ? 

A. Saviour. (Let the teacher explain the Jew- 
ish custom of giving significant names.) 


Q. To what work was the child Jesus destined ? 

A. That of Saviour. 

Q. What then was signified by his name ? 

4. His destiny. 

Q. Of what would the name of Jesus remind 
him ? 

A. Of his destiny. 

Q. What was Jesus to men? 

A. ‘Their Saviour. 

@. Jesus then fulfilled his destiny, and an- 


swered the purpose of life. How shall we answer 
the purpose of our lives ? 

A. By fulfilling our destiny. 

Q. Whose life may we say is lost ? 

A. His, who has not fulfilled his destiny. 

Q. Of whom, then, may we say, that he will 
lose this New Year? 

A. Of him who has not fulfilled his destiny 
in it. 

Q. What, then, should we ask ourselves on 
the morning of the New Year ? 

A. What is our destiny in it. 

Q. Or in other words, what we should be and 
what we should do in it. Suppose you go to 
school, what have you to do in the New Year ? 

A. To learn diligently. 

Q. You have parents, — what should you show 
towards them ? 

4. Love and obedience. 

Q. When, then, do children fulfil their destiny ? 

A. When they learn diligently, and love and 
obey their parents. 

Q. For whom should parents provide ? 


A. For their children. 
Q. And whom should parents lead to all good ? 
4. Their children. 


. When, then, do parents, as such, fulfil 


their destiny ? 
A. When they provide for their children, and 
lead them to all good. 
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Q. For what purpose does one receive any 
office ? 


4. To do something. 
Q. What, then, does he fulfil, who does that 


which his office requires ? 


A. His destiny. 
Q. What, then, is given to every man ? 
4. His destiny. 


Q. Our destiny depends on the circumstances 
in which we are placed ; but what does God order 
and appoint ? 

A. Our circumstances, 

Q. What, then, does God appoint to us by 
means of our circumstances ? 

A. Our destiny. 

Q. Or that which we must be, and which we 
must do. If God, then, appoints us our destiny, 
and we do not fulfil it, what must be our condition ? 

A. Miserable. 

Q. Suppose that you neglect your studies at 
school, and disobey your parents, what will you 
fail of becoming ? 

A. A good and happy man. 

Q. What, then, is of the greatest importance 
to any one? 


A. His destiny. 

Q. When may we say that it will be well with 
us all? 

A. When we all do what we ought to. 


Q. Since God has appointed us our destiny, 
what may we say he regards with interest ? 

4. Our fulfilment of it. 

Q. To whom must we give an account of the 
fulfilment of our destiny ? 

A. To God. 

Q. At the close of this New Year, who will 
be able to give an account of it with joy ? 

A. He who has fulfilled his destiny in it. 

Treacher. Let Jesus be your example in this. 
Hie always thought of his destiny. It was his 
meat and drink to fulfil it. He was always en- 
gaged init. In the discharge of it, he lived and 
suffered and died, and thus left you an example, 
that you should follow his steps. 


[for the Boston Observer. ] 
SUNDAY SCHOOL REPORTS. 


Mr Eprvorn—TI understand from your first 
number, that the columns of the Observer will be 
open to the subject of Sabbath Schools, and Sab- 
bath School instruction. I rejoice that such a 
channel has been opened. The instruction of the 
young in moral and religious education, has de- 
servedly engaged the attention of the public. 
The philanthropist here finds encouragement, the 
best sympathies of human nature are excited to 
action, and improvement is stamped on the front 
of society. If anything can be offered that will 
advance this great cause, the times demand it. It 
is under these impressions, that I send you the 
following extract from an “anonymous report” of 
a teacher in one of our Sabbath Schools; and [ 
would here remark that the resolution which ocea- 
sioned this report, was answered by twentythree 
reports from the teachers containing a great amount 
of valuable information, the result of experience 
upon this subject. The advantages of this 
course are obvious; each teacher, throwing off a 
natural diffidence and restraint, will give an ac- 
count of his own class, and suggest such views 
and improvements as may occur to him, in his 
own way, incognito, Thus a full and free report, 
giving a complete history of the school, and the 
valuable experience of the teachers, must impart 
that description and amount of information, val- 
uable to all who engage in this holy cause. Ex- 
tract No. 1, is upon the subject of PREPARATION. 
If this should be deemed useful and deserving a 
column in the Observer, the numbers may be con- 


tinued, embracing the various duties of Sabbath 
School teachers, from the same source. ‘We 


EXTRACT NO. I — PREPARATION, 


Here, I apprehend, is to be found one great 
cause of failure, (when success is wanting) in the 
object of Sunday School teaching; here, above 
all other situations in which we may be placed, is 
preparation necessary. During the few first Sab- 
baths after I commenced with a class, I presumed 
too much upon the general stock of information 
which it was my good fortune and happiness to 
possess, for the good of my class, or for the means 
of commanding obedience and attention. To en- 
gage their attention, without some system, some 
organized, well digested subject was in vain. I 
consequently discovered that the fault was not so 
much with them, as it was with myself. A little 
reflection brought me to a correct understanding 
of the subject. Look at the intellectual education 
of a child; its whole progress is but preparation 
for higher attainments. Could it be taught, if no 
one could be found who was qualified to instruct ? 
Or how could any one be qualified without pre- 
vious preparation? No mind can impart to 
others what it does not itself contain. We can- 
not expect a child to be interested in a perpetual 
application to the alphabet; when it understands 
this, it looks forward for something more, its mind 
is uneasy, and you can readily perceive the effect, 
if the teacher contented with what he has done, 
be unprepared to adapt his instructions to the 
increasing wants of the mind of the child.— 
Could a person, who knows nothing of trade or 
merchandize, expect to succeed, if he should 
commence the traflic without a previous know- 
ledge of the art?) To be sure, some may blunder 
along without system, and perhaps without design, 
and good or ill luck attend him; but the chance 
is altogether adverse, and ten to one, if he does 
not make himself miserable, and disappoint the 
hopes and expectations of his friends. This, as 
an illustration, may appear a little metaphysical ; 
but the analogy I doubt not, will be easily per- 
ceived. Again; the farmer sows his seed, and 
with a favorable season, realizes a plentiful bar- 
vest, to crown his labors. Can it be supposed 
that he would have had this plentiful crop, if 
there had been no preparation before the seed was 
sown? No; the ground must be prepared, then 
the seed will vegetate, and constant cultivation 
will mature it, and cause it to bring forth some 
twenty, some fifty, and some an hundred fold. 
Tares and weeds would spring up and destroy the 
good seed, if the farmer was not prepared with 
his hoe, and spade, to root them out in the bud, 
and preserve the whole strength of the soil for 
the production of the good fruit. 

To be prepared in every condition of life for 
the duties before us, is highly necessary; but as 
Sunday School teachers, its importance is incal- 
culable. The young minds are before us, looking 
to our instruction as a rule and guide in life, and 
directing them to happiness, and to eternity. We 
are to teach them truth and duty, the will of God 
our heavenly Father; the application of these 
great principles to the various conditions and 
circumstances of life; the importance of the 
Christian character which they should early form, 
and the value of that self-respect, which will 
command that respect for others, which is so 
essential for the enjoyment of the social inter- 
course on which so much of our happiness 
depends. 

To tell them of vice and virtue, of sin and 
misery, of heaven and happiness, this too becomes 
my duty; and how could I tell them, if I did not 
feel the evidence of their existence? Reflection 
is the source from whence instruction can be 
sought, where faith is strengthened, and hope 
confirmed. Where the mind thus seeks its own 


good, it is preparing lessons for others; and sys- 
tem only is then wanted, to render them subser- 
vient to the greatest good. To aid in educating 
immortal minds for eternity! is this my office ? 
God grant that I may do it acceptable to my own 
conscience, and to Thee. 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 
A SUGGESTION. 


Mr Epiror —I regard the mode of instruction 
as pursued in our Sunday Schools in the light of 
of an experiment. We have not yet hit upon the 
most perfect method. Much good has been done, 
and is done every Suaday in the year, by their 
means, but for one, I want further light, the 
results of a large experience, details of facts, and 
thus an improved and more efficient system of 
instruction. I hope this department in your paper 
will be liberally furnished by teachers, with ac- 
counts of their experience and plans. The lawyer 
has his reports, the physician his records of cases, 
the man of science his annals and journals — let 
the Sunday School teacher also, have his maga- 
zine of facts, let him compare his mode of teach- 
ing with that of his brethren, let the combined 
lights of various minds be thrown on this subject, 
and brought before the public in a distinct form, 
and the result cannot but be favorable to the suc- 
cess of our efforts. I call upon my _ brother 
teachers to let us know what they are about, and 
to give us the aid of their experience in the work 
which we all have at heart. 

A Sunpay Scuoor Treacuer. 


[ For the Boston Observer. | 
A QUESTION. 


Mr Eprror—I have the care of a large class 
of boys, in one of our Sunday Schools, from 
twelve to fourteen years of age. We have gone 
over together the most interesting portions of the 
Bible, particularly the New Testament, paid some 
attention to Natural Theology, and to the doctrines 
of Christianity. They are a fine, bright, intelli- 
gent set of boys, full of curiosity, and listen 
eagerly to imstruction on any new point, which is 
presented to their attention. But I find a good 
deal of difficulty lately, in the choice of suitable 
subjects. They are of an age which demands 
the greatest care, and it is no easy matter to satisfy 
myself that I do them justice. I should be glad 
to have this subject discussed in your columns. 
Will you or some of your correspondents, consider 
the question, — What is the most suitable mode 
of instructing the older classes of boys in our 
Sunday Schools ? A het a OF 


[We gladly insert the above communication, 
and hope that some one or more of our corres- 
pondents, will take up the subject.] 


——= 


LAU LEL ESN Cis. 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 


PROGRESS OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 
[from the General Agent of the American Unitarian Association. } 

Mr Eprror — One part of your paper I un- 
derstand is to be devoted to the circulation of re- 
ligious intelligence. This I think of the utmost 
importance. The more of it the better. It will 
serve to unite the different and scattered portions 
of the liberal community in the strong bonds of 
sympathy and mutual interest in each other. 
We all know how much the Temperance cause 
has been strengthened and advanced by the wide 
diffusion in Temperance Journals of intelligence 
upon the subject. The principle is a general one, 
applicable to all causes. When intelligence as to 
what has been done and is now doing is read, the 
zealous find their zeal increased—the in lifferent 
are awakened—the desponding are encouraged— 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 5 


and opposers are silenced. I have sometimes 
thought that the friends of liberal Christianity in 
different and distant parts of our land have been 
negligent in communicating for public journals 
the information which may be in their possession 
as to the past progress, present condition, and fu- 
ture prospects of our cause. I would therefore 
call upon all the sincere friends of our faith to be 
more alive to this, and be prompt in communi- 
cating for some of our public journals the relig- 
ious intelligence in their possession calculated to 
strengthen and advance the cause of pure Chris- 
tianity. But while I call upon others it becomes 
me not to forget that in the peculiar situation in 
which I am placed, and with the facilities which 
I enjoy, the obligation to be alive to this subject 
and prompt in the communication of intelligence, 
is doubly binding upon me. It will be my en- 
deavor therefore to furnish your paper from time 
to time with such information as to the progress, 
condition, and prospects of pure Christianity, as 
1 may obtain either in my travels as Agent, or 
from my correspondence as Secretary. 


MAINE. 
I have nothing of special interest at present to 
communicate ; and yet it may perhaps be inter- 
esting to your readers to learn something of the 
prospects of pure Christianity in those places 
which I have been called to visit. A short time 
since I made a journey into some part of the 
State of Maine. [ visited several different places, 
and made very particular inquiries in regard to 
many more. In this state there are now fourteen 
or fifteen organized congregational societies, who 
hold the Unitarian faith, At Kennebunk there is 
a large society united among themselves, possess- 
ing a church, a parsonage house, a large and val- 
uable parish and juvenile library, enjoying the 
labors of the Rev. Geo. W. Wells, a devoted 
pastor, to whom they are strongly attached. At 
Saco the society is not so large as at Kennebunk, 
but yet respectable as to numbers. Owing to the 
late pressure of the times, which has been very 
deeply felt in this as well as in other villages in 
the State of Maine, they are not at present sup- 
plied with preaching. Yet there are in this place 
those who are devoted to the cause of pure and 
undefiled religion, who are now mourning over 
their want of ministerial guidance; hoping and 
praying that ere long their circumstances may be 
s0 improved as to enable them to enjoy the ser- 
vices of a permanently settled pastor. They have 
aneat and commodious house of worship, and are 
out of debt. They have during the past summer 
opened their house on the Sabbath for the exer- 
cises of a Sabbath school, though compelled to 
resort to other places for worship. 
At Portland is one of the largest societies in 


New England, in point of numbers, and one of 


the most respectable in point of talents, character, 
wealth and influence. They have a large and 
beautiful stone church. 'They seemed deeply in- 
terested in the diffusion of liberal Christianity and 
have given substantial proofs of their zeal in their 
liberal pecuniary contributions to the aid of So- 
eieties near them, needing their assistance. 

At Standish, a pleasant villag> about cighteen 
miles from Portland on the road to the the White 
Hills, is another Unitarian society, which has 
lately been organized. They have invited Mr A. 
D. Wheeler to settle with them in the ministry, 
and he has accepted their call, and will probably 
be soon ordained. They seem at present to be 
very spirited, and though small and feeble are en- 
couraged to go forward by the liberal assistance 
of some of the friends of our faith in Portland. 

At Fryeburg, a beautiful village about sixty 
miles from Portland, on the road to the White 
Ilills, there are a few friends of our faith, and the 
Rey. Mr Harding, formerly of England, ministers 


to them. I have no information as to the partic- 
ular condition of this society at this time, but sup- 
pose from what I have known of it formerly, that 
it is feeble, and needs the sympathy and support 
of friends from abroad. At Brunswick, the seat 
of Bowdoin College, the principal literary institu- 
tion in the State, are some ardent and devoted 
friends of pure Christianity; and in Topsham, 
which lies over (the Androscoggin) against 
Brunswick, there are also several earnestly desir- 
ous of enjoying the regular ministrations of a pas- 
tor of liberal sentiments. They have usually wor- 
shipped alternately on the different sides of the 
river. ‘They are now taking some steps towards 
the erection of a house of worship, and the settle- 
ment of a pastor. They will need assistance from 
abroad, and there is no place which I have visited 
where I think it so important that assistance 
should be rendered. In Hallowell there is a flour- 
ishing society and a neat house, and a young and 
active pastor, the Rev. H. A. Miles. At Augusta 
is a society at present without a pastor. They 
have a house beautifully situated in the heart of 
the village, and speak of themselves as able, could 
they find a man suited to their wants and willing 
to settle with them, to give a competent support. 
It seems to be of importance that this post should 
be occupied by some one of commanding influence, 
If it were, much might be done through the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, who usually spend most 
of the winter months in session, to diffuse liberal 
views throughout the State. At Belgrade, about 
fourteen miles from Augusta, is a small society, 
who enjoy the labors of the Rev. Mr Farmer as 
their pastor. As this society is feeble, Mr Farmer 
also teaches an Academy inthe place. He seemed 
to be deeply interested, and labors diligently and 
acceptably. 

These are all the organized Societies which I 
visited. I have learned from inquiries and cor- 
respondence that the society at Farmington, under 
the pastoral care of Mr Bede, that at Belfast, un- 
der the pastoral care of Mr Frothingham, that at 
Castine, now enjoying the labors of Mr Devens, 
late of the Theological school at Cambridge, that 
at Eastport, under the pastoral care of Mr E. U. 
Edes, and thatat Calais, to which Mr W. A. Whit- 
well ministers, are all in a prosperous condition. 
The society at Bangor I intended to have visited, 
but was prevented, as I was from visiting several 
other places which I wished to see, and where I 
had made appointments. It is large, respectable, 
wealthy and intelligent, and at present, without a 
Pastor. Here I believe, are all the regularly or- 
ganized societies, which have openly taken a stand 
as Unitarians. But we are far from a clear and 
correct view of the condition and prospects of 
liberal Christianity in the State of Maine, if we 
confine our attention to these regularly organized 
societies. There are Unitarians in almost every 
town. In some towns there are more and 
in some fewer. In New Gloucester, in Norridge- 
weok, in Waterville, in Paris, Buckfield, Machias, 
Ellsworth, Prospect, Dresden, Thomaston, Union, 
Warren, Atkinson, and indeed in almost every 
town you can visit, you will find Unitarians. It 
has been said that there is a great call for laborers 
in this State. It is true there is this great call. 
But let no one be led by this assertion to think 
that by going into the State of Maine, he shall be 
surrounded by those who not only wish to hear 
but are willing to support Unitarian preaching. 
There are several places where circuits might be 
established, could men be found who would be 
willing to take charge of two or three parishes, 
and like Telix Neff, travel from one to the other 
to preach to the few who might assemble. The 
danger in Maine is not from orthodoxy, but from 
the prevalence of indifference to the importance 
and yalue of religion and its institutions, and an 


unwillingness to contribute liberally to their sup- 
port. The Methodists and Freewill Baptists are 
quite numerous, and there are many Universalists. 
I had no means of learning the precise condition 
of Universalism, but I have been told by a mem- 
ber of the Legislature that in that body he found 
but very few who held to the eternity of future 
punishment in the Calyinistic sense of the term, 
and as few who would acknowledge themselves 
to be no future punishment Universalists. Those 
with whom he conversed were, he said, generally 
Restorationists. I had some further remarks upon 
the state and prospect of Unitarianism in Maine, 
but the length of my communication forbids my 


adding them. J. W. 
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EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 

Since the specimen number of the Boston Ob- 
server was issued, we have been induced to make 
some alteration in the form of the publication. 
This has been done at the suggestion of several 
of our subscribers and friends, with whose views 
in the matter we entirely coincide. We believe 
the change will be agreeable to the great majority 
of our readers, as it is to all, whom we have had 
the opportunity to consult. 

The paper will hereafter be published on Thurs- 
day evening. By this arrangement, while sub- 
scribers in the vicinity receive it in the middle of 
the week, it will reach the most distant subscri- 
bers on or before Saturday evening. 

Tt will be printed on a quarto page, pressed, 
stitched, and covered. In this form, it will be 
more convenient to read as it comes out, and to 
bind into a volume at the close of the year. 

Advertisements will be excluded from the pa- 
per, and will appear only on the covers. We 
shall thus be able to give a greater amount of in- 
teresting matter in our columns, and at the same 
time, those who look to a religious paper for ad- 
vertisements of new books, schools, &c. will be 
accommodated. 

We shall make it a leading object to give a 
complete record of the religious intelligence, in 
which we suppose our readers to take the great- 
est interest. The proceedings of the American 
Unitarian Association will claim special notice, 
and it will be our endeavor, as we have opportu- 
nity, to give an early and full account of them. 
We shall not be inattentive observers of any 
event or transaction, that concerns the interests of 
religion and morality, and hope to keep our read- 
ers possessed of the latest information on such 
subjects. 

With regard to 
thought advisable not to introduce it, to any 
A large propor- 


secular news, it has been 
great extent, into our columns. 
tion of our subscribers take other newspapers, in 
which they find an account, earlier than we could 
give it to them, of all events of popular interest. 
We shall, accordingly, attempt only to give such 
articles of general intelligence, as may seem to be 
worthy of a permanent record. 

Essays on practical religion will always be 


welcome in our pages. We neither court contro- 
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versy on doctrinal points, nor shrink from it, but 
we shall much prefer to do something directly for 
the application of sound and spiritual views of 
religion to the improvement of the heart and life. 
We live in perilous times, and no one who un- 
derstands them can doubt that a hearty and prac- 
It will 


be our endeavor to contribute according to the 


tical faith in religion is the great want. 


ability we possess, to the supply of this want, and 
in our humble, though earnest labors in this cause, 
we hope for the sympathy of our friends and the 


blessing of God. 


CHURCH-OF-ENGLAND COMMENTS ON 
AMERICAN UNITARIANISM. 

It is so rare that the champions of the English 
hierarchy condescend to notice the labors of Uni- 
tarians in this quarter, that our curiosity was not 
a little excited by the appearance of an article in 
a late number of the “ British Critic,” (the organ 
of the establishment) on the subject of Mr Nor- 
ton’s “Statement of Reasons for not believing the 
Doctrines of Trinitarians, concerning the Nature 
of God, and the Person of Christ.” We know 
not whether our readers feel a like curiosity; if 
We 
We 


may possibly recur to it hereafter, for the purpose 


80, we shail at present but poorly gratify it. 


shall not attempt any analysis of the article. 


of giving some specimens of the author’s train of 
thought, we will not call it argument. 

The article is one of some pretension, and was 
evidently designed to produce an impression, 
though it contains very little which is entitled to 
the name of reasoning, and still less which affords 


evidence of sound learning. 


Of theological lore, 
the author indeed seems to possess a very scanty 
supply. But what is wanting in argument and 
learning is abundantly made up in dogmatism, 
and nothing can exceed the tone of supercilious- 
ness and arrogance which pervades the piece. 

We allude to it at present for the purpose of 
taking notice of the author’s views of the origin 
With 


regard to the origin of the heresy on this side the 


and remedy of American Unitarianism. 
water, a recent well remembered Scotch traveller 
Who came among us “taking notes,” seems to 
have afforded him a hint, on which he has im- 
proved, without however naming the source of it. 
Unitarianism, then, is the “democracy of religion.” 
“Free inquiry,” says the Reviewer, “without a 
certain system of checks and balances, may in all 
directions push itself into licentiousness,” and into 
Unitarianism, forsooth, as one of the worst forms 
of it! Sift the state- 
ment to the bottom, you will find that it amounts 
sunply to 


Really, this is very well. 
this. The freedom of inquiry and 
opinion protected and encouraged by our repub- 
lican institutions, and not tramelled by any such 
as is furnished 
by a national church, tends ultimately to Unitari- 
anism. 


“system of checks and balances,” 


This is precisely our own opinion. 

The 
spread of it, the writer thinks, may be accounted 
for, “partly from national temperament and hab- 


So much for the origin of Unitarianism. 


its,” we being a sort of shrewd, calculating, me- 
chanical set of people, rather than “fervent and 


profound,” and “partly from the kind of know- 
ledge and mental cultivation,” we receive under 
By this 


is meant no more, we suppose, than that we do 


our free popular forms of government. 


not like to be humbugged in religion any more 
than in anything else; we do not think that by 
taking along with us to the interpretation of the 
scriptures a few grains of plain, practical, every- 
day common sense, we are any the less qualified to 
understand their import. Be it so, we are willing. 
This is not all, nor the best. The alarming 
spread of Unitarianism among us, comes it seems, 
mainly from the “ want of an established church, 
which by its articles may maintain a standard of 
doctrine, and from its resources furnish a constant 
supply of regularly ordained, and well educated 
ministers.” This is too good. Why, according 
to late computations, more than two thirds of the 
British nation are dissenters from the established 
religion, patronage and crown influence notwith- 
And what should an established church 


It is said that 


standing. 
do here, on our republican soil ? 
we do not, as a people, possess the organ of rey- 
erence in any very remarkable degree, and without 
it, we suppose we should be little the better for a 
throned hierarchy. 

Indeed, there is no great respect now anywhere 
The ten- 
dency of the age is the other way. The time- 


felt either for the crown or the mitre. 


hallowed institutions of the old world, and that of 
a beneficed priesthood, among the rest, are rapidly 
losing favor with the people, and if not violently 
shaken down, must, for aught which now appears, 
soon crumble, and moulder into dust. Already 
the venerable fabric of English Episcopancy seems 
The doctrine of the 
divine right and necessity of bishops has become 
It has 


gone down to the tomb of exploded absurdities, 


to be tottering on its base. 
an outward and obsolete superstition. 


and the endeavor now to revive it would be 
about as rational as the attempt to reinstate the 
metaphysics of Aristotle, or bring back upon the 
stage the old knights of chivalry. 

However it may be elsewhere, bishops in our 
republican country, and according to our plain, 
matter-of-fact way of thinking, are regarded, and 
ever have been regarded, as made of much the 
same materials as other men, and as, like all our 
public functionaries, they owe their office and 
charge to the will of the people, they are, and al- 
ways must have been, subject, in a great measure, 
to the wholsome control of public sentiment. 
We suppose that it would have been much the 
same had all the bishops and archbishops of the 
British realm been transported to our American 
shores. They could hardly have prevented the 
growth of our simple, homely, republican feelings 
and habits, and with these, hierarchical power 
could no more subsist, than kingly power. 

We have had, and still have among us many 
worthy bishops of the order denominated Episco- 
pal, but, the people of New England generally, and 
Unitarians among the rest, are perfectly satisfied 
with their parochial or congregational bishops, such 
as were all bishops in primitive times, and such as 
Congregational ministers, strictly speaking, are 


now. More than this, they will have no other, 
and would not from the first; that is, they value, 
and always have valued religion, no less than civil 
liberty, and a hicrarchy could no more have 
barred the entrance of Unitarianism, the “ democ- 
racy of religion,” than it could have crushed the 
germ of our republican liberties. 

It is rather too late in the day to talk about 
“standards of doctrine.” Then as to the other 
alleged benefit to be derived from a national es- 
tablishment, the furnishing from its resources, of 
a “constant supply of regularly ordained, and 
well educated ministers,” we are compelled by the 
example of the English church itself to be a little 
skeptical. For by the confession of all, theolog- 
ical science within the establishment, has been, 
for the last quarter of a century and more, at the 
very lowest ebb. With one or two solitary ex- 
ceptions, there has been no theological research, 
and no independent inquiry. While so much 
has been recently performed on the continent, in 
the several departments of ecclesiastical history, 
and sacred philology and criticism, the vast 
wealth of the English church, the best endowed 
of any on earth, has contributed absolutely no- 
thing to the advancement of sound biblical learn- 


ing and a knowledge of Christian antiquity. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The events of the last six months have awak- 
ened in many persons a strong feeling of despon- 
dency, and an impression that there is some radical 
defect in the various means used for the improve- 
ment of society, which has caused them to fall far 
Good 
and religious men have looked gloomy and dis- 


short of their desired and expected results. 


heartened, and, under the influence of disappointed 
sensibility, have felt disposed to sit down and fold 
their hands in despair, not attempting to do any- 
thing, since the little that can be done is so trifling in 
This 


is an unwise and even wrong feeling, though it is 


comparison with what remains to be done. 


difficult to argue against it or to reason about it, 
since it isa feeling. Objects seen through the 
medium of feeling or imagination are warped, dis- 
colored, exaggerated and diminished, and pure 


The 
present is apt to make us forget the past, and in 


reason is the attribute of no created mind. 


contemplating the discouraging aspect of affairs 
about us, we do not compare ourselves with our- 
selves and see, whether after all, we have not 
made progress since some former epoch. Things 
may be bad now, but are they not better than they 
were once ? 

This question will probably be answered by 
each one according to his temperament and gen- 
eral habit of viewing things. But granting that 
we have gone back and not advanced, is that a 
ground for supineness, for inactivity, for abandon- 
ing that greatest of causes, the education of the 
human family, in which every man is by turns, 
teacher and taught ? If enough has not been done 
heretofore, let us resolve to do more henceforth. 
Let every one, in his vocation, labor more assidu- 


ously for the improvement of the whole. Let 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


yi 


the clergy, if they feel the sting of self-reproach, 
be more zealous, more faithful, more self-sacrifi- 
Let 


intelligent and conscientious laymen second them 


cing, more resembling their divine model. 


more warmly, and give less of their time and 
thoughts to the world, and more to God’s_ ser- 
vice. Let teachers educate with more thor- 
oughness, the moral and religious nature of the 
taught. Let the wise, the gifted and the learned 
use their influence rightly and worthily, and direct 
into proper channels that popular power which is 
so tremendous for good or tor evil. 

One of the most important lessons to be learned 
by the philanthropist is, that he is to do his duty 
faithfully and conscientiously, and leave the issue 
with his Maker. Paul may plant and Apollos may 
Our 


spirits should not be troubled, because we cannot 


water, but God alone can give the increase. 


see the results of our efforts growing and expand- 


ing beneath our hands. Every one’s ability is 


more or less limited, and all that our task-master 
requires of each of us is to labor according to our 


strength. Men measure the power which is ex- 


erted, but God discerns the will and the motive, 


and will reward accordingly. 


Great Revigious Meeting avr Geneya.—We learn 
from the Report of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, an abstract of which is contained in the No- 
vember number of the Pioneer, just received at this 
office, that a great meeting of liberal theologians from 
different parts of Europe, is proposed to be held at 
Geneva, in the autumn of 1835, to celebrate the ‘ Jubilee 
of the Reformation.’ This will be an event of fare in- 
terest. A considerable number of German divines have 
promised to be there: and even Catholics, it is said, will 
not make any difficulty in being present. There is at 
this moment in Germany, particularly in the southern 
parts, a movement highly interesting among the Catho- 
lies. They are altogether for tolerance and broad princi- 
ples. They demand the abolition of celibacy, the reform of 
the liturgy, the convocation of synods, and a constitution 
ofthe church similar to that of the three first centuries. 
These results they must sooner or later obtain, and such 
meetings as the one proposed must tend to realize them. 


Prospects oF THE OgpserveEr.—Our subscribers may 
wish to know, if the Observer will probably be continued. 
We take pleasure in informing them that it has already 
received so much encouragement, as to authorize its 
publication. 
of January, and afterwards will appear every Thursday 


The next number will be issued on the 8th 


evening. In orderto sustain our plan of giving a regular 
supply of original matter, we shall need addition to the 
subscription list, and after the pledges which our friends 
We 


hope the names of new subscribers will be sent in 


have given, we indulge no fears on that score. 


promptly, that we may make suitable arrangements for 
the number of copies to be printed. 

In future numbers we shall give a greater variety of 
intelligence, and of selected matter under the head of 
miscellany. Our readers will perceive that we have 
made provision to secure the earliest information of the 
proceedings of the General Agent A. U. A., which we 


shall always promptly lay before them. 


Sunpay Scuoors.—We solicit articles from our cor- 
respondents in this important department of our paper, 
of a directly practical character. Speculations on the 
advantages of Sunday Schools are too late in the day. 
We want no vague generalities, but details, the plainest 
and most trifl'ng, which will be of service to Teachers. 
We want thatTeachers should Jook to these columns for 


aid in the actual instruction of their classes, and always 
be able to find it. 


To Corresroxpents. We have been obliged to defer 
several communications to our next paper, for want of 
room. 


WOULCSES OF POORSa 


Forgiveness of Sin. A Practical Exposition of 
Psalm exxx. By Joun Owen, D. D., sometime 
Vice Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
Abridged by Esenrezer Porrer, D. D. President 
of the Theological Seminary, Andoyer. Boston: 
1834. pp. 252. 

We are pleased to witness a disposition on the part of 
our Orthodox friends to resuscitate a portion of the 
practical treatises of the old English divines. It augurs 
well for the cause of piety, and still better for that of 
charity. There is an earnestness, fervor, and depth, yet 
a sobriety, in the productions of those old worthies, of 
which the age affords too few examples, and to which 
we should be glad to see symptoms of a return. We 
like, too, the tone of good feeling which pervades them, 
and especially the writings of wen, very different from 
the spirit of fierce denunciation of which we have, with- 
in a few years, had specimens enough to make the beart 
sick. 

Mr Vice Chancellor Owen is Orthodox enough, we 
suppose, to satisfy any reasonable mind. The volume 
before us contains sentiments, which we do not approve, 
but there is much in it by which all may profit. We 
recommend it especially to the attention of the friends of 
the exclusive system, and above all to the advocates for 
sudden excitements, and what may be called the steam 
process in religion. 

“ Some men,” says he, ‘seem to place gospel assur- 
ance in a high confidence of acceptance with God ; they 
think it belongs only to those who, if a man should go 
to them and ask them, ‘ Are you certain you shall be 
saved ?’ have confidence to answer presently, yea, we 
are certain we shall be saved!” 

This confidence, (no strange thing now) he thinks not 
quite becoming, nor is such assurance “ greatly to be 
desired, — most of the saints, serving God and going to 
heaven, well enough without it.” He is no friend to a 
“rash, uncharitable censuring of men’s spiritual condi- 
tions.” ‘* Some,” he says, ‘have been ready to con- 
demn all that go not along with them in every principle, 
opinion or practice,”-— but nothing,” he adds, “ is more 
contrary to the conduct of the meek and holy spirit of 
Christ.” In regard to the extraordinary testimony of 
the spirit bearing witness with ours that we are born of 
God, he thinks its nature very ‘‘ dark, and difficult to be 
found out; few agreeing wherein it consists, or what is 
the nature of it.” He does not consider the ‘ time of 
conversion’ as material, for in some persons of ‘ quiet 
natural tempers, who have had the advantage of educa- 
tion under the means of light and grace,” the christian 
character is formed insensibly, and they attain to maturi- 
ty in the spiritual life without being able to point out the 
moment of their entrance upon it. So we have always 
supposed. There is a great deal in the book which is 
equally sound and rational. 

The writings of Dr Owen however, can never be 
popular. The present treatise especially is subject to 
the charge of prolixity, repetition, and an unnecessary 
and tedious multiplication of divisions and subdivisions, 
which greatly impair its worth. We suppose that old 
Hesiod has no reference to effusions of the pen, when 
he says that “half is more than the whole,” but had 
authors always well conned this apothegm before they 
wrote, the world would haye been no loser. 


Christianity a Permanent Religion. A Dis- 
course delivered at the Dedication of the new 
Meeting House for the use of the Cambridgeport 
Parish, Oct. 29, 1834. By Artemas B. Muzzey, 
Pastor of the Society. Published by request. 
pp. 36. 


The subject of this Discourse is the permanency of 
Christianity, from Matthew 24, 35,—‘ Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my word shall not passaway.” It 
presents eight distinct arguments in favor of the position 
with which it sets out. hey are stated with clearness 
and force and illustrated by several very appropriate his- 
torical facts. The Discourse bears the marks of attentive 
thought andr search, and contains many passages of 
simple and touching eloquence. We hope it will receive 
a general perusal, for it cannot fail to strengthen the 
conviction that religion is founded in nature and reason, 
and, like its Divine Author, is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. 


and New 
Pub- 


Youth’s Keepsake. A Christmas 
Year’s Gift for Young People. Boston : 
lished by E. R. Broaders. pp. 206. 

This is a book which may le recommended witha 
clear conscience. The selections are made with good 
taste, and the original articles, which compose by far the 
larger portion of the work, are well written and interest- 
ing. 
general, are also highly creditable to the publisher. 


The printing, paper, and external appearance in 


SUMMARY. 

Dr Beecuer ano Dr Wixtson.— We learn from the 
Cincinnati Journal that at a late meeting of the Presby- 
tery, Dr J. L. Wilson presented charges against Dr 
Beecher. 

These charges were, 1. Heresy. In Dr Beecher’e 
view of free agency and dependence, in his sermon on 
those subjects, delivered in Andover, Mass. 2. In Ins 
views of “total depravity,” in the sermon aforesuid, 
and also in his sermon in the National Preacher, “on 
the native character of man.” 3. The third charge or 
specification against Dr Beecher, was his being a perfec- 
tionist, in proof of which, a paper called “ ‘The Perfec- 
tionist,”’ edited in New Haven, was appealed to. he 
4th charge was, ‘slander of the church,” in Dr Beecher’s 
sermon on “dependence and free agency.’ The Sth 
charge was ‘‘ hypocrisy, in Dr Beecher’s adoption of the 
Confession of Faith.” The above constitute the sub- 
stance of the charges. The whole business was laid 
over to the regular spring meeting of Presbytery. 


Lieut. Burnes says, in the account of his travels in the 
East, — ‘I learned from their conversation that a univer- 
sal belief prevails among the Mohammedans, of the over- 
throw of their creed by Christians.” 


WCCLESUEASVE GAB 

InstaLtLation.—On Wednesday, last week, Rev. 
Samuel M. Worcester, Jate Professor in Amherst Col- 
lege, was installed Pastor of the Tabernacle Church in 
Salem. Mr Worcester is a son of the late Dr Worces- 
ter, a former Pastor of the same church and people — 
which added not a little to the impressiveness of the 
occasion. The introductory prayer was by Rev. Mr 
Blagden, of Boston; the sermon by Rey. Dr Woods, of 
the Theological Seminary, Andover; the installing 
rayer by Rey. Dr Fay, of Charlestown ; the charge by 

ev. Mr Crowell, of Essex ; the right hand of fellow- 
ship by Rev. Mr Adams, of Boston ; the address to the 
people by Rev. Mr Emerson, of Salem ; and the conclad- 
ing prayer by Rev. Mr Winslow, of Boston. 


InsraLLation. —On Wednesday evening, 4th inst. 
Rev. Artemas Boies, recently of South Hadley, was 
installed as pastor over the Pine Street Church in this 
city. The services were as follows: — Prayer by Rev. 
Dr Jenks; Sermon by Rev. Mr Waterman, of Provi- 
dence ; Installing Prayer by Rev. Dr Fay, of Charles- 
town; Charge by Rev. Mr Emerson, of Salem; Right 
Hand of Fellowship by Rev. Mr Adams of Essex street 
es Concluding Prayer by Rey. Mr Williams, of 
Salem. 


MARAE IDs 

In this city, on Tuesday evening last, by Rev. Mr 

Ripley, Mr ‘Timothy A. Sumner, to Miss Caroline Bates. 

By Rev. Dr Lowell, Rev. Charles F. Barnard to Miss 
Adeline M. eldest daughter of Hon. Nath’! P. Russell. 

In Hingham, on Sunday evening last, by Rev. Mr 

Brooks, Mr Zadock Hersey to Miss Susan C, Whiton. 


DESH; 

In this city, Mrs Mehitable, relict of Mr William G. 
Hagger, formerly of Newport, R. 1. 98. William’ Tiles- 
ton, Esq. 55. Mrs. Lucy Wells, 66. Charles Leigh- 
ton, jr. 20. 

In Quincy, 15th inst. much respected and lamente., 
Deacon Daniel Spear, 64. 

In Laneaster, Abigail, youngest daughter of Rey. 
Nath’! and Sarah Thayer, 22. 
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POBCRLa 


[From the Youth’s Keepsake, for 1835.] 


SUNSHINE AND STORMS. 
Loox upon those clouds that lie, 
Pillowed on the far-off sky, 
So resplendent and serene 
That they hardly dim its sheen ; 
Look upon the sparkling deep, 
Where the golden sunbeams sleep, 
And across the waters bright 
Braid their quivering lines of light ! 


Yet the spirit of the storm 

Masks his elemental form 
Underneath this seeming rest, 
Which is over nature's breast, 
And a day will scarcely pass, 
Ere a dark and heavy mass 

Will beneath the sunshine spread, 
Like a canopy of lead. 


And the shrieking gale will fly, 
Trailing vapors through the sky ? 
And the waves will crowd and roar 
To the rock-engirdled shore, 

And the rustling forest swing 

To the tempest’s mighty wing, 
And the ocean, and the land 

Feel the fury of his hand ! 


Is not this alternate strife 

Like the changes of our life ? 
And may not the storm arise 

In the quiet of our skies — 
And the folds of darkness roll 
O’er the radiance of the soul — 
And the gladness of the heart, 
Like a flash of light depart ? 


Far above the drifting clouds, 
Nought the perfect lustre shrouds ; 
And the sheeting sunlight there 
Fills the blue, untroubled air ; 

So the spirit shall be clear 

From the mists that dim it here, 
And above the gloom of night 
Spring into eternal light ! 


RIS: 


COLLECVLONS. 


SCENE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Wood-hauling is a word which requires expla- 
nation to such as have not been intimately ac- 
quainted with the country villages in New England. 
It is the name of an annual holiday, when the 
parishioners make their contributions of wood to 
their pastor, and partake of refreshments or a reg- 
ular dinner at his house. 

In the visits I paid with my venerable instructer 
to many a habitation far and near, to give invita- 
tions for this muster of the parish, I had glimpses 
of life among the farmers, and even the lawyers’ 
and physicians’ households, and thought I grew 
rich in friends faster than ever before. M. Levas- 
seur, while in General Lafayette’s train, had not 
more reason to be pleased with the Americans, 
than I had to love the people of the parish during 
this tour of visitation. All the overflowings of 
their affection towards the good old man they 
bestowed upon me; and many a respectful cour- 
tesy I saw made by dignified frames which I had 
seen before only moving to the house of God, and 
which [ had supposed to be thus perpendicular 
the year round. The farmers’ wives patted my 
head, and stooping down, smiled in my face. The 
girls brought me nut-cakes, and the boys chesnuts 
and apples; while the old dog or cat was driven 
out of the warm chimney-corner, and I was placed 
on a block to warm my little toes and fingers. I 


had not supposed there were as many dried pump- 
kins and sausages in the world as I saw hanging 
from the kitchen-walls ; and as for cows and bee 
hives, milk and honey, I thought of the land of 
Canaan. To hear such cheerful, laborious, intel- 
ligent people talk about the joys of religion and 
the prospects of heaven, made me love to sit on 
their settle-benches and walk on their sanded floors, 
Families in affliction, and those in poverty were 
visited, encouraged, or prayed with, and left with- 
out a hint at any inappropriate subject ; but where 
good manners and good memory were not found 
together, an invitation was elsewhere given by the 
pastor to the wood-hauling next Thursday, and 
every face brightened at the word. 

Thursday came at the parsonage, and I helped 
to twist tow strings to roast the beef and spareribs, 
while all the tables were set in rows; loaves of 
bread were cut so as to appear yet whole ; the great 
gate, like those fickle people whose similitude it is, 
after having been for atime close shut, was swung 
wide open; and the farmers and farmers’ boys 
hurried off to the woods with their horse sleds. 
By-and-by they began to come in, rivalling each 
other in the size of their loads, the straightness 
and quality of their wood, their expedition in 
cutting it, their dexterity in driving up and un- 
loading it. Sleighs came in with bags of wheat 
and rye or Indian meal, which the miller had to 
grind and toll for us through the winter ; and butter, 
eggs, cheese, bacon, heads of fine flax and hanks 
of yarn were handed in and deposited in cellars 
and cupboards, with admiration at the generosity 
of friends far and near. Twenty men, old and 
respectable enough for deacons, were soon assem- 
bled; while there were others in the prime of 
life, enough to have made one of Colonel Warner’s 
companies at the battle of Bennington. Ah! how 
many of those iron-bound frames have ere this 
been shattered by death, as the finest trees of the 
forest were that day levelled and riven by their 
hands! 

Long Tom Hewitt came headlong down Hewitt’s 
Hill, with his horses’ tails sweeping the snow, and 
pulling the handsomest load of white ash that was 
hauled that winter. There he had lived, driving 
such horses, and burning such wood, like his fathers 
before him, with little notice from the world: one 
of the shoots from a stump of an old family which 
dated far back towards the first settlement of the 
township. He looked as wild as any of the Indians 
his ancestors were reported to have out-ambushed 
and outrun; but there was nothing else savage or 
active about him. ‘The uplands produced more 
grass than the cattle or sheep could eat, and they 
multiplied and fattened even faster than the Hewitts 
who fed and slaughtered them ; and this was the 
simple secret of their being all men “to do in the 
world.” He had more respectability than his apathy 
deserved, and more influence than he ever exer- 
cised. His children were born to ignorance and 
plenty of bread and milk. ‘They went to pasture in 
summer, and ate hasty-pudding and great sweet ap- 
ples all winter. They never ran away and never 
died. Their feet were too heavy for the former, 
and the air was too pure for the latter. Because 
Hewitt’s ridge was the highest ground in that region 
they seemed to think there was nothing above them 
worth grasping after. They bore the reproach of 
ignorance from generation to generation, because, 
as the expression was, their family was of poor 
blood enough: want of education being hereditary 
among them, which is next to downright vice in 
public estimation. JI am not using language here 
in its European sense; for reading, writing and 
cyphering are not here called education. The 
Hewitts went to the district school every winter, 
and the teachers were boarded and respectfully 
treated in their regular turns at their houses; but 


‘none of them got that acquaintance with the world, 


or what it contains, which so often enlivened theif 
neighbors’ conversation, had nota map or a library 
to show, nor any eminent namesake to boast of, 
and, to crown all, were not ashamed of their de- 
gradation. When therefore Tom had unloaded his 
wood, his next and only thought was that it must 
be near dinner-time. 

Charley Crawley was announced as being on 
his way up the plain. Some pretended to recog- 
nize him by his sorrowful long under-jaw ; but 
they in fact distinguished the unpainted dash- 
board of his pung, which had been breken the 
week before by his wild son Josh in a high gale, 
and afterward mended by him inalow one. The 
old horse, which was as calm as a wooden clock, 
with the old man to balance his motions, had been in 
a wild fury on the night of the sleigh-ride, when he 
set off in the moonlight like a watch with a broken 
hair-spring, at a rate never designed for him, and 
soon ran out his career. What Charley had in his 
pung he was slow in exhibiting, so that the spee- 
tators had begun to tire at their posts, when old 
Captain John, a retired sailor, came up, heralded 
by his own stentorian voice. His knotty whip 
made many short fashionable calls on his blind 
horse, which was proof against such attacks, as 
much as the sculls of the Hewitts against the wit 
of the master. 

The out-door ceremonies were almost completed, 
when two lines had been formed by the loads of 
fire wood thrown dexterously off the sleds to the 
right and left, almost the whole length of the yard. 
The place of honor, that is the vacant spot at the 
end of this avenue, alone remained to be occupied, 
having been, with one consent, left for Bill Peters, 
the most athletic man inthe town. He soon came 
from the farthest wood-lot, and with the largest 
load, and with a rapidity and skill-which excited 
general admiration emptied his sled in the very spot 
designed, without any apparent exertion ; and ina 
moment more, had disposed of his team, stamped 
the snow from his boots, and taken his seat amid 
the whole party at the table, where a scene of 
honest hilarity ensued which I shall not attempt 
to describe.—Things as they are. 


Lone Articites. — We do not believe all that 
is said against them ; nor do we believe that the 
reading community is so adverse to them, as is 
generally supposed. A great part of those who 
read a religious newspaper, wish to find some- 
thing in it which will enable them to understand 
a whole subject better, than short paragraphs can 
do. It is not the length, but the dulness of many 
articles, which makes them such intolerable bores. 
It is the character of the articles, which makes 
them to be regarded as evils, the less of which we 
have, the better. Give us writers who have powe? 
enough to keep their readers interested through 
long articles. It is certain, at least, that the most 
popular and influential papers have a large pro- 
pertion of long articles. “Milk for babes,” we 
know, is a good maxim; and bread may be cut 
very fine, for those who are just beginning to eat ; 
but for men, and those who are verging rapidly 
towards manhood, 


** Provide you manlier diet.” [ Recorder. 


It is no part of religion to go contrary to the 
innocent usages of the places where we live ; 
nay, it is a reproach to religion, when those who 
profess it, give just occasion to others to call them 
covetous, sneaking, and morose. 


Let not God’s ministers complain, if at any 
time they find themselves postponed in men’s 
thoughts and cares; but let them make sure of 
the favor of God, and the honor that comes from 
him, and they may well enough afford to bear the 
slights and neglects of men, — Henry, 
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[For the Boston Observer. ] 


A HINT FROM MRS HANNAH MORE. 
A RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT IN AMERICA ! 


Mr Eprror—In the last number of the Ob- 
server, my attention was attracted by some Church- 
of-England strictures on the ruinous consequen- 
ces of leaving America without an established 
church. I had just been reading the Life and 
Correspondence of Mrs Hannah More ; a work 
full of striking and beautiful things, a mine of in- 
struction and entertainment. I saw there (vol. ii. 
p- 265,) a letter, written by her after the death of 
the Princess Charlotte, which may serve as a spe- 
cimen of the hints for thinking which fill the book, 
and which seems to have a bearing on the topics 
before referred to. 

“J cannot help considering the event as a 
frowning Providence. * * * Why were no pub- 
lic prayers offered up for this sweet princess ? 
Why was the abundant harvest (a blessing as un- 
expected asundeserved, never acknowledged — at 
least in our churches ?” 

Who can read this and not say, Blessed are they 
who can pray without a liturgy! Here is one of 
the most eminent and holy women of a great 
Empire, lamenting over the disastrous blow that 
empire has received. And what is the burden of 
her complaint? That in the acknowledged 
churches of that empire no prayers had been 
offered for their endangered princess, and no 
thanksgivings for a great and happy harvest. And 
why had it been so? Because those churches 
could use no prayers but those prescribed and print- 
ed. Now undoubtedly at that very time, when 
the National Church was silent and_prayerless, 
yet in all the Dissenting Chapels throughout 
the land, prayers for that royal daughter and 
praise for that abundant harvest, were offered up 
constantly and fervently. For we well under- 
stand, that among the humble and _ despised 
Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Congregation- 
alists, &c., with whom a frue church-man in En- 
gland would esteem it a disgrace or a sacrilege 
to worship, — it is the custom to frame the peti- 
tions of the day, by the occasion and events of 
the day, and to rehearse with some particularity 
the general sorrowsand public blessings? But if a 
minister of the Episcopal Church should do so, 
he would be disciplined for irregularity. If Mrs 
More’s own clergyman, at this very time, when 
she lamented this neglect of suitable prayers, had, 
in the fulness of his soul, taken his eyes from the 
prayer-book and offered the proper petition or 
thanksgiving, — he would have been treated as an 
offender against church and state. And therefore 
it is that “no public prayers were offered for this 
sweet princess, and the abundant harvest was 
never acknowledged.” These solemn and affect- 
ing calls for prayer were obeyed only by the dis- 
senters. 

From such instances as this, Americans will 
infer that such an institution has for one of its re- 
sults, to silence those expressions of piety which 
would be most appropriate and impressive, and 


which every minister left to himself would of 
course utter. And because of this silence, — | 
which existed only in the established church, and | 
for the very reason that it was an established | 
church, — because of this silence Mrs More thinks 
an express judgment came upon the nation. 
The nation signally punished because of its faulty 
devotions, — and those devotions thus faulty be- 
cause the church was an establishment. 

Can any friend of an Establishment or a Litur- 
gy find as good a reason for them as this is against 
them ? 

It is to be expected, perhaps, that the old pre- 
tence should be brought forward again and again, 
by the unreflecting partisans of the old institutions 
of England, that the religious and moral evils of 
this country are owing to its disuse of those insti- 
tutions. It is a pretence sufficiently ridiculous. 
Every nation and state of society has its own 
evils. So it is with us. We have our own evils. 
But we bless God that we know better than to at- 
tribute them to the want of a despotic establishment, 
which while it has done much good in some ways, 
has been in England the source of most lamenta- 
ble evils. Those evils we will at any rate avoid. 
As for others, resulting from our own peculiar 
State of society, let us not be blind to them, but 
watch and pray for their removal. ERremvs. 


[For the Boston Observer.] 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Mr Eprror—I observe in the first number 
of the Observer, that you speak of the General 
Agent of the American Unitarian Association. 
As there is no such officer, I hope you will not 
encourage the use of the title. It was originally 
proposed that the office which Mr Whitman now 
fills, should be called the General Agency, but it 
was determined by the Association in their amend- 
ment of the Constitution, that the incumbent of 
this office should be styled General Secretary, and by 
this title alone ought he to be designated. G. 


{For the Boston Observer. ] 


EXTRACTS FROM A DAILY JOURNAL, 
WRITTEN IN ITALY, 1834. 


Mr Eprror — These extracts, I fear, will be 
very unsatisfactory ; for they were written at the 
end of each day in that traveller’s haste, which 
has no time for elaborate portraits, revised impres- 
sions, or wide research. At the end of some days 
I sat down exhausted in body and mind. I was 
tired of being pleased. To describe the half of 
what I saw and heard would have taken the whole 
succeeding night; but in what I did record I was 
cautiously faithful to facts. B. 


CARNIVAL AT ROME. 


February 2, 1834.—The word carnival, com- 
pounded of two Latin words meaning farewell to 
Jlesh, designates the time immediately preceding 
Lent, when a fish and vegetable diet must be sub- 
stituted for that of meat. Feasts, fasts and com- 
memorative rites, derived at first from the super- 
stitious East, have long held unbroken authority 
in southern Europe. The Hindoos, Mahometans, 


Persians, and many others insist on fasts. In 
warm climates there may be much philosophy in 
imposing a vegetable diet for six or eight weeks. 
Fasts have generally borne the outward hue of 
penances ; and, with the early Christians, were t 
doubt not occasions of sincere feelings, especially 
that of the forty days before Good Friday. It is 


| thought that a Bishop of Rome, 'Telesphorus, ori- 


ginated the forty days’ fast in the second century. 
In A. D. 600. Gregory the Great instituted Ash 
Wednesday as the beginning of the fast. 

But as though it would be ill policy to enter 
upon a fast with an empty stomach, they establish- 
ed a three days Saturnalia immediately preceding 
Lent. History says of this time, that “ Christians, 
on this occasion, deliver themselves up to volunta- 
ry madness, put on masks, exchange sexes, clothe 
themselves like spectres, give themselves up to 
Bacchus and Venus, and consider all pleasure al- 
lowable.” The present carnival is the legitimate 
child of these three days; or, in other words, it 
is a modern Saturnalia, in which are found all 
the idleness and mirth of Saturn’s golden age, and 
all the unceremonious equality which could have 
obtained in the youth of the world. 

At Rome I saw nothing of the dramatie charac- 
ter which the Germans once gave to the carnival, 
save the mimic representations of other times by 
dress. “ On fast eve, says Flogel, persons in dis- 
guise sometimes went from one house to another, 
to make sport with their friends and acquaintances. 
A merry society of this kind formed a plan to 
represent some scenes in their disguises and hold 
aregular conversation at one of these mummeries. 
The unknown players received praises, entertain- 
ments or presents. Encouraged by this success 
the company grew strong, their fables and speeches 
became longer by degrees, and they attained to 
regular representations of human life.” 

I have not yet been at Venice, but understand 
that the carnival there begins after Christmas. It 
is celebrated with enthusiasm over all Italy, and 
is generally connected somehow with the peculiar 
history of each place, as the safety of the city in 
Leghorn and the Bucentaur festival in Venice. 
Because the “ committee of fools” conduct it at 
Cologne on the Rhine, we are not to infer that 
abler committees have no government over it in 
other places. I was at Florence a fortnight since 
and saw it conducted with great care, the Grand 
Duke riding in state round the course on Sunday, 
in order to open the festival with governmental 
approbation. At this place it begins today, Sun- 
day, and what I have heard this morning in the 
church, but ill accords with what I have just 
witnessed in the streets. The festa-term will 
last eight days, including two Sundays! The 
very stones should cry out against such desecra- 


‘tion of the Sabbath. 


But as I have not come here to preach to the 
Pope, I content myself with observation only, 
“ catching the manners living as they rise.” The 
outdoor display has taken place in the “ corso,” a 
main street (the ancient Flaminian way) which 
runs nearly through the centre of the city. All 
has been orderly according to the Roman’s idea 
of order in carnival, The government here 
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have the direction and control, and the soldiers 
here are provided with stecks into which they put 
the feet of any unruly citizen, who violates the 
laws of the occasion. The premonitory symptoms 
of the fun and farce I saw in the streets yester- 
day ; viz. masks for sale of every form and ex- 
pression, from Jupiter Tonans down to the Capito- 
line Venus; from smutty Vulean to animal Pan ; 
also dresses of every conceiveable shape and color 
fitted upon wooden bodies, and exposed in 
platoons under the principal shop ; also “ confetti,” 
sugarplums mede either of pozzolana stone im- 
mersed in lime-water, or smail seeds dipped in 
glue and then rolled in chalk. There seems to 
have been all the preparation that would befit a 
great national celebration. A deep and universal 
interest is taken in it by all classes; and here I 
may incidentally remark, that festa days in Italy 
seem matters of choice concern with every age 
and profession. The population today seemed 
fuddled with animal spirits. . One pleasurable sen- 
sation appears to beat through allhearts. Evyery- 
thing being ready for the glee, the great bell of 
the Capitol, which is moved only for great occa- 
sions, announces at two o’elock that the “ masche- 
rata” may begin. But as next Thursday is the 
great day, Vll defer all descriptions till then. 
[To be continued. ] 


{ For the Boston Observer. | 


REV. MR TAYLOR’S ADDRESS 
JUVENILE CONCERT. 
Mr Epvrror —I inclose you my _ recollections 
of Mr Taylor’s address a few weeks since at the 
Juvenile Concert in St Paul’s Church. I have 
followed Mr 'T.’s own rambling with dashes instead 
of amore regular punctuatien — and think it is 
perhaps as good an account as you can get. 
Yours, 


AT TH# 


Mr Taylor, after having spoken of that place— 
the house of God,— and named for the prince of 
the apostles, —as most appropriate for the object 
for which they were assembled, went on to remark 
upon the respectable audience who had come toge- 
ther there, surely not to hear the singing, for that 
was nota novelty, but for the object of the con- 
cert. This object was the education of the chil- 
dren of the vicious poor. Vicious poor, seemed 
a harsh term, yet he was sorry to say, that in this 
country it was but other words for the extreme 
poor. Extreme poverty searcely ever could take 
place in this country, without one or the other 
head of the family being wicked. Viciousness 
must necessarily be the characteristic of poverty 
in the midst of plenty. In Europe there might 
he found the most extreme poverty with piety ; — 
for the circumstances of society were such, as 
to make industry and temperance unavailing for 
the means of subsistence. but so healthy was 
public opinion here, that there could be found 
no poverty which was the result of the oppression, 
the fraud or the legalized injustice of the more 
favored of fortune. An overwhelming tide of 
infamy would rush upon the individuals who 
should oppress and grind the face of a poor man. 
We were a nation of noblemen — there were 
no lower classes — there was plenty within every 
body’s reach who would extend forth his hand 
for his share. The result of sucha state of things 
was necessarily a poverty, where there was any 
poverty, of a peculiar kind. The poverty arising 
from an abuse of a good pair of hands, a good 
pair of eyes, and good muscles — the poverty of 
viciousness, Was a poverty at once the most ex- 
treme, the most helpless, the most hopeless. A 
vicious poor, there was amongst us then — vicious 
poor, and they had children, and it was for the 
sake of these children we had come together. 
‘These yicious poor taught their own characters to 


their children, they did it sometimes intentionally, 
sometimes unintentionally — their language, their 
example taught. The Bethel Sunday School was 
instituted chiefly for this class — half the children 
vere from this class. Half, indeed were from the 
respeciable class of the industrious ; who sent 
their children in order to encorage others, and 
that all might improve together. Could there be 
a higher object of philanthropic effort than such 
a school ? 

It has been my object, said he, in going round 
to the Almshouses, Houses of Industry, and Houses 
of Correction, among those put in there for punish- 
ment, to see how many were converted from ini- 
quity by those restraints. I have pursued this in- 
quiry carefully — I have been at the best ordered 
places of the kind — I have made the minutest ex- 
aminations — I have inquired for ten — I have not 
found them — for five — I have not found them — 
for three —I have not found them — for one —I 
have not found one! While the prison door is 
shut, they are gentle perhaps, peaceable, harmless, 
well-spoken, — the fire of the animal is quenched 
for want of fuel, but the principle is not uprooted. 
Open the doors, and they are again in riot. This 


is the natural result of that vice which is the abuse 
of blessings — of poverty in the midst of plenty. 
It is the most abject and obstinate. I have indeed 
found, piety, meekness, virtue of the highest or- 
der in the almshouses— but it was always the 
relics of better days —a fair morning —a sweet 
youth — brought low by disease, or unavoidable 
misfortune. What should this teach us, — to 
catch the young lambs, to plant virtue in the youth ; 
to give a fair morning to life. 

The Bethel Sabbath School is instituted for 
thisend. It is not the whim of a few instruc- 


tors to go there on Sunday morning. It isa 
heaven directed charity. Our teachers go and 
gather these children of the vicious poor — and 
of other poor who value the privilege ; they hire 
them with promise of clothes, and by all means, 
to come and be taught ; and with patient care they 
wake up the sleeping principle of moral life. 
Under their love and teaching, the dark cloud of 
evil breaks away,— and their faces open like a 
flower to the light and warmth ; and the indwell- 
ing rays shoot forth ina flood towards the great 
magnet, who would draw all to himself. Their 
vices are not hard —their characters are not yet 
formed. All children are almost blanks im charac- 
ter, they have no characters — good or bad. These 
are to be formed by example, precept and instruc- 
tion, and these children im their turn are messen- 
gers of life and light among the old. They carry 
moral instruction to their parents — they ask them 
questions in their artlessness that none else dare to 
ask. Many a parent who would bea tiger, to any 
one approaching with moral counsel, may be ap- 
proached and even taken, by the artless voice of a 
child. One of our children lately went home and 
said to its father — Father, is not God at home as 
well as at Sunday School? Yes. Is it not right 
to pray and read the Bible at home, as well as at 
Sunday School? Yes. Why do you not read 
the Bible and pray—as well as the teachers? 
That isa question that must come home to the 
heart of a parent, which has a moral power, the 
most eloquent sermon could not have. There is 
no prejudice against a child —he takes the soul 
unarmed. My child giving me moral lessons! 
Who could resist this ? 

Another thing isto be said in regard to Sabbath 
School instruction. It supplies the deficiencies 
of Pulpit instruction. Pulpit instruction must 
address the aged, the philosopher — it cannot 
come down and meet the wants of children. 
The Sabbath School instruction answers their 
questions — explains the principles of moral life, 


makes the application to moral conduct, and gives | 


them the principles of virtue in that season whet 
they can be easiest apprehended. The grown up 
ear is dull, the eye is dim, the limb is palsied, 
the soul can searce ever be caught at home — it 
is almost always away — or it is cased up in vice, 
and quenched with the diseases which vice brings 
on —but the Sabbath School teacher goes into 
this cave of abominations, believing that all this 
evil is borrowed matter, for this principle of evil 
we do not bring with us, it is none of God’s gitis ; 
he does not bestow such presents upon us —he 
gives us only heavenly things —we get the evil 
here, it is the abuse of privileges and blessings, 
it is the corruption of plenty —in the midst of it 
all, as the immortal Channing has said, “ God is 
there, heaven is there” —the teacher sees them, 
and looks upon the children, and makes them 
moral teachers. There is the Bethel Sunday 
School, and besides the Sunday School, they have 
religious service in their own separate corporation, 
make their own music — have their own preacher, 
whom God seems to have raised up on purpose 
for them. They are not scattered about in con- 
gregations of the grown up, not able to understand, 
heavy and sleepy and wishing the meeting was 
over — but they are themselves addressed, are 
themselves the audience —the preacher studies 
to interest their minds, and they are interested. 
They love him, they listen to him, they send for 
him when they are sick. Now there is a little 
angel sick probably on her death-bed — who sent 
for him, and who was found dictating messages 
of love to her schoolmates which her mother 
was trying to write down, because she was going 
to heaven. Going to heaven! Merciful heaven, 
do our little children talk to us of going to heaven ? 
Ts this the effect of our Sabbath School? and 
shall we not have means to carry it on? 

The orator here referred, perhaps with a rather 
extravagant encomium — to the effects of imstruc- 
tion, as shown in the music of the children we had 
just heard; and drew from it one of his own hap- 
py figures, as to the effects of instruction in bring- 
ing out the music of the human soul, from the 
yet tender strings of childhood’s heart. But who- 
ever has listened to the rambling eloquence of 
this improvisatore preacher, will excuse the 
failing memory of the reporter; who has, it is 
believed, preserved the main ideas of this infor- 
mal address. 

One fact however, which he dwelt upon, has 
been entirely omitted ; and that is the scorn and 
contumely which the Sunday School children are 
obliged to encounter, from the yet ungathered in- 
fant votaries of vice — who hover round the doors 
of the school, and ridicule the passers in ; and he 
also spoke of the great changes wrought in such, 
as could be persuaded to enter the schoo] — of 
which there had been some cheering instances. 
It is important to remark this, because it shows 
that much as has been effected, more still is to be 
done —and is a call upon the attention of those 
who can contribute to its prosperity. 


MY MOTHER. 

A candidate for the ministry, on the day of 
his ordination, being asked the reason of the hope 
that he had been called by divine grace, expressed 
himself as follows : — 

“]T have no miracle to publish: I have no sur- 
prising or sudden change to relate: but, blessed 
be his name, I was brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. The taking of my little 
hand in hers — I think I feel it still — and leading 
me aside to pray ; her concern on returning to 
the house of God, to enable me to remember 
and understand the sermon; the murmur of her 
dear voice at devotion, as I passed her chamber 
door; the maxims and principles she lodged in 
my infant mind ; the tears that bedewed her re 
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AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


proofs; the caresses that enforced her entreaties ; 
her cheerfulness that constantly said, ‘O taste 
and see that the Lordis good; her example, that 
embodied her religion, and made it as lovely as 
herself ; — these endear the memory of a mother, 
from whom, under God, } have derived my spi- 
ritual, as well as my natural life.” 


SUNDAT SCHOOLS. 


{For the Boston Observer. ] 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON. 

Mr Enitor—The following lesson was given 
at the Bethel Sunday School. It was extempo- 
raneous, and entirely unpremeditated both on the 
part of the teacher and scholars; and great care 
has been taken to preserve the very words of the 
children, who were between seven and ten years 
of age. It was very surprising to the teacher 
that they all (there were three) entered with so 
much spirit into the conversation ; and still more 
so when on writing it down, it was found to be so 
long. The children had been taught in the Sea- 
man’s Infant School, however, and were in the 
habit of thinking and communicating. It is here 
printed in the belief that it may encourage others 
to attempt to give spiritual, and moral ideas of God, 
without which the precepts of Christianity become 
chaff, —and its doctrines slavery or an ignis 
fatuus. The previous conversations of the teach- 
erhad been chiefly directed to producing acquain- 
tance and fearlessness, without which no instruc- 
tion of this kind can be given. pats 


Children, are the stones alive ? 

(With a smile they all answered,) No. 

Then they cannot think ? 

No. 

And they cannot enjoy themselves ? 

No. (And they laughed.) 

What could they be made for, if they cannot 
either think or enjoy themselves ? 

One answered, for other people ; another said, 
to put in the ground. 

Yes; and to build houses, and bridges and to 
make a great many things which people can enjoy. 
But tell me, are the flowers, and plants, and trees 
alive ? 

No, said they. I did not immediately reply, 
and they changed to a doubtful yes; and then, 
Because they die! said one. 

Yes; that proves they have some life; they 
certainly have life enough to make them grow; 
but can they think ? 

No. 

Can they enjoy themselves ? 

They smiled and I added, I do not believe they 
can, though we never can know certainly, I think, 
till we get to heaven, and are taught something 
more about life. But what are flowers made for 
if they cannot think, and enjoy themselves ? 

For other people to enjoy, said one. 

Yes; God makes them, and gives them life 
enough to make them grow, that we may enjoy 
them, and think of the giver. “He who made 
the rose, is fairer than the rose —” 

They were familiar with the hymn, and inter- 
rupted me with “He is all lovely —he is the 
delight of every heart.” 

Some plants are used for medicine, and some 
for food. And trees give us timber to build 
houses and ships. There are many uses to veg- 
etables, and the life that is im them is called veg- 
etable life. Vegetable life makes things grow, but it 
does not see, or hear, or feel, or think. Well now 
tel] me about beasts, birds and fishes ; are they alive ? 

Yes, and they grow. 

And do they not do something else ? 

Yes; they see and hear and taste and smell 
and feel —and enjoy themselves. 
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And love ? 

Yes, 

Do they love one another, or people 2 

3oth. 

Yes, and they are very faithful, especially 
when they love people. But do they think ? 

No, said they.—I did not immediately respond, 
and they said, yes—doubtfully. 

Yes; certainly some of them think. Horses 
remember, they are famous for their memory. 
They sometimes even imagine things to be what 
they are not. And Elephants think a great deal. 
In these countries where Elephants are tamed, 
they contrive plans to do their work. Foxes are 
so full of contrivance that they are called cun- 
ning. If you should read in some books which 
Ihave at home, you would find that animals 
think a great deal. What made you think at 
first that animals did not think ? 

Because they have no souls, said one. 

What is a soul? said I. 

ft is what thinks, said she. 

Well, these creatures think, said I. 

They have not got souls like ours, said one. 

Very true, said 1, but do you know what is the 
difference ? 

What is the difference ? they asked eagerly. 

Let us try to find out, said I. Have you any 
of the same life that is in a vegetable ? 

They laughed and [ could not make them an- 
swer. 

Don’t you grow like vegetables ? 

We don’t grow out of the ground, said one. 

No, said I, but after we are made, don’t we 
grow ? 

Yes. 

Well, then we are somewhat like vegetables, 


and do you know that our bodies are made out of 


the same stuff as plants are; and that is the rea- 
son that when we eat them, it helps us to grow 
large and strong ? 


They smiled, and one said, the blue things we 
eat make our eyes, and the red things our lips. 

I laughed with them, and said, I do not know 
how it is arranged, for it all goes on inside; but 
I know we must be temperate, and not eat too 
much, or we shall be spoilt; if I eat too many 
rosycheeked apples, instead of its making my 
cheeks rosy, it will make them pale. Well, it is 
settled that we are vegetables. Are we animals? 

We can do everything that animals can, and 
more too; said they. 

What more? said I, we have agreed that ani- 
mals can see, and hear, and taste, and smell, and 
feel, and think, and love; and I am sure eagles 
can see better than we, and dogs can smell better, 
and hares can hear better. 

But we can think more, said one. 

Yes, that is true, and we can love more, which 
shows there is some difference. Now what is there 
in us that is not in animals, and which makes us 
think and love better than they can ? 

A soul, said one. 

Well, what is a soul 2 there is my old question: 
that is, what is there in us, which animals have 
not? 
in the least degree ? 

They looked perplexed. At this moment, a 
stray child without any teacher, came to me with 
the catechism and wanted to say her lesson. It 
began with, What does God give you? Listen, 
(said [ to my class,) perhaps the answer to this 
question will tell you. he little girl began. 

He gives me life and strength and health. 
he does to animals, said my children. 

He gives me power to think and love, to learn and 
remember. So he does to animals, said they. 

He gives me power to sce, to hear, to speak, and 
move. ! 

Speak ! they exclaimed. Animals cannot speak. 


So 


What can we do which animals cannot do: 


Deaf and dumb people cannot speak, said I, 
have they no souls ? 

But they make signs, said one. 

And cannot animals make signs? said I. J 
will tell you a story to prove that they do. Dr 
Spurzheim told it to me, and he said he knew it 
was true. There was a gentleman in a town in 
England who had a little dog. This little dog 
was abused very much by the large dogs in the 
town. At last one of the large dogs became his 
friend, and used to fight his battles ; and conquer- 
ed ail his enemies, and continued to be his friend. 
After a while the gentleman moved to another 
town, with his little dog, a hundred miles off from 
the tewn where the great dog lived. It was not 
long before the little dog got into trouble again, 
and had enemies. One day he disappeared and 
was gone a long time. At last he came back with 
the great dog. They both looked lean, tired, and 
starved. The little dog had been after his friend, 
and made him understand his trouble. The 
great dog fought the little dog’s enemies for a 
while, and having conquered them, went back. 
Don’t you think that there was a language of signs 
between that great and little dog ?—And there 
are a great many simpler proofs. 

[To be continued. } 


TO THE CHILDREN OF THE 
STREET SOCIETY. 

[We have kindly been given permission to copy into 
the Observer, the following Address, which was intend- 
ed by the Author, for private circulation among the chil- 
dren of his own Society.] 

With the first Sunday of 1835 I again wish 
you a happy new year. God bless you, my dear 
children, and let His love rest upon you in the 
coming months. ‘Through the last year He has 
been very good to you. He has kept you alive, 
and preserved most of you from sickness, and 
given you all a great deal to enjoy. Some of 
your school-mates and friends have died, and 
God showed His goodness to them in taking them 
away from the evil that is in the world. But to 
you his goodness has been shown in letting you 
live in the midst of so much that is delightful and 
excellent; for if there were not a better world 
than this, much as there is of trouble and sin here, 
who would not be glad that he might spend even 
a few years on earth? How thankful then ought 
we to be, when we may enjoy both this life and 
that other life where there shall be no trouble nor 
sin. 

And now, children, as you are old enough to 
think of these things and can understand the 
loving-kindness of your Heavenly Father, you 
should consider what you can do, and ought to do,, 
as the children of God. I wish to help you in 
learning your duty; and as it is well to begin 
right with the new year, let me tell you about your 
duty to God. You have other duties, of which I 
may speak to you if I should live to another year,, 
but now let me suppose that you have asked how 
you may do your duty to God. I should give 
such answers as these to this question. 

First of all, believe in God just as truly as you 
believe in your own existence. You know that 
your never having seen Him is no reason for not 
believing in him; for you have seen but a very 
small part of the persons or things that you be-. 
lieve in. It is only im your minds that you 
see a great many people of whom. you have 
heard. You do not when you are asleep see or 
think of the kind mother that comes to your bed 
side and looks tenderly upon you; yet there she is 
inmany an hour of affectionate anxiety. So God 
watches over you when you see Him not and re- 
member Him not. He takes care of us all, and 
if He did not care for us, we could not live atm 
hour — we should all perish at once. Think them 
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of God as a real and present Friend. This is 
faith, and it is to the soul what sight is to the body. 

Think of Him, I say, as present — always pre- 
sent, knowing all that we do, hearing all that we 
say, and reading our hearts as we should read an 
open book. Remember that He who is so great 
and good is always with you, and then you will be 
afraid of nothing else, and your fear of God will 
be a happy fear, keeping you only from doing 
wrong. It will be such a fear that you will not 
know that you have it except when you have done 
wrong; for at all other times it will be more love 
than fear. 

Love God then at all times. You know that 
Jesus Christ said that the first and great command- 
ment is—to love the Lord our God with all our 
heart and soul and mind and strength. He 
meant that we should love God more than all else 
that is dear tous. Jesus has taught us to call 
God our Father; did you ever hear of not loving 
a father? You love your parents because it is na- 
tural to you, and because you see how much they 
do for you. Now I believe that it is natural for 
us to love God, and that if we think how much 
He has done for us, we must love Him. He has 
made this world — and a beautiful and wonderful 
world it is, —in which we live. Our bodies and 
our mindsare his work. Without Him we should 
not have our friends, our homes, our schools, or 
or any of our daily comforts. He has given us 
the holy truth and the pure example of Jesus 
Christ, and sent him to save us from sin and fit us 
for heaven. What others have done for us is as 
nothing compared with what God has done for us. 
Surely then we ought to love Him, and love Him 
with the whole heart. You love some persons 
whom you have never seen. You have read of 
Washington and of Howard and of many others, 
whom, when you laid down the book that gave an 
account of them, you felt that you loved for what 
they were and for what they did. Human life is a 
book in which you may read that which will 
teach you to love God. 

You may ask, how you can show this love. 
You can show it to God by feeling it, for he sees 
your hearts and knows the feelings that spring up 
there. But there are two ways in which you can 
express your love. 

You can obey Him. You can do what He 
requires, and what you believe He will regard as 
right. We cannot make God more happy or glo- 
rious than he is now, and if we should never 
think of Him, He would still be as happy and 
glorious as He is now. Yet in the Bible good 
men are said to please God, and we are told to 
live to His glory; because when we obey His 
commandments we let others see how excellent 
His commands are, and because His interest in us 
is So great that it would seem as if He must take 
delight in our improvement. If then you love 
God, you will show your love by doing what He 
wishes or approves, just as you would show your 
love to your father and mother by doing what 
they might wish or approve. Now God makes 
known to us his will by the voices of our own 
hearts and consciences, by the lessons of those 
who are older and wiser than ourselves, and by 
the teaching and character of Jesus Christ. 
Never do what you feel to be wrong; be ready to 
follow the counsels of your parents and teachers ; 
and learn from Jesus Christ by remembering his 
words and trying to be like him in your temper 
and dispositions. Then will you obey God, and 
show to others that the love of God is in your 
hearts. 

You can also show to God your love of Him 
by prayer. Learn to pray, children ; and love to 
pray. If you learn to pray as you ought, you 
cannot but love it. I do not mean that you should 
commit prayers to memory, and say them as if 


you were repeating a lesson every morning and 
night. I mean that you should make your own 
prayers, and say them from your hearts. Ask 
God to give you what you want; tell him what 
those wants are. Your wants are as real as the 
wants of the greatest man on earth, and you may 
speak of them to your Father in heaven in your 
own language. Thank God for the pleasure you 
have had in his goodness. You know what you 
have enjoyed, and you may own to him your glad- 
ness in your own words. Go to Him with your 
hearts full of all the kind, or grateful, or sad, or 
happy feelings which you have, and pour them 
out to him without any concealment or fear. 
Have you not read the verse of the hymn which 
says, 
Prayer is the simplest form of speech, 
That infant lips can try ; 
Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach, 
The Majesty on high. 


Do not then be afraid to pray to God in your own 
thoughts and words. Put in Him the confidence 
of your whole hearts, and desire to hide nothing 
from Him from whom nothing can be hidden. 
When you shall have learned thus to pray to your 
Heavenly Father, you will be more than ever 
careful not to do any thing, nor even have a wish, 
which it would give you pain to confess to Him. 
Believe in God, and think of Him; feel his 
presence ; love Him; obey Him; and pray to 
Him. Then, children, the years of your life will 
be happy years, whether they be many or few. 
Asiyou grow up, you will have a Friend and 
Guardian, though you should lose the friends and 
protectors that now stand around you. And 
whenever you shall go from this world, you will 
go to enjoy the love of God in a siill better world. 
May God keep you from death through this 
year, and at the end of it may you be able to say 
in your own hearts, that you have felt His pres- 
ence in your daily life, and that it has made you 
good and happy. Your friend and minister. 
January 1, 1835. 


ENMUVUGLLIEGBMCB. 


[For the Boston Observer. } 


MATHESON’S MISREPRESENTA- 
TIONS. 

I'ro m the General Agent of the American Unitarian Association, 

Mr Eprror—lTI presume most of your readers 
have seen some notice of the statements, made in 
this country by Dr Matheson a clergyman from 
England, in regard to the decline of Unitarianism 
in that land. Many I believe felt pained at those 
statements. Weare accustomed in New England 
to regard a clergyman as a man of religious prin- 
ciple, sacredly and conscientiously endeavoring to 
govern his words as well as his actions by the 
precepts of the Gospel. We conclude at once 
that such a man will not make bold assertions 
upon a subject in regard to which he is entirely ig- 
norant, and that consequently if he does make state- 
ments in regard to facts he states them simply as 
they are. For these reasons many I have said, were 
pained at Dr Matheson’s statements. I for one 
felt it to be a duty which I owed to the cause of 
truth, and to the oflice I hold, to endeavor to ascer- 
tain the truth in regard to the subject of those 
statements, the present condition and future pros- 
pects of Unitarianism in Great Britain. I therefore 
wrote to a Unitarian clergyman in that country, 
respecting these statements and asking him for the 
truth upon the subject. Having lately received an 
answer from the person to whom I wrote, I send 
for insertion in your paper that part of the letter 
which relates to this subject. 

The writer says, “similar misrepresentations 
to those you complain of have been made in this 


DR 


country, of the decline of Unitarianism in America, 


and particularly in Boston. I should like to know 
accurately what the Unitarian statistics of your 
country, and particularly of Boston are. I know 
not whether you have any authentic documents 
upon the subject. Unfortunately efforts to procure 
such on this side the Atlantic, have hitherto proy- 
ed vain. I can therefore only send you the best in- 
formation I have, on the general accuracy of which 
however you may rely. 

In England and Wales, there are not fewer than 
three hundred societies, avowing Unitarian princi- 
ples. Of these the majority have but small 
congregations, but in several large towns, the 
societies range from two hundred to a thousand 
souls. The ministers are generally men of educa- 
tion and social influence, intimately connected 
with the plans of benevolence which exist in their 
several spheres, and exerting an important influence 
on the general tone of society. In Scotland there 
are not more than five or six established and re- 
gular congregations, though there is much seatter- 
ed Unitarianism, and in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
is very flourishing. The former of these being 
about to build a new and larger house, and the 
latter being engaged in enlarging the one they 
occupy. In several parts of England our views 
are making sure and steady progress. I may in- 
stance Manchester. The place of worship is so 
filled that applicants for seats cannot be accom- 
modated, and the society are making arrangements 
to emigrate to anew building which it is intended 
to erect on a much larger scale than the one now 
occupied. In the vicinity of Manchester too, 
especially in some parts of Derbyshire we are 
making rapid progress, by means of a home Mis- 
sionary society of which I am Secretary. 

In Ireland there are thirtyseven established 
congregations, besides various incipient societies, 
located in the principal towns and most flourishing 
districts, and there is good reason to think that the 
individuals connected with them do not amount 
to fewer than forty thousand. Ten congregations 
might be named, each of which possesses more 
property and social importance than entire Pres- 
byteries in the Synod of Ulster. These thirtyseven 
congregations are connected with the Synod of 
Munster, the Presbytery of Antrim and the Remon- 
strant Synod of Ulster. Our ministers are edu- 
cated at the Manchester College removed to York, 
at the Glasgow University, at the Presbyterian 
College, Carmathen, Wales, and at the Royal Insti- 
tution, Belfast. The first and two last of which, 
are in reality though not in profession Unitarian 
schools, by which £ mean that they have no tests 
by which to exclude persons of other views. For 
popular education very much is done by Unitari- 
ans, much more than in proportion, to their num- 
bers. From a late census it appears that we edu- 
cate 14,350 Sunday scholars and 2,900 day scholars, 
all gratuitously. Our social influence too is in 
proportion to our numbers and very considerable. 
There are not less then fifteen persons holding 
Unitarian sentiments in the house of Commons, and 
in most of our large towns many of the leading 
people are Unitarians. In Manchester, Liverpool, 
London, Bristol, Exeter, this is especially the case. 
Nor is there a doubt but much latent Unitarianism 
prevails throughout the community, especially in 
the established Church and generally among the 
better educated classes. I have reason to know 
that there isa large leaven of Unitarianism among 
the poor also, though perhaps many of its pos- 
sessors know not by name at least the good they 
have. They are Christians after the New Testa- 
ment and not after creeds, and therefore are believ- 
ers in one God and in our Lord Jesus Christ. 


On the whole I have no doubt that Unitarianism 
is spreading not only in England but in Europe, not 
indeed so rapidly as those who know its value and 
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the terrors and fanaticism of much that is called or- 
thodoxy could wish. But our prospects brighten, 
particularly in relation to ministers of anew and, 
as I think, better school, who are rising up to ex- 
pound and confirm the great practical and devo- 
tional principles of the New Testament, rather 
than as many have done remain comparatively 
inert, because they felt the tide of society setting 
strongly against them, or as others, assail manfiuly 
if not sternly existing corruptions which perhaps 
might be more effectually undermined, by the pre- 
sentation in a living and energetic form, ofa 
purer faith and juster views of God’s Providence 
and human destiny. I must add that in no one 
thing is the progress of correct principles more 
fully and as I think satisfactorily illustrated, than 
in the lowered tone and mitigated form under 
which a pseudo orthodoxy now presents itself in 
this country. If we cannot rejoice at Satan’s fall- 
ing from heaven like lightning, we have the com- 
forting assurance that the leaven is working which 
promises to leaven the whole lump. 
Joun R. Brarp.” 


Such, Mr Editor, are the state and prospects of 
Unitarianism in England, in regard to the decline 
of which Dr Matheson spoke so boldly. But let 
his statements pass. The thought of a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, standing up and boldly assert- 
ing what he knows nothing about, or as boldly 
falsifying the knowledge he may possess, is too 
painful to be dwelt upon. But there are other and 
profitable reflections called forth by this view of 
the condition, and prospects of our faith in the 
mother land. Their Home Missionary society 
is formed for the purpose of spreading what is 
regarded as truth. Ought not the zeal of our 
brethren in England to stir us up to greater exer- 
tions than we have as yet put forth? And then 
too let us rejoice that the same spirit which is I 
believe, gaining ground every day among ourselves 
of deep interest in the practical and devotional 
principles of the Gospel, is also pervading the 
hearts of our brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic. I have only to add that as Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, I am endea- 
voring to collect as fast as possible, accurate statis- 
tical information of the state of Unitarianism in this 
country, that I may among other uses refute the 
misrepresentations which have been made in Eng- 
land of our condition and prospects, and to ex- 
press the hope that the friends of our faith, and 
especially the clergymen of our denomination will 
afford me all the aid in their power. Jae 
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THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 8, 1835. 


THE “ BRITISH CRITIC’S ” ATTACK ON AMER- 
ICAN UNITARIANISM. 


We intimated an intention, in our last, of taking some 
further notice of the article in the “ British Critic,” on the 
subject of American Unitarianism, for the purpose of giv- 
ing our readers a specimen of the sort of reasoning which, 
we suppose, passes for sound and good, with the chain- 
pions of “ the establishment.”’ There may be some ground 
for their alarm at the spread of Unitarianism, though the 
writer of the article in question speaks in somewhat ex- 
aggerated terms of its prevalence on this side the water 
when he says that “ it (Unitarianism) is likely to become, 
if it has not already become, the fashionable and pre- 
dominant religion in the United States of America.” 
This is not exactly true at the present moment, yet the 
tendency of things is to bring about what the writer so 
much deprecates, for the old Calvinistic creeds are fast 
losing their authority even in the domains of orthodoxy, 
and seem in a fair way of being soon torn in shreds and 
given to the winds. 


‘ that they possessed divine nature ? 


With the historical argument in favorof Unitarianism, 
that is, its alleged prevalence during the three first een- 
turies of the christian era, the writer in the ‘ Critic” 
does not undertake to cope. In this he is wise, theugh 
he presumes rather too much on the ignorance or credu- 
lity of the publicif he expects that the assertion, now stale 
as it is false, that the “ pseudo-theology of De Priestley”’ 
was “demolished” ata blow by Bishop Horsley, is to 
put down all inquiry. In addition to tlils, he refers to 
the “ erudite labers of Dr Burton,”’ 


ble work on the Apostolicity of Trinitarianism,’ 


and “ Faber’s valua- 
* then 
reads us a chapter from the works of the Rev. C. IH. 
Wharton, “lately edited with a memoir of bis life, by 
the excellent and eloquent Bishop Doane,” and in this 
summary way dismisses the subject. 

The philological argument for the truth of Unitarian- 
ism, that is, the evidence in its favor deduced from the 
language of the Bible by the application of correct prin- 
ciples of interpretation, he pronounces ‘‘ weaker still,’’ but 
instead of attempting to refute it he resorts to the old 
weapon of abuse, and deals out some sarcasms about the 
attempts of Unitarians to resolve trinitarian proof texts 
which they can get rid of in no other way, into the class 
of *‘ mistranslated passages,” or passages to be under- 
stood figuratively, or such as are to be rejected as origin- 
Yet the writer must 
know that these same texts, which Unitariaus reject, are 
rejected also by nearly all sound trinitarian critics, and 
the attempt to uphold them as genuine, can really be 
defended only on the old principle of the use of “ pious 
frauds” as they are called. 

Then comes the metaphysical argument for the truth of 
Unitarianism or the argument drawn from the inherent 
absurdities and contradictions of Trinitarianism. 


ally forming no part of the Bible. 


Here 
the writer lays out his main strength in the effort how- 
ever, rather to divert attention from the point at issue, 
to mislead by vague generalities, or puzzle by ingenious 
sophisms, than to ‘‘demolish”’ the arguments of the 
writer he is combating, by fuir and legitimate reasoning. 

In two or three instances, however, he attempts to 
grapple with his antagonist. He wastes some pages in 
the endeavor to prove, in opposition to Mr Norton, that 
a proposition, announced in human language, can con- 
tain terms which, by the nature of the ideas expressed, 
are incomprehensible. We had supposed it rather too 
late in the day to attempt this, but it seems we were mis- 
taken. Having established his position, as he thinks, he 
turns it to good account, to be sure. Mr Norton, he says, 
can never prove a contradiction against Trinitarianism. 
And why? Because, forsooth, Trinitarianism is an in- 
comprehensible doctrine! Very well, Mr Critic, take 
this horn of the dilemma, if you choose. Since all 
endeavors to define or explain your doctrine, to state 
what it is, and in what it consists,reduce it to an absurd- 
ity, the better way, perhaps is, to say at once that 
« Trinitarianism is — we cannot tell what; it teaches us 
something about ‘three somethings’; it teaches that 
one is three, and three is one in some sense, but in what 
sense we cannot tell, for we do not comprehend it our- 
selves, nor is it comprehensible by the human faculties ; 
so neither Mr Norton nor any body else can prove a 
contradiction against us, for he cannot tell any more 
than we ourselves, what we believe, and what we do 
not.” Yet strange as it may seem, this writer does 
venture, before a conclusion of his article, to intimate in 
what Trinitarianism consists, but his definition amounts 
to a total abandonment of the true doctrine. Thus to 
believe the trinity, is to believe that God has appeared in 
“ the three characters of Creator, Redeemer, and Sanc- 
tifier;” which is nothing more, as it has been said, than 
“ Unitarianism in a mist.” 

Mr Norton’s doctrine, the writer contends, contradicts 
not only the language, but the facts of the gospel. And 
how does this appear? Why, Jesus performed miracles ; 
he controled the “ winds and waves,” therefore he must 
haye possessed an exalted nature. But did not the 
prophets under the old, and the apostles of the new, dis- 
pensation, perform miracles? Does the fact prove 

Besides, Jesus never 


claimed to perform miracles in virtue of his own unbor- 
rowed greatness. ‘Of myself,” he says, 1 can do 
nothing.’-—“ The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth 
the works.” Again, says the writer, the account of 
what took place at Jesus’ baptism and transfiguration, 
is “absolute fiction’ in the Unitarian hypothesis! So 
is the account of the miraculous gifts imparted to the 
early disciples! Yet Jesus himself says, ‘1 will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another comforter — which 
is the Holy Ghost; whom the Father will send in my 
name.” And Peter says, “being by the right hand of 
God exalted, and having received of the Father, the pro- 
mise of the Holy Ghost, be hath shed forth this which ye 


’ 


now see and hear,” all which and other like expressions 
we beg the writer to explain consistently with the sup- 
position that the gift of the holy spirit to the early dis- 
ciples proved Chirist’s independent divinity. Then lastly, 
there is the “‘se/f-achieved resurrection !’’ Yet Peter and 
the other apostles say repeatedly that ‘ God raised him 


up.” 

Such is the sort of reasoning gravely resorted to in 
the nineteenth century, to show that Unitarianism, the 
“ democracy of religion,” the only religion, as it is said, 
for republics, originates in the vagaries of the human 
intellect, wanting the “checks and restraints” of an 
established church, the unerring expounder of the true 
faith ! It originates in precisely such vagaries of the in- 
tellect as led to the assertion of our independence and 
political liberty. We think that there should be reason 
in religion as well as in other things, that religion coming 
from the fountain of all understanding and intelligence 
cannot contradict that reason which is an emanation of 
the Divinity. We feel no great disposition to imitate 
the cunning monk, who when asked by the tempter, 
what he believed, replied, “I believe what the church 
believes.” 
believe? —“ The church believes what I be- 
This may do very well under an “ establish- 
ment,” but we, plain republicans, like to be able to 


And what, said the wily adversary, does the 
church 
lieve.” 


“ vive a reason for the hope that is in us.” 


REVIVAL MEASURES. 


The violent and extravagant measures, which have 
been adopted within a few years, in many parts of New 
England, for the promotion of religion have always re- 
ceived a firm and decided censure, from the great mass of 
liberal Christians. It has often been their lot, especially 
in the villages of the country, to witness scenes of confu- 
sion and excitement, which they could not do otherwise 
than pointedly condemn, as hostile to the cause of pure 
religion, and detrimental to the interests of social morali- 
ty. They have seen whole communities thrown into a 
ferment, the dearest family connexions divided, the 
bands of good neighborhood and friendly feeling rudely 
snapped in sunder, and the seeds of jealousy and strife 
thickly sown in the public mind, under the pretence of 
exciting an interest in religion and promoting the influ- 
ence of Christianity. In such a state of things, they could 
not remain indifferent spectators. They felt it their 
duty to frown on measures, which they honesly believed, 
were at war with the spirit of the Gospel, and which 
would ultimately prove injurious to the interests of reli- 
gion and society. But for doing this, they have been 
called to suffer niuch reproach. They have been brand- 
ed as the enemivs of the cross of Christ, because they 
would not again convert that cross to an instrument of 
injustice and cruelty. They have been called opposers 
of religion, because they opposed the follies of weak and 
deluded religious men. ‘They have been accused of in- 
difference to the cause of the Redeemer, because they 
wished to see that cause advanced only by the spirit of 
truth, and in the beauty of holiness. 

It gives us great pleasure to see that many of the advo- 
cates of the so called revival measures are beginning to 
find out their mistake. They have been led to this dis- 
covery by experience of their inevitable abuses. The 
views maintained by liberal Christians, with regard to 
the best means of promoting religion, are now definced 
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by eminent orthodox authorities. It must give 


our friends satisfaction to learn, that the soler and quiet 


any 


aad regular administration of religious truth, as it has 
prevailed for years, in our New England villages, is again 

urged as the legitimate mode of religious influence, by the 
very men, who have been the loudest in their rebukes of 
Unitarian coldness and apathy. We bave proofs of this 
change of orthodox sentiment, in almost every religious 
paper, that comes to hand. At present we wouid refer 
our readers tou document that has been pretty extensive- 


ly published entitled “The evils of hasty and extrava- | 


gant accounts of the results of protracted meetings. 
Read at the Berkshire and Columbia Ministers’ meeting 
by Rey. D. D. Field of Stockbridge.” 

This article is from the pen of a very respectable 
orthodox clergyman in Berkshire county, who is tho- 
machinery of revival 
We seldom meet 


roughly conversant with the 
mieasures and their pernicious effects. 
with better arguments against the system of excitement 
in religion, fur they come from one, who has been an 


eye witness of their consequences. But he shail speak 
for himself. 

Truth requires me to say, that in former times, when 
there were not so many crying, Lo! here is Christ, and 
lo! there, there were more, certainly among the Congr e- 
gationalists, who not ouly felt the kingdom “of God with- 
in theinselves, but more who farnished evidence that 
this kingdom was a kingdom of righteousness, and peace, 
and joyinthe Holy Ghost. The late stroug winds, earth- 
quakes and fires, have been more agitating; but it was the 
still small voice of farmer years more especially, which 
caused the people to cover their faces in holy reverence 
before God, and to enter upon the self denying and un- 
ostentatious, though kind and benevolent duties of the 
Gospel. 

The Christian public need to be told, that itis possi- 
ble fur excitements to be excessive in religion, as well 
as in politics, and in the affairs of the world. This 
should be told them, without giving cauntenance to 
mere speculative orthodoxy and cold formality. There 
is a happy medinwn between wild fanaticism and death- 
like stupidity, marked hy sobriety, gravity, simplicity, 
and godly sincerity, which ought to be pursued, 

No principle of duty nor expediency can justify settled 
pastors in giving up the control of religious services in 
their congregations to strangers, nor to admit of ques- 
tionable experiment. According to the constitution of 
the New Testament, the great duties of the mtnistry are 
to be performed by pastors, and the people are to 
look to them as their guides and teachers. If they 
eannot perform in given circumstances all the labor 
that is needed, itis far safer securing the temporary aid 
of known, tried, and approved brethren in the’ im- 
mediate ueighborhood, than to send abroad after stran- 
gers. From their increased information, their instruc- 
tions would probably be much more appropriate and 
happy. Ministers at a distance have work enough 
to do in their own churches and vicinity. Jt appertains 
to spiritual husbandmen to keep their own vineyards. 
They would be more likely than rear brethren to advo- 
eate the introduction of proceedings, which could not be 
kept up after their departure without alienation and strife, 
and there would be more delicacy in resisting their wish- 
es. As fora class of ministers who hold themselves in 
a state of readiness to attend protracted meotings, and 
do notexpect to settle, they are an anomaly in the institu- 
tions of the church. “ My brethren, be not many mas- 
ters, Kuowing that ye shall receive the greater condem- 
nation.’ 

Fhere is no class of persons who deserve more kind- 
ness and encouragement from ministers, and from the 


churches of the Redeemer, than modest, humble, devout, 
docile youth, who are looking forward, through a 
course of thorough preparation, “for the sacred office. 
But different treatment is due to those forward, rash, 
superficially edueated young men, who run before they 
vre sent, and go where they : are not desired. A bishop 
inust not be a novice, lest being lifted up with pride he 
full into the condemnation of the evil.” 


We like it and believe it. Our 
ears have long been accustomed to sueh language as this, 
and did we not know that it came from an orthodox 
brother in the western part of Berkshire county, we 
should have set it down as the words of some Unitarian 
It is encouraging to see 
prevalent evils thus attacked, from whatever quarter the 
attack may proceed, and what with the sledge-hammer 
blows that are givea on the outside of the Chinese wall, 
that separates our religious parties, and the industrious 
digging at Ms base, by those within, we do not despair 
ef its final and complete demolition, 


This sounds natural. 


brother much nearer home. 


A Voice rrom a Frirnp. — Anuged and venerable 
friend, whose heart and pen have Jong been devoted to 
the cause of peace on earth and good will among men, 
has given us a few hints, for which he has our thanks, 
and by which we hope to profit. 

“| have enteroZ,” says he, my 77th year. It is very 
doubtful whether I shall live through this winter. I 
would therefore not have you depend on me asa regular 
Should you find sufficient 
encouragement to proceed and should my life and health 
be spared sufficiently for the purpose, I will endeavor 
Ifat 
any time in the course of a year, you should be informed 


contributor to your paper. 


to write enough to pay fora copy of the paper. 


of my decease or incapacity, you may stop sending me 


the paper. I wish you success, and hope you will strict- 
ly adhere to your motto, Liberty, Holiness, and Love.’ 

We are glad that our excellent correspondent approves 
of our motto, and we pray that we may always follow 
his example, in maintaining the principles which it em- 
bodies. They were at the foundation of our Saviour’s 
mission, they have inspired every great reformer and 
friend of man, and the cause that is without them must 
ultimitely dwindle and perish. As Christians, and as 
Unitarians, we cannot be false to these principles without 
being false to ourselves ; butifin our zeal for a favorite 
object, we should ever be tempted to forget them, may 
the imege of our venerable friend rise up and re 


buke us. 


Reapers or Periopicars. — In procuring subscribers 
for the Observer, we were a good deal struck with the 
fact, that many names given to the Publisher were on the 
list of no other religious periodical. From information 
received by him, and from other facts which have come 
to our knowledge, we apprehend that the number of 
those who take no religious periodical is much greater 
than is usually supposed. We do not know that this is 
the case with Unitarians to a greater exent, than it is 
with other denominations of Christians; but, however 
that may be, we regard it as a fact, which it is desirable 
to have otherwise. We believe that the great views 
which distinguish Unitarians are best promoted by read- 
ing and reflection. A habit of thought, is essential to 
theirreception. If we can get those who are inclined to 
liberal Christianity, those who are inquiring on the sub- 


ject, and indeed those who are opposed to us, to read 


our publications, regularly, we should have no doubt of 
a good effect. We believe it would increase the know- 
ledge, strength of conviction and clearness of opinion of 
our friends, and the eharity and good feeling of our — 
we will not say enemies, — but of those who differ from 
us in opinion. As the French Monarch wished that 
every family in his kingdom might have a chicken in 
their pot, we cannot help wishing that every family in 
our land may be supplied with a good religious peri- 
odical. 


Statements or Dk Matrurson.—We call the attention 
of our readers to an article of the General Secretary A. 
U. A., on the statements made by Dr Matheson, on the 
condition of Unitarianism in England. They will per- 
ceive from it how much dependence is to be placed on 
general statements, uttered in the heat of extemporaneous 
speaking, with regard to the success and prospects of 
different denominations. They will also see a proof of 
the importance of the office of General Secretary, and 
the zeal and vigilance of its present incumbent. 


Sarem LanpmMArk.—We note-~in mercantile phrase 
—the favor of the Editor of the Salem Landmark, in the 
leading article of his Saturday’s paper. We have no 
room to do him justice this week. He shall hear from 
us in our nest. 


To CorresponpENTs. — Our correspondents must 
have patience. We are flooded with matter, but shall 
printit as fastas we can. We shall be glad to hear 
from them as often as they please, notwithstanding. 


LKVCPLECBS OF BOORSLa 


Elements of Psychology: ineluded in a critical 


examination of Locke’s essay on the Human 
Understanding. Ey Victor Consin, Professor of 


Philosophy of the Faculty of Literature at Paris 
&ec. &c. Translated from the French, with an 
introduction, notes and additions, by C. 8. Henry. 
Hartford. Cooke & Company. 1834. pp. 355. 
8vo. 


This work is highly creditable to the talents of the 
translator and the enterprise of the publishers. M. Cousin 
is well known to the literary world, as the first living 
philosophical writer in France. He has given a new 
impulse to thought and sentiment in his own eountry, 
and done much to redeem it from the reproach of mate- 
rialism and skepticism, in the higher departments of its 
literature. ‘The present is one of the ablest, and in many 
respects, perhaps the most important of Conse 
It isa fine specimen of profound philosophical 
criticism, applied to some of the most interesting subjects 
of human thought. Its tendency is to place the philoso- 
phy of religion and morals on a deeper and stronger 
foundation, than can be given to it by the speculations of 
We are glad to receive this work in its present 


produc- 
tions. 


Locke. 
agreeable dress from the hands of its able translator, 
He has succeeded in rendering the spirit of his original 
His introduction and 
notes contain much valuable information, accompanied 
with original comments and illustrations, happily con- 
ceived and well expressed. 

We hope this work will be found in the hands of our 
In the pres- 
ent state of opinion among us, nothing seems more essen- 
tial to the attainment of harmony of sentiment, if not of 
identity of belief, than sound and elevated views of the 
philosophy of religion, and these, we think, mustalways 
be based onasound philosophy of the buman mind. 
The prevalence of infidelity, moreover, ean be perma- 
nently checked, only by such views of man’s nature and 


into smooth and flowing English. 


theological students, of every persuasion. 


destiny, us are attained in a higher order of speculation 
than that suggested by Locke. On this account, as well 
as many others, we repeat our thanks to Mr Henry, and 
the hope that his translation will not be neglected by 
any thinking seeker of truth, especially among our young 
men, 


The Law of Liberty. A Sermon, delivered 
before the First Congregational Society in Har- 
vard, 'Thanksgiving-day, November 27, 1834. By 


Washington Gilbert, minister of said Society. 
Published by request. Boston: Benjamin H. 
Greene. 183 


This is a good and wholesome sermon from James i. 
12. Itillustrates the duties, which 2s subjects of the 
law of liberty, we owe to our country, our fellow-men 
and our heavenly Father, or our civil, social, and relig- 
ious obligations. These topics are handled with ability 
and good judgment. If we have any fault to find with 
the sermon, lest we should be aceused of praising our 
friends, itis that the preacher undertook too much,— 
either of his topics affording matter enough for one dis- 
course. The first topic suggests several important 
remarks, on the peculiar aspect of the present time. 
They are uttered in a tone of manliness, and strength, 
and form the most interesting part of the sermon, 


A Sermon preached on Sunday evening, Noy. 
2, 1834, at the Ordination of Charles F. Barnard 
and Frederick 'T. Gray, as Ministers at large in 
Boston, by Joseph Tuckerman; with the Charge 
by William E, Channing. Boston: Russell, 
Odiorne & Metcalf. 

We are quite late in the day with our notice of this 
sermon. Our apology is, that our editorial existence did 
not commence until after it was printed. In our private 
capacity as listener to the word preached, we heard it 
with great pleasure, and have since read it, if without 
instruction, through our own fault. The occasion on 
which it was delivered was one of deep interest. The 
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AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


audience was overwhelming, the object of the service 
unprecedent d among us, and the various performances 
in a spirit and tone, with which no heart could remain 
untouched. The published writings of Dr Tuckerman, 
and this discourse among the number, would be a last- 
ing monument to the excellent efforts of the Ministry at 
Large, even if there were no others. 


The Spirit of Jesus. A Sermon preached at 
the installation of the Rev. D. H. Barlow, in Brook- 
lyn, New York, December 17, 1834, by W. H. 
Furness. 

We are stil] worse situated with regard to this sermon, 
for we have not read it. We have heard of a copy 
floating somewliere in the city, but have been unable to 
seize tt. Thus much we can say of it, without perusal, 
knowing from whom it came, that it is filled with 
glowing and generous sentiments, beautifully and pow- 
erfully expressed. If a copy finds its way to the Boston 
Observer in this our day of small things, we will engage 
that when our veice is louder, we will never notice 
another production of the Author’s withont reading it. 


A Collection of Hiymns for Temperance 
Meetings. Published hy the Council of the Mas- 
sachusetts Temperance Society. Boston, Ford & 
Damrell. 

This is a seasonable publication. 
original Hyrins, urder signatures which indicate the pen 
of popular and favorite writers. It has some good poetry 
and no sectarianism. 


It contains several 


SUSLWARBWa 


Sincurar Faxatictsm.— The Salem Gazette pub- 
dishes from the Caleutta Journal, the following remark- 
able letter from the celebrated Jewish Missionary, 
Joseph Wolff. We have seen the same article in a 
London paper. Wolff has since the date of the letter, 
returned over jand to Malta, where he is preparing his 
travels for publication, after which he proposes making 
another journey through Thibet, China, and Siberia, 
and afterwards coming to America. 


TO THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL. 


Dear Frienps— Having now taken leave, and I 
hope forever from Mr Burnes, I would consider myself 
to be dishonest by not laying before you the whole of the 
circumstances to which Mr Burnes alludes, with regard 
to my frequently casting out devils. I told him the fol- 
lowing fact: —In the year 1828, when [ left with my 
wife, the city of Cairo for Jerusalem, one night, when 
sitting in our tent, and the Arabs near the fire, one of 
them, Hej Ali by name, was talking. Whilst he was 
talking, a horrid voice came out of him — it was like 
the voice of the tormented spirit in hell. T asked the 
Arabs, “ What is this?” Arabs: “The Devil!’” My 
wife trembled all over. One of the Arabs said to the 
Devil, ‘In the name of Mohammed, the prephet of God, 
be silent.” 

Devil, I don’t know Mohammed — Mohammed is a 


pig. 

Myse'f, (to the Devil) : In the name of Jesus be silent. 

Devil, Who is near me? Is Elijah near me? 

Myself, In the name of Jesus, be silent ; — and the 
Devil was silent. 

The same circumstance happened again the second 
night, and [ silenced him again with the name of Jesus ; 
but as we observed the Arab was a great blasphemer 
and a profligate, I made no use of the name of Jesus 
the third night; but Ahmed, a Bedouin, who became, 
through this circumstance, a believer, made use of the 
name of Jesus, and the Devil was silenced. __ 

This circumstance was reported on our arrival at 
Gaza, to the Governor, who reported it to Abd Allah 
Pasha, the late Pasha of Acre. 

With regard to my one interview with Christ at Bo- 
chars, it is as follows: — In speaking with Burnes on 
this subject, at Cahool, I introduced it with Dr John- 
son’s and Leibnitz’s belief about apparitions, as Paul 
did Arajus the poet, in Acts xvii. But I need not to do 
so with you, and I mention the whole circumstance. 

When my mind one evening was very much cast 
down, having been accused to Gosh Rekle as a Russian, 
I wept, when suddenly a splendor covered my room, 
and the voice “ Jesusenters!’’ thundered in my ears. I 
saw suddenly Jesus standing upon a throne surrounded 
by little children, mercifully and kindly looking at them. 
I fell down and worshipped, and the vision disappeared ! 
This is the one instance I mentioned to Burnes. But 
now one similar instance more, which I never mention- 
ed to Mr Burnes. When arriving at Malta for the fifth 


time, in the Lazaretto, from Macedonia, my mind was 
very much east down, for a horrid hypocrite had impos- 
ed upon me. I walked about in my room and said, “ I 
am afraid my whole trial of converting the Jews is in 
vain,’ when suddenly my room was transfigured, and | 
believed I was in New Jerusalem. Jesus Christ, sur- 
rounded by Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the apostles 
walked about in the streets! Paul with a crown upon 
his head, turned to me, and said, if | remember well 
these words: “ Now isit otherwise you have not such a 
beautiful crownas myself, but still you havea crown !”’ 
The daughters of Jerusalem were devoutly looking out 
of the widows, saying when Christ approached, ‘* Now 
he has his tabernacle with men!” Some of the saints 
were looking about and said, ‘‘ What are these ships 
coming froma distance as the doves to their windows? 


| These others replied, ‘‘ These are the ships of England,” 


and the vision disappeared. I have not proclaimed the 
Christ, and not of Joseph Wolff, is my object; but as 
Burnes has misstated facts, and adds frequent casting 
out of devils, I thought it necessary to state these 
points. I have only to add, that on account of my 
preaching against Mohammed, I was temporarily exiled 
from Egypt by Mohammed Ali, and Abd Allah, Pasha 
of Acre has accused me to the Porte, and the Janissa- 
ries of Adrianople wanted to cut me into pieces, cireum- 
stances known to Sir Robert Gordon and Sir Stratford 
Canning, by which you will perceive the total falsehood 
of Burnes’ assertions with regard to my belief in the 


pseudo prophet. 
JOSEPH WOLFF, Missionary. 
Hyderabad, June 4, 1833. 


How ruines worx.—A respectable clergyman now 
resident in a region of country in the West, particular- 
ly infected with New School doctrines, makes to us the 
following sorrowful complaint ; “ | am almost ruined, as 
to worldly matters. I believe, nay, I am fully persuad- 
ed, that the cause of such treatment is to be traced, to 
New School versus Old School — Hopkinsianism versus 
the Confession of Faith. Because [ would not go with 
them, against true and real Presbyterianism, J must go 
down. ‘This is the order of things in this section of the 
country, and I am determined to leave it.’’ — Presbyte- 
rian. 


Episcopan Concerns. — The “ Missionary Press” 
connected with the Protestant Episcopal church in New 
Jersey, has commenced the publication of a weekly 
sheet of small size, denominated The Missionary; and 


the English Religious Magazines. i 

We take this opportunity of directing the attention 
of “ Bishops and other clergy,” toa “ letter from a zeal- 
ous minister of the Episcopal church in one of the 
Southern states,’ inserted in the Vew York Evangelist 
of December 20th, in which, the said minister avows his 
fellowship with the Evangelist and Dr Taylor of New 
Haven, in those doctrines, which are as much at war 
with the Thirty-nine articles as with the Westminster 
Confession. If this letter be authentic, as we presume 
it is, then, the so much boasted “‘ union of doctrine and 
order” in the Episcopal church, is not suficient to fence 
out heresy. — lb. 


Tue Procession or tHE Hoty Guosr.— Dr Tay- 
lor and his associates lately asserted in their Reply to 
the Professors of New Windsor, that ‘‘ there is not pro- 
bably an individual in the Presbyterian church who 
believes in the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and the Son.” The assertion is perfectly reckless 
and as remote from truth, as it could be. Dr Taylor 
may have some intimate friends in the Presbyterian 
church, who may regard the eternal sonship of Christ 
and the eternal procession of the Holy Ghost as an eter- 
nal nonsense, to use the reverent phrase of another The- 
ological Professor in New England ; bat all true Pres- 
byterians, as far as we know, cordially adopt the lan- 
guage of the Westminster Confession on this subject, 
which is as follows ; ‘The Father is of none, neither 
begotten nor proceeding ; the Son is eternally begotten 
of the Father; the Holy Ghost, eternally proceeding 
from the Father and the Son’’ — Ib. 


H. Stephenson, methodist preacher, who has been 
laboring for some time in Texas, has communicated to 
the Christian Advocate and Journal, an interesting ac- 
count of his labors. He says the government does not 
“ oppose any barrier to the introduction of the Gospel 
in Texas.” Mr 8. and another brother from England, 
has gathered three societies, embracing together 102 
members. 


Gladden Bishop, a Mormonite Preacher, in an ac- 
count of this fanatic sect, says it commenced in Man- 
chester, Ontario county, N. York, April 1830, with only 
‘six members, and now numbers 20,000, and 800 teachers, 
with two printing offices, two stores, and a large stone 
edifice, for a house of worship. 


Liseraritizs.—The Treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Eye and Har Infirmary, acknowledges the receipt 


circumstance in India before, for the preaching of 


another weekly sheet of eight pages, entitled, Spirit of 


through the Post 


Theodore Lyman, Sen, gave #1000, as a new year’s 
present, to the Bethél church, atid Col. T. H. Per- 
kins, and John P. Cushing, Esq. $500, each. 


Mr Samuel Appleton, who gave 500 to the Infant 
School Fair the other day, gave Thursday, $1000 to 
the Eye and Har Infirmary. When such met possess 
wealth, the poor are benefitted. — Transcript. 


Professor Vethake has been appointed President of 
Washington College, Lexington, (Va.) in place of Dr 
Marshall, brother of the Chief Justice, resigned. 


The Hon. George Robertson, Chief Justice of Ken- 
tucky, has accepted the appointment of Adjutant Pro- 
fessor of Law in the Transylvania University. 


Rev. William. 8. Potts, ef St Louis, Mo. has been 
unanimously chosen by the trustees, to the oflice of 
President of Marion College. 


New Enetanp Scroors.— A writer in a southern 
paper thus describes the free schools of New England. 
The poorest boy in the free schools feels as high and as 
proud as the son of the richest. “You do riot mefn,”’ 
said Goy. Barbour of Virginia, after visiting the superb 
free schools of Boston, which he admired very much, 
“that these schools are free!” ‘Indeed, I do,” said 
the school committee man. ‘You remember the boy 
that got the gold medal in the class that we have just 
examined, and the boy wito lostit? The first is a son 
of that woodsawyer there (pointing toa man who was 
sawing wood in the street,) and the second a son of 
John Quincy Adams, ex-President of the United Sates.”’ 
The Virginian stared in astonishment at a spectacle 
like this,’and he no longer wondered at the prosperity of 
New England. 


BCCLBSLASLUGALBa 

South Congregational Society in Natick--Rev. 1. H. 
TY. Blanchard, formerly of Harvard, has received an 
unanimous invitation to become pastor ef the South Con- 
sregational Society in Natick, recently upder the care of 
Rev. Mr Thompson of Salen. He has accepted the in- 
vitation, and the last Wednesday in February is appoint= 
ed for his Installation. 


Dedication.=-On Wednesday, 24th ult. the new Meet- 
ing House in Haverhill village, Mass., built for the use 
of the Second Church and Congregation under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. Joseph Whittles¢y, was dedicated. 


Installation —Rey. William Henry Knapp was instal- 
led as Pastor of the First Universalist Society in Danvers, 
(New Mills,) on Christmas day. Sermon from 1 ‘Tim- 
othy, iv. 16. by Rev. L.S. Everett, of Charlestown. 


We learn that the First Congregational Church and 
Trinitarian Congregation Society in Scituate, have given 
the Rev. Luke A. Spoffard a unanimous tall to become 
their Pastor.— Bridgwater Press. 


MARRIED, 

In this city. on New Year’s evening, by the Rey. Mr 
Lothrop, Dr Charles Mifflin, of Philadelphia, to Miss 
Mary, daughicr of Hon. B. W_ Crowninshield. 

Same evening, by Rev. Mr Frothingham, Mr Peter 
Trott, of the firm of Currier & Trott, to Miss Almira, 
daughter of Mir Henry Tolman. 

Same evening, by Rev. Dr Wainwright, George M. 
Barnard, Esq. to Miss Susan L. Tilden. 

Same evening, by Rev. Mr Bladgen, Mr Marshall 
W. Atwood to Miss Caroline Fittz. 

Same evening, by Rey. Dr Lowell, Mr Alanson Rice 
to Miss Caroline Youn:. 

In Walpole, on New Year's evening, by Rev. Mr 
Storer, Mr Edmund W. Clap to Miss Achsah Hawes. 

In Dedhain, Mr John Shorey, of this city, to Miss 
Cordelia Guild. 


PRIBD, 


CT Os WD) Gree 

In this city, on Monday evening, suddenly, Mrs Ade- 
line M. Barnard, 25. wife of Rey. Charles F; Barnard. 

James Allen, Esq.; Mr Peter Lawrence,20; Mr John 
Cades, 34; Mr John Bostdn, 24. 

In Providence, on Wednesday evening, Mr Henry 
Bowen, 2d, in the 35th year of his age. 

In Claremont, N. H. Hon. Samuel Fisk, 65, a native 
of Brookfield. He graduated at Harvard University ii 
1783. 

At Independence, Indiana, Dec. 2, William H. 
Brooks, M. D. formerly of this eity. 
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{For the Boston Observer.] 
A BIRTH-DAY BLESSING. 


TO » TWELVE YEARS OLD. 


Tuov spirit bright! though wishes only show 
How weak we are — how little ‘tis we know ; 
My heart will wish that childhood’s sacred power 
Could still prolong for thee, its consecrating hour. 


Yet what is time? 
That breathes in childhood’s bosom, may endure 
The shock of years; and that its sunny eye 
Doth tell of that within that may refuse to die ; 


I know the spirit pure 


For childhood’s bosom is the poet's dream ; 
The soul undarkened yet by earth ; the gleam 
Of light that was in Paradise; the tree 

Whose fruit is genius, power, and immortality ! 


But ah! how many turn aside and eat 
The tree of death. 
The giant spit of the earth, they die 


Unfortified to meet 
To all that makes life blest, beneath his withering eye! 


Oh! rush not thou so blindly into life, 

Nor ask too early for the giant strife ; 

Still dwell secure, while love and joy grow strong, 

*Mid childhood’s trusting prayers, and sacred fear of 
wrong. 


’T is thus the saint, the hero, and the sage, 

Preserve the unfallen man from age to age ; 

With childhood’s asking heart still looking up, 

Till he, the source of good, hath filled the o’erflowing 
cup. 


And hence, the artist and the poet draw 

Their power to charm, to elevate, to awe ; 
Faithful to childhood’s love and interests, lo ! 
On beauty calling, — Paradise again doth glow! 


And is it thus? And is the gifted eye 

The unfettered flow of pure humanity ? 

And doth the Eternal Beauty, Truth, and Good 
‘Thus o’er the fountain-head of soul forever brood ? 


Then ever be a child! in this one prayer 

1 ask for all the loftiest man can share, 

The spirit free from ‘ custom’s frosty weight,” 

And open toeach thought that makes the human being 
great. Py P: 


COLLECULOMSa 


We make the following extracts from a very entertain- 
ing volume just published, entitled “ Letters to a Gen- 
tleman in Germany, edited by Francis Lieber.” The 
remarks on Fanaticism are an introduction to an account 
of a Methodist Camp-Meeting, but we are certain they 
do not apply to all the ministers or members of that 
wide spread denomination. It is well to listen to the 
criticisms of foreign travellers, although we must take 
them with some allowance in their application. 


PRINCIPLES OF FANATICISM. 


Let me first give you a few general observa- 
tions, the truth of which has been impressed upon 
my mind with additional strength by my seeing 
camp-meetings. 

First: All protestant enthusiasts or fanatics 
resort to the Old Testament and the book of rey- 
elation in preference to the New Testament, for 
proofs and testimony of their belief and kind of 
worship, for imagery in preaching and their forms 
of conception and expression, often even of the 
principles of their peculiar ethical views. They 
believe themselves to be the people of Israel. A 
God “who swears in his wrath” seems to be 
more congenial to them than a God who «is love,” 


the bountiful father of his children. 


Roman 
catholic fanatics, though their zeal may carry 
them to monstrosities of belief and action, never- 
theless move more within the general outlines of 
the tenets of their church, or, at least, within 
what is believed to be true by great catholic 
masses. 

Secondly: Christian fanatics universally oceupy 
themselves more, nay nearly exclusively, with the 
fear of hell and the state of the damned, not with 
the hope of a reunion with God; with the anxiety 
to escape eternal punishment, not the zeal to win 
the love of God, and to Jove him with the in- 
creasing pleasure which a pure soul finds in loy- 
ing the only perfect being. If the comparison 
be not offensive to you, I would say, they are like 
bad soldiers driven into battle by cannons placed 
behind them, not led by the love of country, and 
a genuine feeling of honor. 

Third: All religious enthusiasts preach dog- 
matics and polemics, not practical virtue or the 
long-suffering of a purified soul; or if they do 
preach the latter, it is not in order to instil into 
the souls of the hearers that gentle charity and 
elevated kindness, which is one of the choicest 
flowers of all religion, all virtue and all cultiva- 
tion of the mind, but rather to strengthen them 
against the gibes and sneers or attacks of the 
world. All the sermons I heard in the camp- 
meeting which gave rise to this letter, and in an- 
other I visited some years ago, were exclusively 
dogmatic or polemic, and one preacher actually 
mentioned every Christian sect from the catholics 
to the quakers, with unkind and uncharitable 
remarks, excluding them all from the bliss which 
the true methodist is to expect in after life. 


T have often enough heard similar strains of 


preaching in Roman catholic countries. Once a 
Jandlord of mine, when I was a soldier, took great 
pains in his way, to save my soul, and assured me 
when I asked him whether he really believed, 
that a good and virtuous protestant could not 
possibly enter into heaven, that perhaps he might 
by way of exception, but undoubtedly only to 
wait upon the catholics. I expressed my hope 
that I should be made his servant and that he 
would prove an indulgent master. On the other 
hand, the minister who preached the above men- 
tioned sermon, said that if any but methodists 
would be admitted to the purest bliss, he was sure 
his grandmother would be one of them ; she was 
a most pious baptist. The ignorant will always 
mingle their personal affairs with whatever sub- 
ject they may be treating of. So much for un- 
charitableness, the vulgarest banner that can be 
unfurled for enlistment in any cause. 

Fourth: Also, the less informed a preacher is, 
the more dogmatic and polemic he invariably is in 
his sermons. 

Fifth: All Christian fanatics give to the word 
love, though used in a religious sense, a certain 
amorous meaning, applied in a spiritual sense. 
You can trace this index of enthusiasm through 
all ages of the Christian church; from the times 
of some most glowing early hymns, to those of 
the latest methodist songs. 

Sixth: All enthusiasts dislike exceedingly to 
reason, as is natural, and always will end by say- 
ing, All you say is perfectly right according to 
the world’s reasoning and from your point of 
view ; but the true light has not dawned upon 
you; you cannot understand us; we know we 
are right, because God is within us; we know it, 
and if ever the light appears within you, you will 
say with us, “ We know it, it is certain.” 

Seventh: Love of notoriety, be it even but in 
a very limited circle, is one of the main springs 
of action, with most fanatics. 

Highth: Fanatics are never satisfied with a 
calm and placid adoration of the deity, but evi- 


dently seek for excitement, and obvious proof of 
it; so much so, that frequently the preachers 
appear dissatisfied when they are unable to bring 
their hearers to the desired pitch, and they judge 
of the excellence of a sermon or prayer by the 
degree of excitement it has produced; though 
every observer knows well, that nothing, in fact, 
is easier than to move a congregation to tears, or 
to produce any similar signs of emotion. The 
account of a few touching scenes, eloquently 
described, is sufficient; but conviction, which 
takes root in the mind, and which lasts, is a more 
difficult task. 1 found in a work on_ pastoral 
theology the advice given to young ministers, 
carefully to avoid excitement, because, said the 
writer, (an experienced and pious minister and 
professor of theology,) nothing is more enticing 
if once begun, and nothing creates so eraving an 
appetite for more excitement, and disposes the 
hearer less for true conviction, and that calm state 
of mind, without which no fulfilment of our 
most sacred duties is possible. 

Ninth: Nothing is more frequent, than that 
fanatic preachers entertain their hearers with ac- 
counts of their own former state of infidelity, and 
in a boasting manner badly covered over by words 
of self-accusation. Sometimes this is done in 
order to show that they too, in thei time, were 
smart people, sometimes to show their great hu- 
mility by thus exposing their sins and errors, and 
it is always, partly, owing to the circumstance 
that ignorant as well as fanatic people delight in 
treating of themselves, to which I have already 
alluded. This remark holds not only in religion. 

Finally, fanatics of all times, in all countries, 
and of all religions, have considered religious 
hysterics asa sign of the peculiar favor of the 
Deity toward the afflicted individual ; and have 
dwelt upon them as a striking proof of the strong 
effect which the spirit of the Deity exercises upon 
those who have received its influence. Heathens, 
Mahometans, Jews and Christians, in antiquity, 
in the middle ages, and in our own times, have 
done and are doing the same. 


A POWERFUL SERMON. 


I have now spoken of so much startlmg preach- 
ing, that I will give you a sermon which appears 


to me one of the sublimest I ever heard. At any 
rate there is no ranting or cant in it. An ac- 
quaintance of mine marched as a_ volunteer 


against the French in 1813, and had been made, 
by the time to which I refer, an officer. Previous 
to his taking arms he had been a student of the- 
ology and is now a minister. On the morning 
of the battle at Leipzig, the commander of his 
battalion called upon him to preach to the soldiers. 
The usual scaffold of drums was formed; the 
regiment was placed ona hill, the view from 
which extended over a large part of the field of 
the largest battle ever recorded — the giant battle, 
as it has often been termed. It is easy to imagine 
how the preacher felt when he stood on his ele- 
vation, and looked on his brethren im arms, and 
on the extensive plain which was soon to drink 
the blood of the brave in torrents. He began, 
“ Brethren, warriors — there is the enemy of our 
country —there is God (pointing toward heaven) 
—pray ”—he could say no more. The whole 
congregation in arms prayed in silence, when the 
distant thunder of artillery called them to their 
martial duty, and gave the signal that the murder- 
ous contest was beginning, which raged three days, 
and decided the fate of Hurope. 


Ir family religion was always fully discharged, 
the preaching of the word would not long re- 
main the general instrument of conversion. 
Baxter. 
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ESSAYS FOR THE BELIEVER AND DIS- 
BELIEVER. 


NO. Il. — THE POSITION OF THE DISBELIEVER. 


Instead of denouncing the disbeliever and 
dwelling upon the odiousness of his character, we 
should seek for his point of view, ascertain why 
he is a disbeliever, and what it is that he dis- 
believes. 

This is not easily done. The believer and dis- 
believer are each other’s antipodes. 
only see through different mediums, but they 
really see different things. It is extremely diffi- 
cult for the believer to forget his belief, at least to lay 
it aside, to divest himself of himself, so to speak, 
for a time, and to make himself a disbeliever, to 
call up the disbeliever’s feelings, to see things with 
the disbeliever’s eyes, and to judge them with the 
disbeliever’s understanding. And yet this he 
must do before he can do him or his disbelief the 
least justice. 

To do this requires a knowledge of mind and 
habits of discrimination, which few possess. 
needs a clear undersianding of oneself to be able 
to distinguish, with accuracy and precision, what 


he believes from what is connected with it, which | 
is always governed by a sentiment of the insuffici- 


he neither believes nor disbelieves, because it is 
not made a subject of distinct consideration. 
And yet it is this something which is connected 
with what he believes and which is made no ac- 
count of by the believer, that stands in the fore- 


ground of that picture of religion, which is pre- | 


sent to the eyes of the disbeliever. The position of 
the believer is such that he does not see it. 
Objects of greater prominence attract his attention 
and absorb his thoughts; while the position of 
the disbeliever is such as to conceal these more 
prominent objects of the believer and to prevent 
him from viewing them distinctly, if, indeed, he 
views them at all. 

Mind is imperfect. Its horizon is bounded. 
Its view, correct enough far as it extends, must 
always be defective. It can never take in the 
whole of truth. Consequently all our notions of 
religion, just indeed as far as they go, must be 
defective. Beyond the truth seen and believed, 
there lie boundless regions of the unknown. Now 
the believer looks solely upon that little portion 
of truth which the mind has discovered, and see- 
ing in that nothing but truth, he is filled with 


satisfaction and delight; but the disbeliever looks | 


beyond the limited horizon of the known, off into 
the boundless regions of the unknown regions 
which have not yet been conquered by the mind 
and annexed to the domains of truth. He sees 
that off in that immense world, there is needed a 
stronger light than the believer has yet obtained, a 
guide which the prevailing system of religion, 
whatever it may be, has not supplied. He becomes 
conscious of a want which that system does not 
meet, and which he gradually comes to believe it 
cannot meet. His confidence in it is therefore 
impaired ; his ardor for it cools ; he becomes in- 
different to it, and if any circumstances transpire 


They not) 


One | 


‘only reach to a certain extent. 


— — 


to awake him from his indifference, he may think 
it false, mischievous and therefore become a dis- 
believer, an opponent. 

This result is in some degree inevitable and must 
be so long as mind remains imperfect, or only im- 
perfectly developed. So long as mind remains 
imperfect or only imperfectly developed, our 
notions of religion cannot be perfect. They can 
The boundless 
space beyond that extent, will if filled with any- 
thing be filled with error. But mind its pro- 
gressive. Its power of vision is forever enlarging, 
and it every day becomes able to see farther and 
farther off into the unknown and to make new 
conquests to truth from the dominions of error. 
Our notions of religion, consequently are forever 
becoming more and more perfect, that is, forever 
embracing more and more of truth. But this pro- 


| gression is made only under the condition that 


men become dissatisfied with that portion of truth 


already obtained ; for, as Jong as men are satisfied 


with that they will seek for nothing more. 

Now there are some individuals who have the 
sentiment of the insufficiency of the amount of 
truth obtained, in a much greater degree than 
others. Why we knownot. But that it is so we 
do know, and the result of this is the separation of 
the human race into two grand divisions. One 
division, which I shall term the movement party, 


ency of what is, and generally, though not always, 
of something better to be obtained ; the other di- 
vision, I shall call the stationary party, a party 
satisfied with what is, and of course, deprecating 
all change. In some epochs the movement party 
is little numerous; men’s minds look back rather 
than forward and seem to believe in the past and 
the present, rather than in the future. These are 
epochs of belief, epochs the absence of which 
many wise and good men are perpetually lament- 
ing. But they are epochs in which the human 
mind makes little advance. They are the night 
of the intellect, in which it slumbers ; but in 
which it, indeed, is refreshed and invigorated to 
make, on its awaking, more powerful exertions 
to achieve new and more glorious victories. In 
other epochs the stationary party is small. Near- 
ly the whole human race is carried away by the 
spirit of movement. The past is condemned ; 
present institutions are examined ; fixed order is 
broken up ; all the elements of society are thrown 
into confusion, and nearly all minds are turned 
towards the future, and look to it with eagerness 
and hope. These are infidel epochs, but they are 
epochs of progress. Epochs in which the mind 
leaps forward and grasps a truth, a good which it 
had not before possessed, of which it had not 
dreamed. 

The position of the disbeliever, of right, is in 
the movement party. His disbelief may, indeed, 
be a barrier to his progress, because he is to him- 
self a disbeliever in religion, without which there 
can be no progress ; but still, it is his sentiment 
of the insufficiency of what is, and perhaps, thirst 
for something better, that make him a disbeliever, 
and these constitute the very foundation of the 
movement party. Having thus found the position 


of the disbeliever, I may add, that he is not, upon 
the whole, without use to society. He has his 
mission, and an important mission. It is his mis- 
sion to keep the mind forever looking beyond the 
acquisition it has made, and to be forever urging 
it forward to new ones. So far he is right. So 
long as the mind shall have the power of progress, 
and so long as it shall not be desirable to remain 
contented with a small portion of truth, so long 
will it be desirable for him to look off into the un- 
known and urge us forward to new conquests. 
In a word, he is needed to look at the errors con- 
nected with any particular system of religion ; in- 
stead of its truths, for were it not for him, there 
would be no advance. #& OF AQB: 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 
A CHRISTMAS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Mr Eniror—I have always regretted that the 
custom of commemorating the nativity of our Sa- 
viour was so much confined to our Episcopal breth- 
ren. In some churches, however, of our denom- 
ination, an annual service is held on this occasion, 
the communion administered, and the day devoted 
to expressions of religious and social gratitude. 

It was my good fortune last Christmas day 
to be present with a friend in a village, at 
some distance from the city, where the occasion 
was wont to be celebrated. The day was not 
severely cold for the season, though a slight fall of 
snow and the increasing chillness of the air gave 
assurance that winter was not far off, and made 
the generous fire of a country hearth very accept- 
able. At the usual hour, we assembled in the vil- 
lage church, an ancient and venerable structure, 
which to my eye looked far more like the house 
of God, than those young and trim-looking meet- 
ing-houses, fresh with white paint and green blinds, 
which in these days of new things, spring up on 
the sightly hill-top or in the sheltered vale, wherever 
a traveller directs his steps. Upon entering the 
church, the choir struck up their Christmas hymn, 
to one of those old-fashioned tunes, which if not so 
polished, I am apt to think, go nearer the heart 
than most of our modern improvements. At any 
rate, I can never hear such a piece of music per- 
formed, con amore, without feeling a new link be- 
tween the present and the past. It carries one 
back to the good days of our fathers, when there 
was less controversy and more Christianity. 

After the usual services, the communion was 
administered to a goodly number. Here was the 
gray-haired man of eighty and the blooming youth, 
parents and their children, brothers and sisters, 
uniting with a common faith in remembrance of 
their common Friend. A beautiful sight—I would 
not willingly have lost it. It was the faithful pas- 
tor with a devoted flock. After an affecting allu- 
sion to the circumstances around us, the unusual 
appearance of the church, the evergreen, with 
which it was hung in the dreariness of winter as 
an emblem of the Christian’s hope of immortality, 
growing brighter amidst the chills of life and the 
darkness of death—the bread was broken and 
the wine poured out. It was a season of holy 
communion. The presence of our Saviour, J 
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trust was there. I felt as I had seldom felt be- 
fore, “how good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity.” 

Such occasions, I am sure, must do good. 
They elevate the feelings, they refine the heart, 
they connect religion with touching associations. 
I would not have them extravagantly multiplied. 
I would not have them interfere with the daily 
discharge of our usual duties, or minister to an 
unhealthy thirst for excitement. But I would 
that we thought more of them. There is little 
danger that we shall carry them to excess. For 
one, if I could sometimes enjoy such a pause in 
the busy current of existence, and give up my 
mind to the influences of a holy season and con- 
genial friends, I should rejoice again to be 

A Wayrarine Man. 


[Cor the Boston Observer.] 
EXTRACTS FROM A DAILY JOURNAL, 


WRITTEN IN ITALY, 1834. 
[Continued from page 10. } 

Rome, Fesruary 6—S8 o’clock, P. M. Well, 
the great Thursday of the carnival is so far passed, 
glad enough am J. ‘There is ofttimes a philos- 
ophy in national follies,.which the observer of 
human nature may turn to wise account. The 
carnival, as a spontaneous outbreak of Italian love 
of sport, indicates a relish of frivolities which 
would have no attractions to a people where 
curiosity and thoughts were active on reading, on 
lyceum-lectures, on public improvements and ra- 
tional religion. Wuman nature has its safety-valves 
as well as the earth. A people, who can neither 
read, write, nor legislate, would be dangerous if 
they had not something on which to waste their 
surplus energy. I am very weary tonight; and 
wish other fingers could record what my eyes 
have today witnessed. I shall relate only the 
prominent features and these in all the brevity 
that distinctness will admit. 

The “ Corso” is thus named on account of the 
horse race which closes the other pleasures of the 
street. Several horses are dressed up in ribbons, 
&c. and are let loose together without riders at 
the eastern end of the course and run towards the 
Piazza del Popolo, where they have been taught 
to expect oats. Exploding powders, fixed to their 
tails, with several other such merciful contrivan- 
ces, are ingeniously arranged so as to urge the 
animal from behind to press forward with all 
speed. ‘The Romans think there is no swiftness 
in the world like that of their horses ; whereas, 
compared with the English, they go like flies 
through a glue-pot. 

At two o’clock today the bell of the capitol 
gave notice, that the mascherata may begin. The 
corso, extending quite into the centre of the city, 
winds, at the western end, over that beautiful and 
secure road on the Pincion hill. The gathering 
of carriages began at an early hour, for it is ex- 
pected that every person who can command a 
carriage or vehicle will “turn out,” and repair to 
either end of the course where and where only 
they will be allowed toenter. We took our place 
and saw the whole. ‘The Pope orders about five 
hundred soldiers, some as cavalry, to be scattered 
at proper intervals along the course and near the 
public squares, in order to keep the peace. The 
side streets, which enter the Corso, have each a 
guard at its mouth, who prevents any carriage 
from leaving or entering the line at these places. 
As I looked down the Corso the street exhibited 
one mass of people. The high Roman houses 
and palaces on each side, filled to overflow- 
ing, Scemed as so many bee-hives, Each side of 
the street, next the houses, were rows of chairs 
for the accommodation of spectators ; and where 
common chairs were too low those of double 


height were made; and where neither could be 
used, as in the squares, &c. there temporary stag- 
ings or gallery seats gorgeously decorated were 
put up and the privilege of a seat paid for. At 
the two ends of the Corso there were lines of 
these seats, and these and all the chairs were 
crowded to excess by the citizens, strangers and 
country visiters. It is expected that they who 
occupy the houses in the Corso will hang cut from 
every window, next the street, some rich and 
showy drapery. Accordingly the front of every 
house is lined with whatever its inmates have that 
is gay and costly. There is great rivalship in 
these set-off ; and as the eye passes along it finds 
silks, satins, figured hearth-rugs, &c. of every color 
and shape suspended from windows. In order to 
make more room, temporary platforms or scaffold- 
ings sufficiently deep for one person and long 
enough to hold ten or fifteen, are built out on a level 
with the windows of the second story, thus pro- 
jecting into the street and enabling the persons in 
them to look directly down into every open car- 
riage which passes, and to throw bunches of flow- 
ers to their friends, if they please ; a graceful no- 
tice often resorted to. 


Everything being thus externally prepared, the 
ride begins, and as through much of the route only 
one street is used, the government order that one 
line of carriages shall go up on one side of the 
street while another goes down upon the opposite 
side; a contrivance which allowed each person to 
take a fuil survey of every other. We could go 
no faster than a walk, and sometimes had to 
stop five or ten minutes on account of new entries 
at the end. Soldiers on horseback with drawn 
swords stood in the centre of the street between 
the two lines of carriages, so as to prevent any 
one turning round or stopping unnecessarily. At 
the least violation of rules they were present with 
plenary authority. Through the whole course I 
never saw the slightest violation, Nothing rash, 
insurrectionary or drunkard-like. Every one kept 
his place, and though the streets were crowded in 
every crevice, the coachmen were very careful not 
to injure the meanest individual. Ina population 
of one hundred and fifty thousand, all eager for a 
part in the play, there must be a remarkable cau- 
tion to have nothing ill occur. A few years since 
the coachman of a cardinal drove so furiously as 
to knock down and kill a boy ; on which occasions 
it is the custom to poniard the horses. But this 
dignitary supposing his office would shield him 
from the law, cried out, “Sono un Cardinale.” 
The fiery populace replied, “ Say rather you are an 
executioner.” Both horses were killed. I looked 
on the moving masses of human beings today 
with deep though mixed emotions. Every one 
seemed happy and glad to greet happiness in 
every other. There isa joy nestling in the re- 
cesses of the heart which comes out only on pe- 
culiar occasions. This seemed one where nothing 
was kept back. The high appeared to stoop and 
the low to rise. The rich seemed to forget his 
wealth and the poor man his poverty. Smiles, 
grecting, kisses, the Italian how-do-you-do wave 
of the hand, in short, everything which made 
heart answer to heart was seen among the glad- 
some throngs. Happiness is reflective ; and no 
one can look on so many human beings all agree- 
ing to draw without ceremony upon each other’s 
social resources, and not be moved to a like good 
humor. The public walks, the festa days, the 
conversaziones, the cafe meetings, &c. give the 
Italian population on out-door sociability which 
we much need in our national manners. But 
having said thus much of the friendly hue of the 
carnival, it is time to tell the rest of the story, 
which takes a little from its dignity and mean- 
ing. » O 7: B. 


{To be continued.) 
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[For the Bosten Observer.] 


EXAMPLE OF A FAITHFUL TEACHER. 


Mr Eprrorn— Among the beneficent institu- 
tions of the day, it can be doubted by no one ac- 
quainted with their merits that Sunday schools 
have already taken no ordinary rank. They 
are not now an engine of sectarian influence, and 
fostered by the religionist alone. The friends of 
Christianity, of virtue, order and freedom are 
giving united testimony in their favor. ‘There is 
an almost universal interest expressed that they 
may succeed and prevail more and more. But 
whether this shall be or not depends, under Prov- 
idence, mainly on those who haye, or shall here- 
after engage in them as J'eachers. 

It is needful, I may say it is indispensable, that 
the Christian minister, the parents of the children, 
and especially the children themselves should be 
interested and active in this cause, if we would 
see it prosper. Yet who is to awaken and sus- 
tain this regard? It is little that the most faithful 
Pastor can accomplish alone and unaided. And, 
should he succeed in fixing the attention of his 
people on the importance of this object, their eyes 
will be soon diverted from it unless other voices 
be raised in its behalf. Thus much at least is 
certain. Children cannot be made hearty and 
true Sunday school learners by their Pastor, nor 
their parents, singly or united. What then must 
be done? The teacher must give himself, his 
whole spiritual energies to the work. I have 
seen this truth most strikingly illustrated in an 
example which I earnestly hope will never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed and felt its 
power. That spirit has gone in its glorious prime 
to atribunal where our faint eulogium cannot affect 
it. And we advert to it at this time with a mel- 
ancholy pleasure ; for we would not that such 
rare virtue should pass from earth without leaving 
its impress on all whom it may profit. 

“T intend,” said this lamented individual, in a 
letter written at sixteen, “to form my character on 
pure principles.” And so it was formed. And 
within three years of this date, he had joined a de- 
voted band cf Sunday school teachers. In this 
work he continued for seven years, and Jeft it 
then only from absolute necessity. To an unin- 
terested spectator, it was a subject of surprise that 
one, who had facilities for all those enjoyments to 
which so many young men yield themselves up 
entirely, should have sought his happiness in the 
discharge of duties so arduous, unobserved, and 
apparently unrewarded. “Until I knew him,” 
remarked one, himself a Christian teacher, “I 
could never coneeive how any one should perform 
the office of a Sunday school teacher from a 
real love of it.” But to those who were con- 
nected in these duties with him it was no mystery 
that he should enjey them. He had an exalted 
opinion of the religious character. He aimed 
himself unceasingly to attain perfection, and it 
was his delight to advance others, by however 
humble efforts, to the same high calling. You 
might clearly trace all his patient exertions, and 
all his success as a moral guide to this one source. 
He was personally and deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of religion. 

With what effect was he thus enabled to point 
out and enforce to children their duties to God, to 
themselves, and to society ? He would speak to 
them of purity of heart. And they saw from his 
simple and earnest manner while among them on 
the Sabbath, that his was a pure spirit. If he 
dwelt upon Christian love, and, as was his cus- 
tom, read or related to them some story beaming 
with a disinterested virtue, all that they knew of 
him proved his generosity and kindness. He fre- 
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quently gave them presents ; the books he selected 
for this purpose were sure to be both entertaining 
and profitable. And often did he manifest his 
regard for them by making each a visit at their 
home, or inviting them to his own fireside. His 
talent for conversing with children, and the sin- 
cere affection he felt for them rendered these in- 
terviews truly delightful to all who thus met him. 
They observed too, the notice he took of their 
parents and guardians; that his kind spirit flowed 
forth in sympathy with those dearest to them- 
selves. The lesson had sometimes led him to 
speak of the domestic duties, to hold up for their 
imitation the good son, the devoted brother, 
and the loved family inmate. In all these rela- 
tions he was singularly faithful. And the smallest 
child who saw him in that circle where his 
strongest earthly affections had always centered, 
knew that his heart and life were peculiarly given 
to advancing the happiness of home. 

He was once called to address a meeting of 
Sabbath school teachers. There are those who 
now testify to the power, eloquence and truth of 
his words at that time. They will not soon for- 
get that kindling eye, and those thrilling tones. 
While his name shall live, they will recal the 
beautiful correspondence between his own teach- 
ing, and the high standard he that evening raised, 
and the fervent exhortation with which he called 
them to aspire to it. Many a spirit caught there 
from his an holy fire that has incited and sustained 
them through sebsequent toils, difficulties, and 
discouragements. He bade them remember the 
cheering promise of our divine Saviour, that “a 
cup of cold water given to the least of his disci- 
ples should not lose its reward.” Little did they 
then imagine that to him the promise was so soon 
to be realized. He has reached the goal ere his 
meridian sun. It was the will of Providence that 
he should die away from his loved home, and that 
those he had so richly blest should not be suffered 
to alleviate one pang of his last trying hours. 
They have, however, the precious consolation to 
know that those hours were full of submission 
and hope. Wis body was given to the “wild, 
watery waste.” But his spirit —let us think of 
that only — his spirit is with the angels of those 
little ones which dwell before their Father’s face. 
It has found its haven in peace. From the glori- 
ous mansions above he seems now to bend, and his 
benignant countenance is saying to his once asso- 
ciated teachers and to all who would join him in 
Tleaven, “Be thou faithful unto death and thou 
shalt receive a crown of life.” A. B. M. 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON. 
[Continned from page 11.] 

The little catechumen went on — to know when 
I do wrong— 

Right and wrong! they all said, with a burst of 
delight at having found it. 

Yes, said I, to know right and wrong, that is 
the thing our souls can do. After a pause, I con- 
tinued, but how do you know what is right and 
wrong ? 

They did not know. 

Don’t you know what you judge by ? 

No. 

I will tell you, then. When God makes your 
soul, he gives you a little goodness to begin with 
and you are always sure that what is according 
to goodness is right, and what is contrary to good- 
ness is wrong. If we do according to goodness, 
we do right; if we do not do according to good- 
ness, we do wrong. You know what goodness 
is? said I. 

Yes, said they very decidedly.* 

What is the use of doing right? said I. 


It makes us good, said one. 

Yes, the more we do right, said I, the more we 
grow in goodness. The more we grow in good- 
ness, the more we know of God; and it is the 
greatest happiness to know exactly about God, a 
greater happiness than anything else. Don’t 
you think so ? 

They looked down, and one said, I don’t know. 

Don’t you know? said I. Well; let us see if 
we cannot find out. Which do you like best, 
children, goodness or badness ? 

Goodness, said they, laughing at its being made 
a question. 

Do you think there is any goodness in you ? 

They smiled, and looked grave, by turns, but 
did not answer. 

I don’t ask you if you are all goodness, I know 
you are not. I know there is some badness in 
you. Sometimes you do wrong; you are cross ; 
you forget, sometimes, when you are going to do 
anything, to ask yourself whether it is right or 
wrong. But amidst your badness, is there not 
some goodness? Don’t you sometimes feel very 
loving? Don’t you sometimes run very quick 
and do things for people? Don’t you sometimes 
try to be good, and to do right; are you not 
sometimes conscientious ? 

They smiled assent to these various questions 
and one went further, and tried to impress on me 
that she was very good. I did not contradict her, 
thinking that a clearer conception of goodness 
would make her humbler ; but was merely silent 
till she had finished. Then I continued, when- 
ever you feel happy, any of you, and loving and 
obedient, and desirous of doing right, and that it 
is pleasant and beautiful to be good, you are 
using that part of your soul which animals do 
not have ; and are feeling and knowing a little of 
God. It is because of this, that it is so pleasant 
to think of goodness. God is nearest to that part 
of your soul, which knows right and wrong. So 
it always makes you feel beautifully to think 
about right because it puts you near God. But 
did you ever see God ? 

No, he is invisible. 

What do you see anything with? 

With eyes. 

Do eyes always see ? 

Yes. 

Do a dead person’s eyes see ? 

They looked puzzled. 

T will tell you, said I. The mind sees. 
the mind of an animal sees. 
through your eyes. 
ears ? 

No, we hear through our ears. 

Your mind hears through your ears, and _ tastes 
by your tongues, and feels by all your skin, but by 
some places more than others; you feel best on 
the tips of your fingers. You know the mind 
is all over the body, but its favorite place seems to 
be the upper part. We see by our eyes, hear by 
our ears, smell by our nose, taste by our tongue, 
touch by our fingers, think by our forehead ; but 
souls find out some things in another way ; we 
find out goodness and love it, neither by our eyes, 
ears, nose, fingers, tongue, or forehead. 

By our heart, said one. 

Perhaps so. We do not know. But one thing 
we know is, that we find out goodness and God 
in the same way, and unless we know something 
about goodness, we cannot know God at all. I 
have known of some people who said they did 
not believe there was any God, because they did 
see him! 

You can’t see God, said one, because he is a 
spirit. 

And there are a great many things which are 
very real, that we cannot see. Can we see 
sounds ? 


Even 
Your mind sees 
Can you see through your 


No. 

How do you find them out ? 

By our ears. 

Can you hear colors ? 

No, we see colors, with our eyes. 

What if somebody should say that there were 
no colors, for he could not hear them, and no 
sounds, for he could not see them ? 

They laughed. 

Well—it is just as silly to say there is no God, 
because you do not see him, or hear him, or touch 
him.—Eyes were given for one thing, ears for 
another, &c. But alittle goodness was put into 
every body when they were born to know God 
by; and if you use this, you will be just as sure 
that he lives, as that there are colors and sounds, 
and more sure. The more goodness you have, 
the more sure you will be about God, and the 
better you will be acquainted with him.—Do you 


know how you can learn to see better? [They 
did not answer and I went on.] If you use your 
eyes a great deal, you will see better. Sailors 


generally see farther than other people, because 
they use their eyes more. Do you know how 
you can hear better ? 

By using our ears more. 

Yes—blind people hear better than others, be- 
cause they listen more. Well now how will you 
have more and more goodness to find out God by ? 

By being good. 

Yes, that isright. By asking what is right and 
wrong about every thing that you do, and by 
thinking about that goodness which you like 
people to have towards you, and by doing what 
will make people happy, you will know more and 
more about goodness, and that will make you 
know God. In knowing and loving goodness, you 
get acquainted with God, for God is all goodness. 
Now, can you tell me again how you will know 
God better and better ? 

By being good and haying goodness. 


Bake 


[To be continued. ] 


£ - . 
*Great care has been taken to report the conversation 
exactly as the children spoke it. 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SKETCHES. 


Under this head, Mr Editor, with your permis- 
sion, I shall offer such casual remarks as may 
suggest themselves, in relation to the great objects 
of Sunday school teaching, as they occur in the 
course of instruction. 


NO. I. — PRAYER. 
“ Prayer is the s¢mplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try.” 

One of the most desirable objects in the Sab- 
bath school is, to form in the children a habit of 
prayer — teaching them to pray — to address their 
wants to God, as to a Father in heaven, whose 
eye ever rests on them in love. How shall we 
accomplish this object, is a question of deep inter- 
est to all teachers. 

It seems to me there are many faults in this de- 
partment of our duties, which must be corrected 
before we can teach the child to love to pray. 

In the first place, our prayers are too studied, 
too learned, if I may so speak, for the capacities 
of children. Those who write prayers for child- 
ren, and those who perform the duty of praying in 
our schools, seem to forget that there are those 
accompanying our devotions, who can hardly 
read — many who cannot understand words of 
two syllables — how then can the little one, who 
is hardly able to pronounce the name of its Crea- 
tor understand a person when he speaks of the 
omnipotence, omnipresence, magnificence and 
wonderful providence of God? —how can he 
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expect the child to feel, when he does not wnder- 
stand, what he says ? — how can he Jove to lift the 
heart-warm prayer of childhood to a kind Parent, 
when the language he repeats after us is to him an 
unknown tongue? We may as well talk in Latin, 
as to use such high-sounding expressions as we 
find or hear in the prayers for our schools. 

Another fault in the prayers at our Sunday 
school, is their length. We well know how im- 
patient we are when we hear a long prayer in our 
places of worship—then can we wonder that 
children, who do not yet fully understand why 
they pray, should feel uneasy and restless ? How 
often do adults, who know and ought to feel the 
importance of prayer, complain of their tedious- 
ness, and how often do they wish they were over ; 
how then can we expect children to keep their at- 
tention fixed on the prayer, who do not feel the 
importance of this duty, or the blessed privilege 
of sending up their thoughts and young affections 
to God ?—And this leads me to the last objection 
I shall now notice, which is, there are too many 
objecis in our prayers, for children. The child 
repeats a petition for himself, his friends, his pa- 
rents, and for all mankind — he thanks his Father 
in Heaven for his kind care over him the past 
night, and for the light of morning, for his safety 
during his whole life, for health, prosperity——he 
prays for his continued blessing, and for a good 
heart — and what more doesa child need ? What 
does he know or care of “sending the gospel to 
the darkened parts of the earth”? If you tell him 
of the blinded heathen in your conversation with 
him, he will feel interested — but he knows noth- 
ing of them by what you say in your prayers. 
What does a child understand of “the things he 
has left undone,” of “the vanity of the world,” 
and many other such expressions in our prayers ? 
Explain such things first in your instructions as 
well as you may, yet still I douSt whether he 
heeds them in your prayers. They are to him 
words, mere words. ‘Tell him of them im your 
class, and Jet him understand their connexion 
with his every-day life, and with his happiness 
here and hereafter, present them in a pleasing and 
convincing manner, and he may profit by them — 
but I fear they are generally mentioned only in 
his prayers, or if mentioned, are not understood. 
And here, when mentioned with too many other 
subjects, they touch not the heart — they pass 
unheeded, unfelt — they fall on his mind like 
the cold moonbeams on the ice-clad plain. 

Let us, then, take for an example the answer of 
our Lord, when his disciples asked him to teach 
them to pray — let our prayers be short, simple,— 
let them not embrace too many objects. Every 
important object may be mentioued in the prayers ; 
but let them not be mentioned al! at one time ; for 
the child, in the number of his aspirations, forgets 
his first petition, confuses all, and no efiect is 
produced. Howarp. 


{ For the Boston Observer. | 
SUNDAY SCHOOL REPORTS. 


NO. II.—PREPARATION—CONTINUED. 


1. I fear there may be some Sunday School 
Teachers who do not sufliciently realize the res- 
ponsibility of their situation. I do not intend to 
be understood, that I think there are any in our 
school who do not perform their duty, far be it 
from me to implicate any one of them. If there 
are any such among us, I am content that they 
should enjoy the full share of happiness to be de- 
rived from their reflections. But that there are 
such, f have no doubt, and give my reason for it. I 
was very much astonished a few days since to 
hear ateacher remark that he never prepar- 
ed himself; he had no time, he did not think 
of his scholars, from the time he left the school 


until he returned to it again! Had not my mod- 
esty far exceeded my sense of duty, I should have 
addressed him thus: “ Friend, you are not fit for 
a Sunday School Teacher. What! have the 
care and guidance of immortal souls intrusted to 
you,—you consent to take the charge, and not 
have time to prepare yourself for that responsible 
situation ? No man, unless bis heart be harder 
than adamant, if he is possessed of a living soul, 
could go to his class unprepared. It is not true 
that you have not time ; there is no teacher, who 
justly estimates the responsibleness of his situation, 
but will find time to prepare something that will 
please, interest, and instruct his scholars. I would 
ask you, sir, if in the course of human events, 
you should, a few years hence, meet with one of 
those now under your care in prison,—upon a 
seaffold, or upon a hopeless death bed, with his 
eyes turned despondingly upon you, if you could 
meet with such an one without a single rebuke of 
conscience ?” This certainly would be no enviable 
state of mind, and moral principle would not shine 
the most conspicuous of its qualities ; and in con- 
clusion I should advise him to surrender his class 
to some one who has time to prepare himself for 
the performance of its important duties. 

2. We have been told too, that a good teacher 
needed no preparation ; but are all teachers good 
ones without preparation? Must not preparation 
be necessary ere we can gain the desired elevation 
of a good teacher? We wish not to carry to our 
scholars a report of our week’s experience in 
worldly affairs ? no,—I trust we go for a higher, 
a holier object ;, we go to disengage their minds, 
to draw them away from the sports and amuse- 
ments of the week, and lead them upward ; to 
impress them with the idea of another world, for 
which they are to prepare in this,—can we do 
this, without bringing our own minds to feel its 
truth? Are we at all times prepared to illustrate 
and enforce it? Can we at a moment’s warning 
leave earthly things, and enter our little heaven ? 
This is the state of mind which we should strive 
to attain,—but, alas! how far wide of the mark 
are we all. 

3. But short as my experience is, I am firmly 
convinced that much of the interest of my pupils 
depends on my own feelings. If I have not be- 
stowed thought, or care, on even the most simple 
facts I would present to them, I am sure to feel 
dissatisfied myself, and to find my pupils more 
uneasy and troublesome than usual. I must feel 
assurance and interest myself in the subject, to 
awaken it in others ; and to feel so, I find I must 
reflect upon it, before I present itto them. W. 


A HINT FOR TEACHERS. 

Rebecea has long attended the Sabbath school, 
yet she has never, until quite lately, evinced much 
interest in her teacher’s instructions, or in the 
other exercises to which she attends. Of late, 
however, she bas manifested an unusual degree of 
interest in the Sabbath school; and I have ob- 
served a change in her deportment through the 
week. I resolved, if possible, to ascertain the 
cause. 

I said to her, as she returned from church, on 
Sabbath day, “Rebecca, I hear you have got a 
new teacher in the Sabbath school: how do you 
like her?” “Oh!” said she, as her eyes bright- 
ened with pleasure, “ I love her much better than 
I did my former teacher, and I think she loves 
her scholars better; for she never wastes one min- 
ute of time, while in the Sabbath school.” Here 
was the secret of this teacher’s success, in gaining 
the attention of the childrenin her class. Let 
all those teachers, who complain of the want of 
interest in their scholars, follow the example here 
given, and they will soon find where the fault of 
such attention lies.—S. S. Treasury. 


ENMCSLLIEECSNCLBa 


{For the Boston Observer.] 
BOSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


A Quarterly Meeting of this society was held 
at Amory Hall on Wednesday evening, the 7th 
inst. when notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, a respectable number were assembled of 
the friends and teachers of Sunday Schools. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. Cuanp- 
LER Rogegins, and reports read from the follow- 
ing schools, viz. Federal St., Howard and Hancock. 
After the reading of the Reports, an animated dis- 
cussion ensued, which was sustained with great 
interest by the different speakers. Dr F. H. 
Gray addressed the audience on the importance 
of teacher’s meetings. He regarded them as es- 
sential to the adoption of the best means for the 
management of the schools, and highly favorable 
in their influence on the hearts and lives of the 
teachers. The sympathy between the teachers, 
created by these meetings, was calculated to pre- 
mote that unity in the schools, without which 
they could not prosper. ‘Teachers needed the ex- 
citement and instruction obtained by this inter- 
course with each other, they ought not only to 
meet their children on the Sabbath, but minds of 
equal capacity should be brought in contact with 
each other, and in this way, mutual good feeling, 
zeal and a sense of religious responsibility weuld 
be promoted. 

Rey. Dr Parxman said that he rejoiced to be 
present on such an occasion, and to witness the 
interest which was felt in the important subject 
that had brought them together. He was pleased 
with the spirit displayed in the Reports, and es- 
pecially in those parts which related to the in- 
struction of the poor. It is for these, he said, that 
Sunday Schools were originally designed, and we 
do well to pay great attention to their religious 
wants. He was glad to see chapels appropriated 
to the purpose of preaching to their children. 
But there was danger of pushing this purpose too 
far. He was altogether opposed to the idea of 
separating parents and children, in different places 
of worship. The whole family should go togeth- 
er. He did not wish to see only the adult or the 
aged in the house of God, he would have them 
surrounded with their children, he would not strip 
the strong trunk of its beautiful branches and 
green foliage, but would have the old and the 
young, the parent and the child, worshipping in the 
beauty of holiness like trees of the Lord’s planting. 

Mr Henry B. Rocers dwelt at some length 


on the importance of Sunday Schools to the 
healthy state of public opinion. His remarks 


were very forcible on the duty ef giving right im- 
pressions at an early age. 

Mr Rogerr C. Waverston spoke on schools 
for the poor. He dwelt on the encouragement, 
that was received in these schools, and the solemn 
responsibility we bear in relation to them. 

Mr W. mentioned an interesting instance, 
which had occurred very recently, of a little girl 
on a sick and probably a death bed, whom he had 
found dictating a letter to her mother for the 
children of the Sabbath school. The letter, a 
part of which was read, was written with all a 
child’s confiding love and simplicity, and told that 
the good seed had fallen on a rich soil, and would 
blossom and ripen in eternity. 

The above account, Mr Editor, is but an im- 
perfect sketch of the proceedings of the evening. 
The Reports embodied a number of interesting 
facts, and some extracts from them are herewith 
submitted to your disposal, for the Sunday School 
Department of the Observer.* 


* They shall appear in our next paper. 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 15, 1835, 


ATHEISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Under this title, a writer in the New England Maga- 
zine, fur December and January, has made several 
statements and disclosures, on the progress of Atheism, 
which may well excite the astonishment and grief of 
every sober-minded citizen in our community. It is 
painful even to allude to many of the facts, which he 
relates, but we feel it our duty not to pass over the sub- 
ject in silence, disgusting as may be some of the details 
which it involves. Whena source of moral pestilence 
is opened in the midst of us, before the very doors of 
our dwellings, and holding forth its cunning baits to en- 
trap the young, the unwary, and the ignorant, it is high 
time that the public should be fully aware of the dangers 
to which they are exposed. Not that we have any fear, 
that the interests of religion will permanently suffer, 
from the vulgar assaults, which are directed against it. 
We have no more fear, that the sentiment of religion can 
be uprooted from the heart of man, by the gross poison of 
atheistical scoffs, than that the health of the human 
constitution can be destroyed by the miasma of a tem- 
porary pestilence. But in both cases the welfare of in- 
dividuals may be sacrificed, and the peace of families 
cruelly invaded, unless efficient means are used to stay 
the progress of the plague. Withregard to the preva- 
lence of Atheism, in our New England community, we 
should be ashamed to indulge in a single apprehension, 
but at the same time, we believe that no remedy can be 
found against its destructive effects, but ina healthy and 
enlightened state of public opinion. On this account, we 
deem it important, that the principles and characters of 
the apostles of Infidelity among us, should be distinctly 
understood, and to coutribute something towards this 
object, we will lay before our readers a part of the in- 
formation, for which we are indebted to the writer al- 
luded to, in the New England Magazine. 

The prevalence of Infilelity, in its coarsest and most 
revolting forms, is probably more extensive, than is gen- 
erally supposed. In the city of New York, there are 
three societies of professed Infidels, which it is said by 
some of their papers, number about twenty thousand 
adherents. 
tion. Deducting those who attend an infidel meeting 
for purposes of curiosity, and those, who go there, be- 
cause they have nothing else to do, we imagine that the 
round numbers stated above, would be materially dimin- 
ished. In Wilmington, Delaware, there is an organized 
society, several at the West, one in Providence, R. I. 
and one in Boston. Besides these regular societies 
there are scattered infidels in most of our large towns 
and villages, who do not hesitate to avow their opinions, 
but many of whom, we know, cannot justly be ranked 
among the noisy and licentious followers of Abner 
Kneeland. There is, we bad almost said, an infinite 
difference, between the modest and virtuous sceptic, 
who does not abdicate his religious nature, but who 
has doubts with regard to the origin of Christianity and 
the philosophical proofs of religion, and the bold blasphe- 
mer who scoffs at the existence of God and the dearest 


This however, we presume is an exaggera- 


This difference the writer in the 
New England Magazine does not appear always to bear 
in mind. 

The publications of the latter class are numerous. 
The Boston Investigator—which judging from the spec- 
imens we have seen, is a perfect kennel of unclean 
abominations,—strikes off two thousand copies weekly, 
which are read and circulated from one to another. The 
Free Inquirer of New York also issues about two 
thousand; the Comet has an extensive circulation, and 
the atheistical paper, at Wilmington, Delaware, sends 
out about one thousand copies. Besides these periodi- 
cals, there is a great number of infidel tracts and other 


hopes of humanity. 


works printed, and in some instances stereotyped, which 
are sold dog-cheap, and then gratuitously distributed. 

These publications not only advocate infidelity, but 
the wildest Jacobinism in politics, and the most atrocious 
principles in morality. The absurd and fanatical no- 
tions, on government and society, which were thrown 
up to the surface during the ferment of the French 
Revolution, are adopted by these reformers, as of more 
value than Gospel truth, apparently without the slight- 
est suspicion, that they are worn out and exploded in 
the country of their birth. 


With regard to their public meetings, we presume, that 
the one which is held in this city, may give some idea 
of their general character. The old Federal-street 
Theatre has been converted into a Temple of Reason. 
The pit is floored over, on a level with the stage, a pul- 
pit in the centre, hung with black, with the motto, 
“ Know thyself” in Greek characters, inscribed on the 
front, and on the drapery overhead, in flaming letters, 
the often quoted passage from Sir William Drummond’s 
Preface to his “ Academical Questions.”’ 

He that will not reason, is a bigot, 

He that cannot reason, is an idiot, 

He that dares not reason, is a slave. 
Very good mottos, by the way, though somewhat 
strangely applied. On Sunday, the doors of this Tem- 
ple are opened, and the congregation assembles, the 
boxes are occupied and marked as private pews, the 
seats in the pit filled up with a promiscuous collection 
of men and women, and when the bells of the churches 
stop tolling, the services commence. The minister first 
invites the attention of the audience to a hymn or song, 
which he reads, and which is then sung to a waltz or 
some lively tune, performed by the band. After this, a 
portion is read from a book called the Bible of Reason,— 
called so, perhaps, because it is at war both with the 
Bible and Reason,—and filled with the most silly and 
vulgar asseverations. Another song is then sung, after 
which the minister commences his Discourse, the gener- 
al tenor of which is to ridicule the Christian religion, 
and to undermine the belief inthe existence of God, of 
the soul, and of a future state, by means of “ impudent 
assumption, unblushing falsehood, coarse ridicule and 
profane jests.”’ After the sermon comes another song, 
when the congregation is dismissed with the notice, 
“that the weekly ball will be held in this place on Wed- 
nesday evening.” A table is spread in the entry way, 
covered with infidel books, of every description, from 
the Bible of Reason, splendidly bound, at the price of 
two dollars, to one-cent publications, abounding with 
blasphemy, and indecency. 

Asa specimen of the effrontery, with which these 
advocates of Atheism, are disposed to force their blas- 
phemies, on the young and unprotected, we give the 
following fact, which recently came to the personal 
knowledge of the writer in the New England Magazine. 

A blind boy, of eleven years of age, remarkable for 
his inquisitive and precocious mind, was coming in a 
stage-coach to the Institution in this City. In the coach 
was an Infidel, who amused himself by trying to shake 
the religious belief which had been carefully instilled 
into the boy’s mind ; and cruelly endeavored to destroy 
his hopes of happiness beyond the grave, by assailing, 


with all the force of sophistry and ridicule, his faith in | 


a future state. This heartless miscreant, this viper in 
human form, alike insulted and grieved the poor sight- 
less boy, by telling him that his parents ought to be 
ashamed of teaching him false and superstitious doc- 


trines ; and when the youth stoutly affirmed his belief 


in the existence of a Deity, the blasphemous wretch 
said, ‘ Your God must be a wicked God, and very cruel 
and unjust to you, for he made you blind without any 
fault of your own!’ ” 

Such are some of the facts, which illustrate the char- 
acter and progress of Infidelity in our country. We 
have stated them with calmness, for we deem it not a 


subject for excitement, but for thought and reflection. 
Infidels and disorganizers, will never be turned from 
their deep delusions, by the language of alarm or of 
ill-timed abuse. ‘The lavish and intemperate reproach, 
which is often cast upon their characters and measures, 
reminds us of the violent remedies which were formerly 
resorted to for the cure of insanity. We should not be 
blinded to the real facts in the case, we should not con- 
ceal frem ourselves the enormity of the principles which 
are maintained, or the misery and ruin which would re- 
sult from their prevalence, but at the same time, we 
should abstain from “ answering the fool, according to 
his folly,” from using the same weapons of contempt 
Infidelity, 
as it exists among the persons, whom we have in view, 
in these remarks, is essentially a disease—a disease of a 
loathsome character and of fearful consequences. It re- 
sults from a paralysis of the higher nature of man, and 
its fruits are madness and death. Still, the persons who 
are suffering from it, are our brethren and fellow-men, 
fallen though they be, and the same kindness should be 
extended towards them which we give to the inmates of 
our hospitals and asylums. How far they are guilty be- 
fore God, for becoming subjects of this wasting pesti- 
lence, it is not for human tongue to decide, it is our provy- 
ince not to judge and condemn, but to make ourselves 
acquainted with the disease and to apply the remedy. 
But for the remarks we have to make on this point, we 
must wait another week. 


and scorn, with which he assails our faith. 


“ LANDMARK’S”’ STRICTURES ON UNIE- 
TARIANISM. 


The Editor of the Landmark, a paper recently estab- 
lished for the religious enlightenment of the benighted 
inhabitants of Salem, and apparently devoted to a miti- 
gated form of the “ Cheever” theology, has favored his 
readers with some remarks on Unitarianism in general 
and on an article in our paper in’ particular, which we feel 
bound to notice. 


THE 


He criticises our correspondent O. A. B. with an un- 
called for severity, for his admission, that in some points 
of view, the infidel may have a perception of truth. 
As to the assertions and reasonings of our correspondent, 
as he is able to defend himself, and will do so, if he 
thinks it necessary, we are not disposed to make many 
words. We will only observe, that to our minds, it 
would have been a more generous mode of procedure, 
to wait until we were in full possession of the views of 
a writer, before we began to assail them. The article 
in question was introductory to a series on the same sub- 
ject, and the fair-minded inquirer after truth would do 
well to gain a deeper insight into the author’s opinions 
on belief and unbelief, instead of judging them from 
detached passages. The course of the Landmark resem- 
bles that of the grown gentleman, who beginning the 
study of Astronomy, pronounced the whole science ri- 
diculous because it made the earth to move instead of 
the sun. A little more knowledge, might perhaps, have 
convinced him, that he was not so wise as he supposed. 

“The inconsistent notions of our correspondent,” says 
the Landmark, ‘result from a false assumption, which 
is one of the peculiarities of Unitarianism, that men are 
not accountable for their belief.’ We doubt whether 
good would come of our stopping to discuss this point 
with the Landmark. Perhaps, when he looks a little 
more closely into the subject for himself, he will have 
the pleasure of correcting his own errors. But we will 
take leave here to direct his attention to a false assump- 
tion of his own, from which if he would clear his mind, 
he would gain much in regard to his own comfort and 
something perhaps in regard to his charity for others. 
The false assumption which we allude to, is that of two 
opposing systems one must be entirely and absolutely 
true, and the other, entirely and absolutely false. This 
is the cause of much of the misunderstanding, which 
has prevailed among men,'and until it is removed, we 
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can hardly hope for the cessation of bitter controversy 
and for a fair and amicable discussion of the truth. The 
old fable of the knights, who took opposite views of the 
gold and silver shield is constantly repeated in the his- 
tory of opinions. One champion, contends that he sees 
the whole truth, and another, that he sees it; but let 
them change their respective points of view, and they 
will discover that they were both right, in the view 
which they took and both wrong in maintaining that 
their own view, was exclusively the true one. No sys- 
tem of opinion we believe, was ever prevalent among 
men, without some truth to supportit. No system of 
opinion was ever the object of attack, unless it were 
mingled with some errors. The aim of the just and 
sober Christian philosopher should ever be to acknowl- 
edge the truth and reject the error in every system that 
comes under his notice, and thus form a beautiful and 
harmonious whole for himself. The monstrous errors 
of the Orthodox theology appear to us to have grown 
up to their portentous and unnatural magnitude from the 
perversion of a few plain and simple truths of the Bible 
and of human nature. ‘The prevalence, which that sys- 
tem has attained can be accounted for only on this sup- 
position, It is not because it is a collection of pure and 
unmixed errors, that it has taken hold, at any time, of 
the human heart, but because underneath these errors, 
there is always some foundation of truth, the reality of 
which happens to be more perceptible than the absurdity 
of the error. 

Take, for instance, the theories of original sin, hered- 
itary depravity, total corruption, &c. They all take 
their starting-point from the admitted fact of the preva- 
lence of sin among men. The errors are invented by 
men to explain the truth, and without the truth, they 
could not exist fora moment. Soof the Trinity. So of 
the popular theories of the Atonement. So, in fact, of 
all the controverted dogmas of theology. They can all 
be resolved, in their last expression, into human theories 
for the explanation of acknowledged facts. 

We commend them to the attention of the Landmark, 
though we have little hope of bringing a mind, that has 
been used to the trammels of an exclusive system, to the 
perception of views, under the influence of which his 
own, and every other exclusive system would crumble 
into powder. 

As to his sneers at the character of Unitarianism, we 
are not aware that they convey any new idea. We 
have been pretty well accustomed to them from one 
quarter and another, and suppose that we understand 
their import. All we can say is that they illustrate no 
argument and promote no truth, and if ever those who 
indulge in them are elevated to a higher and juster point 
of view, they will be as much ashamed of themselves 
as we are now ashamed of them. 


THE CONVENT RIOTERS. 


An article has recently appeared in the Philadelphia 
National Gazette, signed “A Protestant,” speaking in 
very unwarrantable and gross terms, of the Supreme 
Court of this State in relation to the acquittal of the 
Convent Rioters. We are surprised that the respect- 
able editor of that journal should have admitted into its 
columns the effusions of one who writes with so much 
zeal and so little discretion. We had supposed that the 
character of the Judges composing our Supreme Court 
was such as to save them from any imputations of par- 
tiality, injustice or disregard of the rights of any por- 
tion of the community. As we have been probably 
wrong, we are under very great obligations to this 
modest gentlemen of Philadelphia (whose means of 
knowledge are so much more ample than those possess- 
ed by our community) for setting us right. The writer 
says, ‘The Court, Jury, and populace seem, in their 
different ways to have made a common cause in this 
vindictive crusade of bigotry against this helpless little 
community of women and children, employed in the 


offices of education and charity —the Court, in the | 


manner of conducting the trial ; the Jury by their ver- 
dicts, and the people by their applause,as well as by 
their apathy, if not connivance, in the commission of 
the offence.” 

This manner of speaking of the learned and upright 
Judges of our Supreme Court who perform in so faith- 
ful a manner their very laborious duties, strikes us as 
highly indecent and unworthy of a respectable journal. 
Its utter falsehood, so far at least as the Court is con- 
cerned, cannot be doubted by any one who has read the 
report of any of the trials. 

There has been a great deal of murmuring and dis- 
satisfaction at the acquittal of so large a proportion of 
the Convent rioters. They may or may not have been 
justly acquitted —it is not for us to say whether they 
But that is not the question ; the question 
It is of as much 


have or not. 
is, were they lawfully acquitted or not. 
consequence to the community that the guilty should 
not be unlawfully punished as that the innocent should 
not be punished at all. The Jury were to render their 
verdict upon the law and the evidence, and not upon 
their own or general impressions. If the persons on 
trial were not legally proved to be guilty the Jury were 
bound to acquit them. It may be said that there was 
false testimony. But the rule of law is that the state- 
ments of every man under oath are to be believed till 
they are incontestably proved to be false. The Jury 
cannot search the heart. The individuals composing the 
Jury may have shared in the popular excitement, and 
it is undoubtedly an objection to the trial by jury, that 
men are liable to be warped and swayed in consequence 
of their participating in a general ferment. But all 
human means of investigating truth are —like every- 
thing human—imperfect, and frequently fail when 
there is most need of their accuracy. The guilty are 
sometimes acquitted and the innocent sometimes con- 
demned, and until men are infallible such must ever 
be the case. In all human institutions, we must start 
with the principle that perfection cannot be attained — 
otherwise we shall fall short of the possible good. 


Avarm.—The Editor of the Philadelphian, a person 
not easily frightened, appears to be in a panic, at the 
movements of the party to which he is opposed in the 
Presbyterian Church. He looks forward, as he says, 
with deep emotion to the meeting of the General As- 
sembly in Muy next, as probably decisive of the destiny 
of Presbyterianism, for half a century tocome. If the 
‘Cold school party,” gains the ascendency he predicts the 
annibilation of the Synod of Delaware and the Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, and the deposition of Broth- 
ers Beecher, Barnes, Beman, &c. for heresy. A curious 
comment this on the efficacy of written creeds to secure 
unity inthe church. What! the voluminous confessions 
of Presbyterianism destitute of power to exclude differ- 
ences of opinion and all the evils arising from them ! 
So itseems. ‘ We may expect,” says the Philadelphian, 
‘“ abscision, cone'sion, division and all uncharitab'eness, 
in the holy name of orthodoxy.”” So then the “ holy 
name of orthodoxy” is not an infallible charm. They who 
have long clung to it begin to find its insufficiency. How 
much better to renounce both the name and the thing, 
and to assume the only “ bond of perfectness,” charity. 


Tne oTueR sipk.—The Rev. Dr Wilson of Cincin- 
nti, appears to be the Ajax Telamon of the opposite 
party. Itis his opinion that the “ New Divinity,” as it is 
called, if permitted to prevail, will terminate in Unita- 
rianism. On this account he deems it his duty to utter 
the warning cry against it. ‘‘ The enemy,” he declares, 
“igs not only coming, but in the midst of us. They 
have come transformed into ministers of righteousness, 
with loud professions of orthodoxy and sweet accents of 
peace, while the poison of aspsis under their lips. They 
have come, like (?) they came in New England, in 
Germany, in old England —and in the Synod of 


Ulster, until they have become strong.’’ Dr W. pro-' 


ceeds to compare these “ false teachers,” ‘ these Satans 
transformed into angels of light,” to ‘ Arius, Pelagius, 
Socinus, and Arminius.” He accuses them of * preach- 
ing another gospel,”’ “ of corrupting Catechisms and 
Hymn books,” of “ establishing corrupt theological sem- 
inaries,” of “ turning many individual churches into the 
synagogues of Satan.” So much for the tender mercies 
of Presbyterian divines. ‘The persons, whom he assails, 
our readers will recollect, are such men as Dr Beecher 
and his followers. They may now learn, what they 
appear never to have understood, that it is a poor prac- 
lice to oppose another’s faith, with the poisoned arrows 
of invective, rather than with the sword of the spirit, 
the word of God. The whole of this controversy al- 
though it involves so much personality, little less than 
savage, is one of great interest and importance in the 
progress of theological opinion. We have a mass of 
curious materials on hand which illustrate its character, 
and we shall take an early opportunity to revert to it at 


greater length. 


Mr Epiror,—I would give notice of the formation of 
Associations Auxiliary to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in the towns. of Grafton and Lowell. 

In Grafton, the organization is completed, and they 
report fortyfive members. Rey. R. A. Johnson, Presi- 
dent—Mr Charles Brigham, Secretary. 

In Lowell, the organization is not completed, and the 
number of members cannot therefore be reported. They 
have elected as their officers, Rev. Wm. Barry, Presi- 
dent--Mr Sylvanus Adams, Secretary. 

J. W., Gen. Sec. A. U. A. 


To Corresronpents.—A “ Biographical Sketch,” by 
W. A. and a “ Fable,” by W. P. L. next week. 

C. A. B. on the “ Responsibility of Teachers,” has 
our thanks and will appear next week. 

8.J. M. and others are just received, and will appear 
soon. 

We like articles on any subject from our correspon- 
dents, but notices of books. We wish them to be ex- 


clusively editorial. 


WOVECIES OF BOOERS. 


Leisure Hours. 1 vol. 12mo. Edited by an 


Association of Gentlemen. 

Adam the Gardener. By Charles Cowden 
Clarke. 1 vol. 18mo. First American Edition. 
Revised by the Editors of the American Popular 
Library. 


Sabbath-day Book. For Boys and Girls. By 
the Editors of the Am. Popular Library. 
Week-day Book. For Boys and Girls. 1 vol. 


18mo. By the Editors of the Popular Library. 


The Family Story Book. Compiled by the 
Editors of the Popular Library. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Boston: John Allen & Co. 


We were very much gratified to find, at the com- 
mencement of the New Year, that an association of 
gentlemen had considered it worth their while to com- 
pile a collection of stories for young persons and chil- 
dren. 

The first we opened, “‘ApAm THE GARDENER,’ is a 
little book filled with valuable information and calculat- 
ed to create in children a taste for the country and coun- 
try occupations and amusements ; but it is altogether 
too crowded with information. It is like reading a dic- 
tionary, every word is a definition. We should not 
dwell so much on these objections had they not occurred 
tous frequently of late in reading what in other res- 
pects may be considered our best children’s books. 
Half the quantity of information conveyed in natural, 
not scientific conversation would interest much more 
deeply and be longer remembered than these artificial 
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dialogues, And more than this, if all parents were in 
the habit of talking in this way, the “ young beings” 
would shun intercourse with them as they would reading 
a dull sermon or lecture, or if they had been trained 
into patient listeners, they would look to conversation 
instead of books for knowledge, and add to the num- 
bers of those who in this lecture-going age begin and 
end their researches in the Lyceum or public hall. 

After these strictures which may by some be consider- 
ed too severe, we are happy to give our unqualified ap- 
probation to the three volumes entitled “ Famiry Srory 
Boox,” and“ Tne Week Day Boox.” The first two 
contain many tales which were the delight of our own 
childhood, and among others two or three of Mrs 
More’s valuable cheap repository Tracts. We are glad 
that the late biography and correspondence of this ad- 
mirable female will bring her works again into notice, 
for though they were written for an age that demanded 
them,every age may be improved by them. We are 
grateful to the association of gentlemen for attending 
to the claims of a class of our Sunday school pupils 
whose wants are sometimes overlooked; those very 
young children, who, when they see the contents of the 
Juvenile Library distributed among their elder brothers 
and sisters, exclaim, “ | want a book too,’”’ and to whom 
the teacher is often obliged to answer, “ I cannot find 
one suitable for you.’ This class of children will be 
delighted and made better by “‘ The Week Day Book.” 

“Tur Sasparn Day Boox,” though for the most 
part it calls for our warm approbation, could not consist- 
ently with our views, be put into the Library of a Sun- 
day school, though we cordially recommend it to the 
use of Teachers—to whom it will be an invaluable 
assistant. The commencement of The Trial would not 
give to children, in our opinion, a scriptural view of 
the Deity or the beings he has created, and the descrip- 
tion of death and its accompaniments in “ Visits toa 
Cottage,’ would make such a gloomy impression on the 
mind of a sensitive child, that no earthly power could 
ever afterwards give it a cheerful view of this subject. 
We should be very unwilling to put the explanations of 
the commandments into the hands of any very young 
person, even when coming from such high authority as 
Mrs More. 

We regret that the praise we so cordially give to some 
of these little volumes, cannot be extended to a work of 
more pretensions, published by the same association of 
gentlemen, and entitled ‘“‘ Leisure Hoors.”’ It is in- 
tended to enliven, amuse, and improve the family circle ; 
or as a companion to the traveller on his journey. We 
have scarely ever met with so large a collection of 
stories among which there are so few worthy of praise. 
We can hardly believe that any family could be im- 
proved by their perusal, and we should regret to think 
that they could be amused ; and dreary indeed must be 
the face of the country from which any traveller would 
turn hoping to find more entertainment from this work. 
The tales are unmeaning and common-place, and the 
style remarkably deficient in refinement. We were 
refreshed by meeting with two or three of Miss Mit- 
ford’s pretty sketches —which we thought, however, 
were more destitute of point than her stories usually 
are. On the whole, we should consider the time spent 
in reading “ Leisure Hours” as unprofitably passed as 
in perusing the rejected offerings to a Souvenir. 


Patriarchs. Nos. I. and II. 
Abraham and Isaac. Jacob and Joseph. Boston : 
Leonard C. Bowles. pp. 51 and 64. 

These works, being the first of a series, promise a 
fuller delineation of the characters of the Patriarchs, 
than has heretofore been attempted for children. Omit- 
ting unimportant particulars which tend to embarrass 
the perception of the young, they give the simple nar- 
rative, without any attempt to impress by didactic re- 
mark, and the spirit of the original seems to have been 
transferred into the account. What the child may per- 
haps lose in the force and freshness of the original 
Scripture, he will gain, we imagine, in the unity of 
perception, derived from the perusal of these volumes. 


Lives of the 


They will assuredly vary, if they do not enrich, his as- 
sociations of the Patriarchs. And besides, every ad- 
vantage may be secured, by putting the beautiful orig- 
inal into the hands of the child, immediately after 
these books have been read. 


SUMMART: 


Unitarian Depicarion. — Yesterday, the recently 
erected Unitartan Church was dedicated to the service of 
Almighty God. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather a large and respectable audience attended. The 
religious exercises of the occasion were conducted by 
four Unitarian Clergymen, the Rev. Mr Doggett of 
Raynham, Mass.; Rey. Mr Bascom, the acting pastor of 
the Church, and his brethren from Charleston and 
Augusta. The sermon was preached by Rev. Mr Dog- 
gett, from the impressive text, ‘‘'There is One God.” 
The preacher illustrated in a forcible manner, from 
scripture and from reason, the great truth which his text 
contained. From his remarks on the Divine Unity, he 
pissed to the name Unitarianism : — This name, he said, 
In one sense, is common to all Christians, for all, under 
some modification, assert the Unity of God. It isa 
name then affording no ground for prejudice against 
those who assume it to distinguish them from their 
Trinitarian brethren. And why should not those who 
conscientiously differ, assert their different views? It 
was in vain to form a creed, and expect that it would 
suit every mind. From the attempted imposition of 
such human creeds, had proceeded all those bitter dis- 
sent ons, all those persecutions, with which the history 
of Christianity had been disgraced. None could listen 
to this venerable man, and gaze on his patriarchal form, 
without feeling that the religion which had guided him 
through his long life, ind which now lit up his aged fva- 
tures and inspired his voice, must be something more 
than the cold, infidel system which Unitarianism is by 
many supposed to be. The Dedicatory Prayer and the 
Address to the People were by the Rey. Messrs Gilman 
of Charleston, and Bulfinch of Augusta. The latter ad- 
verted to the circumstances under which the church was 
dedicated. It was not, he said, the wish of his denom- 
ination to interfere with other churches, but to enter, as 
allies of their fellow christians in the great contest 
against sin. He acknowledged gratefully the kind treat- 
ment which had been extended by other sects, to the 
rising church ; and reminded his hearers, that while 
they should expect, and willingly meet the examination 
of their doctrines by those who differ from them, they 
hada right to demand from all, the treatment in public 
and in private, due them as citizens and christians, ona 
level with any and every other denomination. 

In the evening the Rev. Mr Gilman preached, and 
the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord's Supper were 
administered by the Rev. Mr Bascom. It was a deeply 
affecting, yet delightful scene. Cold must have been 
the heart that was not touched as the preacher placed 
vividly in view the affecting circumstances of the Sa- 
viour’s life and death ; and as he described the ordinance 
of the Supper, as one of those pledges of affection 
which departing friends leave to friends from whom they 
are parted. If the emotions of the heart can indicate 
the presence of spiritual influences, then was the prom- 
ise of Jesus fulfilled, and among the “ two or three’’ who 
broke bread in his name, was he present to bless and 
sanctify them —he whom the world thinks they dis- 
honor ! 

The place of worship thus dedicated is singularly 
beautiful, — if neatness and good taste, without ostenta- 
tion, be beauty. ‘The society have secured for the pre- 
sent the assistance of a clergyman, mature in age, and 
exemplifying well the mild and impressive dignity of his 
sacred office. May the blessings of the God whom they 
worship, — of the Saviour whom they love and venerate 
and the Holy Spirit for whose influences they pray, be 
with the people and their Sanctuary !—Daily Savannah 
Repub. Dec. 22. 


Rey. Jory Parker.—The New Orleans Bee contains 
an account of an immense meeting of the citizens of 
that city, on the 13th ult. forthe purpose of taking into 
consideration the language said to have been used by 
Rev. Joel Parker, when in the New England States. A 
series of resolutions were passed—to the effeet that Mr 
Parker had incurred the just displessure and indignation 
of that community for slandering the population, in his 
addresses in Connecticut in August lasi—and_ that his 
future residence in that city was fraught with danger to 
the peace of the population. Mr Parker was permitted 
to address the meeting in his defence, unmolested ; but 
after he had concluded the above resolutions were pass- 
ed, his explanations being deemed altogether unsatisfac- 
tory. 


Roman Catnoric Tract Society.—A Society has 
been formed by the Roman Catholics of London for the 
distribution of ‘cheap controversial essays to promote 
the light of Truth and dispel the darkness of Error.” 


The Chairman in addressing the meeting on the night in 
which the Society was organized, expressed his convic- 
tion that the chief opposition to the measure would 
come from among themselves, from the “ cold-hearted, 
slow-pacing Catholics, in the march of Religion,’ who 
would denounce the project of a Tract Society, as the 
effervescence of wild enthusiasm. 

The measures appear to have been received by many, 
both among the clergy and people, with cordial approba- 
tion; and the hope is expressed that similar societies 
may be formed at Liverpool, Manchester, and the other 
populous towns in England. 

May we not regard the society as the precursor of sim- 
ilar ones in this country ?— Churchman. 


Rerorms 1x France.—The government of Louis 
Philip labors with indefatigable zeal to spread the bene- 
fits of education among the people. New schools are 
opened in all parts of France, and M. Guizot, minister 
of public instruction, has lately sent to the directors of 
the normal schools a remarkable circular, in which he 
strongly recommends religion, as the principal object of 
all good education. No politician in France, since the 
revolution of 1789, has expressed himself in terms so 
clear and distinct on the necessity of religious faith 
The government is also occupied in establishing savings 
banks in all their manufacturing towns, in order to form 
the workmen to habits ef foresight, and enable them to 
increase their property —.V, Y. Observer. 


Jews wy Tonxts.—Mr Ewald, missionary in Tunis, 
says: At the commencement of the Jewish year, Sept. 
14, I went to one of the principal synagogues. About 
600 persons were present. The women remained with- 
out the vestibule. I saw little devotion in the assembly. 
After the reading of the law and the prophets, a quar- 
rel arose concerning the prayers to be read. One _par- 
ty began one prayer, and the other cried out “ You are 
wrong! Thatis notit! This is the right prayer!” 
Each endeavored to silence the other by excess of noise. 
The Jews in Tunis read longer lessons than those in 
Europe. Every Saturday, they read the whole book of 
Psalms in their synagogues. Before beginning, they 
say, ‘‘ May it please thee, O God, to pardon our sins, 
for the sake of the merits of king David, (peace be 
with him,) for the sake of the verses, the words, the 
letters, the points, the accents, and all thy holy names 
which are written in the psalms which we are about to 
read.”’ Afterwards they pray, ‘‘ May it please thee, O 
Eternal, our God and the God of our fathers, to be mer- 
ciful to us, and to impute to us the reading of the first 
book of the psalms, as if we had read the first book of 
Moses ; the reading of the second book of the psalms, as 
if we had read the second book of Moses ; the reading 
of the third book of the psalms, as if we had read the 
third book of Moses,” &c. for they divide the psalms in- 
to the same number of books as the Pentateuch. After- 
wards, they ask anew the pardon of their sins, for the 
sake of the names, letters, words, &c. which they have 
read, and conclude with prayer for the coming of the 
Messiah and the rebuilding of the temple.—Recorder. 


A sacr Prosrct.—A certain Mr or Rev. Hiram 
Lamb, of Massachusetts, has issued a little pamphlet 
addressed to the clergy, in which he proposes a plan 
for the union of discordant denominations. The secret 
by which he would accomplish this very desirable ob- 
ject, is stated with great apparent gravity and _ serious- 
ness, and is simply this,—that Christians of all denom- 
inations should consent to be baptized by immersion ! 
We have some little objection to his plan, and would 
suggest to Mr Lamb as a substitute, that the union 
should be effected, by all denominations embracing or- 
thodox Presbyterianism. We are not, however, very 
sanguine of success, as the Episcopalians and Metho- 
dists, will, in spite of our efforts, obstinately contend 
that they respectively furnish the best nucleus, around 
which all others should congregate. It is a wilful world 
in which we live.—Presb. 


MARRLBO, 
In this city, by Rev. Mr Greenwood, Mr John B. 
Joy to Miss Ellen Marion, daughter of Hon. Stephen 


White. 
> 1 Florence, on the 25th Noy. Jonathan Mason, Esq., 
of Boston, to Mrs Isabella Copeland Smith, of New- 


York. 


DESDs; 
In this city, Mrs Mary Sawyer, 59. 
In Medford, 5th inst. Mrs Anna Blanchard, 67. 
In Groton, 8th inst. Mr William Austin, Jr. of 
Charlestown, 23, a graduate of Harvard University, of 


the class of 1831. 
In New Bedford, Mr Cornelius Howland, an Elder of 


the Society of Friends, 77. 
At Glasgow, on the 6th of Dec., Rey. Epwarp Ir- 


yina, the celebrated Scotch preacher. 
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POBUREs 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 
SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 
‘¢ First the blade, then the ear, —after that, the full corn, in the 
ear.”? — St Mark, iv. 23, 
THERE springs a shoot of tender green, 
Up in the furrowed soil, 
Just where the faithful plough hath been, 
To mark the vernal toil — 


And though no blossom proudly spread 
Doth lure the florist’s eye, — 

It gathereth to its lowly head 
The dew-drop from the sky. 


While shrouded in its bosom’s fold 
Like cradled infant dear, 

There sleeps an embryo sheaf of gold, 
For ripening suns to rear. 


But they who glide on blissful wing 
Amid unfading bowers, 

Who do the bidding of their King, 
In brighter realms than ours — 


They, with unfilmed, unerring eye 
The priceless worth survey, 

Of those close-hidden germs that lie 
Involved in noteless clay. 


Perchance, when o’er rejoicing skics, 
The Sabbath rises fair, 

Their angel warning sweetly sighs 
To prompt our culturing care ; — 


To bid us watch the quickened sod, 
Refreshed by genial rain, — 
And for the garner of our God 


Each plant immortal train. is Ha Ss: 


COLLECLLONMS. 


YANKEE NOTIONS. 


Yankee-land, or the New England portion of 
the United States, does not make a great figure in 
the map of the American Republic ; yet the trav- 
eller who leaves it out of his route can tell you 
but little of what the Americans are. 

It is in New-England that you find Jonathan 
at home. In the other states there is a mixture, 
greater or less, of foreign population, but in New 
England the population is homogeneous and 
native — the emigrant does not settle there — the 
couxtry is too full of people, while the more fer- 
tile soil of the west holds out superior attractions | 
to the stranger. It is no lubber-land; there is no 
getting half-a-dollar a day for sleeping, in Massa- 
chusetts or Vermont; the rocky soil and rough 
climate of this region require thrift and industry 
in the occupant. In the west he may scratch the 
ground, throw in the seed, and leave the rest to 
nature; but here his toil must never be remitted ; 
and as valor comes of sherris, so doth prosperity 
come of industry. 

While the Yankees are themselves, they will 
hold their own, let politics twist about as they will. 
They are like cats; throw them up as you please, 
they will come down upon their feet. Shut their 
industry out from one career, and it will force 
itself into another. Dry up twenty sources of 
their prosperity, and they will open twenty more. 
They have a perseverance that will never languish 
while anything remains to be tried; they have a 
resolution that will try anything, if need be, and 
when a Yankee says “ll try,” the thing is done. 

It is remarkable that the descendants of the 
rigid, and, as we are apt to call them, bigoted 
puritans, should have become the most tolerant in ° 


religion of all the American people. There is a 
liberty of conscience, it is true, throughout the 
union, but religious prejudice is mighty in many 
parts. In Boston, the severe and strait-laced Cal- 
vinism of former times has disappeared. The 
Unitarians now form the largest sect in the city, 
and, as is well known, number in their ranks 
some of the ablest men in the western world. 
With this sect there is no intolerance; the oppo- 
sing sects have learned forbearance from their 
example, and the odiwm theoligicum has lost its 
bitterness here. ‘The Yankee is cool, cautious, 
and calculating ; he wants a reason for everything ; 
an old prejudice is no obstacle in his way of im- 
provement; his opinions must rest upon solid, 
tangible ground. His religion must be a religion 
of the understanding. He is not credulous, he is 
not enthusiastic. There are no Catholics in New 
England, save a few foreigners, and there never 
will be any. A New Englander is eminently a 
religious man, but his religion never will be a 
religion of ceremonies. 

In European countries, he that is born a peas- 
ant will be a peasant all his life; his chance of 
forming an exception to the rule is exceedingly 
small. But, on beholding the most rustical clown 
of all Yankee-land, it would not be safe to affirm 
that he would not be numbered, at some future 
day, among the most eminent men of the country. 
There is no burying a man of genius here ; the 
humblest birth shuts out no one either from the 
hopes or the facilities of rising to that station for 
which his native talent has qualified him. Rare, 
indeed, is it to find an individual who cannot read 
and write; every one has therefore that modicum 
of knowledge placed within his reach which will 
enable him to obtain more, should his wishes 
aspire. 

Clowns, properly speaking, there are none 
among the Yankees; a Yankee is emphatically a 
civil man, though his civility may not produce all 
the bows and grimaces and unmeaning compli- 
ments which accompany or constitute that quality 
among the French; rudeness of manners could 
be charged against these people- only by those 
who know nothing about them. “Countries,” 
says Goldsmith, “ wear very different appearances 
to persons in different circumstances. A traveller 
who is whirled through Europe in a post-chaise, 
anda pilgrim who walks the grand tour on foot, 
will form very different conclusions.” Now, 
sundry people have been whirled from Boston to 
New York in a mail-coach, and said I know not 
what about manners. I have travelled over the 
New England States on foot—over highways 
and byways; supped in the most splendid hotels 
and the most paltry inns; entered every farmer’s 
door that offered as a resting place; and crossed 
any man’s garden, or corn-field, or orchard, that 
lay in my way without receiving an uncivil word 
on my whole route. On one occasion I lost 
myself in the woods among the Green mountains 
of Vermont, where I imagined there was no living 
creature to be encountered for miles, except black 
bears, catamounts, and similar country gentlemen ; 
but on a sudden I emerged from the wood into 
an open spot where stood a log hut. A little 
flaxen-headed urchin espied me coming, and 
began to scramble with all speed —to hide him- 
self, as I supposed; but no — it was to gain the 
summit of an immense log of wood, which lay 
by the little pathway, where he greeted me, as I 
passed, with as profound a bow as I ever received. 

In travelling over the kingdom of Naples, and 
contemplating the wonders of that favored land, 
its fertile soil, its genial climate, its admirable 
eapacities for commerce, and the sloth and igno- 
rance of its population, its beggars, and its brig- 
ands —J have been struck with the whimsical 
imagination of the scene that might ensue, were 


a plain Yankee taken from his plough-tail and 
placed on the throne of the Two Sicilies. His 
majesty would begin a regular overhaul of the 
whole body-politic the morning after his corona- 
tion. “What’s this I see?” says the king. 
“Where are your overscers of the highways — 
your school-committees ; your select men? What 
idle fellows are these inthe streets? What are 
these bells ringing for every day? What means 
this crowd of ships lying behind the mole with 
nothing to do? or this marina, the water’s edge 
of my great city, where I see no piles of mer- 
chandise, no trucks nor draycarts driving about 
with goods, nor half the business doing in a 
month that is done on Boston Long Wharf in two 
hours? Come, bustle, occupy ; set the lazzaroni 
to work upon the reads; send the children to 
school; make a railroad here and a turnpike 
there ; bridge this river and canal that ; hang the 
Calabrian robbers; give the monks a rouse ; go 
into the churches, and strip me those trumpery 
shrines ; sell the gold and silver jewels with which 
they are heaped, and the interest of the money will 
support all the poor in the kingdom, for Ill have 
no beggars nor idlers while my title is Jonathan 
the first. People shall mind their business, for I 
will abolish these festas, which come every other 
day, and are good for nothing but to promote 
idleness. Henceforth there shall be no festas but 
fast, thanksgiving and independence. Set me up 
a newspaper in every town; take me census of 
the population ; fine every district that don’t send 
a representative to the general court. IJ] have 
everything thrashed and sent a-bucking, even to 
the vernacular speech, for dolce far niente shall be 
routed from the Italian.”—London New Monthly 
Magazine. 


A COUNTRY SNOW STORM. 

A cheerful sight it is to see a line of twenty- 
four yoke of cattle drawing a sled covered with 
boys, as a ship’s bottom with barnacles, so thick 
that there is not room for another, while twenty 
red faced pioneers with shovels, trace a line 
through the drifts, or remove their neighbors’ 
landmarks and fences, when the snow is too deep 
in the road. Itis seldom that a Yankee farmer 
wastes time in joking, but this is an occasion on 
which he sometimes gives way to that unprofitable 
pastime. The snow that contracts other things 
expands his cheerfulness, and by the time the 
whitened procession arrives at the mill, the black- 
smith’s shop or the meeting-house, there are fly- 
ing a great many jests and snow-balls — or jokes 
practical and theoretical. : 

Honest souls! may it be long before ye have t 
make a road to the graye-yard, and when ye do, 
may it not be by the way of the grog-shop. A 
farmer in a deep snow is a patriarch — his family 
is like that of Noah shut up in the ark, and the 
animals are in the barn. He goes to bed while 
it is snowing, and opens his door in the morning 
upon a drift of eight feet high, or about a foot 
taller than himself. He seizes his wooden shovel 
of his own manufacture — three feet square, and 
cuts a trench to the woodpile, and in five minutes 
he has a rousing fire and the tea kettle hanging 
over it for breakfast. He then digs out to his 
barn, where he finds the old rooster on the great 
beam crowing, though half covered with snow. 
The cattle give him a friendly look and he returns 
the salutation. He sets before them, in Bottom’s 
phrase, “a bottle of hay ” (“ good sweet hay hath 
no fellow”) and in five minutes, horses, oxen 
cows, and yearlings, are chewing and grinding, as 
if for a wager — 

“ O fortunatos nimium sua s bona norint, 


“« How happy would the farmer be 
If all his blessings he could see.”” : 
Boston Courier. 
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x [For the Boston Observer. ] 
THE SERPENT AND THE DOVE. 
A FABLE. 


On aSummer’s day a Serpent cautiously wound 
through the grass to an open place, where he lay 
sunning himself. Just as be had arranged his 
slippery folds, a Dove with easy motion and a 
noiseless wing descended from the air, and light- 
ed beside him. Upon which the following con- 
versation ensued. 

Anguis. “The thought has often struck me 
how singularly ill-adapted a being like you is to 
make its way through this world. You are mild 
and sweet-tempered, and inoffensive. You seem 
not to have a particle of gall in your composition. 
It is difficult to say whether you belong to the 
earth or the air. You do not appear yourself to 
know which is your true element. There is 
something noble in the eagle. He sails through 
the upper air with a giant wing that never tires. 
He faces the sun with a look of defiance. If he 
is hungry, instead of coming down to seratch in 
the dirt, he marks his prey from on high, and 
with a bold sweep seizes and bears it away in tri- 
umph. He spurns the earth; or if he visits it, 
seeks out its lofty summits, the craggy precipices, 
the barren solitudes of Nature, and there nurtures 
his royal brood. He is too proud and too wise to 
court the company of his arch enemy, man. But 
you, silly, weak thing, fly directly in the face of 
danger, not from contempt of the hazard, nor 
with the design of encountering it, but from a 
certain tameness that belongs to your nature. 
You have no weapons to defend yourself with, 
when attacked ; and if you had, you have not the 
courage which would make them serviceable. 
Your plumage is soft and pretty; but itis only a 
temptation to your foes to pounce upon you. The 
only sound ever heard from you is alow murmur, 
a tender cooing, a perpetual love-note. I had 
a thousand times rather catch the fierce scream of 
the eagle, which makes the welkin ring. The 
Echos prefer even the rough cawing of the 
rook; if it has no sweetness, it at least denotes 
strength. Your eye has no fire in it; it looks as 
mildly upon him who is just ready to wring off 
your neck, as upon your billing mate. Hark you, 
gentle Col, let me give you a piece of advice. 
The fault, I shrewdly guess, is in your diet. Eat 
no more seeds, scratch no longer for corn and oats. 
Dine upon frog-meat ; that will swell your voice. 
Swallow spiders; make a meal or two of wasps ; 
they will sharpen your wits and correct the soft- 
ness of your disposition. Follow my directions, 
and you will become a different being.” 

Columba. “I too have often regretted, friend 
serpent, that you lack certain qualities which 
would vastly improve your nature. It is said that 
by your ‘ wise charming’ you fascinate little birds 
that approach you. But it is dreadful to. think 
what a cruel purpose is served by this wisdom. 
You fascinate to destroy. Youare so sly too that 
you glide out of sight upon the slightest notice of 
man’s approach. It would be much more amiable 


in you to wait quietly, and cultivate the acquain- 
tance of your fellow creatures. It is said you 
have the prudence, when pursued, to bury your 
head in the ground, and leave your body exposed 
to the blows of your enemy. Now I cannot but 
think this increases the hatred of your pursuers 3 
they attack you with the more spite. If you 
could feel greater confidence in others, keep your 
mouth closed, and above all exchange that odious 
hissing fora more attractive voice, man’s foot 
would not be raised against you, but he would 
gaze with admiration at your beauty.” 

How long this colloquy would have continued 
is uncertain, had not a voice from an unseen 
speaker thus interrupted it: 

“ Cease your vain talk. You cannot alter for 
the better the nature which the Creator has given 
to each. Every creature is good as constituted 
and endowed by God. It is the peculiar priv- 
ilege of man to unite in himself the qualities 
which exist separately in you. He has been 
commanded to ‘be wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves.’ ” WWloked Begl be 


[For the Boston Observer.] 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF WILLIAM 
PILSBURY, A. B. 


Among the graduates of Harvard University in 
1800 was WritxiiaAm Pitsspury, a young man of 
great promise, endeared to his classmates and 
friends by his literary attainments, courteous man- 
ners, amiable disposition and moral worth; and 
whose history embraces many events of no ordi- 
nary interest. The trials of his patience and for- 
titude began in early life and ceased not but with 
his mortal existence. It is with a view to rescue 
from oblivion a name and character, deservedly 
dear to those who knew him, and worthy of being 
had in everlasting remembrance, that the notice, 
suggested by a recent visit to the place of his in- 
terment, has been written. 

He was born at Kingston in. the state of New 
Hampshire about 1780. Blest with competency 
and domestic peace, the family to which he he- 
longed knew no sorrow, till the father’s miscon- 
duct plunged them into unexpected ruin. He 


privately disposed of his property and_ deserted 
his family. But the place of his residence was 
unknown for several years. It was at length as- 
certained that he was settled in Charleston, S. C. 
where he spent the remainder of his days. His 
wife, left with four small children, and entirely 
destitute of the means of supporting them, and 
overwhelmed with the unexpected calamity, fell 


into a fixed and unalterable melancholy. The 
family were broken up and scattered. And the 


children as they became old enough were put out 
to trades. The subject of this memoir, with an 
older brother, whose histories are closely inter- 
woven, was apprenticed to a tanner. At this 
trade they wrought diligently and faithfully for 
some years ; though their hearts were not in the 
matter. For they had both firmly resolved with 
themselves to leave off work and commence a 
course of studies, preparatory for college, as soon 
as they could obtain an honorable discharge from 


their master’s service. Such was their fondness 
for books and their love of learning, that their 
daily labors became more and more irksome and 
at last insupportable. They made known their 
feelings and views to their master, and proposed 
terms for purchasing the remainder of their time. 
He acceded to their proposals and released them 
from his service. 

In the interim they were unwearied in their at- 
tentions to their mother, and in their efforts to 
cheer her disconsolate mind. She became pe- 
culiarly attached to them and was more easily 
persuaded by them than by others. They could 
even sometimes light up a smile upon her wo- 
begone countenance. 

They applied for admission as beneficiaries in- 
to Phillips’ Academy, Exeter, and were thus re- 
ceived. By the assistance they derived from the 
funds of this school and from sympathising 
friends, together with their own exertions, they 
were enabled to provide for themselves and do 
much for their afflicted and distressed mother. 
During their continuance at the Academy, though 
removed several miles from her, they frequently 
visited her, and set up with her all night to soothe 
her to sleep, returning in the morning afier a 
sleepless and sorrowful night to their studies at 
Exeter. About this time they heard of their 
father’s residence at Charleston, and addressed 
several letters to him, describing the condition of 
their mother and of his children, conjuring him 
by all the tender feelings of a forsaken wife, by 
ler sufferings and sorrows and by all the natural 
affections of a parent and husband, to return to 
his family, and at least to send them some pecu- 
niary assistance. But their entreaties were un- 
availing. 

The two brothers, John and William, trained 
up together in the school of adversity, were en- 
deared to each other beyond the common ties of 
fraternity. By mutual cares and counsels, suffer- 
ings and efforts they had so strengthened the ties 
of nature as to become all the world to each 
other. Their separation by the death of John in 
his sophomore year was a calamity hardly to be 
borne by the survivor, whose history is now to be 
pursued. 

He was admitted a member of Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1796. He pursued his studies with dili- 
gence and success, and acquired a high and _ res- 
pectable standing in his class notwithstanding 
his penurious circurmstances and the disadvantages 
to which they subject the student, ambitious of 
literary distinction. But his family misfortunes, 
the death of his dear brother, and his own person- 
al wants, instead of depressing his spirits, stimu- 
Jated him to greater exertions, and inspired him 
with a noble fortitude, which rendered him equal 
to his trials. His ardent love of learning, the 
satisfaction he daily experienced in the pursuit of 
knowledge and the hope and prospect of future 
usefulness made him superior to every difficulty, 
that obstructed, his way; while his kind and 
obliging disposition, tender, sympathetic feelings 
and moral principles conciliated friends and se- 
cured their cordial esteem. He was tenderly 
alive to others’ woes, and cherished a delicate and 
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almost overwhelming sense of obligation to his 
benefactors. 

He left the University with honor and carried 
with him the best wishes and hopes of its goy- 
ernors and instructors, and the affectionate res- 
pect of his class-mates and collegiate acquaintan- 
ces. 

The great object of his ardent desire being 
obtained, the completion of his collegiate educa- 
tion; and having discharged with exemplary and 
most conumendable fidelity the duties he owed to 
his unfortunate mother, who about this time was 
released from her sufferings by death, he left Bos- 
ton in the spring of 1802 for Charleston, S. C. 
where his oldest brother then lived, at whose re- 
quest he went thither to study the profession of 
law. 

As the sickly season approached, his brother 
provided him lodgings on Sullivan’s island, the 
general rendezvous for the citizens of Charleston 
during the summer months. ‘Trusting too much 
to his phlegmatic constitution and temperate hab- 
its he lingered in the city till he was overtaken by 
the fell disease, the yellow fever, which carried 
him to his grave about the twenty fifth year of his 
age. He was literally hurried to the grave ; but 
he cheerfully relinquished his hold on life and his 
bright prospect of usefulness with the single re- 
mark “that he had labored hard to acquire a 
stock of useful knowledge—but he was only an 
atom in the universe, and cheerfully submitted to 
the divine disposal.” Thus ended a life of con- 
tinued trials and misfortunes in an early grave ;— 
a grave too, where “ not a stone tells where he 
lies.” 

A youth of so much promise, so constantly be- 
set with ills, so superior to them and so richly 
adorned with virtue, piety and knowledge, doom- 
ed to an early death and above all to an oblivious 
grave, cannot be contemplated without deep feel- 
ings of sorrow. 

It might well have been expected that some 
monument would have been raised to perpetuate his 
virtues and to point the inquiring friend in future 
time to the place of his last repose. But alas! 
there is none. One solitary individual only could 
be found, who knew the place of his burial. 

There is no appearance of a grave, the surface 
of the earth is quite level—the grass waves lux- 
uriantly over it, and the Pride of India over- 


shadows it, and preserves it from the intense rays 


of the sun. 

The following lines, written on the spot, are of- 
fered as a memorial of his virtues and tribute of 
respect to his inemory. 


I'riend and companion of my early years, 

When free from all but young ambition’s fears, 

We roved the fields where science spreads her stores, 
And culled from each parterre the choicest flowers ;— 
What prospects then thy generous bosom warmed ! 
As hope’s bright visions of the future charmed ; 
Though oft thy feeling heart in secret sighed 

With grief, that o’er thee rolled her whelming tide ; 
E’en thy young years misfurtune’s chilling blight 
O’erspread with all the dismal damps of night ; 

Yet midst the clouds, hope’s radiant sky appeared, 
And with its smiles thy drooping spirit cheered. 


Genius, and taste, and moral worth were thine, 

And round thy brow fresh wreaths the Muses twine ; 
Friendship still lingers round thy nameless grave, 
Where India’s pride * in mournful murmurs wave, 
And sighs to find no trace of one so dear, 

A brother tender and a friend sincere, 

A son in whom each filial virtue joined, 

To solace alone mother’s hapless mind. 


* The Pride of India, a beautiful flowering tree that adorns 
most of the streets of this city, overshadows the grave and shelters 
it from the burning sun. 


A candidate for just and honest fame, 
’Midst rival claimants, thine the fairest claim. 


But why recall hope’s long lost, gone-by joys ? 
Why on such themes the muse her thoughts employs : 
Since visions once so hopeful and so bright, 
Have faded into sombre shades of night? 

Why mourns the wanderer in this sultry clime, 
The wastes of pestilence and wreckless time ! 
Since one * survives to point the inquiring eye 

To the green turf where thy dear relics lie ; 

And since remembrance’s potent hand can trace, 
Each living feature in thy radiant face ; 

And hope the needed solace well supplies, 

And points to joys immortal in the skies. 


But though no mortal lives, the place who knows, 
Where suffering virtue finds its last repose, 

Yet there shall fresher flowerets earlier bloom, 

To guide the pensive wanderer to thy tomb ; 
Angelsshall shout through earth and air and sky — 


Virtue still lives ! ‘ its record is on high.” W. A. 
[For the Boston Observer. ] 
A GREAT SCHEME! 
Mr Eprror—I received through the Post 


Office, a very christian and ingenious essay by Rev. 
Hiram Lamb, who has for some time been ex- 
ercised in mind by the crying evil of the divisions 
in Christendom, and has at length discovered a 
remedy. So praise-worthy a project deserves 
countenance and celebrity. As you well know, 
the idea has taken possession of many eminent 
minds at all times, and much wisdom, charity and 
compulsion have been excited to heal division 
and bring about uniformity. But I think that in 
point of directness and simplicity, nothing has 
been proposed so commendable as this scheme of 
Mr Lamb. He is sure that it isa very easy achieve- 
ment—that no one can object to it—that it will 
operate to acharm. Nothing at all is required, 
but that all Christians showd become Baptists. 

Certainly this is a charming idea. The sim- 
plicity of it pleases. I hope it will be duly press- 
ed. 

I observe however, that even so simple a med- 
icine for the diseases of the Church as this is, has 
already met with opposers. What will not men 
oppose! The “ Presbyterian,” as I learn from 
your last week’s paper, has proposed by way of 
amendment, that all Christians should become 
Presbyterians. I am sorry to observe such a symp- 
tom of a sectarian spirit in that journal. Why 
could it not quietly coalesce with the proposition 
of our Baptist brother? Then we should have 
had the Lion lying down with the Lamb, and a 
little child LEADING them, and might have con- 
gratulated ourselves on the dawn of the millen- 
ium. 

Since two parties are already in the field on this 
momentous question, and what was meant for 
peace may turn out to be war, I think it the part 
of ‘charity to step forward as a peace-maker, and 
put a stop to this strife before it be meddled with. 
[ propose therefore that our Baptist and Presbyte- 
rian brethren, abandoning the pretensions they 
have now brought forward, should meet on some 
middle ground. Let them, in a word, agree to be- 
come Unitarians. This will reconcile all parties, 
and is as easy an operation, for aught I know, as 
to become Presbyterians and Baptists. I do not 
think a better scheme is likely to be devised ; and 
{I cannot doubt that when brother Lamb sees 


* The widow of the late Rey. Amos Pilsbury, late brother of 
William Pilsbury. This lady resides in Columbia, 8. C., but was 
in Charleston on a visit, where the writer providentially met her, 
who conducted him to the place of interment ; which is in the 
Methodist burying ground in the westerly part of the city, near the 
monument, erected by the young men of the Methodist society to 
commemorate the virtues of their deceased ministers. 


this proposition, he will send about another pam- 
phlet announcing his assent to it. The “ Presby- 
terian,” I am sure, cannot be so “ wilful” as to ob- 
ject. Eremvs. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON. 
{Continued from page 19.} 

Yes; and you said you liked goodness better 
than badness. You like to have people good to 
you? 

Yes. 

Well, try to be good to people ; to doto them just 
what would be pleasant to have them do to you: 
that isa very good pattern. But what if you did 
not act according to goodness ? 

They did not answer, and I said, 

If you never used your eyes, they would be 
weak, if you never used your legs, they would 
never grow strong; but your body would grow 
and be too heavy for them, and so would fall over. 
The strength of your legs would soon be gone if 
you did not use them. Every thing grows by be- 
ing used. Well, now suppose that you did not 
use the goodness that is in you to be kind and 
good with, and to learn right and wrong by, would 
it grow ? 

No. 

But your badness would grow instead, and so 
by and by you would lose all your goodness and 
then instead of being good, loving, true, useful, 
happy children ; you would become wicked, cross, 
lying, thieves and drunkards. 

I never will be drunk, or a thief, said one with 
great energy. 

I hope not, said I, sympathetically. But if you 
want to be sure, you must begin now to use very 


carefully all the goodness that isin you. What 
is the goodness that is in you called? What is 


the name of it ? 

They did not know. 

T will tell you—we call it conscience. 

They all looked up, and smiled. 

‘What does conscience teach you ? 

Right and wrong. 

And if we do not use it to find out right and 
wrong, what shall we be like ? 

They were silent. 

Like those creatures, which can see and hear 
and think a little, and enjoy, but have no con- 
sciences— 

Like animals—said they. 

Yes, and we shall feel ashamed and wicked be- 
sides. But do animals feel ashamed and wicked, 
at not asking what is right and wrong ? 

No. 

Why not ? 

Because they do not know any better. 

How do we know better ? 

They were silent, but it seemed to be from 
want of wordsrather than of thought. I said I 
will tell you: 

It is because this conscience, which is a little 
goodness, makes us know God who is goodness 
itself, He is goodness made into a Being! 

I said these last words with some animation, as 
they had just occurred to me; and seeing that it 
struck and pleased them I went on. ‘Think, if 
goodness itself were alive—goodness that you say 
you like, were a person—don’t you think you 
should love it with all your heart, and soul, and 
might ? 

Yes, said they, with animation. 

Well! goodness ts alive—and is God himself— 
aim’t you glad ? 

They looked down, and at each other, and were 
all over smiles, Now and then they looked up to 
meet my smile, which was not wanting. It was 
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indeed a pure moral ecstasy. I never saw so 
sweet a sight. 

Yes, goodness is alive, and made the world, and 
you, and me, and every body. Goodness is a _be- 
ing named God. He is your father, just as a man 
is your father. Your father in this world gives 
you food and drink to make your body grow up 
to be as large as his. Your fatherin heaven has 
put a little goodness—a little of himself into you, 
and if you grow up in goodness you will be more 
and more like him; for he will give you more and 
more of himself. The goodness he gives you at 
first is your conscience; the goodness he adds 
when you want more is called his holy spirit ; and 
to want more, is prayer. When you tell out your 
wants to God in words, you say your prayers. 
But when it is not convenient to say your wants 
out in words, you can think them and that is se- 
eret prayer. If you are careful not to do wrong, 
i.e. keep a clear conscience; and if you pray 
for his holy spirit, so as to grow in goodness you 
will soon become his dear children. Was there 
ever any body in this world who was all con- 
science, and so just like God ? 

No. 

Did you never hear of a Son of God? 

Oh yes, Jesus Christ. 

Do you know how he came to be a Son of 
God? 

God made him. - 

God made us all—said I.— 

He was perfectly good, said one. 

Yes, he never did wrong, and he always did 
everything right. He did a thousand things no- 
body else ever thought of. He lived all his life 
on the greatest plan that any body ever had. He 
began his Father’s business, (as he called seeing 
about religion) when he was twelve years old: 
and in one year, when he was thirty years old he 
taught the whole Christian religion, in words, and 
in actions, as you cannot understand now; but 
as I intend to tell you about in future. The New 
Testament tells us all about it. He prayed too; 
and it was by praying that he seemed to learn. 
First, he was all goodaess, and then he prayed al- 
ways. He prayed more times than we talk to all 
our friends. So he knew all about God, and 
therefore he never wanted to do wrong, and he 
wanted to do as much good as God himself if he 
could. No wonder God gave him power to do 
everything. When he wanted to set an exam- 
ple to the people to be kind to the sick and lame 
and halt and blind, God gave him power to make 
them well by speaking aword. When he wanted 
to set an example of comforting the widow, and 
the unhappy sisters, God gave him power to raise 
the dead, and so it wasin everything. When he 
wanted to make people sure that they should live 
again, and to encourage his disciples to go and 
die for the religion which he had taught them and 
told them to teach to all nations, God allowed 
him to raise his body from the dead, and go and 
see them and tell them about himself in heaven. 
But Jesus Christ said all men were his brethren, 
and that God was the God and Father of all; yet 
he was so much worthier than any body else has 
ever been of the name of Son, that he is often 
called God’s only Son. In a great many places 
in the Bible however, it is said we are all his 
children ; that is, we can all become his children by 
doing right, and having heart-prayers to be better. 
This is the promise of the New Testament. It 
is not promised that we shall work miracles. For 
it would do more harm than good to have mira- 
cles all the time. We cannot heal the sick, but 
we can take care of them, and make them com- 
fortable, and build hospitals for them. We can- 
not open the eyes of the blind; but we can make 
schools for the blind, and teach them to do with- 
out eyes. We cannot raise the dead, but we can 


teach people not to be afraid to die, and we can 
comfort those who are left unhappy, by making 
them know that their friends live in heaven with 
Jesus Christ and God. Well, if we do all these 
things, we shall be the children of God, and the 
brothers and sisters of Jesus Christ; for we shall 
have the same feelings that he had. But I cannot 
tell about Jesus Christ any more now ; for I want 
to speak of people who have just contrary char- 
acters. I then talked to them about the slaves in 
Cuba ; and how they were not taught to govern 
themselves by the rule of right and wrong ; but 
were brought up to do things for their owners just 
as if they had no souls, and were whipped instead 
of wrought on by moral means: so that the ques- 
tion always was not—is it right or is it wrong, but 
shall I be whipped or not? And so their good- 
ness did not grow, and their conscience was so 
little and weak that it was of no more use amidst 
all their badness than the little legs of a baby 
would be to a man who had a great stout body. 
But their badness grew, and they were liars, and 
thieves, and even murderers. These people are so 
lazy, so unfeeling, and so wicked, that they con- 
stantly kill their own children. 

The children absolutely screamed with horror 
and dismay, looking at each other. 

At last, one said, I cowld not killa little baby, be- 
cause it would be so cruel. 

No, I do not think you could now; but when 
you are forty years old you may, perhaps; be- 
cause perhaps, you will not use your conscience, 
and act according to goodness, and so your bad- 
ness will grow stronger than your goodness, and 
some baby may keep you awake when you want 
to go to sleep, or plague you, as little babies some- 
times do, (poor little things!) without knowing it, 
and so you may get provoked, and kill it! only 
think of growing up to be a woman and killing a 
dear little baby ! 

Tam sureI never shall, said she, looking up, 
and speaking with great energy, and with her eyes 
full of tears.— 

I hope you never will, said I, (with a great deal 
of sympathy,) and I am going to tell you how to 
be sure of not doing that or any other wicked 
thing—and that is by putting down all your little 
bad feelings now, and using the goodness that you 
have, so that it may grow. Sometimes you know 
when you are playing with the children they 
plague you and seem to be contrary ? 

Yes. 

And you feel provoked, and want to pound 
them, and sometimes you do? 

She did not deny it. 

Well, when that feeling comes, you must ask, 
is it right, or is it wrong; and which will it be ? 

Wrong. 

Then you must try to divert their attention to 
something else, or do something good to them, 
which they will like, or if you cannot do either, 
run away from them immediately, so as to be sure 
and not to do wrong. If you manage in this 
way, your goodness will grow, and your badness 
will be less. If it is very hard to keep your little 
goodness when you feel so plagued, think of the 
greater goodness, which is God, and remember 
that youcan have more; that he will give you 
more, if you really want it very much. This 
thinking of God and wanting some of his good- 
ness is the prayer of your soul. If you should 
make that prayer into words it would be this. 
“Oh God, help me to remember that you are 
all goodness, and help me to grow more good all 
the time, so that I may not want to do wrong.” 
It would not be convenient to say this, perhaps, 
just at the moment ; but it is all the same if you 
think it, because God knows your thoughts, and at 
night, or the next morning you can say it, if you 
want too. Now don’t you think that if every 


day you should act in this way when you are pro- 
voked and plagued, you would get to be very good, 
by and by, and very strong in goodness, so as to 
be sure that you never would be so wicked as to 
kill a little baby ? 

Yes, said they. 

Well, and grown up people sometimes do what 
you do not like, and make you angry and cross. 
Sometimes it is their fault, and sometimes it is 
not. Sometimes it is only because you do not 
understand, and they know better than you. And 
sometimes they are tired, and cross, and sick, and 
are all wrong themselves ; for good people some- 
tinres are wrong a little while. If they have not 
been in the habit of doing right when they were 
little, it is very hard for them to begin and keep it 
up. It isa great deal easier to become perfect 
while you are children, than when you grow up 3 
well, now, when grown up people plague you, 
what should you do? 

They were silent, but looked inquiringly. 

You had better think of something good to do to 
them ; then if they are right it will be nice ; and 
if they are wrong, it will make them better, if any- 
thing can, and so you will do them good. Very 
often when [ have felt quite cross, and forgot God 
and the little goodness that is in myself for a little 
while,—some child, by doing some dear little thing 
good and kind, has made me remember the good- 
ness that there is. And sometimes when I have 
come down here, and have been yery tired, and 
had the head-ache, I have seen you come smiling 
along and then I remembered that that smiling face 
came from something good inside, and so I thought 
of God’s goodness, and then of my own con- 
science and became full of pleasure and so got 
all ready to give you pleasure ! 

They all smiled. 

I come to Sunday school to make you better, 
and if you are good you make me better! 

They smiled. 

That is God’s plan, that we should all help each 
other to be good, and so all grow good together. 
It is a beautiful plan, nobody could have made 
sucha good plan, but a Being who is goodness tt- 
self. But are you never cross and ugly in your 
mind, all of your own accord, when nobody 
plagues you ? 

They did not deny it. 

Yes, and that it is because you are not quite 
well perhaps. Your stomach is out of order, per- 
haps you have eaten toomuch. Well, what shall 
you do then ? 

What shall we ? said they,—all at once. 

Try to be patient, said I, and do something 
pleasant for somebody, or if there is nothing you 
can do for any body else, do any thing you have a 
mind too that is not wrong for yourself ; or if you 
cannot do anything, try to keep still and just do 
nothing wrong. You can remember God wants 
to make you patient; you can think of his good- 
ness, and pray to him in your mind, that little 
prayer I told you; or one like it. If you are 
alone you czn say it out in words. The Bible 
says “He heareth prayer.” P. P. 


[To be continaed. ] 


A QuESTION FOR 4 SABBATH Scuoou Teacu- 
ER.—You say you do no good, and that you see 
no fruit of your labors. What then? Is your 
duty annulled? Is your obligation removed ? 
Have you done atu you could—and as long as 
you could—and as faithfully as you could? And 
if you have, is not the event God’s, while the duty 
only is yours? In fulfilling your duty—that is, 
in continuing faithfully, perseveringly, and prayer- 
ly, to teach, persuade, and pray over your scliol- 
ars—you are doing much good for yourself, your 
church, your God, and the cause of Christ. And 
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for your encouragement, let me add, that I with- 
stood the efforts of my teachers many years, 
though I now trace to them instrumentally all my 
hopes of mercy and salvation.—S. S. 7'reasury. 


{For the Boston Observer.] 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER. 
NO. I. 


Mr Epiror —It gives me great pleasure to 
know of your intention to assign a special de- 
partment in the Observer to the interests of Sun- 
day Schools. Such a department, rightly provi- 
ded for, must give to your paper a peculiar inter- 
est and value. I propose, with your permission, 
to furnish you a short series of articles on what 
seem to me important topics connected with Sun- 
day School instruction. I commence with a top- 
ic of great practical importance, and which seems 
to me by no means to have received its due share 
of serious reflection—The ResponsiBiILiry oF 
tue Tracuer. I shall speak of the nature and 
of the degree of this responsibility. 

I fear, in the first place, that very many teach- 
ers mistake the nature of the responsibility they 
assume, in undertaking the religious instruction 
of children in a Sunday School. They estimate 
it according to inferior principles. They refer it 
to a low standard. Every one, who closely ob- 
serves human character, must be convinced that 
universally it is the low standard to which men 
refer their obligations, which makes the violation 
of duty easy, and gives boldness to the commis- 
sion of crime. Let me proceed to point out some 
of the errors which exist as to the nature of the 
responsibility in question, and to state what I con- 
ceive to be the true doctrine. 

The responsibility of the Sunday teacher is 
not a responsibility simply to the parents of the 
child. Their satisfaction is no certain pledge that 
we have discharged the duties of our office. They 
may be pleased with our care when we have 
grossly neglected our charge. They cannot trace 
our influence to its precise results, nor look, with 
undeceived vision, upon the work we have com- 
pleted and the temple we have built in the youth- 
ful mind. They may be pleased with our guilt. 
We have a higher account to render than to them. 

The responsibility of the Sunday teacher is 
not a responsibility simply to the child himself. 
The little being is unconscious of the greatness 
of his own soul. He knows not into what beau- 
ty and glory the just opened germs of intellect 
and affection within him may be expanded. He 
instinctively feels that he is the subject on which 
his teacher’s mind is to exert a forming and con- 
trolling power,—and, with a wondering and curi- 
ous innocence, in the confiding trust of childhood, 
he gives himself into the hands that are stretched 
out to receive him. To a generous mind there 
is something inexpressibly touching in the idea 
of a helpless child so artlessly confiding the care 
of its heart to the kind teacher that is set over it. 

With what a warmth of affectionate interest, 
with what deep and heart-uttered vows must such 
a mind, opened to the moral sublimity of such an 
event, commence its labors. But the child can- 
not with confidence reproach the teacher that it 
has not realized the excellence to which it might 
have attained. Tt cannot form to itself an ideal 
of the character it might have reached, any more 
than the man can accurately conceive of the pre- 
sent glory and elevation of an Abraham or a 
Paul. It cannot call us to an account, not know- 
ing of what it has been defrauded. The aged 
man can look back from the eminence of his 
years, and mark the gloomy passages of his for- 
mer life, and reckon up with more or less precis- 
ion the sum of injustice which through the crimes 
of others he has been obliged to bear. But the 


child gives up his soul to the care of another, 
and, however deep the wounds inflicted on it, he 
bears his injuries in ignorance and silence. Is 
there then no account to be rendered ? It cannot 
be. An account must be rendered before a high- 
er tribunal than the mind of the child. 

The responsibility of the Sunday teacher is 
not a responsibility simply to the community in 
which he lives. If righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, the Sunday teacher has not merely taken a 
little child into his arms, but he has laid his hand 
upon the essential interests and supports of the 
whole community in which he dwells. That 
community has an immense claim upon him. He 
has a voice and a vote in the question of its exal- 
tation or ruin. But alas, the community is near- 
ly as blind as the child in respect to the influence 
which the teacher exerts. It hardly knows whe- 
ther to thank him for a benefit or upbraid him 
for a curse. Its eye is hardly sharp enough to 
discern the secret channels by which he pours 
the current of his mind through the broad system 
of its social life. He may mingle poison in that 
current, and the poison may do its work, while 
the hidden source whence it issues may never be 
disclosed. The secrets of individual free will no 
human eye can discover. 

To sum up all then in one word, the responsi- 
bility of the teacher is not simply or chiefly a 
human responsibility. LO filo Lae 


Inripeyt F'rars.—An infidel, who was conver- 
sing with a Christian, about his faith in the Bible, 
expressed his entire confidence in the prosperity 
of the cause of infidelity ; but added — “ These 
Sabbath Schools are doing more to destroy infidel- 
ity than anything else they (Christians) have ever 
tried.”—Illinois paper. 
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[For the Boston Observer. ] 
REPORT OF FEDERAL STREET SUNDAY 
SCHOOL, 
OFFERED AT THE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Our school continues to succeed equal to our 
wishes ; we have two classes from the “ Institute 
for the Blind,” which we find exceedingly inter- 
esting. ‘They are taught by conversation, and. by 
repeating portions of Scripture and short hymns 


to them, which we find they learn very readily ; 


they are remarkably attentive and uncommonly 
still when in school. One of the boys takes the 
lead of the singing in the absence of the head 
singer, and also plays on the Organ when occa- 
sion requires. Our scholars have been taken 
chiefly from the parish heretofore, but we have 
lately had under consideration at our teachers’ 
meetings the subject of enlarging the school ; and 
as we do not find any very important objections, 
we have concluded to go into the high ways and 
the by-paths and callin all who will come. Sun- 
day schools it is well known were first instituted 
for the poor and ignorant ; although very much 
has been done for this class, yet is there not 
much more to be done? Are we not apt to con- 
tent ourselves with our exertions after having re- 
ceived all who will voluntarily come, without 
making sufficient efforts to induce others who will 
not attend unsolicited ? and these are the children 
who need instruction the most, viz. those whose 
parents neglect their religious and moral educa- 
tion at home. Our Saviour while on earth set no 
hounds to his acts of goodness ; the whole family 
of man was not too numerous to receive his in- 
structions, or too extensive for his philanthropy ; 
should those then who profess to follow his ex- 
ample, follow it only in part, and pause at the 


moment when they should redouble their efforts ? 
Surely not. 

What beneficial results might we not anticipate 
could we but engage those children whose educa- 
tion is neglected by their parents, to come into 
our schools and thus get them interested and their 
minds impressed with the truths taught them. 
When the time arrived for them to take their places 
in the active scenes of life, they would go forward 
with minds fortified by the truths of religion, and 
imbued witha love of virtue and goodness, and 
capable of resisting the temptations they are to 
meet with ; when this is done what a change will 
take place, a perfect moral revolution will have 
been effected. 

Our course of instruction is similar to that of 
most other Sabbath schools in the city ; we com- 
mence the exercises by repeating a prayer which 
is, (or should be) responded to by the scholars, 
then sing a hymn, from a small hymn book that 
we use, (which also contains several forms of 
prayer,) after which the scholars listen to the in- 
structions of their teacher, which are varied ac- 
cording to the ages of the children; we prefer, 
especialiy among the elder ones, the method of 
teaching by reading passages from the Scriptures, 
or from some work on the Scriptures, and then 
explain and comment on what has been read. At 
ten o’clock we close by singing a hymn ; every 
fortnight we have a “ general lesson” which we 
find is listened to with great attention by the schol- 
ars. ‘This is our course of instruction; our prin- 
cipal difficulty is in inducing the children to res- 
pond to the prayer, which they seem very unwill- 
ing to do; to obviate this, and also for a change, 
we think of having extemporaneous prayers.— 
We have also considered at our teachers’ meetings 
the plan of “ preaching” to the children, which is 
successfully practised in several schools in this 
city ; on this subject we have not yet come to any 
conclusion. 

There are two topics intimately connected with 
Sabbath schools that demand particular attention, 
and upon which it is rather difficult to decide; 
one is, as to the character of the instruction that 
should be given in a Sabbath school in our com- 
munity at the present age ; how far should it be 
religious instruction? and how far moral? on 
this point there seems to be a diversity of opin- 
ion. The other question is intimately connected 
with this, viz: as to the kind of books which 
should compose the Sunday school library ; should 
they be strictly religious? or should such works as 
Miss Edgeworth’s be admitted? These two sub- 
jects are worthy of thorough investigation, as the 
ultimate benefit of Sabbath schools must depend 
very materially upon them. 


There is one other that I will mention before I 
close ; and that is the reluctance with which ma- 
ny individuals enter our schools, the great difficul- 
ty in obtaining teachers. I believe this is a very 
general complaint, but although there seems to be 
a dislike in the minds of many to taking a part in 
the labors (or rather the pleasures) of a Sabbath 
school, yet as far as my observation goes I can 
most truly say that after once having become in- 
terested, I have seldom known a teacher to leave 
without regret, and rarely or never from choice. 

How gratifying the thought that we can be in- 
strumental in some slight degree in fulfilling that 
promise of the Lord, “they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness shall be filled.” I would speak 
of the delightful satisfaction of knowing that 
good seed has been implanted in their minds, 
which will spring up and produce fruit, we know 
not how much, perhaps an hundred fold, although 
we may not be at the harvest ; and among other 
things I would not forget to tell them, that while 
teaching others, we may learn ourselves. 

January 7, 1835. ae 
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INFIDELITY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


In the last Observer we presented several facts, showing 
the progress which a spirit of religious scepticism and 
even of Atheism, had made in some portions of our 
community. This was not done with a disposition to 
excite needless alarm, but merely to call the attention of 
our readers to the prevalence of an evil, which exists ir 
the midst of us. The appearance of the sceptical spirit, 
which has been recently manifested, we believe to 
be the result of causes, which it is important, though 
perbaps not difficult to ascertain, and with the removal 
of which, the sources of scepticism would be dried up. 
We beg leave to suggest some of the causes, which we 
suppose to be at the origin of the sceptical and irreligious 
movement, which has lately been made among us. 

1. A defect in our prevailing system of education, 
We make too great account merely of the acquisition of 
knowledge. We have heard so much and so justly said 
of the evils of ignorance, that we have fallen nearly into 
the opposite error, of supposing that every desirable good 
is ensured by the possession of learning. The consequence 
of this is, that our schools are elevated to a high degree 
of excellence, and under their admirable discipline, the 
culture of the intellect is so well provided for, that pa- 
rents are apt to think that they alone are capable of doing 
justice to the whole nature of their children without any 
special attention to the moral feelings on their own part. 
At the same time, motives to diligence in learning, are 
drawn from its utility and practical application to the busi- 
ness of life, rather than from its effect on the inward na- 
ture and spiritual progress of human beings. Under a sys- 
tem of partial culture like this, the intellect often becomes 
preternaturally acute, a spirit of criticism takes possession 
of the whole mind, while the heart, the nobler feelings of 
human nature, are shrivelled up and exhausted of the 
breath of life. A man in this condition, has no security 
against scepticism, or even Atheism. The principles in 
his nature to which religion is addressed are paralyzed. 
He has been educated in a way, which places at his 
command the resources of knowledge, and the powers 
of argument, but which has not unfolded to him the true 
character of human nature, the high and spiritual endow- 
ments of his own being; and without a distinct percep- 
tion of this, religion can never be more than a matter of 
traditionary faith, of custom, of imitation, perhaps of 
worldly interest,—but not of heart-felt conviction and 
personal experience. 

Ifit is his interest, or his fancy, then to be an Atheist, 
there is nothing in his character, which can be laid hold 
of to restrain him. The only remedy is to make him 
acquainted with his own nature, to show him that religion 
isa need of the human soul, as much as society and 
friendship ; but he has probably become too old for the 
reception of new ideas, which require a sincere and pure 
mind to be understood, and thus he remains in the deso- 
lation of Atheism. Let our systems of education then 
be improved. 
around their own fireside, more important than those in 


Let parents remember that there is a schoo] 


which they pay large sums for the instruction of their 
children. Let them deem nothing done until the heart 
is embued with generous sentiments. Let the emotions 
of love, reverence, gratitude and humility be called into 
early action, and the better nature would then be so im- 
proved as to present asure defence against the influence 
of irreligion. 

2. Another cause of scepticism among us is a defective 
philosophy. Every man has his system of philosophy. 
This forms the ultimate standard by which he determines 
his opinions. We often hear the principles of the deep- 
est philosophy expressed in the most familiar manner by 
very uncultivated persons. It is easy to perceive the | 


effect, which these principles exert upon their whole 
character, and all their habits of thought. hey are like 
the vital current, which circulates in the animal system, 
giving strength, color and beauty to every part. If the 
blood is diseased, the health must be destroyed. If the 
first principles of thought, which give their coloring and 
aspect to he whole mind, are perverted, the mental health 
must be ruined. Now, it cannot be denied, that the 
tendency of mind in this and in the mother country for a 
long time, has been foreign to a sound and comprebensive 
It has been too 
It has 
been so occupied with the lower wants of man, as to be 
diverted from his higher, spiritual nature. Hence a 
meagre and earthly philosophy. Hence a prevalent belief 
in the testimony of the five outward senses, and in noth- 


religious philosophy of human nature. 
much directed to coarse and material objects. 


ing else. Hence the recognition of value in those pur- 
suits only, which have for their object the external com- 
fort and adornment of life. Wo to the mind in which 
such a deformed and mutilated philosophy finds a resi- 
dence. Wo to the people, when such minds are the 
expounders of truth and the guides of public opinion. 
The ultimate consequence will be, as it was in France, 
irreligion, licentiousness, frivolity and moral death. 

3. A still more powerful cause of scepticism among us 
is to be found we believe in erroneous theories of religion. 
The objections that are brought by many infidels against 
Christianity, we know, apply only to views, which have 
unfortunately become prevalent, but which an enlight- 
ened reason would hardly undertake to defend. The 
theory of the Bible, which regards the whole of its con- 
tents, as emanating from the immediate inspiration of 
God, has furnished the infidel with a powerful weapon, 
against revelation. The want of discrimination, which 
confounds the truths of revelation, with their record, has 
occasioned much embarrassment to honest inquirers, and 
aided the cause of unbelief. Upon few subjects, is the pop- 
ular theology more completely at fault than upon this, and 
until a more consistent and rational theory of the Bible is 
established upon an historical basis, we cannot expect that 
infidels will cease to urge objections, to which the pre- 
vailing views are liable. We must discuss the question 
of the inspiration of our Saviour, and ‘ of those holy 
men of old who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit,” on its own independent merits, disembarrassed 
of the question with regard to the records that have been 
transmitted to us; and it will then be much easier to 
convince the infidel of the reality of divine revelation, 
confirmed by miracle and prophecy, and its accordance 
with reason. 

In like manner, the theological doctrines, that we have 
inherited from the dark ages, must be discarded, before 
a universal belief in Christianity can prevail. So long 
as such notions as the Trinity, vicarious atonement, and 
the total corruption of buman nature, are held up as the 
“ bread of life sent down from Heaven,’ men will turn 
away from the offering, though presented with the hand 
of an angel. 

4. The last cause of scepticism, which we have room 
to mention, is a defective administration of Christianity. 
There has been little, comparatively, done to enforce its 
pure spirit and heavenly principles upon the heart of man. 
The connexion of religion, with every faculty and emo- 
tion of human nature, every situation in life and all the 
relations of society is poorly understood. The general 
style of preaching in this country is not adapted to set 
forth Christianity in its true light. When the standard 
of ministerial usefulness is made to consist in the degree 
of religious excitement that is spread through the congre- 
gation, there is little hope that the public mind will be 
penetrated with the calm and healthful spirit of the 
Gospel of Christ. If a thorough course of religious in- 
struction were enjoyed by every portion of our commu- 
nity, it would be impossible to produce such scenes of 
fanaticism and violence, as are now often witnessed 
throughout the land. Such causes make many infidels. 


Among those who are now most zealous as promoters of 
infidelity, are many who were once equally zealous as reli- 
Their minds have become diseased by the 
unnatural excitement they have gone through,—the per- 


gious fanatics. 


manent principles of their nature were never affected 
with the power of religion,—the truths of the Gospel 
were never the subject of deep personal conviction—and 
when the spasm of terror and wild zeal passed away,— 
they were just in the condition to fall victims to the 
sophistry of the infidel. 

With such views of the causes of infidelity among us, 
we think that its remedy is to be found only in thorough 
but gradual correctives applied to public opinion. Of the 
present race of infidels, argument will probably not per- 
suade many, persecution and reproach will convince none. 
The providence of God, in the events of life, will lead 
some to reflection, and reveal to them their nature, their 
destiny, their responsibility, and they will wonder that 
they ever doubted. But the young and unformed can 
be saved from this fatal shipwreck of faith by wise and 
persuasive religious instruction. The abandonment of 
popular errors will remove many obstacles to a hearty faith 
and an active and efficient administration of Christianity 
will send a restoring influence among all classes of people. 
Every Christian may do much, in his own sphere, how- 
ever retired and humble it may be, for the defence of the 
Gospel. A holy life is the best argument. Consistency 
of character; a uniform expression of the best feelings ; 
a faithful discharge of every duty ; and a sincere interest 
in whatever interests our fellow-men,—growing out of 
our religious convictions, are the strongest proofsin their 
favor. They can be known and read of all men, and 
even the infidel will not remain insensible to their 
power. 


REV. MR. WINSLOW’S ACCOUNT 
OF THE STATE OF RELIGION IN BOSTON, PREVIOUS TO 
THE BUILDING OF PARK STREET CHURCH. 

We learn from the ‘“ New-England Spectator,” of 
the last week, that the Rev. Mr. Winslow of Bowdoin 
Street Church has recently given to his flock a history 
of the state of religion in this city, from the time of 
the revolution in 1775 to the present, but particularly 
to the building of Park Street Church in 1809. The 
Editor of that paper expresses his satisfaction in pre- 
senting his readers with the substance of that per- 
We regret, that his satisfaction can be de- 
For accustomed 


formance. 
rived from so unsatisfactory a source. 
as we have been to mis-statements from certain quarters 
upon this subject, we scarcely remember any that betray 
more ignorance, and we are constrained to add, imper- 
tinence than these. It has been our painful work once 
and again on other occasions to expose similar misrep- 
resentations, and we had hoped that for a season at least 
we might be spared the repetition of like trouble. 

The sermon, to which we refer, was delivered, it 
seems, to the congregation of Bowdoin Street Church 
on the first Sabbath of this new year. Mr Winslow 
having uttered some customary lamentations over the 
early decays of piety immediately following the days 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, and adverted to the revival of 
religion under Whitfield, Tennent, Davenport and 
others of like stamp in 1742— (concerning which we 
might show, were there need, that the blessings were 
not unmingled withevils long afterwards lamented, and 
with reason, by the wisest and best of the land)—comes 
down to the revolutionary contest, ‘“ absorbing,”’ as he 
says, ‘‘ all other interests.”’ 

“ Vital religion of course,” he continues, “ suffered 
still greater declension in Boston, and the other more 
exposed places. Liberty was followed with great 
national prosperity, wealth, luxuury, and dissipation 
came in, and spiritual piety went out from the land of 
the pilgrims.” 

Again, for the University, as usual, must be charged 
with part of this wickedness, 


«“ Another powerful cause operated on Boston and 
vicinity. Defection from evangelical doctrines having 
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found way into the university, by the force of public 
sentiment, that institution sent back the same influence 
it had received upon the community. There wasa 
reciprocity of action. Many from the university en- 
tered the pulpits and other important posts of influence, 
with views and prejudices hostile to evangelical doc- 
trines. {[t became customary to admit candidates to 
ordination without any examination of their theological 


views of Christian experience. The congregational 


pulpits generally preached nothing doctrinal or dis- 
criminating, and an alinost universal apathy on religious 
subjects prevailed.” 

Finally, the darkness it would seem was scarcely less 
than Pagan, for at this time, i. e. about the beginning 
of the present century, says Mr W. 

“ All the congregational pulpits of this town, except- 
ing that of Old South, ineulcuted no discriminating re- 
ligious doctrines, and proclaimed almost nothing to alarm 
the slumbers of the impcenitent. Churches and pulpits 
went down together tothe spirit and maxims of tie world. 
4 brief moral essay from the pulpit, thinly attended, con- 
stituted almost the only means of Christian light and 
grace. Weekly lectures, Bible classes, Sabbath schools, 
prayer meetings, &c. were unknown. Multitudes of 
even the more intelligent and respectable class became 
nearly as ignorant of the real truths and doctrines of the 
Bible, as those living in pagan darkness. The light of 
the glorious gospel of God our Suviour had faded out 
from these churches, and the celestial fires had become 
nearly extinct upon their altars.” 


And this —forsooth—is the history given by a 
Christian minister from his pulpit of instruction, of the 
state of religion in this city from 1775 to 1809, that 
memorable year, when after some shadowy indications 
of better things, Park Street church was built, the 
true light shone, times of refreshing came, and the 
thick darkness of Boston began to pass away. 

When statements like these are made, a natural in- 
quiry suggests itself. ‘‘ Who is the author? and to 
what measure of confidence does his character and 
means of knowledge entitle him?” He is a young 
clergyman, a stranger comparatively to this city, edu- 
cated as far as we know in none of its institutions, who 
had not even breathed the breath of life at times of 
which he so confidently speaks, nor knew, except from 
prejudiced accounts and old wives’ fables once circulated 
freely and now not ceased among his own exclusive 
coterie, anything of the individuals or community, 
churches and ministers he has thus ignorantly or wick- 
edly traduced. 

Does Mr Winslow know, or has it happened to him 
to hear, that besides the orthodox churches of the Bap- 
tists, whom he despatches in a single sentence of ac- 
knowledgement, (slight indeed considering that to 
them “belongs,” as he admits, ‘ the honor of having 
principally sustained the christian church in the period 
of her greatest declension,’’) besides these, there were 
two respectable Episcopal churches, who Will not 
we think, readily concede their right to be counted 
within the pale of Christendom, and Methodist socie- 
ties, in which a remnant at least we suppose of the an- 
cient piety might be found. But to refer at present 
only to the congregational churches of which this ac- 
curate historian undertakes to speak. Hasit happened 
to him to know, that these pulpits were then occupied 
by Dr Chauncy, whose works are a monument of his 
theological learning and impartial research, and by his 
colleague, the accomplished and persuasive Clarke ; by 
Belknap, who in his conscientious improvement of 
various gifts was not only faithful to his flock, but an 
honor to his country, illustrating its history and delin- 
eating with equal truth and beauty the characters of its 
founders ; by Dr Howard, that Israelite indeed, honored 
by all that heard him for his instructive preaching, and 
by all that knew him for the integrity of his life; by 
Dr West, eminent for practical wisdom, and ministerial 
fidelity, and amidst infirmities patiently sustained in- 
structing from his sick chamber, with the fruit of his 
lips and of his pen those whom he could no longer 
counsel from his desk: by Eliot, the younger, a man 
greatly beloved, whose biographical learning and clas- 
sic taste were excelled only by the sweetness of his 
spirit, and his paternal and fraternal devotion to his 


flock ; by Dr Eckley, in good repute for a time with 
Calvinists for his orthodoxy, but in better repute at all 
times with catholic Christians for his liberal mind dis- 
daining exclusiveness, and his courteous manners ; by 
Thatcher, himself a moderate Calvinist and counted 
eloquent, but a lover of all good men, and using his 
eloquence to an holier purpose than sowing discord 
among the brethren ; by Emerson, faithful and laborious, 
who has perpetuated his memory in the hearts of the 
parents among his flock by his assiduous care for the 
minds and characters of their children; by Dr Lathrop, 
pure and venerable, full of the wisdom from above that 
is gentle and peaceable, and reflecting in his temper 
and life,even as the disciple whom Jesus loved, the 
beauty of holiness; by Buckminster, a name conse- 
crated by genius, youthful learning and piety, em- 
balmed in the history of his church, and in the hearts 
of thousands. His name itself may tell what he was; 
and to his, we might add other honored names, but 
their works and their lives at home and abroad still 
praise them. And are we to be told by a young man, 
who was hardly born, when most of these had been ex- 
ercising a faithful ministry —some of them for nearly 
half a century —that ‘a brief moral essay, thinly at- 
tended, constituted almost the only means of christian light 
and grace ?” 

Did Mr Winslow ever attend the First Church in 
the days of Dr Clarke ? or New-South Church, or Fed- 
eral Street Church in a day of which we need not 
speak? or Brattle Street Church in the times of Mr 
Buckminster, crowded with its multitudes of hearers, 
with heads of families and heads of State,* with others 
aged and young, strangers and citizens, and not a few 
eager to purchase the privilege of seats at prices not 
dreamed of in Bowdoin Street Church, and needing no 
motives of temporal advantage to quicken their zeal. 
And could he at that same period have bent his steps a 
little farther North, he might have seen still another 
church, not “ thinly attended” but excellently filled with 
serious and grateful parishioners, listening not to elo- 
quence perhaps—(except the eloquence of love—) but 
to affectionate evangelical teaching from Eliot, whom 
his people heard joyfully and attended faithfully, be- 
cause they loved him and the truth from his lips hear- 
tily. 

And let us look now at the works, which these faith- 
ful but calumniated men left behind them, as models or 
samples of their Preaching. Were they indeed “ brief 
moral essays,” such as one might expect to see thinly at- 
tended. Did Mr Winslow ever read the occasional 
sermons, as he might have read, of Mayhew, Howard, 
and Belknap, full of just thought and spiritual in- 
struction, and longer than even a Park Street audience 
might willingly tolerate at this day? And to pass over 
others, did he ever read, as he ought to have done, be- 
fore he presumed to judge, the volumes of discourses 
by Dr Clarke, or his excellent Treatise, ‘“ Why are 
you a Christian”? which has been read and reprinted 
once and again in Great Britain as well as at home? 
Has he ever read Dr Belknap’s reply to Thomas Paine ? 
Has he ever read the sermons of Mr Buckminster, 
those “ brief moral essays,” many of which would re- 
quire an hour for their utterance, and which have for 
their object to illustrate such “ Pagan” “ topics as these 
—the “ character of Christ ;’’ the ‘‘ reasonableness and 
importance of faith; the “writings of Paul;”’ “ Sal- 


* Among the hearers of Mr Buckminster, when his officia] 
duties required his residence in the city, was Governor Strong 
of Northampton, whom the orthodox have been eager, 
though not much to their satisfaction, to claim for their own. 
Being questioned by his own minister as to the fact of his 
worshipping there, who expressed also surprise that he could 
be satisfied with such barren preaching as he must hear in 
Brattle Street,—the governor replied, ‘that it was indeed 
true, that Mr Buckminster was his minister when he was in 
Boston, and as for the preaching,” said he, “he should be hap- 
py for his part to hear half as good at Northampton.”— 
This reply silenced for a season, as might be imagined, his 
worthy inquisitor. 


vation by grace ;’’ ‘the connexion and influence of 
knowledge, piety and charity.’’ Did he ever look over, 
or does he know that it ever existed, that extensive 
collection of doctrinal, devotional, and practical Tracts, 
“the Christian Monitor,” extended through a long se- 
ries, the joint productions of these very men, the fruits 
of their own labors for their flocks or of their reading 
from others, and welcomed at the time with readiness 
and thankful zeal by the religious community, for 
whom and for their children they were intended? These 
now, and others like them which we must pass over 
are the evidences of spiritual decay, and “ of vital re- 
ligion nearly extinguished.”—‘“ So that multitudes,” 
says this faithful memorialist, ‘ of even the more intelli- 
gent and respectable class, became as ignorant of the real 
truths and doctrines of the Bible, as those living in pa- 
gan darkness.” 

Now as Park Street Church was not yet built, and 
the Old South, according to Mr W., was the only refuge 
for the faithful, the description we have just quoted 
must be designed to embrace the great body of the 
community in Boston at that period, and though our 
readers may think we have already bestowed more at- 
tention upon such misrepresentations than they deserve, 
we shall yet have something to add of the religious 
character of Boston in our next number. 


THE BOSTON RECORDER’S ATTACK ON 
THE MINISTERS AT LARGE. 


We cannot doubt that we shall be excused for omitting 
several short articles, which we had intended to insert in 
this part of our paper to-day, in order to make room for 
the Rev. Dr Tuckerman’s reply, to a most gratuitous at- 
tack on himself and his brethrenin the ministry to the 
Poor, contained in the Recorder of last Friday. There 
are very fewin our community, to whatever sect they 
may belong, who will not feel equal surprise and disgust, 
at such an ill-bred assault, on men whose characters 
have gained for them no common degree of confidence 
and sympathy. 


To the Editor of the Recorder. 


‘¢ Sir, —In your paper of yesterday is an article with 
the heading, “‘ Unitarians and Catholics.’ In this arti- 
cle you have indulged yourself in very free comments 
upona paragraph in the report recently made by the 
Ministers at Large in connexion with the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches. I did not write that Report. 
Yet I hold myself responsible for the paragraph upon 
which you have animadverted with such unsparing acri- 
mony. Will you allow me, then, to ask you once more 
to read that paragraph, and then to review the comments 
you have made upon it? 


‘The Catholic poor have generally been embraced, in 
the benevolent action of the city, both public and private, 
on equal terms with the Protestant poor. It is highly 
desirable that there should however be employed among 
them a number of ministers at large of their own denom- 
ination. No one but a Catholic clergyman can be expected 
to have that acquaintance with them, and influence over 
them, which are indispensable in every well directed en- 
deavor to improve theircondition. We have heard with 
pleasure that three priests have been appointed by the 
Bishop to take charge of as many districts in the city, 
with particular reference to the. situation and wants of 
their communion. This step may be made of great 
service. The Catholic can thus be directed at once to 
those who will understand perfectly his claims and char- 
acter, and who have it as their charge to attend to all his 
reasonable wants. Should the design be carried out, it will 
so approve itself toourcommunity, that a request or re- 
commendation from the priests thus employed will always 
avail to secure all the assistance that any case may need 
beyond the limits of the Church’s own resources. Both 
societies and individuals will be willing to co-operate, 
be their creed or name what it may, with the enlightened 
and judicious friend of the Catholic poor, and will aid 
him freely in removing or preventing distress.” 


This “ language” appears to you “ very extraordinary.” 
Yet what is therein it which is extraordinary? Is it not, 
I ask, a simple matter of fact, that the Catholic poor have 
been embraced in the benevolent action of the city, both 
public and private,on equal terms with the Protestant ? 
Would you, sir, have them excluded from this benevolent 
action ? or would you prescribe one set of terms on which 
the Protestant, and another on which the Catholic poor, 
shall receive public and private charity ? I must suppose 


ou know thatthe number of the Catholic poor is very 
ae, 1 can tell you also, that the number is very large 
of those, who are living in a condition of extreme desti- 
tution and wretchedness. There are Catholic poor, 
even in our favored city, who are in as extreme a state of 
abjectness, as is that of any of the poorin the Liberties 
of Dublin. You may be startled by this assertion. 
But, sir, [have had opportunities to compare the condi- 
tions of the lowest of the poor among ourselves, with 
those of the lowest of the poor in the capital of Ireland. 
Now I pray you to understand, that it is not left to the 
option of the Ministers at large, whether they shall, or 
shall not, see many of these Catholics. They come to 
us, as they go to others, for aid; for food and clothing. 
And not only so, when they apply to others for aid, 
they are toa very great extent referred to us, because it 
is thought to be our duty to understand their conditions 
and their claims. We are therefore accustomed to visit 
them ; we could not, if we would, refuse to visit them. 
We see them in their fiithy and coid chambers, and in 
their dark, damp, and cheerless cellars. And can we fail, 
do you think, to be most painfully affected by their igno- 
rance, their improvidence, their intemperance? They 
are Catholics. But still they are our fellow beings. 
They are ignorant, and some of them are vicious. But 
they have not lost all the sensibilities of our common 
nature, nay, I doubt not that there are those among them 
who have atleast as much of the spirit of the gospel as I 
have. They suffer, and suffer ofien extremely. No 
hospital can exhibit more affecting forms of disease, than 
we are sometimes called to witness in these poor creatures, 
Is it, then, “ extraordinary” that I should be desirous, 
very desirous, that this class of our poor should be 
brought as directly as possible under the care of t'iose, 
who have it in their peculiar charge to care for them ? 
‘I'wo or three years ago, therefore, [ called upon Bishop 
Fenwick, and begged him to appoint a visiting minister 
for the poor of our Catholic population, whose condition 
can be known only by seeing themin their habitations. 
Iexpressed to him my strong conviction, that more 
might thus be done to raise these pvor fellow beings from 
their degradation, to recover them from intemperance, 
to excite them to industry and providence, and to bring 
them into a condition at once of virtue and comfort, than 
by any other agency. And, moreover, I offered my ser- 
vices, in co-operation with those of his clergy, for these 
objects. Now, sir, I repeat, ‘nv one but a Catholic cler- 
gyman can be expected to have that acquaintance with 
them, and influence over them, which are indispensable in 
every well directed endeavor to improve their condition.” 
Not having heard further from the Bishop on this sub- 
ject, I again called upon him atthe close of the last 
summer, or inthe beginning of Autumn, and renewed 
my request for this ministry. In reference to the infor- 
mation I then received, we were enabled to say, ‘* we 
have heard with pleasure that three priests have been 
appointed by the Bishop, to take charge of as many dis- 
tricts in the city, with particular reference to the situa- 
tion and wants of the poor of their communion. The 
Catholic can thus be directed at once to those, who will 
understand perfectly his claims and character, and who 
have it in their charge to attend to all his reasonable 
wants.’ Do yon doubt, sir, that “ should this design be 
carried ont, it will so approve itself to all in our com- 
munity, that a request or recommendation from the priests 
thus employed, will always avail to secure the ussistance 
that any case may need, beyond the limits of the church's 
own resources ?”’ Do you doubt, that ‘ Societies and in- 
dividuals will be willing to co-operate, be their creed or 
name what it may, with the enlightened and judicious 
friend of the Catholic poor, and will aid him freely in re- 
moving, or preventing distress?” JI underscore the 
above sentences, that I may thus obtain your attention to 
them. In view, then, of the paragraph you have quoted, 
I pray you to look again at your comments upon it. 


You say, “these Ministers at Large think it bighly de- 
sirable that the Catholic poor of this city should ke more 
thoroughly taught the doctrines of the Trinity, (?) of Tran- 
substantiation, of Penance, of Purgatory.of Auricular Con- 
fession, of prayers for the dead and to the dead, of Image 
worship, of the power of the saints to forgive sins, of 
the insufficiency of the Scriptures as a rule of faith, and 
of whatever other doctrines are taught in the church of 
Rome.’’—And again, you ask, ‘“‘ how are we to account 
for this? Are these men profoundly ignorant of the nature 
of Romanism? Do they not know what that is which 
they pronounce so highly desirable?” What! Because 
I wish that the priest should visit the poor Catholic, and 
especially the improvident and intemperate Catholic, that 
he may minister to the terrible sufferings of the former, 
and save the latter from ruin, do I wish him to teach 
transubstantiation, &c.? [f he is a man of common sense 
and common humanity, would he not speak to the intem- 
perate very much as Protestants would speak to him; and 
speak with more effect than any of us? Are there not 
plain and important duties of benevolence belonging to 
the Christian ministry under all forms of the religion ? 
And because | would have the aid of the Catholic priest 
in these duties towards those of his own communion, do 
I mean to sanction or encourage his faith ? Where, sir, 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
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was your conscience when you wrote these words? Do 
you indeed believe that by your words you are to be jus- 
tified, and by your words youare to be condemned ? I hope 
that you will recur to this language, indeed very extraor- 
dinary, with shame and sorrow. Cou'd you have imag- 
ined that you were speaking truth, when you gave this 
exposition of the paragraph you bave quoted from our 
report? No, sir. You were under too strong an excite- 
ment to be able to judge correctly of the import of either 
your own expressions, or of those of which you have 
given such an exposition. The ardor of your zeal against 
Catholicity was combined with your zeal against Unita- 
rianism, and highly stimulated passion took the place of 
reason in your mind. At least, I shall be glad to Jearn 
that you can avail yourself even of this extenuation of 
such gross and wicked injustice. T should be very sorry 
to know that you liad calmly and deliberately attempted 
to deceive your readers, by publishing that as the mean- 
ing of others, which you distinctly perceived and knew 
was not their meaning; and still more to find that you 
could deliberately attempt to justify such deception. I 
know of nothing worse in the doctrines of transubstan- 
tiation, of purgatory , of penance, or of auricular c infession 
—indeed nothing half as bad in either, as is the spirit 
with which you seem to me to have perverted the ex- 
pressions, of which you have given such expositions. 

It may be, however, that you may fall back upon your 
sweeping language, that ‘every man not scandalously 
ignorant upon such subjects, knows that poverty and 
ignorance prevail so extensively among the Catholics, 
because they have been educated under the influence of a 
Catholic, and not of a Protestant Clergy.” 1s it possible, 
sir, I ask, that you can believe this? Have you read none 
of the details which have been published of the frightful 
extent of poverty and ignorance in Protestant England? 
And do you not know that there are Protestant churches, 
and Protestant ministers, ay, and orthodox ministers in 
those very towns in England, in which ignorance, and 
poverty and recklessness are less only, and in some cases 
hardly, if at all less, than in poor, oppressed, suffering 
Ireland? I can tell you, sir, that multitudes of the Irish 
poor every year go to England, to obtain the employment 
by which they may obtain bread; and, ignorant and 
debased as tnany of them are, they obtain employ- 
ment in preference to the English paupers. The aborig- 
ines of our country are not more averse from all labor 
that are the mass of English paupers. I have not seen 
human nature more deeply depressed, than itis to a very 
great extent among them. Yet if they must be desig- 
nated as Christians, they must be called Protestants. 
And they are in the parishes of a Protestant ministry. 
Something more then is required than a Protestant 
clergy for the prevention of extensive and very abject 
pauperism. Need I tell you that I am nota Catholic ? 
Yet [ will be as just in my judgments of a Catholic, as of 
a Protestant. And not only so. If there be, as I think 
there is, a common ground upon which I can work with 
him, either to raise a poor Catholic from dependence, or 
to recover him from any sin, I will not only take the 
department of service in which I can co-operate with 
him, but I will thank him for the privilege of aiding even 
in the temporal salvation of a fellow being. Am I, and 
are my colleagues wrong in this respect? Still, sir, be 
assured that we have received no instructions upon this 
subject, either from the Fraternity of Churches, or from 
the Unitarian community. I pray you therefore to hold 
them guiltless. 


One word more. In my late visit to Ireland, I had 
the pleasure of repeated interviews with Dr Whately, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, and Primate of Ireland. 
This very distinguished prelate, in conjunction with the 
Catholic Archbishop of Ireland, has published a series of 
school books for the schools of Ireland, and they are used 
in the Catholic schools of the country. I have a set of 
these school books, some of which are almost exclusively 
appropriated to religious instruction. I could devoutly 
wish that our own school books were in this respect of 
so high a character. Yet these books are circulated, and 
used, with the united approbation of a Catholic and a 
Protestant Archbishop. 1 am sorry indeed to say that, in 
this enterprise, Dr Whately has found his bitterest ene- 
mies to be those of his own house,—or of hisown church. 
But he is nota man to be intimidated by the censures, or 
checked by the violence of a narrow minded party. He 
would avail himself of any fair means to raise the intel- 
lectual and moral condition of the Catholics around him, 
and he is in turn respected and trusted by them. Were 
the whole prelacy of England like him, Ireland would 
soon be raised from its degradation and wretchedness. 

And now, sir, at parting, permit me to say, that I have 
neither the leisure nor the disposition for a newspaper 
controversy. I do not know you, nor have Tany unkind 
feelings towards you. I very seldom sce the Recorder ; 
and should not have seen that of yesterday if a friend 
had not sent it to me for the purpose of calling my atten- 
tion to the article upon which I have addressed you. 
Should you therefore be disposed to make this an ocea- 
sion for reiterated, or for still severer reprobation of the 
course taken by my colleagues and myself, in regard to 
the most depressed classes of the Catholic poor, I at 


least shall not dispute the field with you. I should in- 
deed be sorry to see anything more from you, or from any 
one, written in the spirit with which you have denounced 
myself and my colleagues. 1 will only add, that I think, 
and many think, that the Recorder is doing more to ad- 
vance the cause of Catholicity, by the spiritand character 
of its attacks upon the Catholics, than is or could be done 
by the most persevering labors of any one eyen of the 
ablest of its own priesthood. 


January 17. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 


SUMMWARBWTs 

Rev. Amos D. WuerrLer was ordained Pastor of the 
First Congregational Chuich and Society in Standish, 
14th inst. The Services were as follows :—Introductory 
Prayer by Mr Coe of the Christian church in Portland ; 
Reading of the Scriptures by Mr Wells of Kennebunk ; 
Sermon by Mr Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H.; Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Mr Wells of Kennebunk ; Charge by Dr 
Nichols of Portland; Fellowship of the Churches by Mr 
Miles of Hallowell; Address to the People by Mr Coe 
of Portland; Concluding Prayer by Mr Putnam of 
Danvers, Ms. The Sermon, from Romans, v. 11, was 
a sound and clear explanation of the doctrine of Atone- 
ment. 


Stavery Conyention.—A Convention was held in 
Tremont Hall, Philips Place, 14th instant, for the pur- 
pose of devising and adopting measures for the ben- 
efit of the African race. ‘The convention was composed 
of a Jarge number of gentlemen from this city and its vi- 
cinity, and of a representation from all the New England 
States. Hon. William Reed, of Marblehead, was ap- 
pointed President of the Convention, and Rey. J. W. 
Chickering, of Bolton, and Charles Tappan, Esq. of 
Boston, Secretaries. As the result of the deliberations 
of the Convention, a Society was organized, called the 
“American Union, for the relief and improvement of the 
Colored Race.’ The object of the Society is to promote 
in all suitable ways, the intellectual and moral elevation 
of colored people, and by the diffusion of information, 
and the exertion of a kind and moral influence, to en- 
deavor to persuade every American citizen, that the 
system of slavery in this country is wrong and ought to 
be abandoned. Nearly all the members of the Conyen- 
tion subscribed to the Constitution of the Society, and 
alarge number of gentlemen of various professions, in 
different parts of the country, known to be one in sen- 
timent and feeling with the members of the Convention, 
were elected members of the Society.—Bost. Traveller. 


A meeting of the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University, was held in the Senate chamber on the 14th 
inst. when the usual reports were presented on the 
condition of the institution, on the Library, and on the 
accounts of the ‘I’reasurer. A report was made by a 
committee previously appointed, on the subject of call- 
ing future meetings, and was accepted. Rev. Samuel 
Barrett and Rev. Ek. S. Gannett were elected members 
of the Board to fill existing vacancies. Another va- 
cancy has been occasioned by the resignation of Dr 
William Spooner. The Board adjourned, to meet again 
in three weeks. 


Sunpay Eventne Lecrurnes.—During the remainder 
of the winter,a Lecture will be preached in the Federal 
street meeting-house on Sunday evening by different 
ministers. The Service on the next Sunday evening 
will commence at half past 6 o'clock. 

Boston, Jan. 22. 


WARARALBD, 

In this city, on Thursday evening, by Rev. Mr Young, 
Benj. Goddard, Esq. of Brookline to Miss Catharine 
Brown. 

On Thursday evening last, by Rev. Mr Himes, Mr 
Carleton Parker to Miss Louisa Geyer, both of Boston. 

Mr John R. Mullen to Miss Margaret Hatchman. 

In Roxbury, on Thursday evening, by Rev. Mr 
Whitney, Mr M. V. Arnold, of Quincy, to Miss Sarah 
Murdock, daughter of the late Mr Ebenezer Dudley, of 
Roxbury. 

In Pelham, Westchester co. N. Y. 15th inst. Mr Henry 
Shelton, of the Island of Cuba, merchant, to Miss Helen 
Frederica, daughter of Elisha W. King, Esq. 


DEED, 

In this city, on Thursday morning last, Mrs Sarah, 
wife of Mr James Bartlett, 55. 

On Monday morning, the 19th inst. at her residence, 
in the vicinity of Boston, Mrs M. widow of the late 
Hon. Matthew Cobb, aged 72. 

On the 18th inst. Mr Benj. Edwards, 41. 

In Amherst, N. H. on the 15th inst. Rev. Jeremiah 
Barnard, aged 84, senior pastor of the congregational 
church in that town. 
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POBUATs 


{From the Boston Pearl.] 
APOSTROPHE TO TRUTH. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLow. 
Ob holy and eternal Truth! Thou art 
An emanation of the Eternal Mind! 
A glorious attribute —a noble part 
Of uncreated being ! who can find, 
By diligent searching, who can find out thee, 
The Incomprehensible — the Deity ! 


The human mind is a reflection caught 
From thee, a trembling shadow of thy ray, 
Thy glory beams around us, but the thought 
That heavenward wings its daring flight away, 
Returns to where its flight was first begun, 
Blinded and dark beneath the noon-day sun. 


The soul of man, though sighing after thee, 
Hath never known thee, saving as it knows 
The stars of heaven, whose glorious light we see, 
The sun whose radiance dazzles as as it glows ; 
Something, that is beyond us and above 
The reach of human power, though not of human love. 


Vainly Philosophy may strive to teach 
The secret of thy being. Its faint ray 
Misguides our steps. Beyond the utmost reach 
Of its untiring wing, the eternal day 
Of truth is shining on the longing eye, 
Distant — unchanged — changeless — pure and high! 


And yet thou hast not left thyself without 
A revelation. All we feel and see 
Within us and around forbids to doubt, 
Yet speaks so darkly and mysteriously 
Of what we are and shall be evermore, 
We doubt, and yet believe, and tremble and adore ! 


THE SAILOR’S DEATH AND FUNERAL. 


On the arrival of the Delaware and United 
States at Mahon, from Malta, on the 9th inst., we 
learned, that a disease, of more than ordinary fa- 
tality, had been prevailing on shore, for some 
weeks past. We were assured, however, that it 
was not malignant in its nature, and had then al- 
most entirely disappeared. Both ships were in 
perfect health, and being cut off from all direct 
communication with the shore, by the quarantine 
imposed upon us in coming from the Levant, the 
suspicions of a pestilence, which had been exci- 
ted by the report from the town, and especially, 
by hearing that the frigate Constellation had put 
to sea a short time before from the sickness of her 
crew, were lulled to rest by these statements, till 
the sudden appearance of the disease on board 
our own ship on the morning of the 15th, roused 
us to a sense of danger. 

Captain Ballard was confined to his cabin at the 
time by an inflamed eye. I was sitting with him 
after breakfast, in company with Dr. Rapelje, 
when the assistant-surgeon entered and in a whis- 
per to the Doctor, reported “a decided and despe- 
rate case of malignant Cholera on board.” The 
report was too true; and, descending shortly 
afterwards to the “sickbay,” I witnessed for the 
first time, the terrific power of this scourge of the 
world in a moment to blast and destroy those upon 
whom it firmly fastens. One, who but a few 
hours before had stood unrivalled among the 
whole ship’s company, in bloom of health, fresh- 
ness of youth and manliness of beauty, lay stretch- 
ed upon a matrass on the deck, the discolored and 
agonized victim of the destroyer, without a possi- 
bility of relief or rescue. 


To me the spectacle was particularly affecting. 
I had known him well—not only from daily ob- 
servation in the ordinary routine of ship-duty, and 
from remarking, with others, the unvarying amia- 
bility, vivacity, kindness and good will to his 
equals, and respectfulness and modesty to his su- 
periors, which characterized his deportment, but 
also from personal intercourse. He had often 
visited my room, and had made me the confidant 
of his plans and purposes, not only from the pass- 
ing cruise, but in after life. The sight seemed 
more like a frizhtful dream than a reality; and, 
though I shuddered at the truth of the case, I 
could scarce believe that he, who but the day pre- 
vious had been sitting beside me, in the fulness 
of health and strength, buoyant with high spirits 
and the fond hopes of happiness in life yet be- 
fore him, should thus suddenly be blasted by the 
breath of pestilence, and be already struggling in 
the agonies of death. 

In a few hours he was a corpse. Being in 
quarantine, access could not be had to the usual 
burial-ground of the squadron, and as it was 
deemed advisable to have the body speedily re- 
moved from the ship, and much delay would be 
occasioned by conforming to the regulations of 
the Lazaretto respecting the burial of persons dy- 
ing in quarantine, it was determined 

‘with pious sacrilege, 
To steal a grave,” 


by carrying the corpse the same night without 
the harbor, and burying it at sea. 

Tt was eight o’clock when he died, and at eley- 
en, enclosed in his hammock, and enshrouded in 
a banner of the ship, the body was passed into a 
well manned barge, while Lieutenant Buchanan 
—ever prompt to a service of kindness and hu- 
manity—entered a lighter boat with me, to lead 
the way to the unwonted and unconsecrated tomb. 

The character of the night harmonized well 
with the duty we were about to perform. The 
heavens were hung in blackness. The winds, 
rushing in fitful gusts over the harbor, moaned 
plaintively around our moorings, while the scud- 
ding clouds occasionally poured down heavy 
showers of rain.—The sentries of the Delaware, 
lying just below us, aware it is probable, from the 
report of the death to Commodore Patterson, of 
the errand of the boats at such an hour of the 
night, permitted us to pass unchallenged, while 
the tone of voice, intimating the wish of remain- 
ing unnoticed, in which Mr. Buchanan returned 
“no—no,” to the “boat a hoy 2” of the John Ad- 
ams, a half mile farther down, carried with it a 
meaning at once understood. 

The sighings of the wind and the frettings of 
the surf at the mouth of the harbor, connected 
with the darkness of the night, prevented any ne- 
cessity of muffling oars to escape the observation 
of the sentinels on post at the batteries on either 
side of the entrance to the port ; and, in less than 
a half hour from the ship, we were tossing upon 
the blank and broken waves of the open sea off 
Cape Mola. 

After gaining a sufficient distance to insure an 
unfathomable depth, “ Oars” from Mr Buchanan 
to the crew, stopped the headway of our boat for 
the barge to come alongside, and arrangements to 
be made to launch the corpse, with a heavy weight 
of shot attached, from the grating on which he 
was reposing, into the sea, at the repetition of the 
words “we therefore commit his body to the 
deep.” The impressions of the few moments 
while preparation for this was making, will not 
soon be forgotten ; and when all was ready, as we 
stood up and with uncovered heads, listened to 
such brief passages of the burial service as were 
deemed most appropriate—received a word of ad- 
monition on the suddenness and sadness of the 


death we had witnessed—heard the dull plunge 
by which the dark sea received to its embrace as 
much of manly beauty as is often commitied to 
its deep caverns, and from amidst the troubled 
waters and the gathering storm directed unto God 
a prayer for mercy and grace to eurselves, there 
was a grouping in our little number more impres- 
Sive in its accompaniments, if not more touching 
in its moral influences, than often marks even the 
closing scene of a tragedy in real life. 

It will be long indeed before the imagery of 
that hour will fade from my mind, and long be- 
fore I shall cease to think with unaflected sorrow 
on the fearful death and midnight burial of the 
healthful, the light-hearted, but ill-fated Pole.— 
New York Observer. 


A NEWSPAPER IN A FAMILY. 


The minds of active children are ever agog 
after something on which their fancy may rest. 
This principle of the human faculty never can be 
satisfied short of enjoyment in something. This 
being a self-evident position, the question fairly 
arises, what is the best food for such minds? If 
we wish their faculties to remain useless, deprive 
children as much as possible, of sources of infor- 
mation, teach them that all polish of whatever 
kind it may be, is superfluous. Then they will 
either be drones, or vagabonds, according as the 
bent of their inclination may lead them. But on 
the contrary, if you would like to have the off- 
spring of your charge both active and useful, place 
such incentives before them, as would lead a ten- 
der and susceptible mind into a train of useful 
thoughts, which would so bias future conduct, as 
to justify the saying of the wise man, “'Train up 
a child in the way he should go and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” One great source 
of this bending the twig, may be attributed to the 
reading of newspapers. ‘There is not at any one 
time, more matter placed before a child than he 
may think he can peruse in the course of a week, 
after which soon arrives another treat, until it be- 
comes a matter of course ; and in proportion to 
the expansion of the mind of the child, will his 
eagerness for each successive paper increase. 

When once this thirst for improvement and in- 
formation has gained an ascendency, the little 
fooleries and foibles that so frequently disgrace 
neighborhoods, and in which none but the frivo- 
lous and uncultivated are generally engaged, will 
be done away.—At the same time, such children 
are more attached to industry ; for when the toils 
of the day are over, a mental collation awaits the 
mind at home, in the character of a weekly visi- 
tant ; the children are not seeking relief from toil 
by perambulating a neighbor’s premises. 

These, among a great variety of causes that 
crowd upon us, are the reasons why we would be 
willing to direct the attention of parents to the 
simple article of a newspaper.—Switzerland Guest. 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


It was the saying of a good man, that “ No per- 
son in the world will fully value the instruction 
of very little children. Impressions there made, 
are remembered ; and, beyond a doubt, lead many 
to repentance, twenty, thirty, or fifty years after.” 

Dr Adam Clarke, in his last days, observed, 
«“ The prayers of my childhood are yet precious 
to me; and the simple hymns which I sang when 
a child, I sing now with unction and delight,”— 
Sabbath School Treasury. 


Time.—Time is given, that we may take care 
of eternity ; and eternity will not be too long, to 
regret the loss of our time. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A DAILY JOURNAL, 


WRITTEN IN ITALY, 1834. 
[Continued from page 18. } 

Fiome, February 6. It is allowable during the 
carnival to appear in the streets, after two o’clock 
P. M. dressed in any manner you please; in any 
and every form that taste or whim or oddity can 
devise; and the more you reverse the common 
forms of society the better. Nothing is ridicu- 
Jous, because everything is tolerated. Dresses 


are accordingly prepared, some at small, some at 


vast expense, to suit all pockets and all absurdi- 
ties. Masks, black, white and gray, blue, red and 
chocolate, of silk, wax, iron, tin, bronze, and of 
every horrible distortion of face and extra-natural 


expression, which the waggish artists of former 


and present times could devise, are made to stare 
in the face. 
mask, though every one doesnot. The widest de- 
parture from graceful forms and common costume 
is one part of the fun. 
dirty wool, hair and shavings, in ancient clerical 
and judicial forms, with cues three and four feet 
jong ; coats of fifty colors and as many pieces put 


together hap-hazard and trimmed with ribbons ; 


hats cocked in all odd ways surmounted with 
feathers, cockades, bells and pictures ; dresses, of 
flesh color, made in one piece, sitting as close to 
every part of the body as possible, all these are 
of frequent oecurrence. 

We could hardly ride half a mile, without see- 
ing many dressed in ancient uniform, some as 
knights and generals. Here, locked arm in arm, 
walk two, one as a king, and the other having all 
the semblance of a baboon. Skins of bears, hogs 
and other animals are so fitted up that these ani- 
mals seemed to be enjoying their ride round the 
Corso as fully as any of the bipeds. Children, in 
the carriages of the nobility, are seen decked out 
as ancient grand-parents in wigs, spectacles, flap- 
waistcoats, silver-fringed coats and gilt cocked 
hats. Every disfigurement which generations of 
wits could invent are loaded on the body, and «to 
look pari w diavolo” is the general wish. The 
distinctions of sexes are wholly destroyed in 
many dresses and occupations. Women drive 
carriages filled with noisy men, and sitting high 
on cushions crack their long whips in great style. 
They act, also, as postilions, standing behind car- 
riages and occasionally riding on horseback, astride 
as the market women of the neighboring towns 
of Genzano, Acicia, &c. are accustomed to do 
daily. Men are seen in women’s garb, women in 
men’s ; girls dressed as boys and vice versa; in 
shirt, no nameable absurdity of dress, tone, appen- 
dage, companionship or manner is deemed out of 
place. Stilts four and six feet high are common, 
and men are seen on these stalking through the 
streets, between the lines of carriages, dressed in 
bush wigs, with rams’ horns. Carts are fitted up in 
every shape, some as steamboats, some as dress 
shops, market carts, frolicking wagons, &c. &c. 


Each person is expected to wear a 


Wigs made of the most 


Their occupants are often dressed in uniform, the 
steamboat had sailors, officers, passengers, &c. 
Some of these carts are ornamented very highly, 
the spokes of the wheels being wreathed with 
evergreens and flowers. 

A few years ago a great boat was made to move 
through the line ; and there was also a full length 
impersonation of the devil, which last figure the 
populace kindly saluted, “ Ecco il Cardinale.” 
Now imagine the whole population of Rome 
crowded into the Corso, and from the red-habited 
Cardinal surrounded by royal guards, to the man 
in a lion’s or hog’s skin riding in an old cart, every 
grade, rank, and profession, twenty thousand of 
whom are connected actively with all the frolic 
within reach ; imagine them decked out in every 
laughable, ridiculous, horrific and éhangeable cos- 
tume which the artists’ club can imagine, Italian 
waggery play off or English guineas purchase, 
and then you have a pretty distinct conception of 
how the streets of Rome appear every afternoon 
from two till five o’clock during the eight days of 
carnival. 

After all, the most remarkable feature remains 
to be mentioned ; viz. the amicable fight which is 
carried on, with Waterloo earnestness through the 
whole Corso, between passing carriages, footmen, 
riders, lookers-on, male and female, street and 
windows. In truth, all take part, give and receive 
battle ; and the only ammunition allowed or used 
is sugarplums. These plums, made as described 
above, are not larger than our caraway-seeds. 
Some are red, some purple, but mostly white. 
They have the exact appearance of real sugar- 
plums ; they are hawked about by pedlers in bush- 
el-baskets, and put up in long papers, a quart each, 
and sold for a mere trifle. A battle-carriage be- 
fore it starts takes about half a bushel, and as the 
carriages are open at the top, the occupants throw, 
full speed, whole handfulls at any body they 
please, known or unknown, white or black, in the 
street or ata window. Yes, old and young, re- 
spectable and abject, rich and poor, male and fe- 
male, all set to, pell-mell, and distribute their 
honeyed missiles with the greatest diligence, laugh- 
ing if they had been so fortunate as to hurl half 
a pint of them into a Jady’s face when her eyes 
were turned another way. Those not protected 
by masks, have, as I know too well, a sorry time 
of it; and he who ignorantly enters the drive, 
with a new suit of clothes, or in a carriage that 
has glass windows exposed, will be taught most 
impressively, to come better conditioned the next 
time. Young men take great pains to fit up open 
wagons which will hold six or eight persons, dec- 
orating them with various colored paints, with arch- 
es of leaves and garlands of flowers. In the middle 
of such an establishment is a wide basket holding 
four or six bushels of sugarplums. Each person, 
ready for the onset, takes his position in the cart, 
and holding in his left hand a small basket, he 
takes with his right the rapid handfulls which he 
hurls or tosses in hearty good-will at all whom 
he pleases to salute. When two such well-ammu- 
nitioned men-of-warsmen pass each other, then 
comes the “tug of war ;” they open a general 
fire, and clouds of chalk-dust ascend from the bat- 


tle field ; as the lines of carriages on both sides of 
the street are accidentally stopped on account of 
a press at the end, this affords longand sharp con- 
tests between the regular fighters who are thus in 
juxta-position. The same hailstone combat is 
carried on by those in the street, and galleries ; 
and every house is an assailing fort, opening its 
fire on every passer. In truth the whole line for 
three hours is but one active and goodnatured con- 
test. Every carriage carries home its marks of as- 
each black coat has become of the opposite color 
and the wide street has all the hue of a snow 
storm on its pavements. 

At five o’clock the artillery, by the discharge of 
two cannons from a neighboring hill, give notice 
that carriages must begin to leave the streets, and 
in half an hour two more announce that no wheel 
carriage must be seen in the Corso. The moment 
the first cannons are fired, those soldiers, who fill- 
ed the entrances of side streets to prevent any 
from going on or turning off the course, immedi- 
ately wheel directly across the street, and compel 
every approaching carriage to turn off on which 
side they please. Thus all disturbance is prevent- 
ed and no danger incurred. The arrangement 
could not be better. From the Capitoline Hill to 
the Flaminian gate the scene is enlivened with 
music by the national bands ; and during all the 
nonsense and rudeness of the occasion no one is 
offended at any attacks, however violent or long 
continued. The law is that two persons, not 
masked, shall not throw at each other; but where 
either is masked both may throw.—The race clos- 
es the day ; but at night a new hilarity begins. 
The sugarplums are laid aside, and all who can 
purchase tickets repair to the 4liberti, an immense 
edifice fitted up for the purpose, with boxes for 
those who only wish to look on. Here persons 
to the amount of five thousand, all masked, prom- 
enade, dance, eat cake and sip wine. No intem- 
perance is ever seen, no indecency allowed. The 
soldiers are flanked as guards on each side, and 
they overawe the boldest projecter of evil. All 
comic introductions and feigned dialects are here 
tried, and the same oddity of costume as in the 
day is expected and relished. The house is light- 
ed to excess and the music is of the richest kind. 
Here the sexes are not distinguishable in many 
instances. Each one plays the character he as- 
sumes with his greatest adroitness, and the amuse- 
ment seems to the parties to be very great. 

Such is a brief recital of some of the moving 
scenes of the carnival at Rome; and I must say 
that all descriptions of the farce falls infinitely 
short of its ridiculousness. Custom I know sanc- 
tifies folly with most people, but what point or 
use there is in carnival to perpetuate it I cannot 
It stands without any apology, defence or 


see. 
signification. It is in honor of no statesman, in 


memory of no saint, in commemoration of no 
event, and it aims at no use, except it be to turn 
men and women into fools and charlatans, mon- 
keys and harlequins, and whiten miles of street 
with a storm of chalk and lime. It stands an iso- 
lated, meanless Saturnalia, without any of the 
pitch or poetry that belonged to the feast of the 
god. The Italian thinks it is no matter how much 
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time is spent or money wasted on clothes, feath- 
ers and spangles. Allis deemed right. As Ita- 
ly has fete days enough to keep her in poverty 
forever, it is a huge pity that this long one should 
be continued in her calendar. B. 


[For the Boston Ouserver.] 
ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MO- 
RALITY. 
BY JONATHAN DYMOND. 


Mr Eprror— Permit me to call the attention 
of your readers to this admirable work which 
was republished, nearly a year ago, from the sec- 
ond English edition. We are indebted for it to 
the enterprise of the Messrs Harper & Brothers, 
and to the discrimination and zeal of Rev. George 
Bush, the Editor. It has already been highly 
commended in several periodicals; and we are 
eager to add our tribute to its worth. The London 
Quarterly Review says of it—“it is indeed a 
book of such ability, and so excellently intended, 
as well as executed, that even those who differ 
most widely, as we must do, from some of its con- 
clusions, must regard the writer with the greatest 
respect, and look upon his death as a public loss.” 
In equally strong terms have others spoken of the 
work. But we are confident that these Essays 
are deserving of far higher esteem, than they 
have yet attained. They are the beginning of a 
new school of moral philosophy; a school in 
which Christian ethics will be taught. We should 
except, as others have done, to some of Mr Dy- 
mond’s conclusions ; but our exceptions would be 
few, end not of much importance. We know not 
that we ever have read a work so unexceptiona- 
ble ; certainly not on moral science. Indeed we 
know of no other which we could reeommend as 
an exposition of Christian Morality. 

Mr Dymond builds upon no other foundation 
than that which is laid in the gospel, Jesus Christ 
being his chief corner stone. He does not per- 
plex his subject by labored deductions of the prin- 
ciples of right action from “the eternal fitness of 
things,” or the “ eternal and necessary difference of 
things,” or from “sympathy,” ‘or from “ utility,” 
or from any other of those sources, from which 
ethical writers would have us derive the ultimate 
rule of right. Being himself a Christian, and 
writing for those who believe in the divine author- 
ity of Jesus Christ, he at once adopts the precepts 
ef our Lord as the standard of duty, for those at 
least who profess to be his followers. The 
American Editor expresses the wish, that our au- 
thor “had laid the corner stone of his theory 
somewhat deeper, and assumed that the precepts 
of the Revelation are obligatory, not merely be- 
cause they emanated from the highest authority in 
the universe, but because they command that, 
which is in its own nature eternally and immuta- 
bly binding.” We are surprised at this. It is 
taking exception to the peculiar, the distinctive 
excellence of Dymond’s work. Dymond placed 
us upon the rock, that is sure and steadfast, the 
word of God; the editor would set us all afloat 
again. What can we know of the eternal and 
immutable qualities of action, besides what God 
may teach us? What determinate principles of 
duty were ever ascertained and finally settled by 
reason witbout the aid of revelation? We know 
of none. Norcan we conceive how finite, tran- 
sitory man can learn aught of eternal and immu- 
table things, but what the Eternal and Immutable 
has communicated. If we believe that Jesus was 
sanctified and sent into the world by God to reveal 
all that we need to know of our Heavenly Father, 
of his moral government, and of our duty, can 
we doubt that he has prescribed only such rules 
as are, in view of the Divine mind, eternally and 
immutably right? This seems to us an unavoid- 


able inference ; and we think Dymond has shown 
his good sense, in assuming it asthe basis of that 
uncompromising morality, which he inculcates so 
forcibly ; and which needs to be pressed upon 
Christians scarcely less than upon other men. 

Mr Dymond takes particular pains to ex- 
pose the defects of Paley’s Moral Philosophy, be- 
cause that is the most popular system, and at the 
same time not the least exceptionable. We think 
he has, with singular perspicuity, detected and 
pointed out the uncertainty, frequent vacillation 
and not unfrequent obliquity, into which the util- 
itarian doctrine has led its ablest expositor. 

There would not be room, in these columns, for 
any account of the details of this work. I wish 
to commend the whole to your readers, assuring 
them it is a book “not to be swallowed whole,” but 
to be thoroughly “ chewed and digested.” 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON. 
[Concluded from page 28.] 


How can God haye ears if he has not 
body ? said one. 

But his mind hears. And so your mind hears 
you know,—not yourears. It only hears through 
your ears. But God can hear everywhere— 
through everything. He is all over the world, 
Just as your mind is all over your body. You 
cannot see your hearing—you can only see your 
ear, where your mind goes to hear, and so you 
cannot see God, but you can see the world where 
he is, and which would fall to pieces, if he was 
gone a minute. Whenever anything falls to pie- 
ces it is because God leaves it.* He does not 
want that thing any more ; it vanishes away into 
such little bits that you cannot see them ;— And 
then he makes them up into something else. 
Sometimes he lets ws make them up into some- 
thing else, but he helps. But I will talk about 
that another time. Now tell me—what shall you 
do, when children plague you? 

Do something they will like, said one, or run 
away, said another. 

And what if grown up people plague you ? 

Do good things — something they will like, if 
Ican. 

And what if you are plagued without any rea- 
son, only are tired and sick, and so are cross ? 

Do good things, or keep still, and do nothing 
wrong, said they. 

Well, now I assure you, children, if you act in 
this way, carefully, there will never be any dan- 
ger of your being so cruel as to kill a little baby, 
evenif itshould plague you almost to death; but 
your goodness would grow so, that you would 
love them almost asmuch as God does. I do not 
suppose we can ever get to loving quite so dearly 
as God loves. He loves, and forgives and loves 
again, as long as there is any goodness in anybody ; 
and long after itseems to us as if there was none 
at all. 

Well, now, there are other bad things besides 
murdering. There are thieves. Did you ever 
want anything that did not belong to you ? 

They were silent. 

I did not mean, did you ever take things, but 
did you ever want them ? 

Yes. 

Well, whenever you do, you must say, is it 
right, or is it wrong to take it, and which will it 
bere. 

Wrong. 

Yes, it will always be wrong. 


any 


God has man- 


aged so that you should have what is best for you. | 


* Is not this sonnd Philosophy ? 


And that the other people have what is best for 
them, It is wrong to interfere with his plan ; 
well, what must you do, in order to avoid doing 
wrong and stealing ? 

I must run away, said one. 

Yes, that is an excellent plan, and if you can- 
not run away, you must think what a pleasure it is 
for the other person to have the thing you want, 
and enjoy their pleasure. Cau’t you enjoy anoth- 
er person’s pleasure ? 

No. 

Can’t you ? what! did you never give anybody 
anything to please them ? 

Yes. 

And were you never glad, because one of 
your brothers and sisters had something ? 

One said, yes, with a sweet smile, another said, 
I like to have something too. 

Well there is no harm in that, when there are 
two things. But if there is but one, are you not 
willing some one else should have it ? 

Sometimes. 

Well if you use your goodness to be willing 
very often, by and by you will be very glad always. 
Don’t you think your mother, sometimes, would 
rather you would have an apple than herself ?— 
Well, if you have the same feeling as your moth- 
er does about that, when you see anybody have 
what you want, it will make it all the easier for 
you not to stealit. And whenever you determine 
not to steal although you want the thing, your 
goodness grows. But if you steal, your badness 
grows, and you will be a thief; then nobody will 
employ you, and you will be disgraced, and per- 
haps go and get drunk, and get into jail, and be 
miserable, and sohave bad passions grow, and 
very likely kill somebody at last. If you do not 
take things that are not yours, your  good- 
ness will grow in many ways. You will grow 
contented, and that will make you happier. Be- 
sides, you will grow in another great virtue; a 
virtue that will make you happy, respectable, use- 
ful anda blessing to every body — what do you 
think it is ? 

I don’t know, said they, with asking eyes. 

Being industrious! said I. For that is the 
right way of getting things that you have not got. 
Stealing is the wrong way, and industry is the 
right way. When you see things you want, and 
can’t get without stealing them, then you must de- 
termine to be industrious and learn how to do 
things, so that by and by, you may earn money 
and buy things. Why, that is the great use of be- 
ing poor; it makes people learn to work, and be 
useful. If God did not fix it so that most people 
should be poor, there would be nobody to build 
ships, and houses; for very few people would 
have patience to werk, if they were not obliged 
to. Their goodness does not get strong enough 
all the while they live to work right off, of their 
own accord. But they want things. They know 
it is not right to steal them, and so they determine 
to work for them. I shall talk about industry 
another time, because there ismuch to say ; now 
tell me, what shall you do when you want things ? 

I shall try to be content, said one. We shall be 
industrious, said another.. 

So your goodness will grow in two ways. Now 
tell me what thing you are most apt to do wrong 
and then I will tell you what to do about that. 

They were silent, and I said, one thing that 
children are apt to do wrong, is, to say what is 
not true. Sometimes they say what is not true 
to get things. But this is just as wrong as to steal. 
Sometimes they say what is not true because 
they want to seem good. They let their badness 
grow really, in order to seem good for a little 
while! they become bad, so as to seem good !— 
Now this will never succeed. It may for a little 
while. But it cannot always. God arranges 
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i ~_. av comes out at last, and then it is a 
thindiful feeling. It is a dreadful feeling to feel 
that we are liars. It makes us dislike ourselves. I- 
makes us more afraid of other people. If it hap, 
pens that you are bad in anything, do not try to 
make it seem good, but change and be good. 

They were attentive and I went on. 

Sometimes you tell a lie because you are afraid 
of being punished. But it is better to be punish- 
ed than to be a liar. What if you are punished ? 
jt won’t kill you. Suppose you are feruled, or 
your ears are boxed. It hurts I know — but it is 
better to be hurt than to be a liar. Supposing you 
go to school late and are to be punished, and you 
can tell some lie and get off, what shall you do? 

They looked as if they thought it was a serious 
case. 

I will tell you;— you can think it is wrong to 
tell a lie —if I dowt tell a lie my goodness will 
grow—I won't, I will have my ears boxed instead, 
or be feruled or whatever may happen. Well—so 
your ears are boxed, it is pretty bad to bear it, but 
you can, you will live through it. And God will 
be by ;—he will know, and he will let your 
goodness grow a great deal in that minute; espe- 
cially if you pray to him to help you bear the pun- 
ishment. Sometimes, when you go away from 
home, you stay too long, or you do some mischief. 
Your mother or your father asks you where you 
have been, or what you have done? you know 
that if you tell the truth they will punish you, 
perhaps punish you more than they ought because 
they may be too angry. If you tell a lie you can 
get off. Will you ? 

No, — said they, but be punished. * 

Yes — for how much better it is to be punish- 
ed, which is soon over, than to be a liar which 
has no end, for one lie leads to another, and to 
disgrace, and stealing, and bad passions, and mur- 
der. Always tell the truth, and bear the pain. 
If it seems as if you could not,—pray to God. I 
know you cannot kneel right down in the school- 
room and pray loud right off. — 

We must pray in our minds, said they. 

Well now —if you will be careful to do all I 
have said, you will never be murderers, thieves, 
or liars. But instead, you will be kind, like God, 
honest and industrious, true and brave. That is 
enough to learn in one day — But let me see what 
you can remember; and first, 

Is Goodness a being ? 

Yes, it is God. 

What is the goodness that is in you called ? 

Conscience. 

What does Conscience make you know ? 

Right and wrong. 

Who does it make you know ? 

God. 

That ’s right ; neyer forget that. 


| eed ie 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER. 
NO. Il. 


First of all and most of all, he should feel his 
responsibility to God. He should use the opin- 
ions and expectations of men only to illuminate 
that responsibility. Here then is precisely what 
we mean when we express our fear that teachers 
estimate their responsibility according to inferior 
principles, and with reference to a low standard. 
Would that every teacher might ask himself the 
plain and simple question,—Is it my great inqui- 
ry in the discharge of my duties, What will God 
have me do, or what will man have me do? Do I 
watch and fear the thousand human eyes that are 
fixed on all my movements, rather than that sin- 
gle eye which always sees me and which never 


* This a fact—like all the rest of their answers. 


sleeps ? 'The Teacher’s responsibility is a respon- 
sibility to God. There is no truth so important 
for him to understand, and of whose influence it 
is so important he should have a perpetual con- 
sciousness, as this. It is no effect of accident 
that a human soul is placed in my hands. God 
has placed him there. Human eyes may not see 
the influence I exert upon that soul, yet it is not 
concealed from every eye. God sees it. And 
though I am not called to any high tribunal to ac- 
count for this influence, which has thus been more 
conspicuous than if the eye of God had been 
away and all created beings had fixed their views 
upon it, yet it is not buried and lost in the dark- 
ness of the past. It is ever in the light of God’s 
countenance. And upon what is my influence 
exerted ? Not merely upon the son of such a pa- 
rent. Not merely upon the member of a certain 
community. The being who is to such an extent 
placed at the mercy of my free moral agency 
bears a higher capacity, and stands in a nobler re- 
lation. He is an individual creature and child 
of God. And our responsibility borrows a mean- 
ing from this character which he sustains. 

It may be thought that we have been laboring 
a very simple point, and giving a very common- 
place exhortation, which would serve as good a 
purpose in any other connection as in this. We 
care not, if it be so, so long as the point and the ex- 
hortation have such an importance as we conceive 
they do. We know, the exhortation suited to one 
is suited to all, because all the infinite variety of 
human crime and error proceeds from shameful 
violation of the same great principles. Look in- 
to all the departments of common life, and see 
how a kind of responsibility to man almost entire- 
ly displaces the sense of accountableness to God. 
See how it bends down the human conscience 
from heaven to earth! See how it dims its light, 
debases its standard, bewilders its decisions ! The 
only effectual way of improving the great mass 
of mankind is to make them act with reference 
to higher principles, and to extend over the earth 
the sense of a higher responsibility—Now is it 
not bad enough that the general conscience of the 
human race should thus be confined to the claims 
preferred by human beings ? Is it not bad enough 
that the general human conscience should refer 
its decisions to earthly standards ? are we to rest 
on the same narrow basis the obligations in view 
of which we perform these labors which we es- 
pecially consecrate to the cause of human salvya- 
tion! If we do so rest them, do we not need to be 
exhorted and to exhort ourselves to pursue a high- 
er course ! 

Neither let it be said that the preceding re- 
marks touch a point of merely speculative inter- 
est. It is not a point of merely speculative inter- 
est. The principles of duty give the life to every 
good deed, and they are our only security that any 
good deed will be performed. 'The teacher may 
be a thorough adept in all the best outward means 
of influencing young minds, he may have learned 
by heart all the details of the most succcssful 
modes of instruction,—yet, if he possess not that 
first great means from which all other means must 
draw vigor and life, a sense of his paramount re- 
sponsibility to God, all his careful attention to me- 
chanical duties will be only like the planting of 
Paul and the watering of Apollos!—God will 
give no increase. 

This sense of responsibility to God, of which 
we have spoken, we believe to be the only pledge 
of a right discharge of duty, and even of a right 
apprehension of the object to be effected in the 
child’s mind. In everything we do, our object 
of course is to give satisfaction to those to whom 
we deem ourselves accountable for the right or 
wrong performance of our work. Now man look- 
eth on the outward appearance, but God judgeth 


the heart. We may please a parent by making 
his child a brilliant scholar, cr by giving him a 
correct outward deportment. We may gain the 
applause of the world when we have gilded the ex- 
ternal man with the mere semblance of piety. But 
for such a labor God will commend no one as a 
“workman who needeth not to be ashamed.” He 
will be satisfied with nothing but the child’s posi- 
tive spiritual elevation. If we have reference to 
the requirements of this will it will not be enough 
to describe to the child the mere surface of duty. 
We shall not be desirous of elevating his morality 
above his principles and dispositions, thus making 
his virtue to consist in a sort of unconscious hy- 
pocrisy. We shall not be more anxious to give 
him a bright intellect than a pure heart. We 
shall go deeply into his soul, we shall implant 
there the principles of duty,—we shall cherish his 
good affections,—we shall develope in his young 
mind the sublime principle of Faith !—and then 
the life, which is hid within him, will show itself 
forth in the perpetual and ever-varying freshness 
and beauty of his holy and benevolent deeds. 

We proposed to speak of the degree of the 
Teacher’s responsibility, but our remarks have al- 
ready so far extended themselves, that this point 
can be alluded to butbriefly. When we consider 
the power which he exerts over the child, we see 
how fearful must be his accountability for the 
manner in which he exerts it. The main features 
of character are formed and fixed at a very early 
age. And the character maintains almost invari- 
ably an obstinate identity while the man passes 
from mature to advanced life. In a most interest- 
ing discourse, we lately heard it maintained that 
the elements of the religious constitution are well 
arranged and hardened before the age of ten. If 
anything like this be true, with what fear and 
trembling should we undertake the Christian Ed- 
ucation of a child. So vast is the control which 
the man may exert over the child, that every one, 
who takes charge of the moral interests of a 
young person, should regard himself as hardly do- 
ing anything different from trying a great moral 
experiment. He is, like the chemist, standing 
over the simple ingredients placed in his hand 
for the production of new combinations and new 
results. He deals not with lifeless earths and 
ores, but an eager and inquiring mind, warm and 
active affections are under his eye. He is not la- 
boring at a work which is to continue no longer 
than it shall meet the good pleasure of time and 
accident to permit,—but he is called upon to har- 
monize and discipline the just awakened capac- 
ities of an immortal soul. Could the nice evolu- 
tions of the interior spirit be shown forth to his 
bodily eye as he exerts his almost unlimited pow- 
er of decision and casts in his commanding influ- 
ence, he would be struck with amazement, and 
perhaps, with horror, at the degree and the man- 
ner in which he controls or excites them. And 
it is enough to make any one shudder when he 
considers with what a power of free moral agen- 
cy he is permitted to act, not only upon his own 
soul, but upen the almost passive and unresisting 
souls of the young persons within the sphere of 
his mind. This power entrusted to us is a mys- 
terious and fearful power. With it we can do in- 
calculable good, or immense and ultimate harm. 
O that all, who are engaged in transmitting Chris- 
tianity to those young beings, who are soon to 
hold the world in their grasp, might truly feel its 
greatness and ever be careful to use it aright. If 
it be not so felt and used, the world will go on 
about as it has done. One generation will do 
hardly more than shift off its load of guilt upon 
the next. Tssentially the same copy of human 
nature will descend from age to age. The same 
passions will rage, the same worldly principles 
will chill the life of piety, the same crimes will 
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desolate the earth, and the same scenes of strife 
and bloodshed be acted over and over again to 
the end of time.—But it will not be so. Better 
things are in store for the world. We shall feel the 
importance of religious education, our own pow- 
er in such education, and the responsibility which 
as religious Teachers, we have assumed. Let us 
remember that it is a responsibility to God, and 
that according as it is well or ill discharged, will 
be the shame and confusion, or the exceeding 
great reward. CsA. i. 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 
AUXILIARY A. U. A. 

Mr Eniror—lIt is desirable that the officers 
and members of all local Associations Auxiliary 
to the A. U. A. should take it upon themselves to 
look after and promote the interests of truth and 
piety in their respective regions. It is also desir- 
able that reports should be forwarded regularly 
from each Auxiliary to the General Secretary of 
the parent Association, that through him such in- 
formation as may be interesting may be spread be- 
fore the public. It is not implied in this that the 
parent Association possesses or desires any power 
of dictation or control over Auxiliaries. The ob- 
ject to be effected by the parent Association—by 
its Auxiliaries and by the communication and dif- 
fusion of information is not to unite the Unitarian 
in precisely the same speculative opinions—or in 
the same modes of operation. It is one of the 
principles of the denomination that each individ- 
ual shall examine and judge for himself, and of 
course individuals will differ from each other in 
speculative opinions. It should be the desire of 
every friend of our faith that individuals and 
associations should exert themselves in what they 
may deem the most efficient modes of advancing 
the interests of truth and piety. Consequently 
as the circumstances of different places are vari- 
ous, the modes of operation adopted will vary. 
Still it is not only possible but extremely desira- 
ble that in connexion with these different specula- 
tive opinions and modes of operation, a unity of 
spirit and feeling may be cherished—and that the 
bonds of sympathy among the different and scat- 
tered portions of our friends may be drawn clo- 
ser and closer. It is also desirable that the differ- 
ent modes of operation adopted and the success 
with which those modes may have been respec- 
tively attended should be laid before the whole 
community—that we may all be profited by each 
other’s suggestions and plans, and may be stirred 
up to constantly increasing exertion. To aid in 
effecting these important objects, I send for inser- 
tion the following report of a neighboring Auxil- 
lary Association—hoping that it may stir up other 
similar Associations to forward as early as may 
be convenient the reports of their proceedings 
and of the condition and prospects of our cause 
in their respective regions. 

J. W., Gen. Sec. A. U. A. 


To the Executive Committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 
The Directors of the Cambridge Auxiliary Uni- 
tarian Association respectfully REPORT, 


That the ordinary business of the Association 
has been duly transacted during the past year. 
The tracts published by the Executive Committee 
of the parent Association have been regularly re- 
ceived and distributed, and have been instrumen- 
tal they trust in communicating and strengthening 
sound doctrine and practical piety. The amount 
collected from the subscriptions of members of 
the C. 


A. U. A. for 1833-34 is $100,00, which ! 


has been forwarded to the Treasurer of the pa- 
rent Association. 

The Directors are happy in expressing their 
belief that the cause in which they are united is 
steadily though quietly gaining ground in this 
place ; and that a more kindly state of feeling is 
growing up among the members of different de- 
nominations. The religious societies with which 
the members of this association are connected 
the several sections of the town continue in a 
flourishing state and their prospects*have been 
made more encouraging by the erection of two 
new and more commodious places of worship 
within the last year. The Directors would repeat 
their assurances of continued interest in the ob- 
jects for which they are united in common with 
the Parent Association, and their earnest hope 
that they may contribute something by their ef- 
forts to advance the kingdom of Christ, the pow- 
er of piety and virtue, among their neighbors and 
brethren. 

Al which is respectfully submitted. 

Com. Direct. C. A. U. A. 

Cambridge, November 2, 1834. 
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REPORT OF THE HOWARD SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


HISTORY. 


In presenting a quarterly Report of the How- 
ard Sunday School it may not be deemed improp- 
er and, it is hoped, it may not prove uninteresting 
—to allude, very briefly, to its past history. This 
school was first gathered by a few of the teachers 
from the Hancock Sunday School, whose experi- 
ence there had satisfied them of the vast utility of 
the work in which they had been long engaged 
and whose Christian philanthropy could not rest 
satisfied, until more of the children of the poorer 
classes enjoyed the same advantages with them- 
selves. The first school was held in the circular 
building in Merrimac Street, i a room to which 
the bleak winds and storms of winter had free 
access. hither, on the morning of the 10th 
December, 1826,a morning which will ever be 
memorable in the annals of this now flourishing 
school, resorted seven of these friends of children. 
They had little to encourage their hearts ;— the 
weather was intensely cold, the room without 
comfort and the number of pupils who appeared 
to place themselves under their care only three. 
But they were true men and had eutire faith in 
God and in the success of any cause which would 
promote his honor among men. Like our fore- 
fathers, they sowed the seed upon a barren rock 
and in the middle of winter—but Paul planted— 
Apollos watered, and God has given the increase. 
From that period to the present, the Howard Sun- 
day School has been subject to all the changes 
and vicissitudes common to such institutions ; 
though, from the character, habits, and situation 
in life of those who have composed it, these have 
been more frequent and more discouraging than 
in most other schools. In 1826 the school was 
very small ; but, in the winter of 1827, there were 
75 pupils and 14 teachers. In 1828 the teachers 
removed to the present chapel with 70 scholars 
and 13 instructors only. After this period it again 
declined till the winter of 1831, when it numbered 
only 40 pupils and 8 teachers. In 1832 it had 
120 pupils and about 28 instructors. From that pe- 
riod it has advanced slowly but steadily. 

The present state of the school is such as to 
inspire the deepest emotions of gratitude to a gra- 
cious God who has so kindly watched over its in- 
terests, and to fill the hearts of its teachers with 
joy and confidence in the prospect of its future 
extended usefulness and success. At no period 
of its history has it numbered so many pupils. 


At no time has it enjoyed more Zou. 
and capable instructors or more orderly, welt” pas 
haved and teachable children. 


PRESENT CONDITION. 


The present number of scholars on the super- 
intendent’s list is 220—120 females, and 100 males ; 
the largest attendance at any one time is 183; the 
average number for the last two months in good 
weather is about 150. The number of teachers 
at present is 39—25 females and 14 males, The 
ages of the children range from 5 to 17—the ay- 
erage may be stated at about 10. Of those, above 
12 years of age, there are about 60. The pupils 
are mostly from the lower walks of life—the chil- 
dren of the poor, the unfortunate and the afflicted. 
In 1833, 50 of 150 pupils, or one third, were 
orphans—at th sent time the proportion is as- 
certained to exceed this. The school is held con- 
stantly twice each Sunday during the hour prece- 
ding the morning and evening service. It is 
opened with prayer which the children and teach- 
ers respond to. This is followed by the reading 
and singing of a hymn in which the whole school 
unite. Both these methods have been found ex- 
cellent in fixing the attention of the children and 
exciting their interest in the services. 


MODE OF INSTRUCTION, 


With regard to the mode of instruction, pur- 
sued at the Howard School it has varied with the 
character and number of the pupils, and the opin- 
ions and capabilities of its successive superintend- 
ents and teachers. At the present time there is 
no prescribed, or universal form. The reasons 
for this are found in the peculiar character of the 
school. Composed, as it is, of the materials allu- 
ded to above, it is difficult to carry general rules 
into effect, even if it were desirable. Some of the 
children are ignorant of the first principles of re- 
ligious truth; some are already imbued with vi- 
cious thoughts and habits, and others are eompara- 
tively intelligent and well disposed to learn. They 
have been exposed to every variety of example 
and temptation and have received every variety 
of moral treatment. Under these circumstances, 
it is obvious, that no advantages would result from 
the adoption of any uniform mode of instruction. 

It has been thought best to leave each teacher 
at liberty to pursue such a course of instruction 
as he may think best suited to the previous habits 
and capabilities of those under his immediate 
charge, always haying in view, however, one great 
object, the developement of the moral andreligious 
principle in the heart. The wisdom of this 
course, it is believed, has been seen in the rapid 
improvement of the different classes in behaviour 
and knowledge, and in the very general interest 
which has been evinced by them im the instruc- 
tions of their several teachers. Very many love 
to come to school and express great affection for 
their instructors. 

It is not to be understood, however, from what 
has been said above that the instructions in this 
school are without any method or system. This 
is by no means the fact. Each teacher, though 
his mode may differ from that of his neighbor, 
has, it is believed, some well digested plan which 
he pursues regularly and systematically from Sun- 
day to Sunday. Some have Bible classes, as they 
are called; which in the course of the last year 
have gone through the most imteresting portions 
of the Old Testament and made some progress in 
the New. The female Bible class in particular 
deserves notice as being composed of young la- 
dies who intend to become teachers. Some of 
them have been in the school from its commence- 
ment. They commenced the study of the Old 
Testament a year ago last December, and spent 
six months in the inyestigation of its most interest- 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
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ing points, such as the history, religion, manners, 
prejudices and expectations of the Jews. — Both 
the teacher and the pupils express great satisfaction 
in its beneficial effect upon the better understand- 
ing ve wey avew Lestament upon which they have 
been since engaged, In this class both the teach- 
er and pupils propose questions to each other, 
which are to form topics of thought during the 
week, and are to be answered on the succeeding 
Sunday. They also write abstracts of the ser- 
mons they hear, and of the general exercises 
of the school —some of them also maintain an 
epistolary correspondence with the teacher during 
the week, in which she expresses great satisfac- 
tion. 

Other classes have paid attention to the differ- 
ent parts of Allen’s Questions ; others again use 
the various catechisms, such as Worcester’s, 
Carpenters, &c. and accompany them with such 
explanations and moral lessons as they suggest. 
The most prevalent courca, however, is for the 
classes to read continuous portions of tae Seyiptures 
on each Sunday ; the Teacher as they progress 
explains carefully to the pupils, and in his own 
language, the meaning of the various passages, 
and then enforces the truths they inculcate upon 
their hearts by some simple anecdote or familiar 
allusion. In this way religious truth may be 
adapted to the dispositions and habits of a child, 
and made to produce a powerful effect. Upon 
the whole, it is believed to be the most successful 


mode. 
(To be continued. 
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TRACTS A. U. A. 

Mr Epitror —In a letter just received from 
London accompanied by an order for Tracts, I 
learn that there is a deep interest in the publica- 
tions of the A. U. A. among our friends in Eng- 
land and that they meet with a ready though lim- 
ited sale. I mention this by way of encourage- 
ment to continued persevering exertions in this 


department of our labors. 
J. W., General Sec’y A. U. A. — 
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BOSTON UNDER HEATHEN DARKNESS BE- 
FORE THE BUILDING OF PARK STREET 
CHURCH IN 1809. 

We have already, in our last number, remarked upon 
Mr Winslow’s statements in reference to the ministers 
of Boston and the character of their preaching before 
1809. We have somewhat still to observe concerning 
the religious character of the people. 

Now it was precisely at this period, when, according 
to this accurate memorialist, Old South Church was the 
only refuge of the faithful, that several of the churches 
occupied by their erring teachers, were by their deluded 
hearers rebuilt andenlarged. The erection of a church, 
let it be premised, was not then as now a common or a 
slight undertaking. Excepting Brattle Street in 1772 
and Hollis Street some few years after, no new churches 
had been erected within the city forhalf acentury. But 
in 1803-4, the New-North Church, Dr Eliot’s, before a 
large ancient pile, was rebuilt. It was counted at that 
day a hazardous as well as novel enterprise, yet it 
prospered ; anda numerous flock rejoiced in the success. 
To this followed the West Church in 1806,* the church 


* A circumstance connected with the building of this church 
may be here recalled as a proof, that whatever changes may 
have since taken place, all the Congregational churches in the 
city were at that time united in the most friendly christian in- 


in Chauncy Place in 1808, and that in Federal Street in 
1809. Two of these edifices at least were rebuilt with 
twice their former dimensions. And it has never hap- 
pened to us to learn, urot the ministers of either of these 
large churches ever wanted hearers, o1 their pews ready 
or liberal purchasers. We have not, it is true, made it 
our business to inquire into the statistics of religious 
societies, haying other cares, and not willing to be 
But unless we are mistaken, there 
are not wanting orthodox churches within the city, that 


“serving tables.” 


notwithstanding a variety of means and motives, tem- 
poral as well as spiritual,* employed for their increase, 
have yet found inferior success. 

Did it come within our purpose, or rather within the 
period assigned by Mr Winslow for the dawning of 
better days, we might add the erection with enlarged 
accommodations of the New South Church, formerly 
Dr Kirkland’s, in 1814 ; and this immediately preceding 
the great Trinitarian Controversy between Drs Chan- 
ning and Worcester. Descending to a later period we 
might recur to the foundation of three religious socie- 
ties and the building of those commodious churches, 
“the 'l'weltth Congregational” in Chambers Street in 
1823 ; the “ Purchase Street Church” in 1825; and the 
“ South Congregational ” (Mr Motte’s) in 1827. Nor 
shall we be contradicted when we say, that the past and 
actual prosperity of these new religious socicties will 
bear no unfavorable comparison with that of the ortho- 


dox churches of Pine Street, Green Street, or Essex 
Street. Nor, judging from various indications of the 
condition and ability of the hearers, do we believe that 
Bowdoin Street or Park Street itself may be exempted 
from the comparison. But this belongs not to that ear- 
lier period, of which only at present we shall speak. 


Who now, let us ask, were the erring and benighted 


people, who once filled and sustained these churches? 


i. e. before Park Street or Mr Winslow was heard of; 
and whom that reverend gentleman undertakes to de- 
scribe in terms we have already quoted, and which, 
at the hazard of disgusting our readers, will here repeat? 

“ So that multitudes,” says he, “of even the more intel- 
ligent and respectable class became as ignorant of the real 
truths and doctrines of the Bible as those living in Pagan 
darkness.” 

Doubtless we must mourn with this young gentleman 


tereourse. It also proves what was asserted in our Jast number 
of the truly liberal spirit of the late Dr Eckley ; and that nei- 
ther he nor his people entered into or approved the exclusive 
spirit, that afterwards prevailed. For ‘ata meeting, Jan. 
1806, of the brethren of the Old South and Congregation, it 
being made known, that the church and religious society at 
West Boston, under the Pastoral care of Rev. Mr Lowell 
contemplated the taking down of their present building in or- 
der, &c. &c., it was 

“ Voted unanimously, That it would be highly gratifying to 
this society, if their brethren of the West Boston Society would 
meet with them for worship in their house—the two Pastors 
jointly leading in the public devotions.”—[See Dr Lowell’s 
Discourse, 1820.] 

In truth, there are various facts to show that the Old South 
Church did not stand aloof at that period from its sister Con- 
Dr Eckley freely exchanged with his 
He discour- 


gregational churches. 
brethren, in the city and in the neighborhood, 
aged, as we happen to know at Icast in one instance, the leav- 
ing of other churches on the ground of his superior orthodoxy. 
He explicitly declared his agreement with Dr Noah Worcester 
ia his views of the person of Christ. And his people, long after 
his death gave evidence of their continuance in the like catho- 
lic spirit by their request, (which was overruled by an orthodox 
council) that a liberal Minister should give the Right Hand of 
Fel owship to their newly ordained Pastor. 


* We have heard of promises made to individuals worship- 
ping in Unitarian churches, that if they would join the orthodox 
societies they should be materially helped—(not only in their 
spiritual interests, which was the only proper motive)—but in 
their business, increased custom to their shops, employments 
in work, and helps of like sort. 


the heathen darkness and ignorance of such obscure 
and deluded people as Governor Bowdoin, Judge Wen- 
dell, Thomas Russell, Judge Lowell, George Richards 
Minot, Dr Appleton, Treasurer T. Davis, Jonathan 
Jackson, Governor Sullivan, Judge Parsons, Judge 
Parker, Judge John Phillips, Samuel Dexter, Dr Bul- 
finch, Dr John Warren, Samuel Eliot, George Cabot, 
Christopher Gore, and a host of others, whose names 
rush upon our grateful memories, but whom time would 
fail us to mention. If Mr Winslow has ever heard of 
such individuals he would probably count them with 
that more intelligent and respectable class, who, because 
they did not worship at Old South, ‘“ were as ignorant 
of the real truths and doctrines of the Bible as those 
living in Pagan darkness”’! 

But let them speak who have known them, their sur- 
vivors in the churches where they did worship, and in 
the high places of honor which with the universal con- 
fidence they filled. And such can remember, that for 
faith, and constancy, and zeal they were even as pillars 
in the temples of God; where with their families and 
their christian brethren they delighted to be found ; 
cheering by their faithful presence and all the good in- 
fluences of their friendship and character.the ministers of 
their choice ; and blessing the city of their solemnities by 
their secret and domestic prayers, by their large chari- 
ties and their useful lives. Who but they and others 
of like faith and spirit, their coévals and friends, were 
at this same period, the ornaments of our churches and 
the benefactors uf Harvard College? Who were the 
founders and helpers of those religious and charitable 
institutions, which beginning at that very day, made 
Boston what it was, and laid the foundation of what it 
is? Who originated, for example, ‘‘ the Massachusetts 
Charitable Humane Society’ ? the ‘(Massachusetts Con - 
gregational Society,’ and by whom, we will ask in this 
connexion, were the funds of that truly evangelic charity 
established and by whom have they been ever since so 
liberally advanced ? Who have contributed most, we had 
nearly said all, to the Convention Fund, devoted to the 
same sacred purpose ? And who were they, who wholly 
restored out of their own liberal purses the “ Monis 
Fund,’’* when it had been lost with the troubles of the 
revolution ? 

We need not multiply such inquiries, nor seek further 
with whom, or under the influences of what religious 


faith was given the first impulse and afterwards the 
free and glorious course to that spirit of benevolence, 
which without the absurd boasting we detest, has given 
Boston its name and its praise. Whoever will turn to 
the Acts of Incorporation establishing these and similar 
charities between 1785 and 1800, will find the names of 
these very individuals as their founders and governors. 
The same is true of the various literary, scientific, and 
other useful institutions commenced at that day, “The 
Academy of Arts,” the Historical Society, &c. to which 
as of a more secular character we need not here refer. 


* Few of our readers need be informed, that the funds of the 
above named institutions are appropriated to the relief of the 
destitute widows and orphans of deceased ministers. ‘The 
last named fund, left in 1764 by a converted Jew for the same 
purpose, but lost by an unfortunate investment in the public 
security about the close of the war with Great Britain, was 
wholly restored by the exertions of Rev. Dr John Eliot and of 
his cousin Samuel Eliot, Esq. who besides other worthy deeds 
bequeathed a generous legacy to the “ Massachusetts Congre- 
gational Charitable Society.” 

We have no taste for invidious or ungenerous comparisons. 
But since so much is boasted of the merits of orthodoxy, we 
must ask what name from its ranks can be adduced (excepting 
always and heartily that of the munificent and honored William 
Phillips, whose benevolence and impartial courtesies demand 
our cordial praise) what single name but his can be mentioned 
as a large contributor to the Convention charity? We hold 
ourselves ready to be informed ; and will cheerfully correct 
the error, if it be one, 
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But if we look to any catalogue of public-spirited citi- 
zens, of generous benefactors, of devoted and effectual 
promoters of the great interests of the community—to 
add nothing of their civil or judicial distinctions— 
we still find the same individuals, or men of like senti- 
ments and character. And if unblemished reputation, 
the confidence of the wise and good; if uniform respect 
for the worship and ordinances of the gospel; and effi- 
cient support of them by their influence and their sub- 
stance ; if liberal charities are to be taken for any token 
of christian faith and virtue—then whether they wor- 
shipped or did not worship in Old South Church, it is 
easy to see with what decency or modesty a young 
minister of Bowdoin Street Church, a stranger compar- 
atively in the city, should undertake to tell his people, 
speaking expressly ‘ of the more intelligent and respect- 
able class,” that they were “as ignorant of the great 
truths and doctrines of the Bible as those living in 
Pagan darkness’’! 

We have heard it related of the venerable Judge 
Russell of Charlestown, that on hearing a conceited 
young minister uttering himself contemptuously of the 
sermons of Bishop Tillotson, and expressing some char- 
itable doubts withal of ever meeting such a teacher of 
mere morals in the kingdom of heaven—the judge turned 
to him with a look that gave full effect to his words, 
* Young man! you may count yourself happy, if through 
mercy you should obtain a place there, high enough to 
give you even a glimpse of Dr Tillotson ’—The appli- 
cation of the reply we leave where it may be most 
effectual. 

But, perhaps, the minister of Bowdoin Street, con- 
founded by his own presumption—an indication of 
penitence we should cordially weleoome—may excuse 
himself by the pretext, that under this description he 
did not intend the most prominent and distinguished 
individuals, such as the few we have named—chief ma- 
gistrates, statesmen, judges, and officers of the churches ; 
but rather as he uses the word, of “the multitudes” 
of the people. If so, since the Old South though 
spacious did not at that time assemble a very numerous 
congregation, he must mean the large proportion of 
citizens in respectable conditions, heads of households, 
masters and mistresses, who with their families and de- 


pendents constitute at all times the body of the commu- 
nity. 

And in what, we demand, among the then people of 
Boston, does Mr Winslow find his proofs of their “ ig- 
norance of the great truths of the Bible and of darkness 
like the Pagan”? Was it in the order of their families ? 
in their liberal care for the education and instruction of 
their children? Was it in their observance of the Sab- 
bath? their constant attendance with their households 
on public worship? in their domestic virtues, their kind 
hospitality, which then, as since, was the theme and 
delight of strangers? Was it in the integrity of their 
men of business? in the largeness and the frequency of 
their charities? Yes! doubtless these were the awful 
proofs of their heathenish ignorance and unbelief. 
And notwithstanding an Apostle declares “I would 
that they who believe in God be careful to maintain 
good works’ — these works shall after all by wiser 
theologians than Paul be counted as “ filthy rags’’ of 
no worth, or efficacy to confer a Christian name, or to 
redeem any who practise them, from the charge of 
heathenish darkness and deadness. 

Happily, however, the people of Boston took their 
views of religion at that period —and we have good 
faith they ever will from others than the teacher of Bow- 
doin Street Church. They read the Gospel; and they 
heard it from the lips of ministers they approved. And 
under the influence of this their pure simple faith, there 
were among them, as we can testify and hundreds with 
us, ‘multitudes’ who if less eminent than some of 
the individuals we have selected for station, endow- 
ments or wealth, were scarcely less eminent for their 
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virtues. Many, of whom it might be said, they were 
the “excellent of the earth ;’’ who in the walks of 


private life, within the domestic retirement, aud amidst 
the temptations of busimess and worldly cares showed 


out of a good conversation the power of a rational faith 
and the consistency of Christian virtue. 
Nor were these alone. 


work. 


liness ? 


It happened to ourselves — such indeed was our un- 
happy lot—to have been trained and disciplined in 
this day of darkness and among this benighted people. 
Our unfortunate childhood and youth were exposed to 


the blighting power of such examples and such times 
But we forbear. This subject is too serious for irony. 
It calls up to remembrance some of the choicest pri- 


vileges we have been permitted to enjoy. It associates 
itself with holy recollections, and we trust with thank- 
fulness to the God, who so graciously appointed our 
lot. And when we think of the examples it was our 
felicity to witness; when we call up the “respected 
idea,’’ of those wise and good men, in whose light 
and the friendly shelter of whose virtue we were 
permitted to wallk — when too we remember the health- 
ful and blessed influences of which they were the in- 
struments to the churches, to the people, and to the 
children, that have followed them, we can but pity the 
ignorance or audacity that dares to asperse them. 

We do not call upon Mr Winslow, to retract or ex- 
plain his statements. We have been accustomed to 
misrepresentations from the same and similar sources ; 
and who does not see, that they are injurious to none 
but to their authors? We forbear to express the scorn 
and indignation which a worthier occasion might possi- 
bly call forth. We can make large allowances, more- 
over, for the usual effrontery of vanity, and yet more 
for the ignorance of a youthful stranger. But we will 
only leave with Mr Winslow our friendly counsel, 
which that it may be effectual we would that it may be 
acceptable. It is this, that when he offers again to edify 
his people by historical statements, he will not forget, 
that it has been usual in Boston eyen in its darkest days 
to exact from its ministers, liberal or orthodox, when 
they undertake to instruct their flocks, that they pre- 
serve a decent regard if not to modesty, yet to truth. 


FORCED CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF THE BIBLE. 


Unitarians are often accused of doing violence to the 
Bible. We evade, itis said, the natural and obvious 
force of its language, rejecting its literal, and taking ref- 
uge in a figurative meaning. Of course we do not plead 
guilty to the charge. That the sacred writers frequently 
expressed themselves in popular and metaphorical terms, 
all admit. One great point in interpretation is to ascer- 
tain when their language is to be understood in its obvi- 
ous and broadest import, and when as used in a modified 
or figurative sense. In applying the rules of criticism for 
this purpose, it is to be expected that Christians will ar- 
rive at different results, bringing with them to the task, 
a i A ee ee 

*Mr Winslow numbers it among the evidences of Pagan 
darkness in those days, that “ Weekly Leetures, Prayer 
Meetings, &c, &c. were unknown,” He overlooks or counts 
as little the prayer meetings and conferences of the Baptist 
churches, quite as frequent during their seasons of revival in 
1803—4, under the ministries of Dr Stillman and Baldwin, as 
at the present day. 


There were among them “ pi- 
ous women not a few;” faithful wives and mothers 
adorning the Gospel of God our Saviour, keepers 
at home,* and showing their piety there; relieving 
the afflicted, and diligently following every good 
It was after this manner in that heathenish day 
“before Park Street was built,” that multitudes of the 
mothers and daughters of our city adorned themselves. 
And what are these but the same ornaments of which 
the Apostle speaks as becoming women professing god- 


as they do, different views, feelings and habits of thought 


according to the particular training their minds have 
received, and the influences to which they have been 
exposed, 

To us nothing seems more unnatural ana iorceeu man 
many Trinitarian expositions, and the influence of sys- 
tem and prejudices of education alone can account for 
them. This influence we are aware is very great. Were 
it not so, it would excite our astonishment that men of 
good understandings, and generally well informed, should 
so. often make absolute nonsense out of passages, 
which, understood according to their plain import, con- 
tain excellent sense. To illustrate our meaning we will. 
take one of the latest orthodox publications which have 
fallen under our notice,—“ Notes, Explanatory and Prac- 
tical, on the Acts of the Apostles,” by Albert Barnes. 

For Mr Barnes’ understanding we feel very great 
respect. He is too, for a Presbyterian, a mau of liberal 
views, and has been (a sufferer i ecnsequence. His 
book, too, is in the ~«/# a very good one, and containsa 
great deaf of sound Unitarianism, though the author 
is nut a Unitarian, or thinks he is not. For example, he 
he speaks of Jcsus as having been proved to be from 
God, by the works which God wrought by him, as raised 
from the dead and exalted—constituted king, and Messiah 
by the power of God, and more to the same purpose. 
But when he comes to those passages which speak of the 
holy spirit, a spirit of holiness as given, poured out, &c. 
he runs absolutely wild, and nothing can be more far- 
fetched and violent than his expositions. “I will pour 
out my spirit upon all flesh.’—(Acts ii, 17.) ‘The 
spirit,” says Mr Barnes, “here denotes the third person 
of the trinity.'—The passage then must mean, “T will 
pour out the third person of the trinity upon all flesh.’ 
Again, “ God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the holy 
ghost.”’—(Acts x. 38.) That is, with the third person of 
the trinity. “'The meaning is,’ says Mr Barnes; “ God 
communicated to him the influences of the holy spirit ;”” 
that is to say, the first person of the trinity communicated 
to the second person of the trinity the influences of the 
third person of the trinity ! At the same time these three 
are one. 


Again, “ They were all filled with the holy ghost,” 
the third person of the trinity —(Acts ii. 4.) It means, 
says Mr Barnes, “ they were entirely under his (the holy 
ghost’s) sacred influence and power.’”” “'To be filled with 
anything,” he continues, “is a phrase denoting that all 
the faculties are pervaded by it, engaged in it, or under 
its influence,” and he gives us an example: ‘ We are 


filled with amazement ;” that is, if he would be consis- 


tent, were under his (amazement's) influence, amazement 
being understood to be a person. So, “ filled with indig- 
nation,” is to be under his (indignation’s) influence. 
These are some of his examples; can anything be more 
forced and absurd? anything more forcibly demonstrate 
the importance of bringing to the study of the Bible 
minds divested of the influence of received Opinions and 
prejudices ? 
oe ee a a 

Tue Boston Reconver’s ATTAcK on THE MinIsTERS 
at Larce.—We have received a letter from the Editor 
of the Recorder addressed to Rev. Dr Tuckerman, with 
a request to publish itin our paper. If the writer of this 
letter wishes to retract his unfounded assertions, or 
to make any apology for his perversion of the lan- 
guage of the Ministers at large, we will cheer- 
fully insert a communication to that effect. As to the 
article he has sent us, we are surprised,—if he is serious 
in his request,—that he should wish for its insertion in 
our columns. It is suitable for the pages of the Recorder, 
but we cannot trifle with our readers so far, as to make 
the Observer a vehicle for such unjust abuse of the Cath- 
olic, or any other denomination. 


0PSince receiving the above mentioned letter from the 


Editor of the Recorder, he has directed our attention to 


an article in his last paper, wishing us to copy it, if we 


prefer itto the letter. We certainly do prefer it very much. ous Societies, auxiliary to the New England Anti-Slavery 


It contains an express disclaimer of the charge which he 
brought against the Ministers at Large “ of desiring the 
spread of Popery ;’” and the other points at issue, it dis- 
cusses with a calm and temperate spirit—free_ from the 
anathemas against the Catholics, which we abhor. We 
regret that our limits prevent its insertion this week, but 
we shall publish it in our next with great pleasure. 


Epiroriat Responsisitiry.—lIt is important, perhaps 
to remark, once for all, that the editors of this paper do not 
hold themselves personally responsible for any opinions 
or reasonings, contained in the articles of their corres- 
pondents. With regard to these, they wish to pursue 
the most liberal course. It does not appear to them 
right that their own views should shackle the free ex- 
pressions of the sentiments of their correspondents. 
They wish to make the Observer the medium of fair and 
friendly discussion on all subjects which may be supposed 
to interest the class of readers for whom it is designed. 
They hope, accordingly, that all who write for it, will 
speak out, without fear or favor, and if they express un- 
sound or doubtful opinions, those who deem them so 
ought to be heard in reply. ‘ The Jaw is open and there 
are deputies; let them implead one another.” 


SUMMARTa 

Massacuusetts Peace Sociery.—The anniversary 
of this Society was celebrated on Wednesday evening 
of last week, at the Bowdoin street Meeting-house. 

Rey. Dr Lowell, presided ; and Samuel H. Wal- 
ley, jr. Esq. was Secretary. These services were 
commenced by singing an anthem commencing with the 
words, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace,’ &c. The words were most appropriate, but it 
seemed to us that the music would have been more in 
place amid the noise and strife of the battle field, than 
in an assembly of professed followers of the Prince of 
Peace, After an appropriate prayer by Rev. Mr Wins- 
low, the words of the Saviour, ‘* Blessed are the peace 
makers ; for they shall be called the children of God,” 
were sung, in strains more suited to the sacred character 
of the words than the first piece. 

The Annual Report of the Executive Committee was 
then read by Joshua P. Blanchard, Esq. Jt commenced 
by stating the object of Peace Societies, which has re- 
cently been fully explained in our columns. It was men- 
tioned that the progress of the cause of Peace is quite 
encouraging, not only in our own country, but in Eng- 
land, France, Geneva, and other parts of Europe. 

On motion of Rev. H. Ware, jr. supported by some 
able remarks, the report was accepted. 

Mr Amasa Walker then offered and supported. th- 
following resolution, which wae odaptad 

Resolved, That we highly approve the object of Peace 
Societies, and earnestly desire their success. 

Rev. F. H. Hedge, of West Cambridge, offered and 
sustained the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That we regard with pleasure and thankful- 
ness the indications of an increasing disposition for peace, 
and aversion to war, among civilized nations. 

He siid that though he did not expect to live to see the 
time when all armies would be disbanded, and wars 
wholly cease, it is evident that such a period is approach- 
ing. If Christian motives, in relation to the subject do 
not prevail more extensively among the rulers of the 
earth, it is certain that a more Christian policy does pre- 
vail. It is said the advocates of peace have nothing but 
words to oppose against the prejudices of ages; but words 
are the only weapons, aided by the Holy Spirit, that 
have prevailed in all great reformations; and we may 
hope for the time when there will be no wars but wars 
of words. He thought the friends of peace had not suf- 
ficiently dwelt upon the folly and ridiculousness of wars ; 
they are nothing but exhibitions of the sport or malice 
of grown up children, and only resorted to when other 
means of excitement fail. 

The President then stated, that as funds were necessa- 
ry to cnable the Society to circulate intelligence, and to 
sustain an agent, a collection would be taken up. 

Christian Watchman. 


New Eneranp Anti-Stavery Socrety.—This So- 
ciety held its annual meeting in Julien Hall on Wednes- 
day evening. In the absence of the President, Rev. Mr 
Wells, Professor Follen, one of the Vice Presidents, took 
the chair, and called the Society to order; when prayer 
was offered by a clergyman of color, whose name we did 
not hear; after which the Annual Report of the Board 
of Directors was called for, and read by the Secretary. 

From the Report it appeared that State Anti-Slavery 
Societies have been formed, during the past year, in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont; and that numer- 


Society and the American Anti-Slavery Society, have 
been formed in different parts of the country. From the 
Report, it appeared also that the efforts of the Society, 
during the past year, have been directed chiefly to impart- 
ing a correct knowledge of Anti-Slavery principles —Jb. 


Itinois Cortecr.—The Faculty consists of the Pres- 
ident and three Professors, and two Instructers in the 
Preparatory Department. There are two students in the 
Senior, four in the Junior, six in the Sophomore, and 
fourteen in the Freshmen Classes. In the Preparatory 
Department there are sixtyseven students. ‘The annua! 
expenses, exclusive of vacations, are estimated at eighty- 
three dollars. The College Library contains about fifteen 
hundred volumes. 


Souta Hanover Coitece ann Inprana Turoroc- 
ICAL SEMINARY.—This institution commenced the first 
of January, 1827, without funds, and with only six stu- 
dents. It was chartered by the Legislature of Indiana in 
the winter of 1833-4. It is located in South Hanover, 
Jefferson county—a village beautifully situated six miles 
below Madison, and one mile from the Ohio river, on 
the high table land which skirts the banks of that river. 
The number of students has been continually increasing. 
The number in attendance Jast year was upwards of 200. 
It consists of a Literary and Theological department. 


Furman Institution.—From the Southern Baptist we 
learn that Professors Hartwell and Furman have resigned 
as teachers in the Furman Theological Institution ; and 
that Professor Hooper, of North Carolina University, has 
been invited to accept a Professorship in that institution, 


Newton Tueroroeicat Instirution.--From the an- 
nual catalogue just published, it appears that there are in 
the Institution at this time fiftysix students ; in the senior 
class thirteen ; middle,twenty ; and in the junior, sixteen ; 
others seven. There are three Professors; Rev. Irah 
Chase, Professor of Biblical Theology, and, pro tem., 
of Ecclesiastical History ; Rev. Henry J. Ripley, Profes- 
sor of Biblical Literature; Rev. James D. Knowles, 
Professor of Pastoral Duties. 


Morper or THE Missionaries 1nN Sumatra.—Intel- 
ligence has been received by the Secretaries of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
that two of the Missionaries of that Board, in the Indian 
Archipelago, the Rev. Messrs Samuel Munson and Henry 
Lyman, were murdered by the Battas, while on their 
way from Tappanooly into the interior of Sumatra. 
They had previously visited Padang and the island of 
Puto Nias; and at T'appanooly, after diligent inquiry, 
they were encouraged to believe that their conte 
journey might be safely performed. On the fifth day, 
however, after leaving Tappanooly, (June 28th) coming 
unexpectedly upon a fort, they were suddenly beset by 
armed natives, and their interpreter taking immediate 


flight, they were murdered before they eeuld make known 
their pacific designe mnacir Widows were at Batavia in 
f g 


Septembe-, der the kind care of the Rey. Mr Med- 
autst, of the London Missionary Society. They had 
ample provision for their pecuniary wants, but were of 
course very deeply afflicted. 


Messrs Lyman and Munson, whose reported murder 
by the cannibals in Sumatra has been mentioned, pos- 
sessed uncommon intellectual endowments, in addition 
to their high moral and religious qualifications, and were 
unquestionably among the most promising missionaries 
of the American Board. They were both young men, 
and had been absent from this country but about two 
years. Mr Lyman was a son of the late Theodore Ly- 
man, Esq. of Amherst, Ms. formerly keeper of an exten- 
sive hotel in Northampton.—Some intelligent persons 
think it possible the report of the death of these mission- 
aries is without foundation.—V. Y. Jour. Com. 


Deatu or THE Rey. Epwarp Irvine.—On the 6th 
of December, at Glasgow, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve o'clock at night, in the 43d year of his age, 
the Rey. Edward Irving. He was sensible to the last, 
and his departing words were, “ In life or death, lam the 
Lord’s ;” previous to which he sung the 23d psalm in 
Hebrew, accompanied by his wife’s father, Rev. John 
Martyn. 


The celebrated Rev. Dr Morrison, who has devoted a 
considerable portion of his life to the moral interests of 
China, died on the 1st of August at Canton. 


A lecture on Music was delivered on Tuesday evening, 
at the Church in Brattle square. This is the first time 
this Church has been lighted on an evening, we believe, 
since the years 1742-3 when Whitfield wasin Boston. 


InpictMENT oF THE Bisnop or WincHESTER.—A 
true bill was on Wednesday found by the grand jury of 
Surrey, against the Bishop of Winchester and nine others, 
among whom were three magistrates, on indictment, for 
an assault committed upon the Rey. Cornelius Griffin, 
at a public meeting recently held at Epsom, on behalf 
of the Society for the propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts. 
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Marruras tHe Propuet.—Our reporter returned on 
Wednesday evening from White Plains, and brings in- 
formation that the Grand Jury of Westchester County, 
after a Jaborious and protracted examination, came into 
Court at 10 o’clock Wednesday morning, with a true bil 
of indictment against Ronexr Marrugws, alias Mar- 
tTuias, for the murder of Elijah Pierson in August last. 
The prisoner was thereupon put at the bar, and the in- 
dictment read to him, consisting of the following Counts, 
viz.— 

Ist Count charges the prisoner with poisoning the de- 
ceased by means of arsenic. 

2d Count, with poisoning him with some metallic sub- 
stance unknown to the jury. 

3d Count, with causing the poison to be administered 
by some person unknown to the jury. 

4th Count, with having caused the deceased to die of 
starvation. 

Sth Count, with forcibly preventing proper nursing 
and attendance being administered to the deceased, while 
sick, in consequence of which the deceased came to his 
death.—N. Y. Jour. Com. 


The New England Society in Augusta, Georgia, cele- 
brated the Pilgrim Anniversary on the 22d ult. 


SWCCLESLEASTECALa 

Depication at Uxprivcr. — On the 13th inst. the 
church erected by the First Congregation in Uxbridge, 
was solemnly dedicated to the only living and true God. 
Introductory prayer and reading of the Scriptures by 
Mr Johnson, of Grafton; prayer of Dedication by Dr 
Bancroft, of Worcester; Sermon by the pastor, Mr 
Clarke, Exodus xii. 26—‘“ What mean ye by this 
service ?’’ Concluding prayer by Mr Ballou, of Mendon. 

Mr Clarke’s discourse was an able, judicious and in- 
structive illustration of Christian truth and duty. 

Inthe evening Mr Hill of Worcester, delivered a 
very interesting and impressive discourse to a large au- 
dience, on the influence of knowledge on Christian 
faith, piety and charity —Ch. Reg. 

We learn that the Unitarian Congregational Society 
in Nashua, N. H. have given a unanimous call to Rev. 
Mr Babbidge, of Pepperell, to settle with them in the 
Ministry. 


LECTURES TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


At the request of the Directors of the Sunday School 
Society, the Rev. E. S. Gannerr will give a short series 
of Lectures—Subject, “ Christian Morals’—before the 
Teachers associated with the above named Institution. 
Others who take an interest in the objects of the Society 
are invited to attend. 

The first Lecture will be given on Sunday evening 
next, Feb. Ist, at 7 o’clock precisely, in Tremont Hall, 
(the Church of the New Jerusalem Society) opposite 
the Stone Chapel in Tremont st. The Lectures will be 
continued once a fortnight on Sunday evenings. 


Jan. 27, 1834. JOHN GAGE, Sec’y. 


MARRELD, 

In this city, on Thursday evening last, by Rev. Mr 
Lothrop, Mr James J. Mason, to Miss Elizabeth Frances, 
daughter of Mr Israel Thorndike. 

On Sunday evening last, by Rev. Mr Himes, Mr 
Alvah Remick to Miss Sarah Glover. 

By Rey. Dr Sharp, Mr G. ©. Jacobs (of the firm of 
Spaulding & Jacobs) to Miss Mary Ann Marsh. 

In New York, Mr Henry N. Lund to Miss Elizabeth 
A. Peirce, formerly of this city. ’ 

In Newton, Mr Enoch Perkins to Miss Sarah Hunting. 


DEB s 

In this city, 19th inst. Mr Philip Ammidon, jr. aged 30. 

Mrs Abigail, wife of Mr Joseph Goodrich, aged 38. 

Miss Lydia K. Frothingham, daughter of Mr Nath’) 
Frothingham, aged 21. 

In Hingham, 24th inst. John Lane, Esq. Collector for 
the port of Hingham.—25th, Mr Joseph Hammond. 

In Exeter, N. H. 23d inst. after an illness of a few 
months, Samuel Taylor Gilman, aged 33, son of Hon. 
Nathaniel Gilman of that town. Mr G. was graduated 
at Cambridge in 1819. 

In Ipswich, Mr John Wade, aged 66, 

In Truro, Mr Samuel Atkins, aged 87. 

In Providence, 18th inst. Mr Nathaniel Ames, son of 
the late Fisher Ames, Esq. of Dedham, Ms. 
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[For the Boston Observer.] 
“ Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 


Remember thy Creator now, 

While youth, and joy, and strength are thine— 
Ere evil days shall mark thy brow, 

And sorrow make thee to repine ; 


Ere worldly cares shall choke the seed 
‘That early in thine heart is sown — 

Or sin shall blight with deadly speed 
The bud before its charms have blown. 


Remember Him —ere strength shall fail 

And clouds have dimm’d the lights of heaven ; 
And tears and mourning shall bewail 

The friends thou to the grave hast given. 


Remember Him — thy gracious Lord, 

Who gave thy joys — thy life — thy soul ; 
Not yet is loosed the silver cord, 

Unbroken still the golden bowl! 


And give thy prayer — deep, warm and true, 
To God, thy Father and thy Friend ! 

The gift shall rise like morning dew — 
Like dew again on thee descend ! 


Cambridge. 


COLLECLEONS a 


[from Reminiscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy.] 


LOVE OF NATURE. 


‘ 

I always find the rhetoric of nature more 
heart-stirring than that of the schools, and I believe 
the love of nature is one of the affections which 
lingers longest in the heart. How strongly, as 
we advance in life, is the vanity of those things 
which we ‘most prized in youth made manifest; 
what importance have we given to untried joys 
and distinctions, and even to the lightest trifles,— 
a little while, and the most solid amongst them 
seem like old toys not worth playing with. We 
find that feeling, opinions, modes, and even hearts 
change, —everything but nature; she alone is 
immutable, and for that reason her spells are 
often the last broken. We confide in her promi- 
ses, and know that she will never deceive us; 
everything may be false— hope, love, beauty, 
friendship, fame, — but nature never. If we sow 
an acorn by the side of a grave, we are sure that 
an oak will overshadow it; if we return to the 
country of our birth, changed and forgotten, we 
find the same hills and streams, and even the 
same flowers — if man has not disturbed them— 
which we loved in childhood. Pzestum has still 
its roses, though its tombs have long been swal- 
lowed up in the general oblivion. These are the 
reasons why the love of nature has been known 
to ripen in the heart amidst the ashes of other, 
and once warmer, feeling. We love, and lean on 
things that we know will not break down, or 
forsake us. Of others—even those which flat- 
ter us most — we can too often spell the duration ; 
but we are sure of nature, for she must outlive 
ourselves. 


THE ITALIAN CHURCHES. 


I love the Italian Churches, with their broad 
aisles, vast and unfrittered, no pews, no divi- 
sions, no aristocratical screenings; all kneeling 
together, the high and mighty and the lowly, on 
the same pavement; all sending up their thanks- 
giving, or their prayer, to the same great being in 
whose eyes all are equal. No dread of vulgar 
contact, no elbowing of the tattered penitent. I 
shall never forget the impression made upon me, 
on iny first visit to St Peter’s at Rome, by a young 


lady who came into the church, folded up ina 
cachemere, and followed by a servant in gorge- 
ous livery: her appearance was that of a petite 
maitresse, as far as dress was concerned, but her 
air was devout and collected; she passed on 
slowly to the illuminated shrine of the saint, and 
inserted herself amidst a group of masons in their 
working dresses, kneeling with them on the pave- 
ment, and praying earnestly. This was beautiful, 
and similar acts of humility are performed every 
hour in the day in every church in Italy. 

Principles are better things than impulses, 
even when both are good. Religion in this coun- 
try seems less a principle than a feeling; it does 
not appear to influence the moral conduct, — but 
for the period during which its forms are exercis- 
ed, the abstraction seems deep and real. Wheth- 
er the visible image of the Saint or Virgin then 
implored be not the paramount object of adora- 
tion, may be questioned, and probably the zeal 
awakened through the medium. of the imagina- 
tion can only be sustained by the same means. 
The interceding Saint, protecting Madonna, er 
familiar image, long known, and long revered, — 
implored in sorrow, and relied upon in repent- 
ance, receives the fervent homage of the tender 
and devout. The enlightened may see in these 
palpable forms only a memorial, and while kneel- 
ing before a terrible crucifix, may lift up their 
souls to the Divine Nature, triumphing over sin 
and death, or send out their thoughts from the 
foot of the decorated altar to him whose “ way is 
on the sea, and his path on the great waters.” 
But the vulgar,—*“ the great vulgar and the small,” 
—do they look beyond the identical picture or 
stature (always invested with miraculous pow- 
ers ?) —I should doubt it) 


SKETCH OF GERMAN STUDENTS. 


An eye of defiance, an exulting step, an 
intrepid carriage, are the marks and tokens of 
a German student. This audacious bearing 
is strengthened and set off by the open collar, 
short frock (generally of Lincoln Green, and of 
Robin Hood’s own cut,) small casquette, the point 


pressing flatly on the forehead, and hair cropped 
like Giotto’s OF Ciuctoo's apostles, floating or 
bristling at each side of the face. -m x00 « char- 
tered libertines,” for such they are during tne: 
collegiate life, run a course of unbridled riot, 
mastering the quieter classes of society by their 
force and number: to be formidable seems their 
point of honor, and they sustain it fiercely. Many 


of these swaggerers are certainly of an age to 
have long since finished their studies, and others 
curl their angry mustaches as if they had already 
smelt powder, and were “ fit for treason, stratagem, 
or strife.” Indeed, their general appearance is 
more that of lawless desperadoes, robbers, of the 
cave and forest, than of dwellers in the quiet 
groves of Academus ; and yet these same stu- 
dents, when absent from their universities, appear 
to be persons of peaceful and respectable habits, 
earnest in the pursuit of knowledge, and often 
battling courageously for its attainment in the 
very teeth of poverty and its concomitant disad- 
vantages. - e o » vet 

The fearless, lawless air of a German student 
bespeaks a man who dreams of equality of sta- 
tion and unlimited license, and who will bluster 
about his rights and expectancies boldly and 
fiercely, at least while the hey-day of youth lasts. 
His mind is like his dress, manly and fanciful, but 
the black cravated student of the pays latin shows 
in his thoughtful eye, and abstracted yet ardent 
look, the spirit that never dies, the absorbing hope 
which clings to the heart through life, and never 
loses sight of the indemnifying moment. Per- 
haps the cause of an observation frequently made, 
that a German youth, on quitting college, soon for- 


gets the day-dream of liberty, the projected efforts 
of patriotism which haye amused his boyhood, 
and quietly settles into the peaceful subject of 
some petty prince, while a Frenchman who has 
once taken a political bias, rarely sobers down 
into the pliant and contented citizen of a govern- 
ment inimical to his early opinions and feelings, 
may be traced to the different positions of their 
respective countries. The one, a member of a 
vast empire divided into many states, more or less 
powerful, can never hope to see the different por- 
tions of his variously ruled country united under 
one enlightened and paternal system of govern- 
ment, while from the still and unpartitioned state 
of France, every Frenchman Jooks to one central 
point, from which a constitution, inspired by the 
love of liberty, and matured by wisdom, — a con- 
stitution, affording equal protection and equal 
advantages to all, may emanate. 


THE SWISS. 


The Swiss are an excellent people, — calm, 
religious, lovers of order, good citizens, worthy 
of liberty, and strong to maintain it. But they 
are neither poets nor painters. A country that 
might 

“ Create a soul, 
Under the ribs of death,” 


seems to act like a wet blanket on the fancy. A 
man naturally imaginative, but who has always 
lived in the world, may perhaps be more sensible 
of the soul-stirring marvels of nature when they 
suddenly open on him, than one who has grown 
up in the midst of her familiar and unheeded 
riches, though he may not prize or love them 
with such home feelings. But I am surprised: 
that the constant intimacy with scenes and objects 
of infinite beauty and splendor, does not give an 
habitual covering of poetry to the mind. I can 
comprehend why a man of acute understanding, 
liberal education, and studious habits, but unac- 
customed to society or the intercourse of the 
world, may fail in the developement of the pas- 
sions. Man’s nature is intricate, and must be 
studied intensely. He who would lay open the 
magnificent structure of the human mind, must 
watch it through the changeful phases of active 
life, and meditate what he has there marked, in 
the stillness of solitude, with the door barred 
upon Ute But nature 
is more communicative than man; she spreads 
open her page, and he who will may read its am- 
ple characters, and catch light and inspiration 
from them. But light comes not here, nor inspi- 
ration either. Why it does not is a problem, the 
solution of which I leave to others.” 


rreanld and ite distractions. 


THE PATIENCE OF FAITH. 

I stepped out of the door. It was all mud 
under foot. All day it had been patter, patter, 
patter, upon the house, and the window, and the 
hard path. A wet, weary road. “But look! 
there is a small patch of blue sky over hill.” 
My path lay over the hill; and when I reached 
its summit, a stroug north-wester, like a com- 
pelling spirit, rolled the clouds together at the 
south, and bade them no longer darken the firma- 
ment of God. I stood and gazed upon the fields 
whereon angels seemed to have been sowing dia- 
monds broad-cast, in their ministrations of love, 
upon the waving corn, upon the lake, and the for- 
est beyond, and the glorious sun-light in which 
all were embosomed. As I gazed, the warm tear 
rolled down my cheek. “Spirit of beauty ! spirit 
of love! spirit of life! spirit of God, in which all 
are found! OO, give me the ‘patience of faith,’ 
that I may ever rest in Thee, as that which can- 
not fail to bring peace, and all blessings, to those 
that do trust in thy all-pervading power.” — Ver- 
mont Chronicle. 
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{For the Boston Observer. ] 
THE TEST OF CHARACTER. 


« The tree is known by its fruit.” This maxim 
isapplicable to ail intelligent beings, and to none 
more than to our Creator. In his works we behold 
abundant evidence of his power, wisdom, and 
goodness. The maxim is also applicable to insti- 
tutions, laws, and customs. 

When we know, or think we know, the charac- 
ter of a man, we naturally expect that his works 
will correspond with his character ; and when we 
observe a series of works or actions, which ap- 
pear good and of useful tendency, we naturally 
infer a wise and good heart. So if we observe, 
as performed by another person, a series of atro- 
cious or vicious acts, we infer a corresponding 
turpitude of heart or moral character ; if we have 
an intimate acquaintance with a parent, and on 
such ground have formed the opinion that he is 
eminently wise and good, we naturally expect to 
see further evidence of this in the moral character 
of his children, — we expect that his mstructions 
and example will be adapted to train up his chil- 
dren in the way they should go,—and that their 
characters will have a resemblance to his own. 
On the other hand, if we become acquainted with 
a child who appears to us remarkable, for one of 
his age, in discreet, pious, and virtuous conduct, 
we readily infer, that this child has been favored 
With virtuous parents or imstructers, who have 
been careful to bring him up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. If we should become 
informed that the child is an orphan, or that his 
parents are of an irreligious character, we should 
immediately infer that he had been greatly be- 
friended by some amiable relative or instructer. 
In view of these remarks, principles and _ results, 
it seems to us that Caristiantty affords much 
evidence of the existence of a wise and good God ; 
and that the character which Christianity requires, 
and which it isadapted to form, is worthy of such 
a God, and is itself strong evidence of its own 
truth and divine origin. 

The evidence that mankind are very liable to 
sin, and that there is a vast amount of sin in the 
world, and of such misery as naturally results 
from disobedience and vice, are facts too obvious 
to be denied by men of candid reflection. It is 
also worthy of particular notice, that men in all 
countries are furnished with consciences which 
always require them to do what they think is right, 
and to forbear doing what they think is wrong, 
unjust, or injurious. The same consciences ap- 
prove and afford pleasure to men when they obey 
their dictates ; and accuse, reproach, and con- 
demn them, when their dictates are violated. 
Such consciences must naturally excite men of 
intelligence, to make such inquiries as the follow- 
ing: Is there not a great God, or some Being who 
will call us to an account, and punish us for our 
violations of conscience ? If there is a God, what 
is his moral character? And how can we secure 
his favor ? Will he on any conditions pardon the 
offences of his children? If he will, what are 


the conditions ? or what must we do to be saved ? 
iow can we know his will respecting our duty 
and destiny? Shall we exist in a future state ? 
If so, will our character and actions in the pres- 
ent life, have any influence on our destiny in a 
future state ? What course of conduet here will 
be the more sure to contribute to our happiness 
hereafter ? 

Such being the condition of mankind in the 
present state,—such their consciences, and such 
their natural inquiries, we may seriously consider 
how far Christianity is adapted to our condition 
and wants,—and whether the character which 
the gospel requires, and is adapted to form, is such 
as tends to render men useful, virtuous, and happy. 

The gospel pre-supposes the sinful condition of 
mankind, and purports to be a remedy for their 
moral disease and danger. The errand of the 
Messiah was this — “ to save us from our sins,— 
to redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.” His revelations, instructions, and 
precepts furnish answers to the several important 
questions which our consciences suggest in view 
of our sinful condition. They teach us that there 
is a God, and such a God as our condition re- 
quires, -— “ merciful and gracious, long suffering, 
abundant in goodness and truth,” ready to pardon 
and save all who repent. The same gospel brings 
“life and immortality to light;” teaches that 
there will be a future state for mankind, in which 
it shall be well with the righteous, and ill with the 
wicked. Nor does it leave us in the dark in res- 
pect to the important question, whether our con- 
duct here will have influence on our future des- 
tiny ; for it teaches that we shall be rewarded ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the body ; that this 
is a state of probation ; the future a state of right- 
eous retribution ; that here, by obedience to the 
precepts of Jesus Christ, we may lay up treasures 
in heaven, or by disobedience, fit ourselves for a 
state of punishment. 

The character, too, which the gospel is adapted 
to form, prepares men for usefulness here, and 
blessedness in the world tocome. It is a clear 
case that the happiness of an intelligent being 
must depend much on his possessing a temper ef 
mind adapted to the state and employments of the 
society in which he is placed; and nothing can be 
more obvious than that Christianity is adapted to 
form a character which must render a person hap- 
py in such a state as the gospel represents heaven 
tobe. The character of God is exhibited for our 
daily contemplation, as the Father of mercies, 
and the source of all our blessings; and the pre- 
cepts of the gospel require us to become god-like 
—to deny all ungodliness and wordly lust, and to 
live soberly, righteously and godly in the present 
world. These precepts too are enforced by the 
most powerful mot:ves which can result from a 
future state of interminable retribution. To show 
that obedience to the gospel is practicable, we have 
the example of Jesus Christ who loved us, and 
gave himself for us, — and who “ was tempted in 
all points like as we are, and yet without sin.” 
This same Saviour has given us to understand that 
our ability is commensurate with our duty ; that 


where much is given, much is required, —and 
where less is given, Jess is required. A right im- 
provement of the talents he possesses is the sum 
of gospel requirements of every man, Qn the 
hypothesis that we have a God, and that we might 
exist in a future state, what could be to us of more 
importance, or better adapted to our condition, 
than the instructions which God has sent us in his 
gospel 2? And what could be better adapted than 
these instructions to render us useful and happy in 
time and eternity? Even under the dreadful sup- 
position, that we may be under a mistake as to the 
existence of a God, and a future state, it would 
still be greatly to the advantage of individuals, 
and of society to form their characters in obedi- 
ence to the precepts of the gospel; for, on this 
supposition, in this way they would find happiness 
in doing good as leng as they shall exist, and they 
would avoid innumerable ills and vexations which 
naturally results from a course of vice. 

The cultivation of pious and benevolent habits 
in children and youth, prepares the young to be- 
come useful and happy in adult age. At the 
same time this course renders them both useful 
and happy while young and while advancing to a 
state of maturity. Hence we see that nothing is 
lost, but much gained by becoming virtuous while 
young —even to those who may not live to 
an adult age. Indeed, virtuous and obedient 
children enjoy much more happiness while young 
than children of a vicious and profligate charac- 
ter. As in childhood, children should be prepar- 
ing for youth and adult age, so in time we should 
all prep:re for eternity. 

The facts that Christianity is adapted to render 
us both useful and happy, and that virtue is thus 
really encouraged by its beneficial effects, are evi- 
dence that the gospel was from a wise and good 
source. How perfectly unnatural it would ap- 
pear for a wicked imposter to inculcate a system 


‘ef doctrines and precepts adapted to produce in 


men, a meek, humble, benevolent, and forgiving 
spirit! Can any reasonable being believe that such 
a system could be inculcated both by precepts and 
example, and even at the peril of life, by a wicked 
and ambitious imposter ? This surely is a very 
unnatural course for a wicked man to adopt; and 
a good being would not have adopted such a 
course as one sent of God, unless such was the 
fact. We therefore believe that among the many 
proofs that we have a wise and good God, the ex- 
istence of Christianity is one of great importance. 


Ww. 


{For the Boston Observer.] 
THE MINISTERS AT LARGE AND THE 
CATHOLICS. 


Mr Eprror—lI have read with great interest Dr 
Tuckerman’s answer to the attack of the Recorder 
on the Ministers at large ; which though in other 
respects, satisfactory,—contains no allusion to the 
mistake of his opponent, upon which he grounds 
his complaints against them. The writer in the 
Recorder seems to think that the Catholic popu- 
lation of Boston is open to religious and moral in- 
fluence from whatever source we may please to 
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bestow it; that this is a portion of the vineyard 
not yet cultivated; and that our Ministers at 
large recommend the introduction of Catholic 
clergy, who are, for the first time, to make them 
acquainted with their own peculiar doctrines and 
religious views. Is this writer so ignorant of the 
state of our Catholic population as not to know 
that they are already thoroughly indoctrinated in 
the faith of their own church, and as_ exclusively 
and devotedly attached to it, as he is to his own; 
and does he not know that every man, woman 
and child is as jealous of any but Catholic relig- 
ious influence as they would be of a_pestilential 
disease ; that if this were not the case they are so 
entirely under the control of their priests that it 
is wholly impossible for a Protestant missionary 
of any denomination to obtain the slightest hold 
upon their moral and religious nature ? he only 
question then at issue is— who is to minister to 
their temporal wants, alleviate their physical suf- 
ferings and rescue them from their lowest vices, 
not who shall be their spiritual and religious 
teachers. This question our respected Minister 
at large has so ably answered, that nothing further 
need be said by one less thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject. X. 


[ For the Boston Observer. ] 

AYS FOR BELIEVERS AND DISBE- 
LIEVERS.—No. III. 

THE POSITION OF THE DISBELIEVER.—CONTINUED. 


That my last essay assigned the disbeliever his 
true position, must be obvious, IT think, to all who 
comprehend modern Infidelity. But unfortunately 
these are few. Some details on its origin, charac- 
ter, and real objects will therefore be necessary. 

Of Christianity in its internal character, as to 
its foundation or essence, I shall hereafter treat. 
I will only add now, that as to its external char- 
acter, it sprung out of disbelief, or rather availed 
itself of disbelief, in the religious systems which 
prevailed before it. It was the triumph of infi- 
delity over judaism and paganism. It was a con- 
quest gained by the movement party ; and its 
first fixed form, that of Catholicism, was the pu- 
rest and most elevated form which the majority of 
minds, at the time when it became fixed, could 
appreciate. Up to the moment of its becoming 
triumphant and fixed, it satisfied the spirit of 
progress and was the object of its exertions. But 
the moment it became fixed, became the settled 
order, it ceased to satisfy the movement party, 
and became satisfactory only to the stationary par- 
ty. This party was then, however, much the lar- 
gest, comprehending nearly the whole of the re- 
ligious community, consequently Christianity un- 
der the form of Catholicism, may be said to have 
satisfied the wants of that age. 

But the movement party, till the triumph of 
Catholicism much the largest, though now become 
a very small minority, was by no means extinct. 
There were even in the best days of Catholicism, 
minds which had a sentiment, if not a perception, 
of its insufficiency andis something altogether 
more true, beautiful, or useful. These showed 
themselves in sects, and were branded as heretics. 
Their notions were suppressed as heresies, by the 
strong arm of authority ; but if suppressed they 
were not extinguished. If persecuted in one 
place they appeared in another, in one shape, they 
assumed another. The party of the present la- 
bored in vain to keep out the party of the future. 
All its exertions militated against itself. The 
more it persecuted, the more did men become 
dissatisfied with it, the more rigorous its measures 
the more did it revolt men’s minds and hearts ; 
and consequently the more did it weaken its own 
power and resources. The longer it remained 
the more minds there were that had out-grown it, 


and the more confident, too, did it become in it- 
self. Its utility became less in proportion as the 
opposition to it increased, and its corruptions kept 
pace with its decreasing utility and with the 
growing opposition to it; at length it became too 
gross to be longer tolerated, too depraved not to 
be detested, too superannuated not to be discarded. 

Now had arrived the epoch in which the move- 
ment party, kept alive by various sects, continually 
persecuted, had become, though unknown to it- 
self, the largest and the strongest. At this epoch 
it rises in open rebellion against the stationary 
party, or things as they are, and determines to put 
down Catholicism. Now is the struggle. The 
present disappears. There is only the past and 
the future in mortal combat. In this struggle 
modern infidelity is born. It is arevolt at Catho- 
licism, a dissatisfaction with the order of things 
which it finds existing, a sentiment of its insuffi- 


ciency and a craving for something — it searcely 
knows what — that shall be better. 


It was not religion that was opposed, but Cath- 
olicism ; not the authority of God that was re- 
sisted, but that of the Catholic priesthood. An 
authority which was felt to be offensive, galling to 
the mind, was resisted, shaken and attempted to 
be put down. Jn this moment men did not think 
of the good Catholicism had done, of the truth 
the Catholic priesthood, might still have ; they 
thought only of what they felt, and that was an 
intolerable burden, an unholy restraint, which 
they were resolved, come what might, to shake 
off. They saw, they felt the evils, the errors, the 
injustice which were connected with Christianity 
under the Catholic form, and with these they 
waged a war of extermination. 

The whole movement party, known as the Pro- 
testant party, was infidel. The very idea of Prot- 
estantism, is not that of religious belief, not mere- 
ly that of unbelief, but that of disbelief. The 
Protestant declares his dissent from the existing 
order, his disbelief in its justice or its obligation. 
Although all Protestants were really disbelievers 
in Christianity according to the most approved 
definition of it at the time their party was organi- 
zed, some went further in their disbelief, than 
others, or rather took stronger and shorter meth- 
ods than others, for removing what they all disbe- 
lieved, for destroying what they all in common 
hated. Some having a strong sentiment of order 
combined with their desire for progress, a strong 
sentiment of religion combined with their hatred 
of Catholicism, and of the Catholic priesthood, be- 
came Protestant Christians, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Episcopalians, Socinians ; others having in a less 
degree the sentiment of order, and the sentiment 
of religion, but in a greater degree hatred of 
Catholicism and Catholic priests, a still stronger 
desire for progress, more restlessness of disposi- 
tion and greater delight in change, became, if the 
expression be not tautological, Protestant Infi- 
dels. 

Still, it was not that these last were opposed to 
religion ; they were opposed only to the great re- 
ligious institution which had so long held Chris- 
tendom in slavery and so long waged unrelenting 
war with the rights of the mind. They thought 
of science and of the friends of science persecu- 
ted, of philosophers burned, imprisoned or com- 
pelled to disavow the glorious truths which their 
genius had discovered, they thought of the galling 
chains thrown over the intellect, of the iron that 
ate into the soul, and all the n:anlier, better, and 
holier principles of their nature rose indignant at 
the iniquity and called down vengeance upon the 
institution guilty of it. That iniquity seen from 
their position was so great asto entirely conceal 
the truth and excellence there might still be in 
that institution, or at least to make it appear so 
very small as not to be worth a moment’s serious 


consideration. They therefore resolved to sacri- 
fice what there might be of good to escape the evil 
that accompanied it, and which, if they thought 
upon it at all, they deemed inseparable from it. 

But let me not be misinterpreted. What I have 
alleged is an inevitable result of the spirit of 
movement. But let it not be inferred that this re- 
sult is foreseen, and designed. All who belong 
to the movement party do not see whither they 
tend, nor do they know the spirit which con- 
trols them. Many are carried along by an im- 
pulse of which they can render no account. 
They have no clear perception of the errors 
against which they war, nor of the good they 
would obtain. They do not comprehend their 
own movements ; they know not what they want. 
But they want something which they have not, 
they are impatient of what is, of the authority to 
which they must submit, and are carried onward 
by a vague sentiment of something better in re- 
serve. Such is the general character of the move- 
ment party, till some one appears who compre- 
hends it, embodies, impersonates its sentiments. 
As soon as such a one speaks, all who are aftect- 
ed by the spirit of movement, hear, listen ; hear 
a voice responded to from the bottom of their 
hearts, and they rally around him and from him 
learn what they are, from him learn to compre- 
hend themselves. 

Nor is it true that all who are found in the sta- 
tionary party are opposed to progress viewed as a 
separate question. They may even see and ac- 
knowledge evils in their present condition, they 
may even wish to remove them; but falling into 
the common mistake, into the same mistake into 
which the infidel falls, they fear to attack them 
lest they also attack that which they hold sacred. 
They fear to pull up the tares, lest they also root 
up the wheat. They cannot separate in thcir own 
minds the good from the bad, the true from the 
false, the necessary from the contingent in the ex- 
isting state of things, and they think it better to 
submit to what is painful than to hazard the good 
by attempting toremove it. Such is the character 
of many who are found with the advocates of 
things as they are ; but they are misplaced. They 
would readily joi the movement party could they 
be convinced that the removal of what is painful 
would not sweep off what they embrace as relig- 
ion, and which they love more than they hate the 
other. 

But they see not the possibility of doing this, 
They make not the proper distinctions. The dis- 
believer does not make them, and from the posi- 
tion he occupies cannot be expected to make them, 
as they defend indiscriminately the whole system 
which he finds at war with the spirit of progress, 
He sees in that system an authority to be put 
down. That authority is all he sees. All the 
parts of that system seem to him homogeneous, 
and in his estimation, necessarily conspire to uphold 
that authority. That system then in all its parts 
must be destroyed. He sees a priesthood exer- 
cising a povver that offends him. But that priest- 
hood could not exist without Christianity, or as it 
was at the epoch of the Reformation, without 
Catholicism. Catholicism or Christianity which 
he identifies with it, muzt be destroyed. But 
Catholicism depends on the Bible and the tradi- 
tions of the church, supports its authority on their 
authority. The authority of the Bible and the 
traditions of the church must be destroyed. The 
Protestant Christians destroyed that of the last, 
and he would complete what they begun by de- 
stroying that of the first. But here it is plain that 
his hostility is not originally against the traditions, 
nor the Bible, nor Christianity, but against the op- 
pressive or offensive authority which he finds or 
believes he finds them combined to uphold, and he 
attacks them only because in his mind they are 
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inseparably connected with that authority. Now, 
if religion be distinct in reality from that au- 
thority, he does not in reality oppose religion. 
He is at war with an evil which he indeed _ be- 
lieves to be religion or inseparable from it, but 
which is in fact only an arbitrary authority of the 
priesthood, unwarranted alike by pure religion 
and the progress of the human mind. His oppo- 
sition to that authority is just, it is needed for the 
welfare of religion itse'f, is needed for the ad- 
vancement of civilization, for the best good of the 
human race. Disbelief in its origin then is good, 
and thus far we absolve the disbeliever. He op- 
poses an authority which is inimical to progress, 
and why? Because he is dissatisfied with it, be- 
cause he is dissatisfied with the order of things 
which he finds, and has a craving for something 
better. () Aca 


Incorrect Expressions.—There is a form of 
expression which appears to be getting into. re- 
spectable use among the clergy, of the correct- 
ness of which J have great doubt. The phrase, 
«in the divine presence,” is of very frequent oc- 
currence in prayers; as, “ Bless those, who are 
now in the divine presence.” A few years ago, 
I remarked, in a religious assembly of the lower 
order of people, at which an illiterate person offi- 
ciated, that the article in this phrase was con- 
stantly omitted ; the expression being, “in divine 
presence.” [ attributed this peculiarity to igno- 
rance, or cant, and thought no more of it. Some 
time after, the same form of expression was used 
in my hearing, by a well educated Baptist minis- 
ter, in one of the most respectable churches of 
that order. I still supposed it might be a mere 
imitation of some conspicuous preacher of that 
communion, whose literary authority was not, per- 
haps, of the highest grade. Within a year or 
two past, I have heard the expression, “ now in 
divine presence,’ in Congregational churches, 
from clergymen of good education, and of more 
than ordinary talents and eminence. I have not 
yet remarked its use by any Unitarian minister. 

If there be any good English authority for the 
omission of the article in this phrase, or, indeed, 
if there be any respectable precedent for it, ex- 
cept of very recent date, I am ignorant of it. 
The effect upon my ear is exceedingly harsh and 
barbarous. If it be, as I suspect, a late imnova- 
tion, a mere fashion just introduced, like the last 
cut of a lady’s gown, it is to be desired, that all 
well-educated, respectable clergymen will set their 
faces against it, as an inelegant and unjustifiable 
corruption of the language. 

The word agonize is used by some clergymen 
in asense different from its true English mean- 
ing, which, according to Dr Johnson, is, “to be 
in excessive pain.” It is now sometimes employ- 
ed to express the utmost exertion, or effort ; from 
the Greek word used in the passage, “ strive to 
enter in at the strait gate,” which is translated, 
“ Agonize to enter in,” &c. This use of the Eng- 
lish word probably originated at Andover. Wheth- 
er it be good or bad English, it savors so much 
of affectation, that the custom is more honored in 
the breach than the observance.—.V. LE. Mag. 


THE SNOW. 


The silvery snow !—the silvery snow !— 

Like a glory it falls on the fields below ; 

And the trees with their diamond branches appear 
Like the fairy growth of some magical sphere ; 
While soft as music, and wild and white, 

It glitters and floats in the pale moonlight, 

And spangles the river and fount as they flow ; 
Oh! who has not loved the bright, beautiful snow ! 


The silvery snow, and the crinkling frost— 
How merry we go when the earth seems lost ; 
Like spirits that rise from the dust of Time, 
To live in a purer and holier clime !— 

A new creation without a stain— 

Lovely as heaven’s own pure domain ! 

But ah! like the many fair hopes of our years, 
It glitters awhile—and then melts into tears ! 


SUNBAT 


[For the Boston Observer.] 
REPORT OF THE HOWARD SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


[Concluded from page 36.] 
GENERAL EXERCISE. 


In the afternoon it has been the practice in this 
school for the superintendent and others to ad- 
dress the whole school in a familiar manner upon 
some important moral or religious subject. The 
plan has proved eminently  suecessful, if any- 
thing may be inferred from the total silence 
which prevails among the pupils during the ex- 
ercise, or the deep interest they appear to take in 
it. It is not uncommon for them to ask questions 
of their particular teachers about the address, and 
in some instances, a week afterwards. 


LIBRARY. 


Another influence, exerted upen the minds of 
the children in this school and which it may be 
proper to allude to here, arises from the use of 
the Library. This consists of about three hun- 
dred and fifty volumes ; they are given out alter- 
nately, to one half the school each Sunday ; they 
are universally sought after with eagerness, and 
are generally, well read. Frequent questions, 
with respect to what they contain, are made by 
the teachers. 


VISITS TO PARENTS. 


It is a rule in this school for each teacher to 
visit the Parents or Guardians of those under his 
care in their own residence at least once every 
month. 'The wisdom and even necessity of this 
regulation in a school, composed as this is, must 
be obvious to every reflecting mind. It could not 
otherwise be kept together. Such are the habits 
and character of the parents, and such the entire 
freedom from restraint of the children—that, 
probably, without this single rule not one half of 
the present number of pupils could be collected 
together at any one time. No scholar can now 
be absent more than one Sunday without his 
teacher being required to go to his home and as- 
certain the cause. The teachers in some cases 
are obliged to bring their scholars with them to 
school. An instance occurred the last month, and 
it is not altogether unprecedented, of a teacher’s 
going to the residence of three pupils of the school, 
who were related to each other, and actually drag- 
ging them out of bed and waiting for them till 
they were dressed and ready to go with him. Fi- 
delity and perseverance like this is worthy of all 
praise, but it is in many cases essential in order 
to keep the classes in this school well filled. The 
practice of visiting, leads also to other results of 
great utility and importance. The teacher forms 
an intimacy with the parents of his pupils; 
through them he becomes acquiuiated with their 
natural propensities and habits of mind ; he learns 
the kind and degree of moral discipline to which 
they are subjected, the example which is set them, 
the peculiar temptations to which they are ex- 
posed. He is thus enabled to adapt his instruc- 
tions to their wants and circumstances in such a 
a manner as to produce a more powerful effect 
upon their hearts and characters. And the chil- 
dren, heing accustomed to see 


their teacher at! 


their homes, begin to consider him as their friend, 
to put cenfidence in his advice, and to make him 
a partner of their thoughts and feelings. The in- 
fluence of these visits upon the parents is no less 
apparent or salutary. When they see the teacher 
taking so deep an interest in their child, the kind- 
lier feelings of their nature are at once called forth 
and a friendship for him is formed, which enables 
him to exert a powerful influence for good, not 
only over the child, but over the parent. He 
can advise him in his various difficulties ; console 
him in his troubles ; inform him of his duties and 
obligations, point out to him the pernicious con- 
sequences of his errors and vices, and force upon 
his understanding and heart the value of religious 
truth and character. Our teachers, therefore, feel 
these frequent visits to the parents of their pupils 
to be not only important duties, but great privile- 
ges, for they excite their sympathies, invigorate 
their minds, and encourage and improve their 
hearts. Many have said they would rather aban- 
don the school than give them up. The practice 
is undoubtedly more desirable in this school than 
in most of our Sunday schools, but so delightful 
has it proved to our feelings, and so productive 
of advantage on all sides, that we hope to be ex- 
cused if we commend it to the special considera- 
tion of this meeting. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


We cannot leave this part of the subject with- 
out referring to another topic closely connected 
with it. We mean teachers’ meetings. These are 
held regularly through the year once a month. 
Subjects are proposed for discussion. Reports 
from the several teachers are also made, but there 
are no particular forms or set rules. Great inter- 
est is expressed in these meetings. From the 
kind feelings and friendly intercourse they give 
rise to, they are probably among the most delight- 
ful of the teacher’s duties. We believe them also 
to be equally important and indeed essential to 
the success of the school. 

Attached to cur Sunday school is a sewing cir- 
cle—this is composed of the ladies of the school 
who meet together for the purpose of making 
garments for the children of the school, whose 
parents cannot afford to give them suitable appa- 
rel. They meet once amonth. These ladies are 
in the habit of making frequent visits among the 
families of the school, and deserve all praise for 
their fidelity and indefatigable exertions in the 
performance of their duties. They are the great 
link which connects the poor with us. It is main- 
ly through their advice, persuasion, and efforts in 
the houses of the poor that we are enabled to 
maintain and increase our number of pupils. 
These ladies make frequent reports of their visits 
among the poor, in which they describe minutely 
their character, reception, situation, &c. Most 
valuable information in the conduct of the school 
is gathered from these reports, for which, and for 
all the other good resulting from this sewing cir- 
cle, we beg to express to the ladies composing it, 
our most sincere and hearty thanks. 


CHAPEL SERVICES. 

During the past year our pupils have enjoyed 
certain religious advantages, distinct from the 
school, for which we desire to express our most 
grateful acknowledgments. We refer now tothe 
weekly service in the chapel commenced by Mr. 
Barnard, and continued by Mr Gray, in the latter 
part of August last, and expressly designed for 
and adapted to those children of this section of 
the town who have no regular place of worship, 
Among others, the scholars of the Howard Sun- 
day school are invited to attend, and they gene- 
rally avail themselves of the privilege with eager- 
ness. The exercises are simple and attractive 
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and cannot fail to be productive of much good. 
The instructions of the Sunday school are made 
effectual by the more sacred services of the chap- 
el—and cour pupils instead of running about the 
streets, and spending their time in play or more 
culpable employments, now resort to their own 
church, and engage im its services in the same 
manner as their elder and mere favored breth- 
ren. Toa philanthopic mind what can be more 
interesting than the congregation of little wor- 
shipers, warbling their hymns of praise, and 
listening to the friendly and impressive teachings 
of their own minister ? The plan is a novel one ; 
may it have God’s speed. 


WANTS OF THE SCHOOL. : 

In giving so favorable an account of the How- 
ard Sunday school as we have now done, we trust 
this Society will not infer that we have intended 
to represent its present condition as perfect, or 
even as fulfilling our own wishes, or the just de- 
mands of the community. Far from it There 
is, indeed, cause for congratulation upon its pres- 
ent flourishing state, but there is also equal cause 
for increased vigilance, fidelity, and self-sacrifice 
in the future. So uncertain is the attendance of 
the children of this school, so frequently and sud- 
denly do they remove with their parents from one 
place to another, so loose and diverse are their hab- 
1is and feelings, that very great and constant care 
in the teachers, will be necessary, in order to keep 
the school at its present standard. 

Its present numbers, however, are not at all 
equal to the wants of this section of the city. In- 
stead of 150 pupils that we now have, we ought 
to have double that number, at the least. Not a 
Sunday passes, but some one of our teachers 
is witness to the noise and idleness of crowds 
of boys who haunt the wharves, streets, and va- 
cant places in the vicinity of the chapel. It can- 
not be doubted that there are quite a large num- 
ber in this part of the town, who attend no church 
or Sunday school, and who enjoy no religious ad- 
vantages at home. For the cure of this evil, we 
Want more, many more teachers; the community 
must also feel a deeper sympathy in the condition 
of these children, and exhibit a more active zeal 
in their cause. And especially is there needed 
in ourselves, and in those connected with us, a 
stronger conviction of our responsibilities,—a 
more patient and persevering spirit, and more vig- 
orous and energetic efforts, for the moral and re- 
ligious welfare of these children of the poor and 
unfortunate. The Sunday school teacher can 
never rest on his labors; the seed he plants to 
day, he must water tomorrow. We would en- 
large upon this topic, and endeavor to bring it 
home to the minds of this Society ; but the limits 
of a report will not permit of it. 


INFIDELITY. 2 

In connexion with the difficultics and wants 
of the Howard Sunday school, there is one sub- 
ject which has pressed heavily upon the minds of 
its teachers, and which they deem it their duty, 
though reluctantly, to present to the consideration 
of this The existence of a bold, and 
well trained band of infidels in this city, is well 
known and universally deplored, but the extent 
and magnitude of the evilis by no means duly 
appreciated. Jt has been commonly supposed 
that this outrage upon all religious sentiment and 
moral decency, was confined to the most dissolute 
and abandoned of society, though there were a 
few, who, in common phrase, were called respect- 
able ; that at least, childhood and innocence were 
entirely beyond the reach of its unhallowed touch. 
With unfeigned sorrow we say that we fear the 
fact is otherwise. It has been lately ascertained, 
that the efforts to spread its unprincipled and 
atheistical doctrines, haye been exerted upon 
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young boys and girls as well as upon those in ma- 
ture life, and in many instances have been too 
successful in overcoming their moral and religious 
feclings. In the Howard school, we regret to 
say, there are several of the older boys who are 
known to have attended the meetings held in the 
old Federal Street theatre, and who are fast ac- 
quiring all the hardened infidelity and pretended 
philosophy of this seminary of vicious principles. 
How many attend this place, who are unknown 
to us, we, of course, cannot tell; but we have 
reason to fear the evil is not limited to three or 
four. Small bands of boys are frequently seen 
around the doors of the theatre, and when we 
consider: how strong, in youth, is the passion of 


curiosity it is not unreasonable to fear thata 
considerable proportion are induced to enter. We 
do not intend to discuss this subject in this 


report, but we feel deeply upon it, andwe submit 
it to the consideration of this Society. Some- 
hing we are satisfied must be done. If, in 
addition to the other evils with which we have to 
contend ; if, besides a neglected education, vicious 
parents, corrupting companions, and all the many 
untoward temptations and examples to which the 
situation in life of our pupils exposes them, we 
have to contend with infidel principles, set forth 
in halls resounding with music and dancing,—we 
may well despond. Truth, and especially Chris- 
tian truth, we believe, to be all powerful; but its 
extent and power is made to depend, under God, 
principally upon the personal sacrifices and exer- 
tions of its disciples. There is a loud call upon 
us, for greater zeal and more energetic efforts. 
Christian principles require to be developed in 
new forms; we must interest the mind more 
deeply ; we must act upon the heart more pow- 
erfully, than we have yet done—or we shall lose 
what we have already gained. Whether some- 
thing cannot be effected in the way of week- 
ly lectures for the children upon the evidences, 
natural history, biography, and moral precepts 
of the Bible is yet to.be learned—we merely 
throw cut the suggestion. 


In closing our report, we gladly turn away from 
this mournful topic to one which is more delight- 
ful, and to which we cannot but give a passing 
notice, because it forms a peculiar feature in the 
Woward Sunday school. This school, although 
it owed its origin to the zeal and philanthropy of 
those professing the same religious faith with this 
Society, has yet nothing sectarian within its walls. 
It is its peculiar privilege to have teachers of every 
variety of religious opinions, and from various 
quarters of the city; the very name of sect is 
unknown to it; so much so, that if one was called 
upon to designate the Unitarian, the Trinitarian, 
the Baptist, the Methodist, even he would at once 
confess his ignorance. All our teachers meet 
upon common ground, whatever peculiar views 
they may advocate elsewhere, they lay them all 
aside when they enter the chapel, and lend their 
efforts solely to inculcate the simple and practical 
religion of Christ upon the hearts and lives of 
their pupils. This feature of the Howard school 
is a most delightful one to contemplate. It is pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the character and situation 
in life of those who come thither to be taught. 
It is a feature too, essential to its present existence 
and future succyvss. Whilst, therefore, we trust 
this school will eagerly avail itself, as it has ai- 
ways done, of the advantages afforded by the 
chapel services, and of every other which may 
tend to enlighten, purify, and make better the 
hearts and lives of its pupils—come from what 
quarter they may,—we hope in God that it will 
never permit the rude hand of sectarian zeal or 
ambition to break the sacred charm which now 
binds its teachers together as one man, with the 
cords of Christian charity and love. 


BPUSERECBNCBa 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH AND FOR- 
EIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


UNITARIANISM IN THE EAST. 


Our tried friend William Roberts continues his 
energetic and useful labors at Madras. He in- 
forms us that Aarumagum Pillay, who is at the 
head of a large family of that name, has opened a 
school at Chillumbrum, which is attended by 
thirteen scholars from twelve to eighteen years of 
age ; that inquirers from various parts visit him 
for the sake of religious conversation ; that he 
continues the daily reading of the Scriptures with 
his brethren, and performing divine service on 
Sundays: One of his brethren has visited two 
places in the neighborhood, Combaconum and Ne- 
gapotam, with letters from William Roberts, and 
tracts to distribute. The school is attended by 
twentytwo pupils ; and religious services continue 
also at St Thomas’s Mount. At all these places, 
though an open persecution is not shown, yet a 
secret enmity is carried on by those who are at 
variance with his views. William Roberts has 
translated and printed in Tamul, a tract from the 
second volume of the “ Christian Disciple,” en- 
titled « An Important Question answered by the 
Saviour of the World,” and Richard Wright’s 
“ Essay on the Doctrine of two Natures in Christ ;” 
also “ Questions tothe Unitarian and Trinitarian, 
from the Boston Christian Register” in Tamul and 
English. He acknowledges various supplies of 
books and tracts, and, amongst others, some on 
Christian Unitarianism from a friend at Yarmouth. 


In a subsequent letter (7th of October, 1833,) 
he says — 

“Though our hearers and readers are back- 
ward in professing cur religious principles openly, 
yet they have nothing of importance to allege 
against our religious opinions. Our sentiments 
gain ground very slowly. I[ have, in my Irusama- 
iattharass, proved the non-existence of devils 
and witchcraft ; against these some at Chillum- 
b2um made objections, and boasted that they can 
prove the existence of both. Two men, in par- 
ticular, Thillaynaiagum Pillay and Canagassabby 
Chetty, having read several of my tracts, Aarum- 
agum Pillay wrote me a letter, dated third of July 
last, saying that they would prove the existence of 
devils and witchcraft if they were sent for; to 
which I have written answer back, saying, that 
they need not take the trouble to come so far; if 
they can prove to Aarumagum Pillay and his 
friends, they are capable of judging, and it would 
alleviate the minds of many Bramins and Panda- 
rums who now despair of maintaining the anima- 
tion of their dumb idols. I have not heard any- 
thing further on the subject.” 

Tle expresses his regret that the learned Eng- 
lish Editor of a reply to one of his pamphlets on 
Unitarian Christianity has thought proper to let 
the controversy drop, like his brethren of the Ma- 
dras Religious Tract Society, lest he should be 
thought guilty of promoting Unitarian discussions. 
But his attack was not without its use in exciting 
public attention. 

Ina recent highly intercsting communication 
from him we have the following statements : 

“In the beginning of last year our school at 
Chillumbrum was raised on mud wall covered 
with cocoa-nut leaves and straw, which, by the 
middle of this year, was eaten by white ants, and 
could hardly ufford shelter against the rain. As 
the same kind of covering would require fresh 
every year, to prevent the repeated expense it was 
thought proper to cover it with tiles, and accord- 
ingly I had it covered with tiles in last October. 
This place serves as a school and chapel, and Paul 
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Aarumagum Pillay has his library init. It is de- 
sirable that the ground on which the bailding 
stands and the premises belonging to it should be 
purchased, and the building made more respec- 
table. ' 

«The people at Chillumbrum repeatedly tried 
to drive Paul Aarumagum Pillay out of the 
place and put a stop to the school and his re- 
ligious controversies. He being acquainted with 
physic a little, prepared some medicines for cholera, 
and placed an advertisement in front of the school 
signifying that such medicines are to be had gratis 
at the place. These gained him the favor of some 
against the others. The opposition by degrees 
abated a little, yet there is much rancor against 
him and his friends for openly testifying against 
idolatry. If the learned Bramins and others 
could confute Paul Aarumagum Pillay and his 
friends, they would have driven them out long 
ago: but to do this they are unable. The father, 
mother, and other relations of Paul Aarumagum 
Pillay are now harder against him than they were 
before. Owing to these oppositions Paul Aaru- 
magum Pillay cannot have the boys to continue in 
the school for any length of time.” 

“ Paul Aarumagum Pillay and Simon Karcadag- 
alingam Pillay are improving in their attainment of 
Christian knowledge. By the manner of their living 
(namely, on vegetable diet) and mild conversation, 
they have access to persons where many others have 
not; they can recommend their religious opinions 
with lively temper and satisfactory statement, with- 
out being overpowered by their opponents’ argu- 
ments. Both of them are unmarried, and there is no 
chance at present of getting wives among their own 
caste ; if they marry among others, their own people 
and those who live like them will not come near 
them,—their usefulness will be confined among a 
few ; whereas, if they continue as they are at pres- 
ent though theywill have to forego some innocent 
enjoyment of the present life, yet their usefulness 
will be of service to many. They themselves are 
fully convinced that the distinctions of castes are 
arbitrary and injurious; but as the prejudice is 
riveted from time immemorial, to break through 
suddenly would appear to their heathen neighbors 
in general as merely libertines who had broke 
through the restraints of custom for the sake of 
better living. As we cannot do much good bv so 
doing, they think with me, though they have given 
up heathenism for the sake of enjoying pure re- 
ligion, yet, for the sake of others, they should not 
make any change in the way of their living. When 
many have entered into our religious views, the 
distinction of castes will wear out by itself, for I 
have no doubt that my countrymen, when they 


thoroughly understand the beauty and purity of| 


Christianity in its own light, will no longer domi- 
neer over their neighbors as themselves superior 
by birth. As I have much confidence in their 
usefulness, [ recommend them to the notice of my 
respectable friends, to employ them as their hum- 
ble missionaries to propagate Unitarian Christian- 
ity among my countrymen. I am endeavoring 
to infuse into their minds the plain doctrines of 
Christianity agreeable to their susceptibility ; and 
if Heaven should inspire my English and Ameri- 
can Unitarian friends to enable me to print my 
Notes on the Gospels and Acts, they will have 
abundance of information in their hands. 


“ There are now in our school at Pursewaukum 
six boys and one girl Unitarian, five Roman Cath- 
olic and eighteen Heathen boys; total thirty. 
Average attendance from twentytwo to twentysix. 
In our school from St Thomas’s Mount there are 
sixteen Roman Catholic and nine Heathen boys. 
In this year, besides the ten men of Chillumbrum, 
there were seven children baptized ; two mar- 
riages took place; and one man, one woman, and 
five children died.” 


BOSTON OBSARVBBRo 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 5, 1835. 


THE NEW HAVEN CONTROVERSY. 


Our readers, probably, are generally aware of the 
nature of this controversy. We have no intention, at 
present, of discussing its merits, and refer to it simply 
for the purpose of offering two or three reflections, which 
have suggested themselves to our minds during its pro- 
gress. The New Haven Professors, it is well known, 
belong to what is termed the “ new school” of theology, 
and are accused, by those who call themselves of the 
fold school,” of having apostatised from the doctrines of 
the Westminster divines, and generally of the founders 
and benefactors of ‘Old Yale.’’ 
“ dangerous errors”’ of doctrine, a new theological school 
has been established at Kast Windsor, called, we believe, 
the Theological Institute of Connecticut, just as the Sem- 


inary at Andover was instituted, a few years ago, to 


To counteract their 


operate as acheck on the heresy beginning to manifest 
itself, as it was thought, at Cambridge. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the worth of creeds? 
We speak not now of their absurdity. That is quite 
apparent. They go onthe principle that the understand- 
ing and attainments of one age are to be the measure of 
all succeeding ages ; that there can be no improvement, 
no progress; that time and reflection teach nothing; that 
the world can never grow wiser. Can anything be more 
absurd ? Could they accomplish their object, that is, pre- 
vent all change and all improvement, the fact that they 
could do so, would be the strongest of all argumeuts 
against them. But they cannot. They have not saved 
“venerable Yale” from the imputation of foul heresy. 
That was sufliciently protected, one would have thought, 
so far as creeds and confessions ayail anything. It was 
fenced round with these paper bulwarks. But the spirit 
of the age has penetrated even there. The mode of 
subscribing their creeds and confessions there, is, and for 
some time has been, it seems, ‘‘ for substance of doctrine” 
merely. That is, a person assents to just so much of 
the creed as he deems essential. But what he discards 
as unessential, sheltering himself under the very conve- 
nient plea that he rejects only the old philosophy of the 
doctrine, not the doctrine itself, may be precisely that 
which the original framers of the creed regarded as its very 
life and essence. This, the New Haven Professors are 
accused of doing. They have introduced, if we may 
believe the advocates of the old Theology, a “ new gos- 
pel,” variously denominated “ 'Taylorism,” the ‘‘ new 
theology,” and “ neology,” and so extensive is the infec- 
tion, and of such a nature, that an adherence to the 
written creeds of the institution in every particular would 
now be held disqualification for office. No better com- 
mentary on the inefficacy of creeds, as it seems to us, 
can be desired. 

So far creeds might appear to,be very harmless things. 
But in reality they are not so, They originate ina deo- 
sire to tyrannize over the understanding and conscience, 
to restrain freedom of thought and reduce all men’s 
understanding and conceptions to one level,—that of a 
few narrow and bigoted minds, who would exalt their 
own miserable dogmas into the standard of divine truth. 
In their effects, too, they produce unmitigated evil. Far 
from promoting virtue, union and peace, they are, and 
ever have been, the fruitful sources of strife and unchar- 
itableness, and have been the occasion of hypocrisy and 
sin, infinitely more odious in the sight of heaven, than the 
worst evils of heresy they were meant to remedy or 
prevent. 

From the time of the council of Nice, when, alittle more 
than three hundred years after the death of Christ, the 
first creed was imposed by public authority, creeds and 
uncharitableness have ever appeared side by side. No 
sooner were Christians freed from persecutions without, 


than they began to torment each other about matters of 
belief. And so they went ontill the time of the Reform- 
ation, and it has not been much better since. The first 
reformers had scarcely got popery under their feet when 
Beza and the Calvin- 
ists could utter reproaches on occasion, and Luther cer- 
tainly showed that he was not behind them in this respect, 
when he allowed himself to pronounce them ‘a progeny 
of vipers, soul murderers, impious, blood-thirsty, hellish 
dogs, German Turks, sent and possessed by Satan, bap- 
tised Mahometans,” and the like. It would not do ex- 
actly to talk in this style now, yet something of the old 
Jeaven remains in the breasts of Christians of the creed- 
making and creed-loving class, and a little spice of it, 
we think, has exhibited itself in the present controversy 
between the “ old”’ and the “ new school” of orthodoxy. 

Under one aspect, however, the present schism in the 
orthodox church affords matter of consolatory reflection. 
It shows that a spirit of inquiry is abroad. We are be- 
ginning to think less of the “ doctrines of the reformers,” 
as they are called, than of their principles. The doc- 
trines of the reformers are fast falling into disrepute in 
regions, where Calvinism has heretofore reigned in its 
sternest form. The charm is broken. Those who have 
hitherto been accustomed to reverence the decisions 
of the Westminster divines as little short of inspired, 
are now beginning to search fearlessly into the creeds 
which have been transmitted from those half reformed 
times. We hail this as an omen of good. We have no 
fear of the issue, if men will only allow themselves to 
reason and think freely. Possibly the result in this case 
may be, (we say it without meaning to be disrespectful) 
to confirm some in the belief that the “ spirit of Calvin- 
ism” is, what Luther long ago pronounced it, “a desert- 
ing, changing, giddy spirit,’ but it is a small matter 
that the credit of human opinions is shaken, provided 
the effect be to extend that triumph of divine truth which 
is unchangable and eternal. 


they turned to abusing each other. 


DISTRACTED STATE OF THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH. 


The dissatisfaction with the ‘ old Theology” which 
has recently manifested itself among the orthodox Con- 
gregationalists of New England, it appears, extends to 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States, and a 
majority of the body, as it would seem, is tainted with 
the leprosy of the “new” opinions. ‘lhe adherents to 
the old order of things have been for some time past 
sounding the alarm—are now loud in their complaints 
that the “ standards of their faith” have become a dead 
letter—that their system is “ contaminated,’ and their 
church “abused and degraded,’’—that the General As- 
sembly, unfaithful to its trust, and itself radically infected, 
is “ trifling egregiously with the religious interests of the 
church”’—that the “ plan of union,” as it is called, “with 
Congregational churches,” has “ proved a fertile inlet to 
heresies and disorders”—that ‘ numerous.and flagrant 
heresies” exist in the bosom of the church—that “ false 
teachers” abound in it, and “ unsound ministers” can no 
longer be “disciplined ”—that a “veto” has been put on 
the “constitutional practice hitherto prevalent of con- 
demning heresy in the abstract,” and thus ‘ positive 
protection” is afforded to “all disorganizing, heretical 
infiJels, and demoralizing publications, in the Presbyte- 
rian body.” 

Such are some of the complaints of the advocates for 
the old rigor of doctrine and discipline, as stated in a late 
number of the “ Presbyterian,” published in Philadelphia, 
They furnish a precious commentary on the boasted effi- 
cacy of “confessions,” and “ standards,’ in preserving 
uniformity of faith, and to the curious mind cannot fail 
of suggesting some interesting inquiries as to the fate of 
orthodoxy during the next fifty years, and what will be 
its condition at the end of that time. It is not our pres- 
ent intention to pursue these inquiries. We leave them 
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to such of our readers as are attentive to the signs of the 
times. 

The controversy which is going on in the Presbyterian 
Church, like most controversies, becomes occasionally 
personal. In the number of the Presbyterian to which 
we have just referred, the Rev. David McKinney has 
published some censures on Dr Lansing, which bear very 
hard on the character of the latter for truth and sincerity. 
Dr Lansing, it seems, has accused Mr McKinney of a 
‘‘ gross misrepresentation’’ of his language in a report 
made by the latter of the proceedings of the Genera: As- 
Mr McKinney defends himself by affirming that 
the paragraph in the report, to which the Dr now takes 


sembly. 


exception, was submitted to his inspection at the time, 
and ‘‘he told me,’ says Mr McKinney, that it was a 
“correct representation.’’ But how is this to be ex- 
plained ? Why, says Mr McKinney, it is now six months 
since the language in question was uttered by Dr Lan- 
sing; the Doctor in the meantime has been travelling 
“ far West,’ and has had a severe fit of sickness, from 
which he is not yet fully recovered, ‘all which things 
have a powerful influence in obliterating impressions 
from the memory.” Besides, it has “ now become fash- 
jonable, because found to be popular, to talk most respect- 
fully of our standards, and to profess great veneration for 
their truths,” though these truths are in reality discarded. 
The Dr’s feelings and views of policy are then changed. 
“He supposes that he spoke then (in May last) as he 
feels now, and hence those who read his communications 
in November, would suppose him to bea different person 
from the man whom they heard so confidently eloquent 
in the month of May.’’ If this is intended for sarcasm, 
it is very cutting ; if itis meant to be taken literally, the 
Doctor must be, in the opinion of the reporter, in a state 
of lamentable imbecility. 

Mr McKinney consoles himself with the belief that 
“Tt cannot 
be, that our churches will, for a long time, tolerate the 


matters wi!l soon be in a better condition. 


introduction of new philosophy and new discoveries, 
into her ancient faith; nor suffer herself to be rent asun- 
der in a strife about words. She will see that in every 
case where a man speaks Ightly of her standards, he 
dislikes their truth; where a man opposes old expres- 
sions of religious truth, he opposes o!d ideas, and where 
he would introduce a new phraseology, be has conceived 
and would introduce new doctrine; and she will say to 
Use 
the language which my children have used for centuries, 


all such, if you believe as I do, then speak as I do. 


to which they attach definite ideas, and in which they 
express their faith. But if you must use different lan- 
guage, go elsewhere.’ And some probably will go else- 
where,—it may be the friends of the old system. The 
breach we believe to be irreparable. ‘ Revolutions 


never go backwards.” 


BRISTOL COLLEGE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 

Our attention has been recently directed to an Address 
delivered at the inauguration of the Faculty of this 
College, by Rev. Chauncey Colton, its President. The 
seminary is of recent institution, having been chartered 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, on the 28th Febru- 
ary, 1834, “with the fullest College and University 
powers.”’ Jn its theological character it is Episcopal, 
“and as such,” says the author of the Address, ‘it relies 
chiefly on Episcopal patronage for aid and support. 

“The founders and friends of this College,” says he, 
“do not in any wise dissemble that it has been their 
steady object to consecrate it to the interests of sound 
learningand religion, They believe that the profoundest 
and most truly philosophical views of a liberal education, 
must recognise the fact that ‘ the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.’ It is a point of justice also, as 
well as Christian candor, that it should be understood to 
bean Episcopal College. It is open, however, to students 
of all Christian denominations, and, in this sense, may 
justly be regarded as an institution of genera’ education, 


| College. 


deserving the confidence and influence of all intelligent 
friends of learning and religion. But its faculty of gov- 
ernment and instruction are all of the Episcopal Church. 
Its founders and early patrons are of the Episcopal 
Church. It must, therefore, stand before the public as 
an Episcopal Institution, and look for its endowments 
and support chiefly to individuals and families connected 
with the Episcopal Church.” 

The Address, though not without some defects of style 
and arrangement, breathes a liberal and manly spirit. The 
subject of it is the ‘Standard of American Scholarship 
and Enterprise in the nineteenth Century,” by which 
the author means, the standard demanded by our age and 
country. We need here amid our growing population, 
which in a few years will swell to a hundred millions, 
all the safeguards of “‘ education and religion,” that pub- 
There is 
need of ‘¢ Christian enterprise, and there must go along 


lic sentiment may preserve its healthful tone. 


with it, the commanding, moral power of those attain- 
ments in science and letters, which belongs only to pro- 
found and acknowledged erudition when in connexion 
with sound wisdom and discretion.” 

These sentiments are timely and just, as is also the 
tribute the author pays to the spirit which founded our 
“ older Colleges and Universities,” which have “ grown 
with the growth, and strengthened with the strength of 
a great nation.”’ ‘ We do well,” says he,“ to remember 
how education was begun in this country. It is profita- 
ble to remember the well directed enterprise, the sound 
discretion, the piety, the deep and intelligent forecast, the 
largeness of heart, the untiring perseverance of our fore- 
fathers, who in laying the foundations of those institu- 
tions, and adapting their course of studies and discipline 
to the circumstances of that period and to the ages fol- 
lowing, have left us an unspeakably valuable and in- 
structive legacy of wisdom and benevolence.” 

We cannot forbear quoting one more paragraph.— 
“ Let every stone of our foundation and superstructure 
he laid in faith and the fear of God. 
put forth in behalf of this institution be in singleness and 
Let nothing be tamely or feebly 
done. ‘To found and rear and endow a Christian college, 
to earn for it a place in the affections and prayers of 


Let every effort 


largeness of heart. 


millions, and an honorable and enduring record in the 
annals of a purified national literature ; to found a Col- 
lege on a permanent basis, and earn for it a commanding 
reputation for deep and thorough scholarship, for enter- 
prize ‘no whit behind’ the age, and for firm and salutary 
discipline in government, and whatever strengthens and 
embellishes the character of the student, and equips him 
for the high duties of Jife—this is no every day work. 
It behoves us to take in the whole idea, and in the attitude 
of a faith that is unwavering, and of an humility that is 
solemn and reverential, and of prayer that sends up its 


incense unceasingly before the throne of God, to adjust - 


our powers to the duties before us.” 

This isa good beginning. We like the spiritin which 
the work has commenced, and though the theological 
character of the institution is not in accordance with 
our own views, it has, nevertheless, cur hearty wishes 
and prayers for its success. 

The laws of the College provide for the physical 
education of its pupils by ‘ manual Jabor or exercise in 
Attached to the 
* Collegiate Department,” are what are called the ‘ Ac- 
ademic Department” and the “ Select School,” which 


the College shops, gardens and farms.” 


offer various encouragements and facilities for the earlier 
stages of a thorough education. ‘The number of pupils, 
in the several departments, is at present one hundred and 
two, of which between twenty and thirty, being what 
are termed “ scholarship students,” receive their instruc- 
tion gratis. 

We regret, however, to see so defective, and, in some 
respects,exceptionable a work as McIlyaine’s “* Evidences 
of Christianity” on the list of text books used in the 
If a better cannot be found, one should be made. 


Tue Boston Recorper’s Expianatrion.—At the 


request of the Editor of the Recorder, we insert the 
following article in explanation of his attack on the 
Ministers at Large. 


Tue “Ministers at Larce.’’—In our remarks on 
the Report of the ‘‘ Ministers at Large, to the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches,” last week, we asked,— 
“Will they say that they do not desire the religious 
influence of more Catholic priests, but only their assist- 
ance in learning and supplying the temporal wants of 
the poor ?’’ We have since received a letter, which, we 
presume, was not intended for publication, from a gen- 
tleman who doubtless knows their views, and who an- 
swers this question in the affirmative. We acquit them 
therefore of the charge of desiring the spread of Popery ; 
but there are other points, on which they still need jus- 
tification. 

We have supposed that the main business of ministers 
of the gospel, even if ‘‘ Ministers at Large,’’ was, not 
to investigate and supply the temporal wants of men, 
but, by the ministration of the gospel, to remove those 
vices which are the cause of wretchedness, both in this 
world and the next; and that providing for the temporal 
wants of the poor, though an important part of their 
duty, was only secondary, and incidental to their main 
object. We have supposed, therefore, that in all their 
recommendations of measures, they would be guided 
mainly by their opinion of the moral and religious influ- 
ence of the measures recommended; and especially, 
that they would express no approbation of measures, 
the moral or religious influence they should believe to be 
bad ; and most of all, that they would not rejoice in the 
employment of Catholic priests, because of their “ influ- 
ence over’’ the Catholic poor, if they did not think well 
of the sum total of that influence. ff they have recom- 
mended the employment of Catholic priests in this busi- 
ness, without thinking whether their religious influence 
would be good or bad, or knowing that it would be bad, 
and yet willing to employ them, they have done what 
we did not expect from ministers of the gospel. 

Another consideration. We believe that the Roman 
Catholic religion inevitably produces a poverty-stricken 
populace ; and that, if the Roman Catholic population 
of this city continue to be under the influence of that 
priesthood, poverty, and consequent suffering, will con- 
tinue to abound among them. Roman Catholic priests 
cannot be employed among them for any purpose, with- 
out strengthening that influence—without perpetuating 
the cause of poverty and distress. The recommendation 
of the ‘ Ministers at Large,’ therefore, appears to us 
amazingly short sighted. It is like recommending 
whiskey, to relieve the pains which result from the use 
of it. In both cases, temporary relief is procured, but 
the disease itself is aggravated. In both cases, he who 
recommends the expedient may be a very benevolent, 
well meaning man, and act from motives of pure kind- 
ness ; butin neither case can he be said to advise judi- 
ciously ; and when either course is recommended in a 
public document, by men of standing and influence, 
it is a proper subject of public animadversion, 

What is said of the necessity of employing Roman 
Catholic priests, in order to discover the wants of the 
‘Catholic poor,’ we do not believe. Let Protestants 
take hold of this business as they ought, and they can 
discover all that needs to be known. The ‘ Catholic 
poor” will make known their wants to Protestants, who 
go to them in a right spirit, rather than live in a state 
of extreme suffering. 


Cuesterrie_p, N. H.—A correspondent in Chester- 
field, N. H_ writes:-— We think that the visit of the 
General Secretary of the A. U. A. to this place gave a 
good impulse, and was the means of helping us forward. 
We are more interested in religion now than we have 
been for some time past. Last week we organized a 
church. Rev. Mr Hosmer of Northfield, Ms., preached 
Text, Matthew iii. 15.—‘ Thus it be- 
cometh us to fulfill all righteousness.’ It was an able 
and interesting discourse upon the duty of Christians 
to observe the ordinance of the Supper. The Rev. Mr 
Brown of Brattleborough, Vt., was present and assisted 
in the services. It was an interesting day, and will, we 
We 
Those which 
treat of plain practical subjects in a plain practical way, 
such as the late one of Mr Barrett’s upon the ¢ Apologies 
for Indifference to Religion and its Institutions,’ will be 
best suited to our wants.” 

Burrato, N. Y.—A correspondent from Buffalo, N. Y. 
writes :—‘‘ It may be gratifying to you to know that our 
society continues to increase and grow gradually, and 
I trust with a healthy growth.”’ 


on the occasion. 


think, exert a good influence upon the people. 
should be extremely glad of a few tracts. 


» 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


WOVEICES OF BOOKS. 


SUREVARTs 


Sephora; a Hebrew Tale, descriptive of the 
Country of Palestine, and of the Manners and 
Customs of the ancient Israelites. Abridged and 
corrected from the London edition, by Rev. Thad- 
eus Mason Harris, D. D. Worcester: Clarendon 
Vfarris. 1835. pp. 254. 

We have read this little work with great interest on 
account of the beauty of its style and the excellence of 
many remarks scattered here and there through the whole 
of it; but our interest was not sufficient to blind usto ob- 
jections which were occurring at every page. The dress 
is altogether too modern for a Hebrew tale, whose scenes 
are laid in Palestine, and at so early a period as that of 
the introduction of Christianity. There is nothing orien- 
tal about it, and that itis possible to give even our simple 
English language an eastern air, Miss Martineau has beau- 
tifully proved to us. The conversations in ker Traditions 
of Palestine seem to us literal translations of the daily 
talk of the primitive Christians; her descriptions, too, 
carry us to the Holy Land ; but there is no delusion in 
Sephora—it is thoroughly English. The heroine is an 
English giil, the scenery is English (though composed 
of foreign materials) the style is English, and the theology 
is modern. The details of the customs and rites of the 
Hebrews are no doubt accurate and valuable, but we are 
as much surprised to find the modern personages of the 
tale taking part in them, as we should be to see the 
Feast of Tabernacles celebrated in some smiling valley 
of merry England, or the altars of burnt offering erected 
on some of her sunny hill sides. Sephora is a perfect 
Christian ; her principles were thoroughly tested by early 
sufferings, and strengthened by early action; and our 
judgment and feeling cannot admit the possibility of her 
backsliding as she did after her marriage—no, not even 
for the laudable intent of showing that Christianity 
was necded to the complete perfection of the most ele- 
vated characters among the Jews. If Judaism could 
form such characters as cur heroine's, there were 
some among the Jews who did not need Christianity, 
however much they might desire it, and this we think 
our author would-hardly be prepared to allow. 

We object very much to the close of this work,—its 
mixture of scripture narrative and fiction, and the person- 
al introduction of our Lord. ‘Even Miss Martineau never 
ventured to bring us into his holy presence. The veil 
fell as we approached it, and who, if not herself, may 
presume to lift it? 

We hope it may be understood that our criticisms are 
not intended to apply te the learned and highly revered 
gentleman and scholar who has introduced this work 
into our country, but exclusively to the author. With 
all our objections to it, we still consider it useful and in- 
teresting, and calculated to do much good, though very 
imperfect as a work of art. We cannot but regret that 
the editor was prevented from writing an original work, 
according to the plan suggested in his preface. His ex- 
tensive acquirements and correct taste would ensure his 
success, and we cannot doubt that we should have had a 
superior work to that here presented to the public. 


Great Principles associated with Plymouth Rock. 
An Address delivered before the Pilgrim Socicty, 
of Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1834, by Geo. W. Blagden. 
Boston: Light & Horton. pp. 30. 

We have read this address with pleasure. It is well 
written, in a style occasionally rising into eloquence. It 
breathes a religious and devotional spirit, untainted by 
narrow and sectarian views. The motives and principles 
of the Puritan fathers of New England are justly and 
discriminately drawn, and the reflections upon our pres- 


=" condition and prospects are made with good sense 


and candor. 


To CorresponpEnts—Timotheus, S. J. M., A Phi- 
lanthropist, P. P., W.,M, J. W.,C. F.,and other com- 
munications, are received and will appear soon. 


Temperance Merrtno.—A Temperance Meeting, 
called by the Suffolk County, Massachusetts State, the 
Laboring Men’s, and Young Men’s Societies was held 
in Bowdoin street Meetinghouse on Tuesday evening of 
last week. Lieut. Gov. Armstrong took the chair, and 
called the meeting to order. Prayer by the Rev. Mr 
Winslow, and singing by the Boston Academy of Music, 
The following resolutions were successively offered in 
the course of the evening :—That all laws authorizing 
the sale of ardent spirits, are at war with right, by Rev. 
Mr Pierpont.—That it is peculiarly the duty and interest 
of young men to support and urge forward the Tem- 
perance reformation, by Mr Meservey.—That the ex- 
portation of ardent spirits from this country to other 
parts of the world, and especially to those countries 
which are but partially enlightened, is disgraceful and 
wicked, by Mr Stoddard of Northampton.—That the 
misery produced by intemperance, falls alike upon the 
intemperate and upon their unoffending families ; and 
that, therefore, we ought to sympathize with the latter, 
and endeavor to relieve them, by Mr Waterston.—That 
plain and kind language must be the great means of 
carrying on the Temperance Reformation, by Rey. Mr 
Gannett. 

These resolutions were severally sustained by the 
gentlemen who offered them. The manufacture and 
sale of ardent spirits are found to be a great obstacle to 
the Temperance reformation ; and this object is ren- 
dered formidable by existing enactments of our legisla- 
ture. The gentlemen who addressed the mecting en- 
deavored to show, that it was wicked to manufacture 
ardent spirits, wicked to sell it. and wicked to make 
laws authorizing its sale; and that it is wicked to export 
it to other nations, and especially to the partially en- 
lightened. 

The resolutions of Mr Waterston and of the Rey. Mr 
Gannett, went a little more into the details of what is 
to be done ; and the arguments of the last named gen- 
tleman, as was proper, coming in, as they did, at the 
close of the discussion, were aimed more directly at 
prescribing a cure. 

The house was filled to overflowing, and the audience 
attentive.— Christian Watchman. 


Bisites 1n tur Banamas.—These islands, off the 
coast of Florida, are said by some to be in number as 
many as five hundred; but many of them are mere 
rocks, and others are very difficult of navigation. Not 
more than seven or eight of them are much inhabited. 
Nassau is the capital of the island of New Providence. 
At this place isa Bible Society, which has circulated 
several hundreds of copies of the scriptures by the aid 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. There is still 
a great destitution in these British islands—and last 
year the American Bible Society sent out fifty bibles 
and one hundred testaments to the care of an agent at 
Nassau. In a letter dated Oct. 25th, 1834, this agent 
writes : 

“The greater part of the copies have been given 
away, and this has been in consequence of the great 
poverty of the people, especially of the black people, 
who have chiefly been the recipients of your Society’s 
benevolence; and you will be gratified to learn that in 
almost all cases the parties could read, some indeed but 
imperfectly, and where they could not read at all, they 
had children who were learning, or friends who would 
read for them. 

“ One of the female members of our Baptist Church 
at New Providence, a soldier’s wife, who had been 
brought to the knowledge of the truth by the instru- 
mentality of a Baptist minister at Sierra Leone, received 
from me one of your testaments previous to her depart- 
ure with the detachment to which her husband belonged, 
for Turk’s Island. When I visited those islands, I 
found her in the barrack at ‘Salt Key,’ a small fortifi- 
cation, in which were stationed about twenty souls. 
Her testament was the only copy of the Word of Life 
among them, and from that book, she assured me, the 
sergeant, whocould read tolerably well, was accustomed 
to read to the assembled soldiers, their wives and chil- 
dren. Who can tell the good effected, or to be effected, 
by that one precious book ?” 

The same agent will continue his services another 
year, provided he can be supplied with bibles. Itisa 
great discouragement in sending books from this country 
to the British islands, that an enormous duty is there 
charged upon them. Ought not a Christian people to 
admit the bible into its colonies free from duties ?— 
Zion's Advocate. 


The Columbia, 8. C. Telegraph states that J. G. Cogs- 
well, Esq. has accepted the professorship of Ancient 
Languages in the College of South Carolina, but will 
not probably enter upon the discharge of its duties be- 
fore the next summer. Mr Dew has also accepted the 
professorship of History and Political Economy. Pro- 
fessor Davis has declined the professorship, to which he 
was elected at the same time with the above named 
gentlemen. 


———— = = ——————— 


It is with great pleasure we observe that a resolution 
has been submitted to the U. S. Senate, by Mr Benton 
of Missouri, having for its object the appointment et 
chaplains for the army. At present we believe there is 
not a single chaplain in the service !—Jour. Commerce. 


We believe, says the London Record, that it is not 
generally known that every new Speaker of the House 
of Commons, on his accession to office, is presented 
with a magnificent Bible, which has generally been 
considered in the family of each Speaker as a sacred 
relic. This is one of the circumstances that reminds 
us of the piety of our ancestors, 


New Form.—Mr T. 8. Robinson, in the Exeter News 
Letter advertises: ‘ By leave of Providence, I will sell 
at auction on Wednesday, &c. 20 tons of Hay, 20 
bushels Oats,’ &c. Now, there is nothing improper in 
this announcement, for it is well understood that noth- 
ing takes place without the consent of Providence ; but 
we only notice it as presenting a new form of advertis- 
ing.—Salem Observer. 


Crimes in Devmarx.—A statistical account of crimes 
in Denmark, has been lately publisted at Copenhagen, 
from which it appears that during the last four years 
there has been condemned to death only one out of 
76,000 inhabitants, and in the Duchies of Sleswick and 
Holstein, only one out 156,000. In the Duchy of Lunen- 
burgh, there has not been a single man sentenced to 
death since 1829. Out of 63 persons condemned to dea‘h 
in Denmark, 11 only have been executed. 


Persecution 1x THE East —We perceive by the latest 
English papers that in Tonquin and Cochin China, reli- 
gious persecution is carried on to a dreadful extent. M. 
Gazelin and a country priest were recently condemned to 
death and strangled for having preached the Christian 
religion; two neophytes also shared the same fate. M. 
Jaceard has likewise been condemned to death, and 
waits in chains the execution of his sentence. 


The Baptist Convention of Alabama have resolved to 
establish a Manual Labor Institution in the vicinity of 
Greensborough. A farm has been purchased, including 
355 acres of fertile land. 


A prospectus is in circulation for the publication of a 
religious paper at Nashville, Tenn to be entitled, ‘The 
American Presbyterian. Rev. John 'T. Edgar is to be the 
Editor. 

Tur Soutsern Cuurcuman is the title of a new 
paper, published at Richmond, Va. Rev, Win. F. Lee 
is Editor. It is devoted tothe interests cf tue Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


St Peter’s Church, in the township of Pikeland, Ches- 
ter county, Pa. was burnt to the ground on the 20th Jan- 
uary—the act, no doubt, of an incendiary. 


DEDICATION. 


On Wednesday last, the new Unitarian Meetinghouse 
in this place was dedicated to the worship of Almighty 
God. ‘The dedicatory and concluding prayers were by 
the Rev. Mr Bigelow of Taunton. The reading the 
scriptures and sermon by the Rev. Mr Briggs, the Pastor 
of the society. ‘The music by the choirand on the organ 
was excellent, and such as was highly creditable to the 
performers. The discourse was written in a chaste and 
energetic style, that would have done credit to a much 
older man or scholar. The whole services were solemn 
and impressive, as was evident from the strict attention 
of a very large and crowded audience-—Fall R. Monitor, 
of 3ist ult. 


MARR, 

In Beverly, Capt. Richard Butman, of Maine, to Miss 
Mary, daughter of Samuel Foster, Psq—Miss Francis 
Larcom, to Miss Eliza, daugliter of Capt. Joseph Wood- 
bury. 

i New Bedford, Mr Nath'l W. P. Cobb to Miss Har- 
riet M. Baker, of Dorchester. 


DBS 

In this city, 25th ult. after a long and painful sickness, 
Miss Hester Ann Wetmore, daighter of the late Wm. 
Wetmore, Esq. aged 44. On Monday evening, Miss 
Ruth S., daughter of Rev. Wm. Bascom, 26. On the 
With ult. William B. Bradford, Esq. aged 74. 

In Dorchester, Benjamin Bowers Fuller, 17, son of 
the late Benjamin Fuller, Esq. 

In Ipswich, Mrs Lois C. Spiller, aged 29. 

In Rowley, Rev. Henry C. Knight, aged 43, a Clergy- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and a poet of 
some distinction. 


In Albany, Mrs Mary E. wife of Mr Nathaniel! Merrill, 


| formerly of Boston, aged 20. 
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POBUREa 


{For the Boston Observer.] 


AD PATREM IN COELO. 
Arr, “Convent Bell’. 


Far, far o’er hill and dell, 
On the breeze rolling, 
List to the slow, deep bell, 
Solemnly tolling. 
Grief in its every tone, 
Onward ’t is sweeping, 
Telling that one is gone, 
To his last sleeping. 


Now to the fireside blaze, 
Sadly we gather; 

Tearfully round we gaze,— 
Where is our father ? 

Far, far from haunts of men, 
Parted forever, 

Earth sees us meet again, 
Never, oh never! 


Thanks for the gift he left, 
His pure life’s story, — 
Death, that all else has reft, 
Dims not this glory.— 
On memory’s gazing eye, 
Thickly there gather 
Relics, that cannot die, 
Of our lost father. 


Thanks that the stern, cold tomb 
Jesus hath riven,— 

That beyond earth’s dull gloom 
Gleams a bright Heaven. 

There in communion sweet, 
Happy forever, 

All faithful hearts shall meet, 
No more to sever ! 


D.#H.B. 


COLLSECLLONWS. 


{ From Dr Warris’ Edition of Sephora. } 
A JEWISH WEDDING. 


Splendid as was the bridal procession, Sephora 
soon found it was but the beginning of honors. 
As she approached Nain another troop of maidens 
came out to meet her, crowned with garlands and 
carrying golden eups of incense. They held a 
long embroidered cord, which they fastened round 
her camel’s neck and led her towards the city, 
each holding the cord in one hand, and the cen- 
ser in the other, and alternately changing places, 
the one at the end of the cord going up to the 
head of the camel, and so continuing till they had 
each held this post of honor. When they had 
proceeded some way in this order, another bevy 
of damsels came forward with songs and dances, 
bearing baskets made of palm leaves and filled 
with flowering myrtle, which they strewed before 
her path, hoping that her way through life would 
be fragrant and thornless as the blossoms beneath 
her feet. The distances had been so accurately 
measured, and the dances so well rehearsed, that 
the conclusion of the ceremony brought them to 
the gateway that had been erected for this occa- 
sion, through which, she and her husband and the 
company invited to their nuptial feast, were to 
pass. 

The gateway within was dark and narrow, but 
the garden beyond was splendidly illuminated by 
the glowing tints of the western sun. As the 
guests went through, they had wedding garments 
thrown over them which were provided by Keroob. 

Connected with the house of Keroob was a 
large open quadrangular court, into which the 
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guests as they arrived were ushered, which was 
inclosed by a curtain supported by cords reaching 
from one parapet wall to the other. Caphtor and 
Sephora were not taken into this court, they were 
introduced immediately into the banqueting room 
which stood quite apart from the rest of the man- 


sion, amidst the thickest shades of the garden. 
It was formed of lattice work entwined with Ara- 
bian jessamine and honeysuckles that were plant- 
Odorous spices were burning in 


ed round it. 
the room and brilliant lamps were suspended from 
its canopied dome. 


erns. The triclinium of curious frame work, and 


spread over with carpets, was arranged round 
three sides of the apartment, and tables set before 
it covered over with dainty fruits and substantial 


viands. In a corner of this apartment, which 


was in that country the post of honor, sat Keroob, 
attended by the governor of the feast, waiting 
He was dressed with the utmost 
magnificence ; his hair was spread over his should- 
ers, fragrant with aromatic oils, and glittering with 
gold dust, that was thickly sprinkled over it; his 
ear-rings were of emeralds; his tunic of Tyrian 
purple ; his palliam of byssus, variously tinted ; 


their arrival. 


his sandals were clasped with precious stones, and 


innumerable chains, rings, and signets, encircled 
and almost stiffened his neck, arms, and fingers. 
When his son and daughter entered the room, he 
arose to salute them, laying his right hand on his 
bosom and making a gentle inclination of his body, 
He 
immediately raised them from this humble atti- 
tude, and taking off his own robe of many col- 
ors threw it round Caphtor, and at the same time 
removing bracelets of half a shekel’s weight, 
which were suspended round his arms, he placed 
They felt to her more like 
manacles than ornaments, but she endeavored to 
receive them graciously. He then led her to the 
seat he had before occupied himself ; and, girding 
his tunic, approached her with a laver of jasper, 
This 
was an office usually performed by a slave, but to 
do her peculiar honor, he chose to take it on him- 
He then took the nuptial crown, and placing 
it on her head, said, “ Sephora, I receive thee for 
my daughter, for all the gate of my people know 
Thou hast never left the 
guide of thy youth, nor departed from the com- 


while they prostrated themselves at his feet. 


them on Sephora’s. 


and unloosed her sandals to wash her feet. 


self. 


that thou art virtuous. 


mandment of thy God.”* 


The governor of the feast paid the same com- 
pliments to Caphtor, that Keroob did to Sephora, 
and after the crown was placed on his head, the 


father pronounced a nuptial benediction on them 
both. Ile then despatched the servants to the 
guests, to tell them that all things were ready, and 
bid them to the supper. The guests lost no time 


in obeying the summons, and as they entered, 


they each saluted the new married pair, laid some 
offering at their feet, and passed on to the supper- 
table, round which they seated or rather reclined 
themselves, leaning on the left arm, according to 
the manner of the East. 

After a given time the doors of the banqueting- 
room were closed, and were not to be opened 
again, even though an invited guest should de- 
mand admittance. At the same time a signal 
was given forthe outer portals to be thrown open, 
and the populace were allowed to enter the gar- 
dens, to behold, through the lattice work, those 
splendid festivities they were precluded from par- 
taking. 

As soon as the doors were closed, so that no 
more guests could enter, Keroob led Caphtor and 
Sephora to their seats, while the governor cau- 


eed we ES = ee ae: 
* Canticles iii, 2. 


On one side were arranged 
costly water jars for purification, and on another 
ewers of wine that had been cooled in icy cay- 


tiously looked over the company to sce that they 
were all placed according to their rank and birth- 
right. Some he led up higher, who had modestly 
left the chief seats for those that were more hon- 
orable than they. And others he humbled, who 
had thrust themselves into places of distinction 
they had no right to fill. 

When they were all properly arranged, he 
broke the bread and distributed a piece to every 
one, pronouncing this Zemiroth, “ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, the King of the world, 
that produceth bread out of the earth.” He then 
opened a large jar of wine, that had been buried 
in the earth at Caphtor’s birth, and pouring some 
into each one’s cup till it overflowed, said, “ Bless- 
ed art thou, O Lord our God, who hast created 
the fruit of the vine.” / 

A servant next went round with a silver ewer, 
and poured water on every one’s hands, and then 
anointed their heads with fragrant oils. After 
which the banqueting began, and was kept up till 
near midnight ; and even then the guests seemed 
not to think of retiring, till Keroob took a erystal 
cup, worth four hundred zuzees, and broke it 
before them, which they took as the signal that 
mirth was to cease, and immediately arose to de- 
part. 

Festivities were renewed again the next morn- 
ing; or, to speak more properly, according to the 
customs of those we are treating of, we should say 
the same morning, for the Jews, and most of the 
eastern nations, place the night before the day. 
The morning amusements consisted chiefly of 
games, such as shooting with a bow, slinging peb- 
bles at a mark, lifting a burdensome stone and 
trying who could carry it farthest, foot races, 
and other feats of skill, activity, or strength. 

The games were carried on in the wilderness 
of Nain. This wilderness was not a barren 
dreary spot, but a portion of unappropriated land, 
such as lay contiguous to many of the Israelitish 
cities. 

The stately revelry of this marriage feast was 
kept up without intermission for seven successive 
days. Even the Sabbath was scarcely a respite 
from them; for they went in such state to the 
synagogue, that it was more like going to be wor- 
shiped than as worshipers. 


EARLY RISING. 


Buffon rose always with the sun, and he used 
often to tell by what means he had accustomed 
himself to get out of bed so early, “In my 
youth,” he said, “I was very fond of sleep; it 
robbed me of a great deal of my time; but my 
poor Joseph (his domestic) was of great service in 
enabling me to overcome it. I promised to give 
Joseph a crown every time that he could get me 
up at six. The next morning he did not fail to 
awake and torment me; but he received only 
abuse. The day after he did the same, with no 
better success ; and I was obliged at noon to con- 
fess that I had lost my time. I told him that he 
did not know how to manage his business; that 
he ought to think of my promise and not mind 
my threats. The following day he employed 
force; I begged for indulgence—I bid him be- 
gone—I stormed—but Joseph persisted. I was 
therefore obliged to comply, and he was rewarded 
every day for the abuse which he suffered at the 
moment when I awoke, by thanks, accompanied 
by a crown, which he received about an hour 
after. Yes, I am indebted to poor Joseph, for 
ten or a dozen volumes of my work.” 


Madame de Stael explains enthusiasm to be— 
“God within us.” In this she not only explains but 
illustrates her subject ; for what can be more enthu- 
siastic and high reaching than such a definition ? 


AND BULIGIOYU 
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BOSTON, THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 12, 1835. 


NOW. 


MESCBLBANL, 


{For the Boston Observer. } 
LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. —No, I. 


Mr Eprror —It has been my practice, in mak- 
ing excursions through different portions of our 
country, to note ina journal the interesting inci- 
dents that occurred by the way. I am aware that 
such narratives are often barren of interest except 
to the writer; and, if you should think the leaves 
I may send you from time to time of this character 
worthy a place in your paper, it will be I presume, 
from the fact that almost anything of real life has 
acharm above abstract truths, even when logic- 
ally deduced, and ably set forth. ¥ 

July 14, 18—. Left home ona tour through 
New Hampshire, Vermont and New York to the 
Falls of Niagara. At Ashby, Massachusetts, we 
took inte the stage a young man whose dress 
and manner were so singular asto attract my 
attention. From the ornaments on his frock coat 
I judged him to be a midshipman, but he proved 
to be a country mechanic. The eccentricity of the 
inner man, we soon found, corresponded with that 
of the outward. He took an early opportunity to 
introduce the subject of religion. His mind was 
filled with the popular objections to the truth of 
the scriptures. Speaking of the resurrection of our 
Saviour, he said that “if he had really risen from 
the dead he would have appeared publicly to all 
Jerusalem.” I replied that at his death all the 
evidence of his divine mission had been given 
to the Jews which would tend at that time to con- 
vince them of the fact. Jesus had affirmed of them 
that “if they believed not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither would they be pursuaded though one rose 
from the dead.” With still more truth might it be 
said that, if they rejected the proofs of his Messiah- 
ship drawn from his miracles, his doctrine and life, 
the event of the resurrection would not subdue 
their prejudices. They would have ascribed his 
appearance, as they had _ his works, to the power 
of Beelzebub. Or, like his disciples, would have 
“supposed they had seen a spirit.” Superstition 
joined to self-will could have withstood even the 
test of the senses, 

Objections were then stated to the truth of the 
Old Testament. And I felt what harm had been 
occasioned to the cause of Christianity by indiscreet- 
ly connecting the Old and New Testaments in our 
defence of revelation. They appear to me insensi- 
ble of the magnitude of this evil who contend with 
the infidel for the verbal inspiration of every part 
and passage of scripture. To make the gospel re- 
sponsible for every anachronism, and every appar- 
ent difficulty in the Jewish history and the char- 
acter of Judaism, is to furnish the very weapons 
that best suit the unbelieving and sceptical. 

We passed toward sunset the Grand Monadnock. 
You seem for many miles, as the road winds round 
in view of it, to be at its very base. The effect of 
the last rays of light on its craggy steep was truly 
sublime. I spent the night in its vicinity, and saw 
the next morning a large volume of clouds resting 
on its summit. The ascent, I am told, is three 
miles in length. At the commencement you are 


s 


surrounded by pleasant and cultivated fields. The 
now sunlit landscape contrasted with the dark cap 
above it reminded me of some Christians, who are 
pleasant in the social and lower circle of their 
walks, but when they rise to the heights of religion, 
all becomes with them clouds, mist and gloom. 

July 17. In passing a few days with my friends 
at S., I was introduced to a good orthodox lady 
who seemed much engaged in the revivals of the 
day. She had understood that I belonged to that 
heretical sect, the Unitarians; and that I contem- 
templated the study of Theology. “1 hope,” said 
she with great emphasis and feeling, “you will 
never be one of those who alter the Bible.” Cer- 
tainly not, I answered, if there be any such sect. 
But do you not mistake their sentiments? They 
labor not to alter the Bible, but to ascertain what it 
is. They think some words and passages have 
been added to it either accidentally, or by design ; 
and they wish to remove these and restore the 
scriptures to their original purity. “Ah,” said she, 
“this is just what Mr 8. advocated in his contro- 
versy with Mr R. It isa very dangerous doctrine 
I think. We read that all scripture is given by 
inspiration.” It was the work of along hour to 
explain to her my views on this subject; and I left 
her with a despondent sense of the great work of 
the ministry. When will the world form enlarged 
and just conceptions of the character of God and 
the true purposes of that revelation he has made 
through Christ his son? 


{From the New England Magazine.] 


REV. MR TAYLOR. 


ORATOR NASCITUR. 

It is hard to describe such a character; I had 
given it up in despair, not because the waters are 
not clear, but because they are too deep. Yet I 
have been a frequent hearer of Mr Taylor, and if 
without advantage it is the fault of the soil, not of 
the seed. 

Mr Taylor is a prodigy —but he is a work of 
nature only ; art can claim no eredit in him. The 
senses supply him with the most rapid and defi- 
nite perceptions, and his affections embrace all 
mankind ; his imagination is easily moved by the 
beautiful or sublime, and his heart is even more 
accessible to what is good and true; his sense of 
natural law is above all treatises of sages, and his 
spirit is devout to martyrdom. 

Fortune, however, has favored him less than 
nature. But he has had one yast advantage, 
which none receive at school. His mind grew up, 
not among words, but things: no vague, half 
ideas entered it, through the medium of arbitrary 
signs : his idea of the ocean came not from the 
shaded portions of a map, — nor did he. acquire 
his conception of a mountain or a river from 
characters or carved lines on paper, —but the 
mountain as God created it, rivers and seas, in all 
their sublimity and beauty, are pictured fresh in 
the gallery of his imagination. This is to him a 
source of moral as well as intellectual activity, and 
excites continual love and gratitude to the Creator. 


This peculiar eloquence explains one class of | 
If, in the way of illustra- | 


his eloquent passages. 


tion, he introduces some aspect of nature, a fin- 

ished picture begins to rise to his imagination, 

and he sweeps down the river, lost in the beauty of 
the banks, for this Homeric spirit sometimes leads 

him, as it did Homer, from the subject illustrated. 

Then, an object in the landscape that is before 

his imagination may remind him ef some other 

mental fact or moral truth — and this rushes into 

his discourse, and if we are not closely attentive, 

we may fail to perceive the chain, though it has 

been unbroken in his own mind. When, there- 

fore, he seems incoherent, it is only because we 

have been inattentive. His thoughts are not 

broken into fragments, though they are not strung 
artificially like pearls. His mind is strong enough 

to obey the highest laws of thought; but it is un- 

conscious of the minor rules invented to regulate 
limited discourses. His is a better form of intel- 

lect for acquiring truth than for communicating it 

—though he has qualifications for instructing high- 
er than his power of imagination and _ illustration. 
In many cases, his discourses will bear the test ofall 
the rules of art, but on these occasions he must have 
a great subject, with afew minutes to feel and ar- 

range it. Hesurveys such a subject from zenith 
to nadir, with a proportionate attention to ihe va- 
rious parts, which are disposed in a striking light 
and shade, and withan aerial perspective that 
leaves on the mind a wonderful feeling of satisfac- 
tion. “Any attendantat Mr Taylor’s church has 
heard many sermons, which, if written out, would 
amount to all the writings of some celebrated 
names. This indicates a genius of a very high or- 
der, for it is all his own—He desires nothing from 
books, nothing from the thoughts of others. All 
comes forth finished and well-proportioned, as it ris- 
es for the first time in his own mind. How many 
men could write a first draught more perfect than 
Mr Taylor’s improvisations ? His productions have 
not the revision and polish of after thought, nor 
are they dug out of the quarry of a perfect lan- 
guage, like the Greek, or even of a simple one, 
which is so favorable to the uneducated improyi- 
satori of other nations. The English language, 
with heterogeneous elements, is complicated by 
the terms of many arts and sciences, and by still 
ercater adultcrations made by affectation, pedantry, 
ranks, and coteries. No mortal man, whose libra- 
ry of education did not include grammar and dic- 
tionary, can of himself classify and arrange in his 
mind this discordant mass. It would then be a 
miracle for Mr Taylor to use language with the 
perfection of Milton or Shakspeare. But the 
language, as presented to Mr Taylor’s mind, is 
words only in their naked values as expressive of 
things sensible and spiritual, without the stamp of 
any standard author to direct him in his choice,— 
and great is his power over it. His rare and pow- 
erful combinations of new words, his very mis- 
takes, which are generally founded on a prin- 
ciple of philosophy, his evidence of a musical ear, 
reveal the very operations of a mind creating lan- 
guage out of a chaos of words. In an earlier 
erain the history of our language, instead of 
smiling at his mistakes in grammar and logic, we 
should admire his creation of a standard dialect, 
— his clear perception of things, his intuition of 
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the analogies of sound and sense, his combination 
of the forms and colors of creation with spiritual 
subjects, (or, as Brown would say, his natural as- 
sociations of relative suggestion) and his ear for 
music guiding him to distinctness, expressiveness, 
picturesqueness, and force. 

But he has a deeper fountain of eloquence than 
clearness of perception or splendor of imagina- 
tion, in his natural sentiments. He has loved, re- 
joiced, and sorrowed in the various relations of 
social life, in his own person and hardly less in the 
persons of others. He has not contemplated men 
through other men’s perceptions and imaginations, 
spread out in a book, but he has studied them as 
they actually love, hate, sin, sorrow, and repent. 
The pageant of human life passes directly before 
his eyes, and the actors are near to his heart. He 
studies metaphysics, in sympathy, which is as good 
a schoo]-master as experience, for he feels for others 
quite as much as for himself. 

An excellent part of bis discourses is that in 
which he paints the workings of a mind under the 
influence of the passions, and the variety and ac- 
curacy of these pictures show his universal sym- 
pathy. If these delineations are of the simple 
and humble kind, it shows that he feels most for 
that which is in contact with him. But he has 
occasional pictures of high spiritual exercises, 
which show the noble capacity and fine expres- 
sion of his own souland I have seen him following 
with the most intelligent sympathy the thoughts 
of one of the most advanced minds of our age. 

If he pictures human beings in the coarseness 
of their actual state, he never leaves them there ; 
he discloses the nobleness of his own soul by 
seeming to feel it so easy, for the mind he de- 
scribes, to attain good, and by showing the whole 
process by which it rises to it from moral degra- 
dation. On the unwearied and streng wing of 
liis own generous spirit, he seems to lift up a dis- 
couraged and despairing soul into the empyrean 
of its final destiny, until it catches the inspiration 
of his own native atmosphere. He then shows 
the revived mind and heart the road by which it 
mounted, and shows too, that it is not magic, but 
a moral process, which all can pursue themselves. 
This is the secretof his usefulness, if not of his 
power as a preacher, 

Birth, and marriage, and death, touch every 
cord of bis soul. No one that has seen him bap- 
tize and kiss a child, or beard him pray with the 
afflicted, may fear that he will ever be destitute of 
human sympathy, while in human circumstances, 
during the life of Mr Taylor. I never saw or 
felt such an effect produced by one man, as when 
he rose to perform the funeral service over the 
body of asailor, whose wife and children were 
sitting under the pulpit. Ue seemed to command 
at once an identification of his whole audience, 
with the words —* Let us all pray — Father! we 
are a widow -— wilt thou comfort us!” 

Not only the confined social sentiments are 
strong within him, but he has, in great strength, 
justice, general benevolence, and all the feelings 
that bind men to men in every conceivable rela- 
tion. These general sentiments balance each 
other in a remarkable degree, though every one 
may have at times the force and expression of a 
passion. 

Mr Taylor is a reasoner —if to feel the pro- 
portion of things to cach other, to have a quick 
perception of the contradictory working, of in- 
compatible principles of action in practice, — is 
the result of reasoning powers. He especially 
excels in that sensing of asubject, which seems to 
be the combined and proportional action of every 
faculty. But to reason abstractedly, perhaps he is 
not able. It isnothis habit to think out patiently 
what specific propositions are involved in general 
ones, and he looks at words too much as pictures, 
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Then we must not 


to be an accurate logician. 
forget that his religious creed came into his mind 
with all the authority of revelation; that it was 


never balanced on his reasoning powers. The 
Methodist association, with its sympathetic habits 
of intercourse, its professed moral inquisition 
into the conduct of its members, its informal 
style of preaching, its indulgence of emotions, 
has a thousand charms for his warm hearted, sin- 
cere principled, strong willed and impulsive char- 
acter. His faithfulness of heart and constancy of 
mind, moreover, bind him more strongly to a eom- 
munity, of which he isthe pride, and which he 
loves all the better, because he thinks it has no 
wordly fame or glory. 

No man has more charity and liberality. He 
believes that the same ideas can take different 
forms in the mind; he does not define error as 
impiety, or indifference to religion. But this is 
a matter of the heart, not of the head. The 
truth is, that the character of his soul makes up 
for an intellect not developed on some particular 
subjects ; and though we may in analyzing him, 
find. some imperfections, yet the result of his 
character of heart and intellect, in their recipro- 
cal influence, has seldom been surpassed. 

His manners are courteous and cordial, with a 
due self-respect. He is playful and full of wit, 
and hasa remarkable adaptation of himself to cir- 
cumstances and society. It was related to me by 
a lady, who saw him in her parlor, for the first time 
after knowing of his power over the sons of the 
sea, that she was forcibly and repeatedly struck 
with his grace. The first time that I myself saw 
him, I was struck with the softness and sweet- 
ness of his voice — which was tuned just to the 
pitch of the nervous ear of the present imvalid. 
His conversation was, to a remarkable degree, 
characterised by beauty. It was upon perfection 
of character, which he defined to be that state in 
which the inspiration of goodness did the work 
of self-government. Perhaps, indeed, he does 
not sufficiently estimate that moral discipline, 
which is so necessary for perfection. 

His piety is great, but with some earthly ad- 
mixture. It is, however, noble in his character, 
for he loves God chiefly because he is good. But 
he regards Him rather too much as his own per- 
sonal friend, and the personal friend of a certain 
class of individuals — for here his sectarian asso- 
ciation casts a vapor on the mirror of his mind. 
Yet he is above the common standard, even in 
this — but not so much above it as he is in other 
traits of character. At his love feasts, in his 
psalm-singing, and prayer meetings, he comes 
down through sympathy far below that sphere to 
which his spirit tends. 

Itis this which sometimes shocks us in his 
prayers. He does not estimate the spirit of the 
Lord’s Prayer, in the depth and comprehensive- 
ness of instruction — the formula of the Saviour 
Himself. If there was ever a time when self- 
government deserts Mr Taylor, itis when he lifts 
up his voice to pray. He utters indeed such 
strains of poetry, music, love, sympathy, heaven- 
ly mindedness, as must needs come up, when a 
spirit, that is overflowing with these things, 
spreads itself out withouta veil in the unbounded 
confidence of filial affection; but they are crossed 
by every floating dream, every image, however 
grotesque, every idea that may be brought by the 
lews of association. They are always interest- 
ing as psychological studies, but they would not 
satisfy a strict definition of prayer. 

Many persons, who have attended his church, 
have heard him ask a blessing in his prayer for 
the Commonwealth, the Governor, the Lieutenant 
Governor, the City of Boston, the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Council. 

The note of a ship-master, departing on a! 
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voyage, sometimes occasions similar invocations 
on the officers, crew, passengers, owilers and con- 
signees. In doing this he is impelled by the eur- 
rent of his thoughts — the whole voyage rises be- 
fore him and he follows the impulse. 

Though I have attempted to analyze this gifted 
mind, itis to be remembered that his regular aw 
dience is composed of persons who make no such 
attempts. They are seamen, orderly in their de- 
meanor, and properly dressed. Their browned 
and weather beaten faces are ever turned to their 
pastor, and many a change comes over their fea- 
tures at his appeals. He omits no opportunity to 
inculcate a practical lesson, — if an idle boy, or 
an intoxicated man, occasions a momentary dis- 
turbance, he diverges instantly to an exhortation 
to bring up children well, or bears his resistless 
testiniony against intemperance. 

Though there may sometimes be a mistake as 
to what word he intended to use, there is never 
any as to his meaning: he transfuses completely, 
both his thoughts and his sentiments into the 
minds and hearts of his hearers. His language is 
ever strong and picturesque. In speaking of con- 
science, he said — “if we do not sin, why then 
are these hounds of self-condemnation eternally 
yelping after us?” Many of his most felicitous 
illustrations are drawn from nautical affairs. He 
represents his hearers as being “under a press of 
sail] for eternity. There is a bond against you 
that will soon run out — but your creditor is easy 
if yon will let him be so—bhere is the leger, 
(holding up his bible) come to the counting-reom 
and settle.” The bible, which he has ever before 
him, and which he often holds up, he never 
touches but with an apparent feeling of reverence. 

I have been the most delighted when his thoughts 
were engaged upon children. Hes then anima- 
ted and felicitous —he seems to breathe an at- 
mosphere of love and innocence. He apostro- 
phised them as “the little innocents before a lie 
had stained their lips, or their hearts cogitated 
abominations. They wait for instruction, good or 
bad, like the flowers just opening to receive what- 
ever breeze shall blow over them. If properly 
cultured, every day expands a leaf of heaven. In 
them heaven and earth meet—the communica- 
tion is ever open, if you close it not. Few adults 
are worthy, but from these lambs is God’s harvest 
— here he gathers his songsters. The little cher- 
ubs! when I see them I seem to hear the bells of 
heaven.” “Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and hinder them not.” “ But you hinder them 
by your example, and by not encouraging them. 
There is their course, (pointing to heaven) do not 
HINDER them. If you do not they are angels the 
moment the fluttering soul is released from its 
little cage. But remember that the little man, the 
little thinker, the little inquirer, thinks it cannot 
be an important matter, which mother and father 
both neglect.” 

There have never been more impressive warn- 
ings uttered against imtemperance than by Mr 
Taylor; and he frequently recurs to these all-im- 
portant admonitions. On one occasion he called 
upon all “to oppose the destroyer, to crush it by 
united force, to bury it nearer hell, and roll against 
the door a rock as big as a planet. 

It is common to read in epitaphs, that the de- 
ceased has left in society a void which nothing can 
fill. Long may it be before this may be said of 
Mr Taylor. It can be truly only of him, and the 
few who resemble him. There are no means of es- 
timating the good performed by such a man—there 
is no moral census to show the number that he 
has reclaimed, or prevented from falling. 

He dreads nothing but moral evil — this is to 
him the complex of everything that is formidable. 
Sickness and death are but casualties — but to 
live is with him, to perform the duties of life 
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These allow him little rest } he is wearing him- 
self out for others, And when his seat is vacant, 
where shall we find another so eloquent, pure, 
just and vigilant, and faithful? It will add to our 
sorrow to reflect, that such a mind, when it has 
quitted the body, should have left no monument, 
by which after-ages can estimate its capacity and 
goodness. 


GOVERNOR STRONG AND “THE ASSEM- 
BLY’S CATECHISM.” 
To the Editor of the Observer, 

Dear Srr—In the course of your remarks on 
the misrepresentations recently made from the pul- 
pit of Bowdoin Street Church, I was pleased to 
find recalled to my remembrance the reply of 
Governor Strong to his worthy minister, at North- 
ampton, who questioned him as to the sad fact 
of his suffering himself to be among the hearers 
of Mr Buckminster, at Boston. 

The Governor’s answer was wholly characteris- 
tie of the man, who would willingly offend no one, 
but whose speech beyond that of most was sea- 
soned with salt, and exceedingly good as well for 
the rebuke of bigotry and impertinence, which he 
hated as for the “use of edifying,” in which he 
abounded. 

Your own anecdote, Mr Editor, reminds me of 
another of that eminent man, whose weight of 
character and truly evangelical virtues were grace- 
fully combined with the simplest manners and a 
playful wit. 

Being at Northampton a little before his death, 
I had the honor of passing an afternoon at his 
house, when he himself related the very anecdote 
you mention. 

And towards the cool of a hot summer’s day, 
he took me into his orchard, at one extremity of 
which stood what was left of a very large and an- 
cient tree. It looked, though in ruins, asif many 
generations might once have sat under its shadow. 
Yet nothing remained of it, then, but a barren, 
rotten trunk, 


“Nor leaf, nor branch, nor life was found 
Where all that pride had been.”’ 


“ This tree,” said the Governor, stopping before 
it, “was planted by my great, great, great grand- 
father as long ago as 1648.” “Sir,” I replied, 
“that is not only a long time since, but it wasa 
memorable year. For, as your Excellency doubt- 
less remembers, it was in 1648 that the Assembly’s 
Catechism was put forth by the Divines of West- 
minster.” 

* You are right,” said he, with one of his archest 
smiles, “and I am not quite sure, which is the 
most rotten cf the two —this old trunk or the 
Assembly’s Catechism.” Yours, 

A true witness, but not of the Assembly of Divines. 


[For the Boston Observer.] 
SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 


Mr Eprror—I am pleased to perceive that 
there will be a Lecture delivered on Sunday Eve- 
nings by the Unitarian Clergy of Boston, and that 
there will also be one delivered before the Sunday 
School Society on the same evening, by the Rev. 
Mr Gannett. 

Unitarian Christians have long felt the want of 
greater excrtions to spread what they believe to 
be the simple truths of the gospel; and no way 
is so likely to accomplish this, as the delivery of 
Sunday Evening Lectures. At present young 
men and women, as well as those more advanced, 
are obliged, if they wish to attend an evening ser- 
vice, to attend one where doctrines are advanced 
and supported, which they believe are not in ac- 
cordance with Scriptural truth. The clergy and 
laity of other denominations understand the ef- 


fect of evening lectures, knowing that a large 
portion of the young of both sexes, of all denom- 
inations, constantly attend the services; and the 
friends of our faith widely misjudge if they sup- 
pose inactivity upon this point will spread their 
views, or save the soul; views, which, if true, 
should be spread by all proper means. We have 
no doubt that a large part of the Unitarian Socie- 
ties in this town and vicinity, would hail with joy 
the opening of an Unitarian Church on a Sabbath 
evening; and we do hope and trust that the 
wishes and prayers of that large number who 
now attend orthodox lectures, for the want of 
others, will be answered. It is to be hoped that 
the attention of your Salem friends will be drawn 
to the subject, and give it that attention which its 
importance demands. DEM eed by 
Salem, Feb. 1835. 


SUNDAT SCHOOLS. 


[For the Boston Observer. } 
CONVERSATION WITH A CHILD. 


The following is a verbal record of a conver- 
sation held with a child not nine years of age, 
whose understanding had been highly cultivated ; 
but whose religious sentiments had not been judi- 
ciously fostered, and whose heart had just opened 
to the subject. 


Child. What is the meaning of the word spirit ? 
you know rum is called spirit. 

Yes: brandy and rum are the purest particles 
of the substances from which they are distilled. 
They are so pure they leave no ashes when they 
are burnt. 

The spirit of a man is the purity of a man then ? 
he replied 

Yes, we may say so —it is not the animal part 
of the man, but his free mind — which naturally 
rises up and has nothing gross, dirty in it. My 
spirit then, said he, is my purity — I have not got 
much spirit, he added, despondingly. 

But you have some, I replied ; and you are hav- 
ing more, it grows ;——as your animal part settles 
down, the spirit comes up—you can think—feel 
and be conscientious more and more. 

The wrong goes down, said he, and the purity 
comes up — by and by perhaps all the dregs will 
get down —and there will only be spirit up. 

Yes, said I, and the animal man calls that death, 
but the spiritual man calls it heaven :— You will 
call it heaven, for you will be a spiritual man— 

He sprang from my lap and said, I do not like 
those words — but in the next moment he came 
running back — oh yes I do ! — but I have not got 
much spirit, I do not love but a few.* 

Yes, but you will love more when you know 
more of the great family you belong to. As the 
selfishness of your animal man (which you call 
your dregs) goes down, your heart will spread out 
more and more, until your spirit is strong enough 
to love and bear all that Jesus Christ did perhaps. 
He was strong enough to keep his piety and _ his 
love even in a long crucifixion — because his love 
was spread over all people, and he was thinking 
of the good that might be done to all their spir- 
its, instead of his own bodily pain. It isa great 
blessing, indeed, to be able to love the whole family. 

Family ? 

Yes, has it not one Father ? 

Oh yes — and that is the reason men are gaid to 
be brethren: then are you my sister ? 

Yes — a sister spirit, and your mother is anoth- 
er, and your father is a brother spirit, and they are 
but a little way before you. 


* A great deal had been said to this child about lovy- 
ing—because the developement of his affections was 
very far behind that of his understanding. 


Oh, they are a great way before me; they love 
every body they see, but I will try and have more 
pureness and then [I shall love. 

Yes, and then you can communicate a great 
deal to them. When you have purified yourself 
from all wrong things, you will be so spiritual, so 
full of kindness and fortitude, and of glorious 
thoughts, you can communicate them to your fath- 
er and mother, 

No, they will always be before me in knowledge 
at least. 

Ah: but every mind has thoughts of its own— 
which no other mind has. 

Has it: oh that is too good! 

He paused a while and then said, but Jesus 
Christ was not dead. 

I paused also to trace his association, in order to 
know whathe meant. It immediately occurred to 
me, that had implied in the beginning of the con- 
versation, that when there was perfect purity there 
would be death. And I inferred that he was puz- 
zled at the fact of Jesus being alive in a state of 
perfect purity. 

I said, No, he was alive: did you ever see a 
dew-drop and the sun shining into it ? 

Yes, said he. 

And did it not seem a little sun ? 

Yes, a drop of light. 

The purity of the dew-drop made it animage of 
the sun. Jesus Christ’s spirit was so pure even from 
the first, that God always shined into him, so he 
was the image of the Son. By him God was man- 
ifest in the flesh. He interrupted me with a 
burst---Ann Meredith’s spirit is muddy, there is 
dirty water trickling into it! 

[Ann Meredith was a person of gloomy relig- 
ious views, of whom we had had occasion to 
speak ; because she had given this child some dis- 
tressing notions of God and religion, which it had 
been hard to eradicate from his mind.] 

I replied, yes — but the mud will settle down 
in time, perhaps, and leave her spirit pure and hap- 
py, God shining into it. Be be 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SKETCHES.—No. IW. 


PASTOR’S INTEREST IN THE SCHOOL. 


That the Sabbath School is second only to the 
public ministrations of the Gospel in importance is 
a matter now placed beyond a doubt in the minds 
of a large majority of those who have given any 
thought to the subject.—I shall take it for granted, 
then, that all these know and feel its adaptation to 
the spiritual wants of the young, and that it is re- 
garded as an important auxiliary to the labors of the 
minister. The question then occurs, can the pas- 
tor do anything to add to its prosperity, and help 
to increase its sphere of usefulness, without essen- 
tially impairing his influence in what has been 
called his peculiar field of exertion, and his pecu- 
liar round of duties. 

However others may regard this subject, there is 
no doubt in my mind, that the pastor can help to 
increase the prosperity of the Sabbath School, and 
this without essentially increasing his own labors, 
and without in the least impairing his influence in 
his other duties. On the contrary, he can increase 
his influence over his adult charge, and ean fit for 
his successor, and perhaps for his own declining 
years, a band of Christians whose footsteps were 
early turned to the path of goodness, and his only 
care will be, “to point them to heaven, and lead the 
way.” It seems to me the pastor cannot faithfully 
perform his duty, while he leaves the young of his 
flock to toil alone and unassisted through the dan- 
gers which beset their young footsteps in the rug- 
ged paths of life, and while he neglects the Sun- 
day School and the little band of teachers, who 
are striving to educate these young spirits for im- 
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mortality—he may perform his duty so far as earth- 
ly motives and the approbation of men are concern- 
ed, but not to his own conscience, not to his God. 

He can interest parents inthe Sabbath school.— 
This is the first requisite to the prosperity of the 
school. If parents do not feel interested, if they 
do not send their children constantly, punctually, 
to the school, but keep them at home on every 
trivial occasion or let them be tardy in their at- 
tendance, vain, worse than useless, are the most 
unwearied labors of the teachers to interest their 
pupils and lead them onward in the path of duty. 
The pastor is looked up to by his flock as one who 
will be forward “ in every good word and work,” 
and if there be any association or institution for 
doing good, it is expected the pastor will give it 
the sanction of his approbation, and help it for- 
ward by every proper means in his power. Ifask- 
ed why they take no interest in the Sabbath school, 
or why they do not send their children, they reply, 
“Oh, our pastor says nothing about this so much 
vaunted institution, and therefore we don’t think 
it of much importance—for if he thought it was so 
useful and would do so much good, he would tell 
us of it, he would feel interested, and would try to 
interest others.” And thus the matter rests; the 
pastor cares nothing about it, the parish care 
nothing about it, and as a matter of course, the 
children take the same liberty,—or if any of them 
g0, it is matter of mere choice or impulse. The 
teachers, finding they have no sympathy from pas- 
tor or people, get discouraged, and thus the school 
fails of effecting any considerable amount of good. 

The pastor can and ought to do much — it is a 
part of his duty, a duty he owes his office, his peo- 
ple, his God, to enter into the spirit of the Sab- 
bath schocl. He can do much for the school by 
interesting the parent — he can do much by speak- 
ing of it occasionally from the sacred desk—he can 
do much by speaking a word for it in his pastoral 
visits --- by becoming personally acquainted with 
the children —all this and much more he can 
do to manifest an interest in the school, and to in- 
crease its usefulness. If the parents see that the 
pastor feels the importance of this institution, they 
in turn become interested — they will think of 
it, they will visit it,and when they have visited 
it, they must become interested in it, for what 
sight can be more pleasing to a Christian parent 
than seeing his children, whom he loves as his own 
soul, carrying up their young affections to the al- 
tar of God, while the dew of the morning of life is 
yet on their sinless hearts, and the seal of Heaven 
yet on their open, guiltless brows. And well may 
it be dear to them; for if there be a scene around 
which the pure spirit of aseraph might linger in 
its visits to earth, that scene must be the Sabbath 
school. Nothing impure, nothing but love, peace 
and joy can dwell there. 

In another Number, Mr Editor, I shall pursue 
the subject farther in regard to the influence of 
the pastor on the teachers and on the children. 

Tlowarp. 


SABBATH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 
——Why weeps the child so young ? 
Why doth the look of sadness shade her brow ? 
Why sigh those innocent lips? Why doth her head 
Bow like the delicate lily in the storm ? 


She hath looked, and ean find no earthly thing, 
To which the love of her heart may cling ; 
The mother who cherished and gave her birth, 
Is grovelling low ’mid the sins of earth, 

And the sire to whom she would fain Jook up, 
Has steeped his brain at the maddening cup ;— 
Her heart is torn with its hopes and fears— 

Oh blame her not if she melts in tears! 


* » * * * * * * * 


| upon the mind of children. 


—Why looks the child so changed ? 

Why dwells that tranquil smile upon her lip? 
Why does her dark eye brighten, and her face 
Gleam with intelligent beauty ? 


She hath learned to look to her home above, 

And hath found there one whom her heart may love } 
She is not now what she long hath been, 

She hath learned to look at the world within— 

She hath fed on the food of heaven below, 

And kept her heart pure amid scenes of woe—~ 

And the joy that she reaps shall never fail, 

Though the sun grow dim, and the stars wax pale. 


— Now in her hours of trial, 

Her spirit looketh upward, and she sees, 

In all the beauty of this visible world, 

The symbol of God’s glory, and the types 

That may awaken in her infant soul 

Perceptions of the Eternal. Thus (though poor), 
God is her father, and the heavens her home. 


R. C. W. 


[For the Boston Observer.] 
SUNDAY SCHOOL REPORTS. —WNo. III. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND EXAMPLE, 


Having gained the love of your pupils, exem- 
plify to them the spirit of Christian love in your 
character and conduct as well as in your teach- 
ings. Remember that children are close observers. 
Your next duty is to select a course of instruc- 
tions, a path through which you may lead them to 
their God. What a high and awful responsibility 
you now assume! You are to impart to the soul 
an impulse that will be felt through the endless 
ages of eternity. You are to teach it to spread 
its untried wings, to soar upwards and onward to 
its Creator, — to impress upon it clear and correct 
views of the moral government of God, its princi- 
ples, designs, and ultimate tendency, —to write 
upon it characters that will be distinct and legible 
when the books shall be opened, and the Almighty 
Judge shall determine its future destiny, accord- 
ing to the character it has formed under your in- 
fluence. 

Rely not, then, on your own strength and wis- 
dom, but offer your silent, fervent, and constant 
supplication to the fountain of all wisdom and 
strength, that the pencil with which you are to 
write upon the soul, may be guided by an almighty 
and unerring hand. But while your thoughts are 
turned heaven-ward, and your heart’s desire 1s, for 
the future happiness of your pupils, forget not that 
it is your duty to educate them for time, as well as 
eternity. It is our duty so to apply our instruc- 
tion to their peculiar circumstances and condition, 
that the principles imbibed and motives awakened 
may actuate every thought and action of life, so 
that the mind may present one beautiful and un- 
broken chain of thought and action, commenc- 
ing in time and extending to eternity. If such 
be our duty, the proper discharge of it should be 
to us an object of the greatest solicitude. It 
should incite us to deep and serious reflection and 
constant study. 

We must not infer from the circumstances that 
our Saviour selected his disciples from the uned- 
ucated fishermen of Galilee, that the truths and 
precepts of Christianity are so simple and seli- 
evident that they do not require the aid of an en- 
lightened and cultivated intellect, to impress them 
Neither let the fact 
that education has been reduced to a science, that 
a knowledge of moral philosophy, and the opera- 
tions of the human mind is essential to a teacher 
of youth deter us from continuing in the good 
cause, but rather let it stimulate us to greater ex- 
ertions. A carefuland select course of reading 
will aid as im becoming familiar with the great 


moral principles, which should govern us, while @ 
close observation of our class will enable us to 
discern the secret springs that control and regu- 
late the mind. W. 


“ Nothing is easier,” says Mr Cecil, “ than to talk 
to children ; but to talk to them as they ought to be 
talked to, is the very last effort of ability ; it requires 
great genius, to throw the mind into the habits of 
children’s minds.” 


EM CSLEP EEN CS. 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH AND FOR- 
EIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


MISSION TO THE POOR IN LONDON. 


It is not easy to measure the good eflected by 
such domiciliary visits as those which you send 
your messenger to make. They are in secret, and 
the blessing is on them in secret. The good is 
treasured up gratefully in many a heart, and is re- 
corded by him who will render an eternal recom- 
pense ofreward. But manifest good has also been 
done, which will, your Committee think, be proved 
by the following extract from Mr Philip’s last re- 
port. After speaking of the vice and misery which 
he saw, and some of their causes, he continues— 

“Tf, as Dr Tuckerman justly observes, ‘human 
nature must not be abandoned in despair,’ and if 
there be but the most distant prospect of accom- 
plishing the object even on a partial seale, it may 
well employ the wisest heads and the warmest 
hearts to advantage of a double nature; for, «he 
that turneth a sinner from the error of his ways 
shall save asoul from death, and shall hide a mul- 
titude of sins.’ Besides this class, which is a very 
large one, there are others whose poverty arises 
from yarious causes, and is not accompanied by 
that moral depravity which the first mentioned 
evince ; want of sufficient employment ; family af- 
flictions; the infirmities of age ; the widowed 
wife, or the fatherless children; circumstances 
over which the sufferer had no control. These 
are real objects of compassion, and they need the 
instructions and consolations of religion: nor can 
they obtain them by personal visits, or being invit- 
ed toa place suited to their impoverished condition. 

“J have entered the wretched residence of a fam- 
ily of six persons, a room not more than eight feet 
square, and found the whole of them in one very 
poor bed, covered witha single rug. The mother 
with an infant at her breast: a girl beside her with 
a burning fever. The father with two children at 
the foot of the bed, and he scarcely able to get up 
through weakness from want of food, with none in 
the house, nor the means of procuring any. If 
have ascended another flight of stairs, and found 
a female lately confined lying on a sacking, from 
which the bed had been taken to procure a little 
food, covered with a very slender covering, and 
shivering with the cold. On the table lay her 
dead infant, and the poor mother in almost a state 
of exhaustion, with nothing to put into her mouth 
but a little water! until I furnished her with some. 
I mention these as specimens of scenes which it 
requires a little nerve to witness, and which cer- 
tainly have a strong claim on our sympathy and 
benevolence. Age and infirmity are no mock 
scenes; and these require aid, and especially the 
consolations of religion. Besides the various 
classes of the lowest order which are particularly the 
objects of a ‘minister at large,’as Dr Tuckerman 
very properly denominates it, there is a class 
which I have not heard named, but some individ- 
uals of which I have met with and assisted. 

“ Tmean some of those persons who attend our 
large congregations, and who are honest-hearted 
and tolerably well informed Unitarians, but who 
are not known to the regular minister of the con- 
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gregation; whose modesty or circumstances keep 
them at a distance from him and from the richer 
members, but who are equally sincere and attached 
to our cause,and who not unfrequently suffer in 
consequence of that attachment. Ihave met with 
some who have not only been neglected by those 
Christians called orthodox, but insulted by them 
instead of relieved !— who have told them that 
where they got their religious opinions they might 
get relief; and have even refused to pray with 
them; and added, that their afflictions were di- 
vine judgments, and assured them that, die when 
they would, ‘endless misery would be their por- 
tion’! To such, a visit from the apostle of the 
poor is highly acceptable and soothing. 'The reg- 
ular minister they have small chance of seeing. 
Tle does not know them, nor have they the cour- 
age to request his attention, though that attention 
would delight their hearts. Ido not mention this 
as a reflection on any one. Such ministers have 
generally many engagements; and even if they 
were disposed to pay familiar visits to persons in 
such circumstances, some persons might be dis- 
posed to say, in the language of the Pharisees, 
‘Why eateth your master with publicans and sin- 
ners ?” 

«“ One case of this class I will take the liberty of 
noticing. A poor but well-informed, and, I be- 
lieve, sincere and worthy man was pointed out to 
me by a gentleman who sympathized with his suf- 
ferings (I believe, the only person besides myself 
who called on the pious sufferer and relieved him.) 
I found him sinking under a pulmonary complaint ; 
a boy of his, apparently rather further gone than 
his father; an elder and industrious son on the 
floor at work to support his afflicted parent, him- 
self and two brothers. The poor man told me the 
interesting history of his life ; his conversion from 
zealous Methodism to sound and simple Unitarian- 
ism. I heard him with great pleasure speak of 
the superior happiness which his present views 
afforded him, his confidence in the unchanging 
goodness of God, his resignation to the will of 
Heaven, and his firm hope of immortal happiness. 
I was glad to find in him another evidence of the 
falsehood of the insinuation, that ‘Unitarianism is 
not calculated to support the mind in the prospect 
of dissolution.’ I saw him the day before his de- 
cease, (when he retained his confidence and his 
hope). I think I shall never forget the pleasing 
glance of his eye nor the emphatic tone of his voice, 
when he said to me, as I was leaving the room, 
‘God bless you, my dear Sir!’ There may be 
many such who have not the benefit of being 
known by such a kind heart as the gentleman who 
first desired me to visit him; but surely it is no 
trifling duty to search ont such, and to act the 
good Samaritan towards them in their necessities.” 


(For the Boston Observer.) 


THE RELIGIOUS IMPROVEMENT OF 
SEAMEN. 

Mr Eprror—lI have been much pleased with a 
simple and unostentatious method of promoting 
the religious improvement of seamen adopted by 
the late Rev. Dr Parker, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
A correspondent from that place writes —“ We 
have for many years had a Standing Committee of 
our Church, at the head of which was the Pastor, 
whose duty it is to see that every master of a 
vessel belonging to our Parish is furnished on 
every voyage with a Bible, Testament and Hymn 
Book and a small parcel of Tracts for the use of 
his crew. These are sent on board his vessel 
with an affectionate letter, expressive of the good 
wishes of the Church — recommending the reli- 
gious interests of the men under his command to 
his care, and requesting his aid in the promotion 
of the good cause. This letter, which is printed, is 
signed by the Committee. This attention has al- 


ways been gratefully received — and in some in- 
stances is Known to have been productive of good 
effect.” J. W., Gen. Sec. 4. U. A. 


TAYLORISM. 

Dr Cornelius said to his wife, just as he was 
leaving home for the last time to enter upon his 
new office of Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M. 
“JT shall be very much tried, for I have scruples 
of conscience whether it is right to appoint young 
men who adopt these New Haven sentiments to 
go on missions.” Dr Porter, a few months before 
he died, said to a friend, that “it would take 100 
years to do away the evil brought on the chureh 
by Dr Taylor’s speculations — that Dr T. was as- 
suming a fearful responsibility upon himself — 
that Edwards fought a great battle with Arminians 
and was victorious — but now all was to be gone 
over again.”—.NV. H. Observer. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 12, 1835. 


PARTIAL TRUTH IN ALL SYSTEMS OF 
BELIEF. 

The editor of the Salem Landmark, after indulging in 
some unworthy sneers at the character of Unitarians, 
proceeds to argue on certain points suggested by one or 
two articles in this paper. We are by no means sure 
that any good can arise from the controversy which he 
commenced. In reading his remarks, he seems to be 
separated from us by so greata gulf, that it is like scream- 
ing into the air to address him. We doubt whether any- 
thing which we can say would reach his ear, but as he 
has—wisely or unwisely—abandoned his sneersand taken 
to argument; we will indulge ourselves in one or two 
additional words. They will be heard by our readers, if 
not by our opponent. 

“Jt is a principle of liberal Christianity,’ he asserts, 
“to believe that no system is absolutely true, and none 
absolutely false. It is a part of the exclusive system, 
which liberal men must be careful to avoid, to believe 
Christianity absolutely true, and infidelity absolutely 
false.”’ 

In the first place, the Landmark does us too much 
honor. We are not the representatives of liberal Chris- 
tianity, but merely humble disciples thereof. We speak 
in the name of no man, no sect, no system, butin our 
own. No other liberal Christian is responsible for the 
views we present, as we have not exchanged a word with 
any one on the subject, and know not how far our views 
may be approved of by our brethren. In stating our 
sentiments, the Landmark, then, would have been more 
correct, had it given them as the sentiments of the Ob- 
server, and not of liberal Christianity. What would he 
say, or what would his brethren say, if we made the 
whole body of the orthodox responsible for the specula- 
tions of the editor of the Salem Landmark? But, in the 
next place, he has not stated our sentiments correctly. 
We do not complain of wilful injustice. 
Our language 


Far from it. 
We dare say he did not understand us. 
was plain, our ideas not very uncommon, our sentences 
of due brevity, but we were all along doubtful whether 
our meaning would reach the mind of our opponent. It 
seems it did not. He makes us say, that “ we must be 
careful to avoid believing Christianity absolutely true 
and infidelity absolutely false.”’ We said nosuch thing. 
Such a statement would be far from expressing our 
opinion. 

Christianity not absolutely true! The reverse of this 
position is the strong hold to which we cling, amid all 
the contentions of sects and parties. So far from being 
indifferent to this fact—so far from having no faith in 
any definite truth—so fur from thinking all modes and 
forms of belief of equal yalue—we never uttered a sylla- 


ble, which implied that the Gospel of Christ was not the © 


perfection of truth and wisdom. If our hearts could be 
read by the eye of man, it would be found that no deeper 
convictions are written thereon, than that pure Christi- 
anity is eternal, absolute ‘Truth—a direct emanation from 
the Divine Mind. 

But while we believe that Christianity is a ray from 
the Everlasting Sun, we know on the highest authority, 
‘that the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehendeth it not.” Jesus himself uttered words 
full of grace and truth, but how little were they under- 
stood by those whom he addressed! And how soon afier 
his ascension, did the Gospel, as it was preached to 
philosophic heathens, become mingled with their errors ! 
What vain janglings, what tumults and rushings to and 
fro of opinions, what wordy wars, what scholastic subtil- 
ties, what a pouring out of ink—and of blood, within a 
few centuries after the King of Truth departed! Was 
pure, absolute truth found among the contentions of coun- 
cils and the hot warfare of ecclesiastics? Were the sys- 
tems, which grew up in those dark days, correct expres- 
sions of the heavenly spirit of Christianity ? Are the 
ideas contained in the authentic creeds of any of the 
great churches of Christendom, identical with the pure 
conceptions of truth which filled the mind of our Divine 
Master? We think not. 
the present day, which distract the bosom of formerly 
peaceful religious communities, bound together, as they 
supposed, in the bands of an infallible creed. Can any 
man look on the existing state of the religious world, 
and believe that any of its sects are entitled to claim 
a monopoly of truth? Can any man flatter himself 
that he is in possession of entire and unmixed truth, 
without the slightest tincture of error? Is there a man 
living, of whom it can be said, that his views of religion 
are, in all respects, identical with those of Jesus Christ ? 
—that he has gained a full and perfect knowledge of the 
truth ? We should like to sit at the feet of such a man. 
We should hail him, almost, asa second Messiah. But this 
The suppesition is almost too preposterous to 
If, then, all our prevalent systems of belief 


Else, why the controversies of 


cannot be. 
be stated. 
contain more or less of error, is it any paradox to assert, 
that the systems of unbelief, which are opposed to them, 
contain more or less of truth? We think not. For our- 
selves—speaking our own opinion, not that of liberal 
Christians or any party—we believe, that so far asa man 
is a Christian, he is in possession of pure and absolute 
truth, and that so far as a man is an infidel to Christian- 
ity, he denies pure and absolute truth. But at the same 
time, we do not know of any who are so entirely Chris- 
tians as to possess all truth, nor of any whoare so entirely 
infidels to Christianity as todeny all truth, The Christian 
in our present state of imperfection, holds many errors— 
not as a Christian, but as a man; and the infidel, with 
our present degree of light, holds many truths—not as 
an infidel, but asa man. Docs not the infidel profess to 
hold, that love to man is the great duty of man, and 
therein is he not nearer to trath—nearer to Christianity— 
than the Christian himself, who indulges in hatred of 
his brother because he differs from him in opinion ? 


Moreover, we believe it to be a fact, that the most bit- 
ter assaults of infidels have been made not against the 
truths held by Christians, but against their errors. When 
we read in an infidel writer an argument against the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, or of the Trinity, we 
cannot help perceiving, that in this respect, he is nearer 
the truth than the Christian whom he attacks for holding 
these doctrines. But when he confounds the érrors 
maintained by Christians, with the truths declared by 
Christ, and proceeds to attack, without discrimination, 
the pure and blessed revelations of the Gospel, we then 
see him departing from the truth, and would extend to 
him the arm of Christian love to reclaim him. Has not 
an infidel of this description some truth and some error 
on his side? And in saying that he has, do we advocate 
the cause of the infidel? God forbid. No man who can 
follow our course of reasoning will say so. 


BOSTON OBSERVER, 


een caeden 


It is of too 


grave and serious i.terest to be discussed thoroughly in 


Bat we will not dwell on this subject. 


the columns of anewspaper. Anda hasty and imperfeet 


discussion is unworthy of the cause. We commend it 


to the attention of men, who think, assured that we shall 
be understood, and not misrepresented. 

With regard to the Editor of the J.andmark, we have 
neither the hope nor the wish to convert him to our opin- 


ions. He seems happy in the magic circle he has drawn 


around himself, and there let him rest. He is disposed 
to support his views, as arguments grow scanty, by an 


appeui to the examples of some of his Unitarian friends, 


” 


whom he “well knows.” We are glad he has such 


respectable acquaintances. Tor our own part, we neither 


“ know” him, nor ever heard of him otherwise than by 
the most distant report, till we found him in the Land- 
mark ; and unless his remarks are more to the point than 
they have been, the present article will close our inter- 


course. Our first and last words to him are, Hail and 


Farewell. 


RAM MOHUN ROY NOT A UNITARIAN! 


A silly article, with the above title, which first 


appeared in the London Christian Observer, is going 
the rounds of the religious newspapers in this country. 
Few men of such rare excellence of character have been 
the subjects of so much calumny as this great Hindoo 
Reformer, on account of his adopting Unitarian senti- 


ments. He was frequently attacked, with reckless and 


unprincipled acrimony, during his life, as not worthy to 
bear the Christian name; but hardly has the grave closed 
over his remains, before a legion of traducers, like the 
devil contending with Michael the archangel for the 
body of Moses, lay claim to his possession, and deny him 
a place with those Christians whose principles he warmly 


espoused and ably defended. ‘ The Lord rebuke them.” 


A writer in the last Christian Observer, alluding to 
the eagerness with which those who call themselves 
“ Unitarians” seize upon every name that can support 
their cause, gives the following interesting statement in 
regard to the Jate Ram Mohun Roy. 

“ After his death, the ¢ Unitarian’ body in this country 
claimed him as a convert and trophy from heathenism to 
their creed ; andthe newspapers teemed with paragraphs 
to that effect. Now,as to what were really Ram Mohun 
Roy’s opinicns on this subject, it matters little to inquire ; 
for, whether a convert from heathenism became truly a 
disciple of Jesus Christ, as ‘very God of very God,’ or 
whether he stopped short at a system which a Pagan, 
ceasing to be a polytheist, would naturally rest in, the 
dectrine itselfis not thereby affected in its truth, or in its 
evidence. But, as the statement went forth, and was 
uncontradicted, that Ram Mohan Roy adopted the opin- 
ions known under the name of Socinianism, it may be 
proper to mention, that Bishop Luscombe of Puris, upon 
seeing in a French journal a statement to that effect, 
copied, he says, from the Times newspaper, wrote a 
reply, in which he remarks ; ‘1 owe it to his memory, 
and to truth, to express my conviction that he was not, 
as the Times newspaper afiirms, Socinian. Last autumn, 
when he was in Paris, he went with me to church, to 
attend our Anglican service. IT was much struck with 
the fervor and the sincerity of recollection with which 
he uttered the responses in our Liturgical prayers. Some 
days after, ] had a long conversation with him upon his 
religious opinions. I to'd him that [ had heard doubts 
expressed respecting the purity of his faith, particularly 
upon the doctrine of Father, Son and Holy Spirit. He 
showed an anxious wish to remove this impression from 
my mind; and assured me that the first chapter of the 
Gospel according to St John was sufficient to convince 
him of the Divinity of Jesus Christ ; ‘and even the first 
verse, said he (1 cite his own words), ‘says enough on 
the subject to confirm me in my adhesion to this doctrine ;’ 
whereupon he quoted to me the passage in Greek. I 
own that he confessed his inability to comprehend the 
doctrine of three persons in one God, and particularly 
the personality of the Holy Ghost; but as to the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ, he declared, in the most decided manner, 
and with much energy. his full belief of it.’ The Bishop 
found him well versed in the Holy Scriptures; and he 
adds, ‘I verily believe that he held orthodox opinions, 
with the exception of the seruple which rested upon his 
mind respecting the Holy Spirit.’ 

“T do not urge Ram Mohun Roy as a model of ortho- 
doxy—far from it: but from this statement it is clear that 
he did not think that the Scriptures teach what is ca!led 


Socinianism. As to his not comprehending the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, no Trinitarian professes to compre- 
hend it; but a man may believe what he cannot explain. 
It is much to be lamented, that when he was in this 
country, he was so much encircled by the Secinian body, 
that he was most unfavorably circumstanced for coming 


to a fuller knowledge, than he had acquired in India, of | 


the real character of Christian doctrine.” 

We have one or two comments to make on this state- 
ment of Bishop Luscombe. It appears on the very face 
of itthat Ram Mohun Roy was no Trinitarian. No one 
but a Bishop would have inferred that he was from his 
language. He expressly declares that he was unable to 
“ comprehend the doctrine of Three Persons in one God.” 
what they do 


’ 


Now, though Trinitarians “ may believe’ 
not profess to “ comprehend,” Ram Mohun Roy was not 
the man to do this. Any one who is aware of the great 
amenity of his manners, and his aversion to injure the 
feelings of another, by the expression of a contrary opin- 
ion, will understand this assertion as a courteous mode of 
declaring his disbelief in the doctrine of the ‘Trinity. 
Agiin—tbe Bishop admits that his “scruples on the 
personality of the Holy Spirit’’ formed an exception to 
his “ orthodox opinions.” An exception to his orthodox 
Why, they are in direct opposition to all or- 
Does Bishop Luscombe suppose that 


opinions ! 
thodox opinions. 
a man can be “ orthodox,” so long as he does not believe 
the doctrine of the Trinity? Does he suppose that a man 
can believe the doctrine of the Trinity, while he has 
scruples with regard to the personality of the Holy 
Ghost? Ram Mobun Roy a Trinitarian, except he did 
not admit the personality of the Holy Ghost!! | Whatis 
Bishop Luscombe thinking of? Has he forgotten his 
theology ? Did the atmosphere of Paris drive from his 
mind the learning which he acquired at Oxford or 
Cambridge? Where were his recollections of Waterland, 
and Bull, and Sherlock, those pillars in the ‘¢ Anglican 
Church”? Does he not know that the very Athanasian 
creed which he says or sings whenever he performs divine 
service, insists ona belief in ‘ Three Persons in one God, 
without dividing the essence or confounding the sub- 
stance,’ without which “all men will without doubt per- 
ish everlastingly” ? How could the good Bishop so far for- 
get himself and the written symbols of his own venerable 
Church, as to sanction the idea, that Ram Mohun Roy 
was orthodox, when he expressed his heresy, in the very 
But Ram 


So does 


“ article of a standing or a falling Church.” 

Mohun Roy believed in the Divinity of Christ. 
every Unitarian in India, England, or America. Not in 
the orthodox theories of that doctrine, but in the Scrip- 
tural doctrine itself. His explanation of the first chapter 
of John, we venture to say, was similar to what may be 
If a belief in 
the Divinity of Christ makes us Trinitarians, we should 


heard in any Unitarian pulpit in the land. 
all be liable to the charge. But it is one thing to believe 
that the fulness of the Godhead” dwelt in the Man 
Ch. ist Jesus, according to the good pleasure of the Father, 
and quite another, that the Deity is divided into Three 
Persons, one of whom died on the cross, to make an 
atonement to the other. 


The writer in the Christian Observer laments that 
Ram Mohun Roy while in England, was so much encir- 
cled by the Socinian body, that he was most unfavorably 
circumstanced for coming to a fuller knowledge, than he 
had acquired in India, of the real character of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. The ignorance betrayed in this paragraph 
of the whole history of Ram Mohun Roy while in India, 
both before and after his conversion to Christianity, is 
too palpable to be set right. It can only excite a smile 
of contempt in every reader who knows anything of the 
facts. 


POLITICAL ASPECT OF CATHOLICISM. 


We are unable to sympathize with the fears which 
many of our contemporaries entertain, of the political 
dangers which menace us from the spread of the Catholic 
religion, Granting all that they in their alarm assert, we 


do not believe that the nambersa of these who entertain 


that faith will ever be so considerable im ons country, as 
to cast a shadow over our political prosperity, or subvert 
Catholicism looks for 
proselytes chiefly among the ignorant, or else among 


the principles of repubheanism. 


those in whom the imaginative faculty predominates, and 
whose sensibility is powerfully affected hy the peculiar 
influences which that form of religion holds oat. Now, 
in this country the people are remarkably inteHigent, 
and gifted much more with practieal good sense than 
with fancy and imagination, and can only be convinced 
by arguments addressed to the understanding. The ae~ 
cession to the Catholic ranks consists of emigrants already 
professing that faith, and not of converts to it. 

Neither do we believe there is anything in the nature 
of the Catholic religion itself, which should preven 
those who profess it from being good citizens under this 
or any other form of government. The countrymen of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton siiould be vesy slow to hold 
such an opinion. That the nature of the obedience 
which they owe to the Pope, and the subordinate orders 
of the hierareby, conflicts at all with their duty as patriots: 
and good citizens, is a position which, thongh frequently 
asserted by those who know nothing about it, has beer 
constantly denied by the Catholics themselves, who ap- 
peal to history in support of its truth. During the life of 
Mr Pitt, and at his suggestion, the opinions of six of the 
most celebrated continental universities were taken as to 
the right of the Pope to interfere in the temporal coneerns 
of any country ; and the answers given by each were 
such as to satisfy the most timid Protestant that he had 
no such power. Unjust (till the recent act) as England 
ever has been to the Catholics, they have uniformly been 
faithful and loyal subjects to her, from the t'me when 
her fleets, in the days of Elizabeth, under the command 
ofa Catholic nobleman, defeated the Armada of Spain, 
to the present period. 

But though we have nothing to fear from the natural 
effects of Catholicism, we may have something to fear 
from the Catholics themselves. They belong principally | 
to a nation more remarkable for zeal than discretion, and 
who may be driven by persecution and evil-speaking to 
acts of violence. The very same religious enthusiasm 
which makes some denominations of Protestants so loud 
and fierce in their denunciations of Popery, will of course 
create in the Catholics themselves a proportionate liveli- 
ness of resentment. We must count the cost before we 
revile the religion of those who are at once zealous, 
ignorant and passionate. 

In arecent number of the N. E. Spectator, we find the 
fullowing paragraph in a communication :— 

“ A true hearted Roman Catholic in his intercourse 
with Protestants, is not to be believed or trusted, in any- 
thing, under any circumstances, one way or another. 


This is according to their own showing. Papists have 
decreed and published the naked fact.” 

And again— 

“ Such men do not deserve the confidence of American 
citizens. They have no right to ask it. They ought to 
blush to look a Protestant in the face,—treacherous and 
false-hearted, the tools of a foreign despot, sent among us 
to crush liberty, and root up and overturn everything 
dear to American hearts, under the specious pretence of 
performing missionary labor. * Wolvesin sheep’s cloth- 
ing.” They should neither be shot not burnt. Neither 
should they have our countenance in any shape or man- 
ner. They are our sworn enemies.” 

* Ought not to be shot or burnt.’’—Is the writer quite 
sure of that? The Catholics are certainly under great 
obligations to him for his merciful spirit. Such senti- 
ments are a melancholy proof of the effects of religious 
bigotry, when combined with ignorance, arrogance 
and self-conceit. They are equally disgraceful to the 
head and the heart of the writer. The least enlightened 
Catholic, that ever, with a sincere spirit of devotion, 
knelt before a picture of the Virgin Mary, or swallowed 
a consecrated wafer, is nearer to the kingdom of Heaven 
than this ferocious bigot, who utters, with so much cool- 


ness, these foul slanders against a denomination which 
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if 
this is the language which Protestants intend to use 
towards Catholics, we have something to fear, but it is 
from indignant flesh and blood, and not from abstract 
principles. 


numbers Fenelon and Cheverus among its members. 


*,’ The House of Representatives on Friday last 
made choice of Rey. Andrew Bigelow of Taunton, to 
preach the next Election Sermon. 


{> A few words for the apologists of the Pastor of 
Bowdoin Street Church in our next. 


To Corkeseonpents.—We were glad to hear from 
H., and from A. 8B. They will appear soon. 

A Reformer will be inserted. 

R. has our sincere thanks for bis article, which will 
appear in a few weeks. We hope to hear from him 
again, as he suggests. 

G. E. E. is received and will appear as soon as we 
have disposed of some other communications. 

Several communications in poetry and prose, have 
been received from our regular correspondents, and will 
be inserted as soon as possible. 

Ariicles not admitted, or mentioned in the Notices to 
Correspondents, are left with the Publisher. 


HOUVUCGES OF BOOKS: 


The Life of the Rev. George Crabbe, L. L. B., 
by his son, the Rev. George Crabbe, A.M. Cam- 
bridge and Boston: James Munroe & Co. 


An interesting and well written life of a poet, remark- 
able for the moral purity and soundness of his writings, 
as well as their poetical merit. The biography is simple 
and unpretending, free from exaggeration, and giving a 
picture of the man as well as of the poet. ‘he first 
an account of the youthful 
poet, are deeply interesting and touching. It would be 
difficult to find a more natural and moving narrative of 
severe trials and manly submission. 


hundred pages, containing 


An Address, introductory to the fourth Course 
of the Franklin Lectures, delivered at the Masonic 
Temple Noy. 3, 1834. By Charles Follen, J. U. 
D., Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture in Harvard University. Boston: Tuttle & 
Weeks, Printers. ] 

This isa most excellent Address—full of truth and 
beauty—breathing the most elevated and pure sentiments. 
Dr Follen points out, with great force, but in a manner 
perfectly free from extravagance, “some of the prevalent 
errors, which retard the progress of civilization amongst 
us.’ He speaks of the dangers resulting from national 
self-conceit--from a disposition to underrate the products 
of domestic industry—from a mercenary spirit—from a 
tame subserviency to Fashion—and from the decline of 
the religious principle. His observations are directed 
immediately to the working men, but may be read with 
advantage by all. His remarks on the last head, partic- 
ularly on the connexion between religion and the fine 
arts, contain much beautiful poetry and sound philosophy, 
conveyed in language of great simplicity and clearness. 
We hope every working man (so called) will read this 
pamphlet; he may be assured that it contains the true 
doctrine, though it differs essentially from what he some- 
times hears preached to him. 


(For the Boston Observer.) 
OBITUARY. 


Diep, January 5th, Mrs Avetine M. Barnarp, aged 25, 
wife of Rey. C. F. Barnard, Minister at large in this city, and 
daughter of Hon. N. P. Russell. 


The life of this lady was one of those, which it is impossible 
to remember without strong gratitude for the privilege of hav- 
ing witnessed them. They who, like the writer, remember her 
from her early years, call up the image of a child gentle, affec- 
tionate, and serene ; delighting in all filial, sisterly, and 
friendly services and attentions ; distinguished by the same 


scrupulous tenderness of conscience, controlled by the same 
ever-present sense of duty, which so dignified her later life. 
Others have seen, with them, how beautifully this proinise was 
fulfilled ; how, coming forward into society under advantages, 
which her singular good seuse taught her to value at neither 
more nor less than their worth, she brought her gifted and cul- 
tivated mind, and her most wituing manners, (in which the 
very soul of purity and benevolence spoke),to make others 
wiser, better and happier, wherever she appeared, whether 
it was in those homes of her friends, where she was as one of 
their own; in the more extended social circle; in the familiar 
dwellings of the poor ; or in the caressing group of the children 
whom she was leading to God. All, who knew her, respected 
in her an intelligent energy, on which it was plain they might 
rely for any service, which opportunity might permit, and a 
devoted love of usefulness dictate, Attentive to the least 
claims, aud most delicately mindful of the feelings of all, she 
was loved by muny as very few are loved. Providence seem- 
ed to have just brought her into precisely the sphere where 
her excellent virtues would be most beneficially exerted for 
others’ good, and most favorably displayed for their imitation. 
But a different, a darkly mysterious doom was written; and 
in four weeks from the day, when, with the fairest prospects, 
her bridal home received her, she was conveyed to the house 
appointed forall the living. ‘Then it became known, as nothing 
else could have revealed it, how near to an augel she was, if 
angels could suffer, in the patience, which permitted her to be 
not only merely unrepining, but so active and so cheerful, so 
interested in others, and so forgetful of herself, through a peri- 
od in which intense pain could have been only varied and re- 
lieved, at times, by what, to so many, would have been utterly 


disheartening debility. 


“Why are the loved ones weeping 
Around the spot, where now thy form is Jain? 
There is no cause for grief, that thou art, sleeping 
Free from each trial, and untouched by pain. 


“Thy spirit’s light burned here mid shades of sorrow ; 
Thy weary form hath needed this repose 5 

Calm be thy rest, until the eternal morrow 
Its cloudless glory on thy dwelling throws.” 


SUMMARY. 


Apsournep Temperance Mrrrina.—Agreeably to 
adjournment, the fiiends of temperance met at the Bow- 
doin-street Meeting-house, on ‘luesday evening. Hon. 
8. 'T. Armstrong, presided. ‘The meeting was opened 
with prayer by Rev. Dr Bolles. 

Horace Mann, Esq., of this city, then rose and offered 
the following Resolution :— 


Resolved, That the evils of intemperance press with 
peculiar weight and aggravation upon the pour ;—that 
those evils are greater than any which happen in the 
course of nature, or in the order of Providence ; — and 
that society cannot be absolved from its obligation to 
bestow upon the poor the charity of its pecuniary aid, 
unul, by a nobler charity, it shall rescue them from suf- 
fering and degradation by securing to them the blessing 
of ‘Temperance. 

Rev. Mr Hague offered the following Resolution :— 


Resolved, That the influence of the American Tem- 
perance Reform on foreign countries furnishes a strong 
motive to prosecute the enterprize with renewed vigor. 


John A. Bolles, Esq. then offered the following resolu- 
tion :— 7 

Resolved, That it is peculiarly important to enlist in 
the cause of Temperance, men of science and literature, 
—both on account of the peculiar exposure to the seduc- 
tions of intemperance, und of the extent of the influence 
which they exert upon mankind. 


Two other gentlemen were expected to address the 
meeting; but, as they were absent, after the singing of 
a hymn, Rev. Mr Gray, minister at large, offered a few 
remarks, suggested by the words, 

‘* Hear the mother, children pleading 
Heaven relief would quickly send ! 
Cruel monster.” 


in the hymn which had been sung. He related several 
facts which had come within his knowledge in the 
course of his visits among the poor in the city, which 
were well described in these lines; one of them had oc- 
curred that very day, where the mother, a Christian 
woman, surrounded by her little children, was obliged 
to hide every knife and razor in the house, fearing that 
her husband, raving from the fumes of the poison admin- 
istered by her neighbor, would murder her. 


Harvarp Univensity.--The Board of Overseers on 
Thursday concurred with the President and Feilows in 
the appointment of Joel Giles, as Instructor in) Natural 
Religion and Moral Philosophy—of Christopher Dunkin, 
as Tutor in Greek — of Henry 8. MeKean, as ‘Tutor in 
Latin—of Edgar Buckingham, as Instructor in Hebrew, 
and William Channing Appteton as Proctor, in place of 
Henry R. Cleaveland, resigned. Hon. Leverett Salton- 
stall of Salem, was elected a member of the Board, in 
place of Dr William Spooner, resigned. The appoint- 
ment of Dr Boott of London, a distinguished Botinist, 
formerly of this city, as Professor of Natural History in 
the University, was reported at the Board of Overscers, 
for confirmation at a meeting on Thursday last. For 
the purpose of increasing the fund for the endowment of 
this professorship, so that the income may afford an ade- 
quate salary for a Professor, a subseription of ten thou- 
sand dollars has lately been made by a number of gen- 
tlemen of this city, and paid over to the treasurer of the 
University. The Board adjourned to meet again on 
Thursday next. 


The Corporation of Harvard College are about erect- 
ing a new Jibrary Hall, on the south side of the road 
from the College yard, to cost about $340,000 — this sum, 
and about $10,000 more, having been received from the 
estate of the late Christopher Gore. 


Professor Longfellow, it is understood, has accepted 
the appointment of Professor of Modern Languages in 
Harvard University ; but will spend a year in Europe 
previous to entering upon the duties of his office. 


Sects in Ouro ~— There are more denominations of 
Christians in Obio, than probably in any other State in 
the Union. In Cincinnati alone, we count six Presby- 
terian societies, three Baptist, five Methodist, two Episco- 
palian, two Quaker, (Orihodox and Hicksites.) two Ro- 
man Catholic, one Unitarian, one Swedenborgian, ove 
Jewish congregation, one Universalist, one German 
Lutheran, one African, one Mormon, one “ Fanny 
Wright” society, and many others I do not know of. 
Some of the churehes are very large and splendid. Dr 
Beecher’s church (second Presbyterian) is a very hand- 
some building, —so also the Unitarian, the fifth street 
Methodist, the sixth street Baptist, and the new Episco- 
pal church on fourth street. ‘This last is the most mag- 
nificent building —- the most chaste and beautiful church 
in the United States. It is said to have cost about $50,- 
(090, and is built for Bishop Mellvaine, Bishop of Ohio, 
a gentlemin of splendid talents. 


Beruin Missionary Socrery.-— Four Missionaries of 
the Society for Foreign Missions, recently established at 
Berlin in Prussia, who embarked during the last autumn, 
have arrived at the Cape of Good Hope. About the 
time of their arrival, a party, headed by Dr Smith, of 
Cape Town, under an association in London, were 
ready 1o start on a tour for exploring the territory situ- 
ated between the most advanced missionary stations 
and De La Goa Bay. At the request of the exploring 
party these four missionaries accompanied them, with a 
view of occupying a field of labor in that quarter—Mis- 
sionary Herald. 


Ruenisa Misstonany Socrety.—- This society, con- 
stituted by the union of the smaller associations of Bar- 
men, Elberfield, Wesel, Cologne, and Mark received, 
during the year preceding its last report 34,576 franes ; 
and expended 35,746 francs. It bas four stations in 
South Africa, all within the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope; at which there are eight missionaries. The soci- 
ety has fourteen candidates for missionary service in a 
course of education at its Seminary.—Jb. 


MARKED, 

In this city, on Sunday evening, Ist inst. by Rev.Dr. 
Lowell, Mr George Jennison to Miss Sarah T. Farmer. 

On Wednesday evening, 4th inst. by Rev. Dr Sharp, 
Mr David J. Foster, of Petersham, to Miss Charlotte 
Fowle. 

In Walpole, N. H. by Rev. Mr Storer, Mr Jason 
Boyden to Miss Caroline M. Fuller. 

In Keene, N. H. Rey. Frederick West Holland, of 
this city, to Miss Harriet, daughter of the late Judge 
Newcomb, of K. 

In Newport, N. H. 28th ult. Rev. O. Augustus Dodge 
of Lexington, Ms. to Miss Alice Cheney. 


DESH: 
In this city, on Monday last, Rey. Bens. B. Wisxer, 
D. D. formerly Pastor of the Old South Church. 

In Littleton, 4th inst. Mr Silas Bullard, of this city, 
from injuries received by the upsetting of the Keene 
and Boston mail stage the day previous. 

In Westford, 28th ult. Amos Bancroft, son of Rev 
Ephraim Abbott, 14 months. ; 

In Wentworth, N. H. 23d ult. Hon. Thomas Whip- 
ple, aged 59, for many years one of the first physicians 
in his native county, and a representative in the State 
Legislature and in Congress. 


’ 
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{ For the Boston Observer. ] 
CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
* And suddenly there was with the angela multitude of the 


heavenly host praising God and saying, * Glory to God in the high- 


est, and on earth peace, good will towards men.’ ” Luke. 


Calm, on the listening ear of night, 
Come heaven's melodious strains, 
Where wild Judea stretches far, 
Her silver-mantled plains ; 
Celestial choirs from courts above, 
Shed sacred glories there ; 
And angels with their sparkling lyres, 
Make music on the air. 


The answering hills of Palestine, 
Send back the glad reply ; 

And greet from all their holy heights, 
The day-spring from or: bigh. 

O’er the blue depths of Galilee, 
There comes a holier calm, 

And Sharon waves, in solemn praise, 
Her silent groves of palm. 


“ Glory to God !”’—the lofty strain 
The realms of ether fills ; 

Tlow sweeps the song of solemn joy, 
O’er Judah’s sacred hills ! 

‘“* Glory to God !’—the sounding skies 
Loud with their anthems ring— 

“ Peace to the earth—good will to men, 
From heaven’s Eternal King!” 


Light on thy hills, Jerusalem ! 
The Saviour now is born! 
And bright on Bethlehem’s joyous plains, 
Breaks the first Christmas morn. 
Moriah lifis her radiant brow, 
And praise is vocal there ; 
And sunny, palm-wreathed Olivet, 
Sends up her morning prayer. 


This day shall Christian tongues be mute ? 
And Christian hearts be cold ? 

O catch the anthem, that from heaven, 
O’er Judah’s mountains rolled. 

When nightly burst from seraph harps, 
That high and glorious lay— 

“ Let man rejoice! let earth be glad ! 
Salvation comes today 


? 


Babs: 


COBBSCLLOWS. 


CHINESE CUSTOMS. 
Cuina Sea, Jury 7, 1834. 

Jam now on my way from Canton to Singa 
pore; for which movement you will probably 
have learned the reasons before this reaches you. 
The passage at this season of the year is long: 
we have been out more than four weeks and shall 
not probably reach Singapore in less than two 
more. I spehd my time chiefly in the study of 
Chinese, but not to the best advantage, as I have 
noteacher. . . . Isend you a few lines from 
my common-place book. I inserted there from 
time to time a notice of such peculiarities of the 
Chinese as happened to attract my attention. 
They will amuse your readers, while they ac- 
quaint them with this strange people’s character. 

1. The Chinese suppose the abdomen to be 
the seat of the mind — the place of thought; we, 
the head. 

2. ‘They make the left hand the place of hon- 
or; we, the right. 

3. They play shuttlecock with the foot; we, 
with the hand. 

4. ‘They unnaturally compress the feet of fe- 
males for the sake of beauty ; we, the waist. 


5, They change the outer garments most fre- 
quently ; we, those next the body. 

6. Their color for mourning is white; ours, 
black. 

7. They give ladies the lowest place; we, the 
highest. 

8. Among them a widow must obey the old- 
est son; among us, the son must obey the widow. 

9. We provide for the living poor; they, for 
the dead — provide them coffins and a grave. 

10. They regard the emperor’s happiness and 
that of other rulers as the great object to be 
sought ; we, the people’s. 

11. Their nurses carry children upon the 
back; ours, in the arms. 

12. When they meet and salute a friend, they 
join and shake their own hands; we, each oth- 
ers. 

13. They consider it polite to be covered — to 
wear a cap at a table and in company ; we, to be 
uncovered. 

14. They drink (wine) at the beginning of a 
feast; we, at the end. 


15. They drink wine hot; we, cold (if at all.) 

16. They take the principal dish (rice) last ; 
we, first. 

17. Among them, the traveller furnishes a bed ; 


among us, the inn-keeper. 

18. Among them, the buyer furnishes scales ; 
among us, the seller. (Every one carries his own 
scales to market for fear of being cheated.) 


19. They sell wood by weight; we, by meas- 
ure. (So with many other articles.) 
20. They read and write perpendicularly ; we, 


horizontally ; they from right to left; we from 
left to right. 

21. They place the text at the bottom of the 
page, and the notes or comments at the top; we, 
vice versa. 

22. They wear the beards long and shave the 
head; we, vice versa. (They, however, leave a 
circular space about three inches in diameter on 
the crown unshaven, and wear the hair braided 
and dangling on the back.) 

23. Among them, thousands die of eating and 
drinking too little, because they cannot get food ; 
among us, of eating and drinking too much. 

24. They say that men are by nature good; 
we, that they are evil. 

25. Among them there is want of work to be 
done; among us, of men to do it. 

26. They despise priests and lawyers, (for 
theirs are despicable ;) we honor them. 

27. They worship the serpent; we kill it. 


This list might be greatly extended; but the 
above will serve as a specimen, and tend to show 
in some degree, how vastly the Chinese differ 
from the people of the west—Vt. Chron. 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


There is something in the wildness and sub- 
limity of mountain scenery, that tends to remind 
us rather of eternity than decay. The perishable 
works of man are nowhere to be seen. No city 
lies in gloomy ruins, to show the outlines of its 
faded greatness; no remnant of a sanctuary here 
stands to show the worship that has passed away. 
We see no falling records of the glorious deeds 
of those whose names are learnt in history’s page. 
We stand upon the mountain, and we scarcely 
know that man exists upon the earth. This is 
not the land where arts have died, or science 
been forgot; those rocks never echoed the elo- 
quence of orators, or the song of the poet; these 
waters never bore the proud ships of the mer- 
chant; the soil never yielded to man the fruits of 
his industry. It is not here that the finger of 
time can be recognised. In vain would he set 
his mark on snows that never fell, or disturb the 


fast bound form of adamantine ice. In vain he 
stretches out his hand where the rushing torrent 
and the waving waterfall, blest with an eternity of 
youth, dash on their headlong course, regardless 
of the blighting power that withers strength, or 
lulls to rest the creations aud the creatures of 
mortality. Here may we pause, and say that time 
has lost his power. Here may we view the faint 
efforts of ‘Time overthrown in an instant. Chan- 
ges there are; but the work of an hour has de- 
feated the slow progress of decay. The lightning 
of the thunder storm, the blowing tempest, the 
engulfing flood, the overspreading avalanche, 
have effaced from the surface of nature the im- 
press of Time, and left nought in the change to 
remind us of age. Surely there are scenes in 
life which seem created to awaken in mankind 
the recollection, that even time can lose its power. 
W ho will not feel the nothingness of the pleasures, 
the cares, nay, even the sorrows of our petty span, 
when, for a moment he dwells with his heart and 
soul, upon the thoughts of an eternity! Yes, it 
will sober the gay, it will comfort the grieved. 


THE DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 


Beautiful is that season of life when we can 
say in the language of scripture, “Thou hast the 
dew of thy youth.” But of these flowers, death 
gathers many. He places them upon his bosom, 
and his form is changed to something less terrific 
than before. We learn to gaze and shudder not; 
for he carries in his arms the sweet blossoms of 
our earthly hopes. We shall see them all again, 
blooming in a happier land. Yes, death brings 
us again to our friends. They are waiting for us, 
and we shall not be long. They have gone before 
us, and are like the angels in heaven. They stand 
upon the borders of the grave, to welcome us 
with the countenance of affection, which they 
wore on earth, yet more lovely, more radiant, 
more spiritual. Death has taken thee, too, sweet 
sister, and “thou hast the dew of thy youth.” 
He hath placed thee upon his bosom, and _ his 
stern countenance wears a smile. The “far 
country” seems nearer, and the way less dark, for 
thou hast gone before, passing so quickly to thy 
rest, that day itself dies not more calmly. And 
thou art there waiting to bid us welcome, when 
we shall have done here the work given us to do, 
and shall go lience to be seen no more on earth.— 
Professor Long fellow. 


A Sunpay in Geneva.—Today being Sunday, 
the shops are all closed as hermetically as in Lon- 
don. Fruit, vegetables and flowers beautiful and 
abundant, are the only things exposed for sale. 
The churches (we looked into three or four) were 
crowded ; all the females, of whatever rank, with 
the exception of four or five, wore the white veil 
of soft muslin, plain or embroidered, thrown over 
the hair; the effect of this simple head-dress is 
singularly graceful and becoming. We remarked 
many fine eyes, and soft complexions of a pale 
but rich brown, (a kind of coloring that is very 
beautiful when the roundness of the contours 
indicate health,) but no head that could be called 
really handsome, — agreeable countenances, and 
graceful deportments, but nothing that wrote itself 
on the memory.—4 Lady’s Reminiscences. 


“Give me,” said an infidel to a distinguished 
French divine, “your principles, and I will be a 
better man than yourself.” 

“Begin,” replied the believer, “with being a 
better man, and you will soon have my principles.” 

The promise of our gracious Redeemer har- 
monizes with this sentiment :—“If any man will 
do his will, he shall know of the doctrine wheth- 
er it be of God.” 
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We received the following article after our paper was 
made up, but wishing to oblige our friends, from 
whom it came, by an early publication, we issue 
an additional page.—PusiisueEr. 


{For the Bosten Observer.] 
THE FIRST PARISH IN HAVERHILL. 


In the Landmark of January 31, 1835, a paper 
edited by the Rev. Dudley Phelps, once the min- 
ister settled in the First Parish in Haverhill, is an 
editorial article, under the head, “Rev. Joseph 
Whittlesey’s Address and Sermon,” which is cal- 
culated to make erroneous impressions as to the 
conduct of the Unitarians of that Parish, on the 
minds of readers unacquainted with the Editor, 
and the state of things in that Parish. To prevent 
or correct such erroneous impressions is the ob- 
ject of this brief history of the Parish and parties 
relative to the transactions referred to by the edi- 
tor, following them pretty much in his order, to 
the present time, when the Rey. Editor says the 
Unitarians are — “alone in their glory.” 

Mr Phelps was settled in the Parish, January 
9, 1828, under the condition, on both sides, 
of ending the contract by giving three months’ 
notice. At his settlement the majority, in his 
favor, was so very small, that if two persons, 
then avowedly Unitarians, but under certain do- 
mestic influence,—two others, who had seldom if 
ever before, and never but twice since been 
seen in the Meeting-house, except to vote for Mr 
Phelps at Parish meetings,—and one, not a voter, 
but who was illegally brought in from another 
Parish,—had not voted in his favor, the majority 
would have been against him. The Editor says: 

“ In the fall of 1832 the anti-orthodox party, in 
the First Congregational Society, which party was 
less than one third of the regular supporters of 
the Society and the attendants on its services, be- 
gav to rally themselves to put down the orthodox. 
By calling to their aid many of the unprincipled 
and irreligious scattered ever the whole town, and 
some from beyond the limits of the town, they were 
able on the second trial to out-vote the orthodox. 
Unitarianism was the watchword of this heteroge- 
neous mass. The two most active leaders were 
professed disciples of Fanny Wright.” 

Previously to 1832 there had been one Parish 
meeting to dismiss Mr Phelps, which did not so 
vote. His preaching and conduct had been so 
obnoxious that nearly twenty had left the parish 
and so were not voters ; and probably the majority 
in his favor had been at some time even greater 
than on his settlement. But in the summer of 
1832, he had become offensive to several of the 
orthodox, who were of his church. Those indi- 
viduals of the orthodox party, requested the Unita- 
rians to call a Parish meeting to dismiss him. 
They urged the thing repeatedly and. very hard, 
and declared that many of the orthodox party were 
dissatisfied with him and would not vote for bin, 
and perhaps some might vote against him. They 
pressed the matter considerably, and said his dis- 
mission would be certain, for the Unitarians might 
vote to dismiss him, and the orthodox would not 
resist it.— For that cause solely, the Unitarians 
petitioned for a Parish meeting to dismiss Mr 
Phelps. They would not otherwise have thought 
of it. 

While the petition fora Parish meeting was cir- 
culating for signers, one of the orthodox church 
members gave information that there had already 
been one deputation sent to Mr Phelps by his 
Jriends, as the whole orthodox party were styled, 
to request him to “ alter his style of preaching.”— 
That Mr Phelps had not complied ;—That there 
was then a committee of his friends, or of the 
church, to wait upon him and request him in the 
alternative to “either alter his manner of preach- 
ing or ask a dismission”—that a time was appoint- 


ed to wait upon Mr Phelps for the purpose ; 
—and he requested that the application for the 
Parish meeting might be delayed till Mr Phelps’ 
determination should be made known ; as possibly, 
thereby, the disgrace to him of having a Parish 
meeting called against him, might be avoided.— 
Time for that interview was amicably arranged, 
and the result was that the committee returned 
word for the Parish meeting to go on. 

Before. the meeting, the orthodox party made 
an unwritten proposal to the Unitarians to have 
the Parish funds equally divided between the two 
parties, and the orthodox to separate from the Pa- 
rish. The Unitarians declined receiving any pro- 
posals, unless in writing; but consented to an 
equitable division, if the proposals should be made 
in writing, which, however, the orthodox declined 
to make, and the Parish meeting was had in Sep- 
tember. The orthodox instigators, disregarding 
all their plighted faith, on which, alone, the meet- 
ing had been called, all voted for him, and so he 
stood firm “in his glory.” It seems they had a 
previous meeting, at which they voted that it was 
a church affair, and that therefore they must be 
united; and so at the Parish meeting no one was 
allowed to vote against him, however otherwise 
his personal wishes might be. As to the Anti-Or- 
thodox calling to their aid many of the unprinci- 
pled and irreligious scattered over the whole town 
and beyond the limits of the town, [I believe one 
only came from out of the limits of the Parish, 
and he was and is a man of good character, had 
lived in the village, and was a legal voter in the 
Parish, not having ever joined any other society, 
because they were not Unitarian. None came 
from out of town. One, only, who was brought 
up in the Parish, always taxed there, a constant 
attendant at meetings, being a mariner, had been 
absent a while, and was returned. As to the oth- 
ers who are said to have been called in to vote, 
all but one of them had previously been solicited, 
by the orthodox runners (for the orthodox were 
much the best organized) to come in and vote for 
Mr Phelps. Which party got in the most, it is im- 
possible to say: and their principles and religion 
were at least so acceptable to the orthodox, as to 
induce the orthodox to try to employ them. 
That they did not frequent Mr Phelps’ preaching 
might be because they did not like it. 

There are in the quoted paragraph four obvi- 
ous falsehoods. First, the Editor says that the 
anti-orthodox party began to rally to put down 
the Orthodox. It was not so. The rally was 
begun and set agoing by the Orthodox themselves. 
They stirred up the others to go on. They set the 
machine moving. It was not thought of till they 
named it, and promised aid, or at least no opposi- 
tion, which promise they afterwards treacherously 
broke. Second, the object was not to put down 
the Orthodox, but with many it was simply and 
wholly to get rid of an cbnoxious and offensive 
preacher. Third, he says that Unitarianism was 
the watch word. Jt was not so. The watch 
word, if there was any, was Dudley Phelps. That 
name incited to action. That decided those other- 
wise neutral. Rally to put down the Orthodox! 
Many of those that joined for the meeting, and 
among them the most zealous and active of all, have 
attended Orthodox meetings ever since the parish 
got quiet. Fourth, He says, “the two most ac- 
tive leaders were professed disciples of Fanny 


Wright.” It was not so. There is no truth in 
the assertion. Do, Rev. Editor, read the ninth 
commandment. 


After the Parish meeting in September — Mr 
Phelps, having previously had a meeting of con- 
sultation with his friends, as the Orthodox called 
themselves, came to the conclusion to ask a dis- 
mission; and accordingly intimated it from the 
pulpit. This made a disturbance among certain 


women, by whose influence it was so managed 
that the dismission was not requested by him. 
That course was said to be much to the dissatis- 
faction of some of those dear friends, who in 
September had voted for him; but with the ex- 
pectation that he would ask his dismission. An- 
other Parish meeting was called in November, at 
which it would seem some of those friends of 
Mr Phelps forgot to vote in his favor. They 
probably thought that once was enough to be 
dragged up to meeting to vote for a friend, which 
they hated, and the majority voted to dismiss him, 
which—set him adrift “ in his glory.” — His three 
months’ notice expired February 9, 1833,—when 
he quitted the pulpit. In the course of the win- 
ter the Orthodox party called an ecclesiastical 
council to advise them whether to secede quietly 
from the Parish without any part of the funds, 
which, it is supposed, they were ashamed to ask 
for, since they had disregarded their first proposal. 
The council advised them to hold their connexion 
with the Parish till the annual meeting, which 
would be in April, and make one effort more to 
get a majority and so control the whole funds. At 
the annual meeting, however, they were again 
defeated by an increased majority ; and so before 
the first of May, when they would be liable to be 
taxed if they stayed, they all seceded, and Mr 
Phelps also. Then came the question that tried 
their souls. They had fought most desperately 
to retain their dear Pastor. They even had risked 
and lost all claim to the funds in striving for him. 
They had now got him; free ; clear ; unincum- 
bered ; undisputed; with none to molest them 
for him. The joy must have been foo great. It 
was dangerous ; and so they took Mr Whittlesey ; 
and left Mr Phelps—* alone in his glory.” 

In reference to the transactions of the summer 
of 1833, Mr Phelps says, “ In the meantime, as the 
orthodox had left the First Parish, the Universal- 
ists who had for many years been organized into a 
regular society in the village, and who had been 
solicited by the Unitarians to go into the First Par- 
ish and help them against the orthodox, but who 
had refused such solicitation, now felt that they 
might as well go in and share the spoil, as leave it 
to the undisturbed possession of its recent monop- 
olizers. 'The spoils, by the way, were a Fund of 
about fourteen thousand dollars, intended and de- 
signed, as there is no doubt, for the support of an 
orthodox ministry.” 

This is gross misrepresentation. The Univer- 
salists had no idea of interfering with those Funds, 
until they were almost driven to it by the orthodox. 

After the annual meeting in April, 1833, indi- 
viduals of the orthodox party and Church proposed 
to the Universalists to join the First Parish and out- 
vote the Unitarians. One of the Universalists said 
to the man proposing it, Mr , Universalists 
have more principle than that. The Mr ——— 
did not understand the implied rebuke, and he 
and others, time after time, fer many days advis- 
ed, urged, persuaded them to join the first Parish, 
take control of the Funds, and settle a Universalist 
minister there. The Universalists objected that 
it was nol right ; —that the funds did not belong 
to them ; — that it would be unjust ;—that even 
the Orthodox would not suffer it, but would go 
back and oppose and prevent it.— But they were 
told that the Orthodox would never oppose it; 
but that if necessary some of the Orthodox would 
come and help the Universalists settle their min- 
ister there ;—— that they were fools if they did not 
do it. — Being so advised, urged, entreated, ridicul- 
ed, at length they did come to take the control. — 
But Sept. 30, when they were about settling their 
minister, these very Orthodox, with the Baptists, 
and Free-willers, 163 in all, with the concurrence 
of most of the Unitarians, who were likely, other- 
wise, to lose the whole, came in and joined the 
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Parish in the forenoon, and in the afternoon came 
to the Parish meeting, overruled it, voted to di- 
vide the whole Funds among the several socie- 
ties and to petition the Legislature therefor : — 
thus violating a solemn pledge given by the Or- 
thodox to the Univeralists, not to interfere. — The 
Parish, so constituted, afterwards voted the form 
of a petition to the Legislature and chose a com- 
mittee to prosecute it. —It was intended that, after 
the division of the Funds, the members of each 
society should go back to their respective socie- 
ties with their portion of the division. — The Uni- 
versalists did remonstrate against the division. — 
The Unitarians did not remonstrate, although the 
Rey. Editor says they did: —they only asked to 
have their share put out of danger of another 
irruption. — But the petitions were not granted — 
and now the “heterogenous” coalition was likely 
to be dissolved, and no spoils obtained. 'Time 
pressed hard. — Taxing time was near. Despatch 
seemed necessary. What could be done? The 
Unitarians had discovered that the game was be- 
ing so played as to defraud them of any part, for a 
proposal had been suggested to some Universalists 
to divide the Funds into four equal parts, one for 
each society, except the Unitarians, which was 
indignantly refused for the treason it implied to 
the Unitarians. — One other measure of the coali- 
tion was to raise all their force ; callin more mem- 
bers from their respective societies, as a forlorn 
hope ;—sell the meetinghouse to the control of 
the Orthodox to secure it in any future struggle — 
and to settle Mr Whittlesey in the Parish on an 
agreement to give the Baptist and Free-will soci- 


eties $125,00 a year, each, out of the income and 
leave the Universalists and Unitarians both with 
no part, unless the Univeralists would join them 
in the plan ; and if so they also were to have $125. 
— This plan was adopted by the Orthodox and 
all those under their influence: and about forty 
more voters were called over by the coalition to 
sustain them. — The Unitarians, seeing that they 
were utterly betrayed by those they had joined 
with to save a small part by giving up a large part ; 
and the Universalists, having been betrayed by 
the Orthodox before, united in voting against the 
coalition and prevailed. — When this movement 
was seen by the Orthodox party a written propo- 
sal on their part was handed to the Universalists, 
offering them more inducements to betray the 
Unitarians, but which they rejected with indigna- 
tion. — The meetinghouse was not sold: and the 
new Orthodox minister was not settled over the 
Parish by the other societies. 

Two days after, at the annual mecting, the same 
forlorn hope came in with the orthodox. But 
Unitarian Parish officers were chosen by a large 
majority. A debt of about two hundred dollars 
had been incurred in prosecuting the Petition to 
divide the Parish Funds; a provision was made at 
this meeting for a tax to pay that debt. But as 
the orthodox came in for the purpose of receiving 
and not of paying money, they soon all filed off 
from the Parish, just before the first of May, in 
season to avoid the tax, as they had done the year 
before ; or as the Reverend editor, perhaps would 
express it, they “retired in their glory.” 

Since that time the Parish have been in peace ; 


JSreebooters. 


but the proceedings have not been those alleged 
by the Editor. How many attempts are yet to be 
made still to disturb the Parish it is hard to foresee, 
for several newspaper publications continue to be 
made and petitions to be got up about those funds 
even to the present time. 

The foregoing are believed to be correct state- 
ments of the principal transactions of the Parish 
concerns during that time. 

The Parish Funds are proceeds of property 
bought by the Parish over one hundred years ago, 
which has been constantly in their quiet and un- 
disturbed possession till 1833. With what propri- 
ety the Rev. editor calls these funds Spoils and 
Booty, and the Parish, which has always had them, 
monopolizers, is left for others to judge. When 
individuals left their connexion with the Parish 
and parsonage property and formed a Baptist So- 
ciety, the members, who were left, did not call the 
property left, Spoils and Booty, and those remain- 
ing to the Parish, monopolizers. When others 
left and formed the Christian Society in the same 
village, no such charges were made against those 
remaining. When again others disconnected 
themselves from the Parish and formed the Uni- 
versalist Society, those remaining were not styled 
But when, forsooth, the Orthodox 
choose to quit because they could not have the 
whole control, though they might have had half the 
Funds if they would go without trying for more, 
then whatever they could not get and carry off 
afier several attempts, is styled Spoils and Booty, 
and those, from whom they tried to get it, are 
called monopolizers. A. B. 
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SOCIAL RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


Mr Epiror—I suppose all Unitarians have 
felt that there are some circumstances which give 
other denominations of Christians advantages over 
us. I call them circumstances, but many of them 
would more properly be termed habits — for that 
word circumstances is apt to raise the idea of 
something external and beyond our control. I 
use it in no such sense. Or if I should, it would 
only be to say that our circumstances are as fa- 
vorable as those of any denomination or class in 
the community, and leave us without excuse if 
we lag behind others in necessary efforts for im- 
provement, in good habits or high attainments. 
But we need not draw comparisons. They are 
not only unpleasant, they are equivocal, in many 
cases impracticable. You may compare positive 
measures and outward efforts, as regards number, 
form, and promise or pretension. But you can- 
not easily compare mental influences and moral 
results. There are different ways of advancing 
ourselves or others, in knowledge or piety, and it 
is one of the narrowest views ever taken of man 
and duty, to suppose that the same ways are best 
for all, or similar rules and measures binding on all. 

I speak of ordinary rules and measures, of com- 
mon plans for improvement, not of any prescribed 
by scripture. I was led into these remarks, by 
thinking how much is done by some Christians, 
merely by frequent imtercourse as Christians, 
by free communion among’ those of the same 
faith and of the same church or society. It is an 
old topic, but it may be not amiss to revive it 
from time to time. Of the practice, there is not 
enough of it with us. I believe we have suffered 
much from the neglect of it. Our Associations, the 
A. U. A. and its auxiliaries, have done and are 
doing something in this respect. They can do 
much more. The meetings of auxiliaries should 
be frequent, not so much for public addresses and 
great impression, as for private, easy conversation, 
familiar discussion and social impulse. I rejoice 
to know that this is done in many places; that 
monthly meetings are held of the most familiar 
kind, and often the best spirit awakened and com- 
municated. We are beginning the experiment in 
our own town, where we have two societies, 
and an auxiliary association in each. We have 
resolved, encouraged by some recent attempts, to 
hold, beside our semi-annual public meetings, 
familiar vestry discussions once a month; and 
have fixed for convenience the eyening of the 
first Monday in each month, the same that is ap- 
propriated by the great body of Christians over 
the world to concerts of prayer. It is impossible 
that meetings of the kind I refer to, (call them 
conferences if you will, for such, they are designed 
to be,) vigorously pursued, should not lead to 
some good. 

We have another kind of social religious meet- 
ing, less common perhaps. The members of my 
church, the male and female communicants, meet 
at some private house every Saturday evening 


previous to communion; ij. e. once a month, 
Part of the evening is passed in social intercourse, 
but most of it is occupied with regular religious 
exercises, similar to the usual services of the 
Sabbath, but without the aid or presence of the 
Pastor. There is no want of numbers at these 
meetings, but rather a want of room. They are 
pleasant, and to all appearance profitable. The 
plan is an old one here, but was discontinued for 
many years and is now revived. Among its ad- 
vantages, I attach no little importance to the op- 
portunity it affords for all the members of a 
church to become acquainted and intimate with 
each other, thus forming and perpetually strength- 
ening a bond of interest and union essential to 
true christian fellowship. Besides this, a great 
good is secured, when the members of a church 
or society will conduct meetings for mutual im- 
provement entirely among themselves, exercising 
their own powers, and not adding to the labor of 
their minister. 

I mention these things, merely to show what 
some of us are attempting, and to set other minds 
to work, that they may adopt similar plans or 
devise others and better. A more frequent inter- 
change of thoughts and communication of facts, on 
such subjects, seems to be very desirable. 


Rhode Island. = H. 


{For the Boston Observer. | 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ATONEMENT. 


When men state their opinions of any doctrine 
in general and abstract terms, there is often an ap- 
pearance of diversity of sentiment, which is 
nearly if not quite removed by a simple and fa- 
miliar illustration. In Abbot’s Religious Maga- 


|zine, Vol. i.p. 155, isa fable which illustrates 


this. ‘It is in substance this. “'T'wo philosophers fell 
into a discussion about motion, they both stated 
their definitions of the term motion; in learned 
abstracts and unintelligible language ; their differ- 
ence rose into an angry dispute, until at length 
one of them waved his cane in the air and said, 
‘that is motion.’ The other readily assented, 
and so the dispute ended.” I have been led to 
think that upon many subjects the disputes which 
have arisen, might be at least softened by asimple 
illustration. Upon the subject of the atonement, 
for example, there have been endless disputes 
among Christians. One class contends that the 
sufferings of Christ are a substitute for ours, and 
that through the substitution of his sufferings we 
are saved. Another class contends that there is 
no such thing as substituted suffering; they ad- 
mit that Christ suffered, and that he suffered 
in the cause of our salvation, in his attempts to 
rescue men from sin. Here Christian brethren 
seem to be at swords’ points. But let us pass 
over these abstract statements and look at the fa- 
miliar illustrations which each may give of his 
own views, 

In a manuscript sermon of a deceased Unita- 
rian clergyman upon the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, I find the following illustration: “ Suppose 
that a father from real benevolence to those of his 
children who are disobedient, should send an elder 


but dutiful son on what he deems an errand of 
mercy to call them back from duty, and to save 
them from ruin; suppose still farther, that the 
father in doing this knowingly exposes the son to 
sufferings and death, by exposing him to the ma- 
lignity and violence of those he is sent to reclaim. 
Suppose finally, that after this call to duty has 
been sounded, and the offers of mercy have been 
proclaimed, some should still refuse to listen and 
obey, and therefore should lose the advantages 
of their father’s benevolent exertions. In these 
suppositions, you have a representation approxima- 
ting to the scriptural doctrine of Atonement.” In 
the same discourse from which this extract is 
taken, the author has stated his reasons at length 
for rejecting the doctrine of substitution. 

In the introduction to a Jate edition of Butler’s 
Analogy, written by the Rev. Albert Barnes, a 
Presbyterian clergyman of Philadelphia, there is 
an attempt to support and defend the doctrine of 
substitution from the analogies of nature. In 
bringing forward these analogies, the author may 
be regarded as giving representations of an ap- 
proximation to what he regarded as the scriptural 
view of the Atonement. I have, therefore been 
deeply interested in these illustrations ; some of 
them are as follows: 

“ Now in recurring to the analogy of nature, we 
have only to ask whether calamities which are 
hastening to fall on us are ever put back by the 
intervention of another? We at once cast our 
eyes backward to all the helpless and dangerous 
periods of our being. Who watched over the 
sleep of the cradle, and guarded us in sickness, 
and helplessness? It was the tenderness of a 
mother bending over our slumbering childhood, 
foregoing sleep, and rest, and ease, and _ hailing 
toil and care that we might be defended. Why, 
then is it strange that when God ushers us into 
existence, through the pain and toil of another, he 
should convey the blessings of a higher existence 
by the groans and pangs of a higher mediator. — 
But still it may be said that this is not an Atone- 
ment. We admit it; we maintain only that it vindi- 
cates the main principle of the Atonement and 
shews that it is according to the general law, that 
God imparts spiritual blessings to us through a me- 
diator. What, we ask, is the precise objectionable 
point in the Atonement, if it be not that God aids us 
in our sins and woes by the self-denial and suffer- 
ings of another? Now we think that there is nothing 
more universal and indisputable than a system of 
nature like this. By the blood of patriots he 
gives us the blessings of liberty, that is by their 
sufferings in our defence, we are delivered from 
the miseries of rapine, murder or slavery which 
might have encompassed our dwellings. The toil 
of a father is the price by whicha son is saved 
from ignorance, depravity, want, or death. The 
tears of a mother and her long watchfulness save 
from the perils of infancy and early death.—Yet 
still it may be said that we have not come in the 
analogy to the precise point of the Atonement, 
in producing reconciliation with God by the suf- 
ferings of another. We ask then, what is the 
scriptural account of the effect of the atonement 
in producing reconciliation ? Man is justly ex- 
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posed to suffering, he is guilty, and it is the right- 
eous purpose of God that the guilty should suffer. 
By the interference of the Atonement the scrip- 
tures affirm that such sufferings shall be averted. 
Sufficient for all the purposes of justice and of 
just government has fallen upon the substitute and 
the sinner may be pardoned and reconciled to 
God. Now we affirm that in every instance of 
the substituted sufferings or self-denial of the pa- 
rent, the patriot, or the benefactor, there occurs a 
state of things so analogous to this as to shew 
that it is in strict accordance with the just govern- 
ment of God, and to remove all the objections to 
the peculiarity of the Atonement. Over a help- 
less babe ushered into the world naked, feeble, 
speechless, there impends hunger, cold, and sud- 
den death ; a mother’s watchfulness averts these 
evils. Over a nation impend revolutions, sword, 
famine, and the pestilence ; the blood of the pa- 
triot averts these, and the nation smiles in peace. 
Now we by no means affirm that this is all that 
is meant by an Atonement as revealed by Chris- 
tianity, we only affirm that there is a sufficient 
similarity in the two cases, to remove the points 
of objection to Atonement, to shew that recon- 
ciliation by the sufferings of another, or a putting 
away evils by the intervention of a mediator, is 
not a violation of the analogies of the natural and 
moral world.” By these analogies and _ illustra- 
tions we learn something of Mr Barnes’ view of 
the doctrine of substitution. Itis not that one, 
that an innocent being endures the punishment 
justly due to another, but that one exposes himself 
to sufferings in rescuing another from impending 
evils. 


In the last number of the Religious Magazine, 
I find another familiar illustration of the way of 
salvation by Christ, or in other words of the doc- 
trine of the Atonement. ‘The article is entitled 
the Nobleman’s Son. It purports to bean allegory, 
given for the purpose of enabling children the 
better to understand the truth in regard to the 
Redeemer. The substance of the Allegory is this, 
“The Nobleman is proprietor of extensive and 
beautiful grounds ; he delights in the exercise of 
benevolent feelings and especially in promoting 
the happiness and improvement of children. He 
collects a number of children upon his grounds, 
provides many things for the promotion of their 
happiness and improvement. His grounds border 
upon a dreary and dangerous wilderness, the chil- 
dren are forbidden to enter this wilderness, but no 
walls are built to prevent their straying away, for 
the Nobleman preferred to restrain them by the 
bonds of affection; some however strayed ; they 
felt guilty and this feeling drove them still far- 
ther away; and as they wander, their characters 
become worse and worse; the nobleman sends 
messengers to call them back, they refuse to lis- 
ten, but wander still away. Atlength the Noble- 
man’s son looks upon the wanderers with com- 
passion; he speaks of them to his father ; the 
Nobleman says that these three difficulties are in 
the way of their return. They do not wish to 
return ;—they are not fit to return—it would be 
unsafe to let them return without the infliction of 
punishment. The son however attempts their 
restoration. He goes forth and endures many 
hardships and experiences much suffering. Some 
of the wanderers listen to his invitation, place 
themselves under his instruction, and by his teach- 
ings and his example, are fitted to return. Others 
will not listen to his invitations, or place them- 
selves under his instructions, and consequently 
lose all the benefits of his mission of mercy.” 

How different is the impression in regard to 
the views of our brethren upon the doctrine of 
Atonement, made by these illustrations, from that 
made by the general and abstract terms of their 
creeds. If weturnto the Articles of the Pro- 


testant Episcopal church, we shall find it there 
stated as an article of belief that Christ died to 
reconcile the Father unto us. And it has often 
been asserted thai the essential point of difference 
between the Orthodox and Unitarians, was that 
the former believed that Christ died to reconcile 
God to man, while the latter contended that the 
great object of all that he did, taught, and suffered, 
was to reconcile man to God. But from the illus- 
trations I have presented, there is certainly less 
appearance of difference than in former abstract 
statements. Let us cherish the hope that by em- 
ploying analogies and illustrations all may ob- 
tain clearer views of each other’s ideas, and that 
there may bea gradual approximation in all minds 


to more correct and powerful conceptions of di- 
vine truth than we have as yet any of us attained. 
/ enw 


[For the Boston Observer.] 
TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


Our fellow Christians, who claim to be the 
representatives and guardians of orthodoxy are 
known to attach immense importance to the doc- 
trine of native total depravity. They consider 
this doctrine the basis of their system, and a de- 
parture from it as the most awful heresy. The 
following is a very fair specimen of their views of 
the subject. 

“ All the fundamental doctrines of the gospel 
have an intimate connexion with this great and 
fundamental truth. For if the doctrine of total 
depravity is true, then the doctrine of regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit is true; and if the doc- 
trine of regeneration is true, the doctrine of di- 
vine agency is true; and if the doctrine of divine 
agency is true, the doctrine of decrees is true ; 
and if the doctrine of decrees is true, the doctrine 
of election is true; and if the doctrine of elec- 
tion is true, the doctrine of reprobation is true: 
and if the doctrine of reprobation is true, the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment is true; and if the 
doctrines of election, reprobation, and eternal pun- 
ishment are true, the doctrine of sovereign and 
distinguishing grace in the salvation of the elect 
is true. But if the salvation of the elect is all of 
grace, then there must have been an atonement, that 
this grace might be manifested in their forgive- 
ness. But, if the doctrine of the atonement is true, 
the doctrine of Christ’s deity and humanity must 
be true; and if this doctrine is true the doctrine 
of the Trinity is true. It appears, therefore, that 
all the doctrines of calvinism, or in other words, 
all the doctrines of the gospel, are connected and 
interwoven with the doctrine of total depravity. 
* * * No person can consistently maintain 
this doctrine, as taught in the Bible, and reject 


any other fundamental doctrines in the system of 


divine truth. No person can hold to the doctrine 
of total depravity, in its true and scriptural sense, 
and yet be either an Arminian or a Unitarian, or a 
Universalist, or an Antinomian, or a Methodist, 
ora Semi-Calvinist ; for all the fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel must either stand or fall with 
this. Hence we find that all the errorists, which 
have been mentioned, have either rejected, or per- 
verted the doctrine of total depravity. This doc- 
trine has been the fulcrum, upon which the scale 
has turned, and may be considered the dividing 
line between genuine orthodoxy and heterodoxy.” 
NM. E. Telegraph, Vol. iv., No. 42. 

It is not necessary to criticise the logic of these 
concatenated deductions, or to inquire with what 
propriety the doctrine of total depravity is repre- 


sented as taught in the Bible —a book which of 


all others is most silent concerning such a doc- 
trine. It is the vast importance attached to the 
doctrine, at which we are particularly to look. 
There can be no doubt that it is regarded as the 
chief corner stone of Calvinistic theology. This 


accounts for the bitter denunciation which has 
been hurled at liberal Christians as the deniers 
of this dogma and shows the necessity of a more 
critical investigation of its nature, bearings, and 
moral influence. Although it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether it is so believed as to have any 
practical effect on the majority of its nominal 
adherents — still it has an influence, and doubtless 
a very important one, on many minds both in and 
out of the church. The writer believes that when 
this peculiar influence is more clearly manifested 
to common understandings, tittle else will need to 
be pleaded in justification of those who have set 
it aside. Before be dismisses the subject, there- 
fore, he proposes to present a brief outline of the 
reasons for rejecting this doctrine, with particular 
reference to this matter of its moral influence. 
But before this is attempted, the reader has a right 
to know what the doctrine actually is, as stated 
by its advocates. What then is the orthodox doc- 
trine of native total depravity? In answer to 
this inquiry, it must suffice to give three slightly 
varied statements of it from the different schools. 
The Synod of Dort in their resolutions have left it 
recorded thus: 


«“ Such as man was after the fall, such children 
did he beget — corruption by the righteous judg- 
ment of God being derived from Adam to his 
posterity — not by imitation, but by the propaga- 
tion of a vicious nature. Wherefore all men are 
conceived in sin, and are born the children of 
wrath, unfit for every good connected with salva- 
tion, prone to evil, dead in sins, and the servants 
of sin; and without the Holy Spirit regenerating 
them, they neither will nor can return to God, 
amend their depraved natures, nor dispose them- 
selves for its amendment.” 

The Hopkinsians taking exception to the idea, 
that the depravity of sinners is such as disables 
them from holiness, and some other minutic of 
the ancient doctrine, lay it down in a more guard- 
ed statement, as follows; 

“ God was pleased to make a constitution, that 
if Adam remained holy through his state of trials 
his posterity should in consequence be holy also ; 
but if he sinned, his posterity should in conse- 
quence be sinners, likewise. By Adam’s sin we 
are become sinners, not for it; his sin bemg only 
the occasion, not the cause of our committing 
sins.” “Sinners are not under a natural, but only 
a moral inability to do all that God requires them 
to do.” “They have a natural ability to do their 
duty, because they have natural talents; but they 
have not moral ability to do their duty, because 
they have no heart to improve their natural tal- 
ents.” “They are under a total moral inability to 
do these things.” 

The New Haven Divinity, as taught by Dr N 
W. Taylor, presents the doctrine according to the 
following statement : 

«All mankind in consequence of the fall of 
Adam are born destitute of holiness, and are by 
nature totally depraved ; in other words, all men, 
from the commencement of moral agency, do, 
without the interposition of divine grace, sin and 
only sin in all their moral conduct.” “The na- 
ture of the human mind, which God creates, is 
not itself sinful, sin pertains to nothing in the mind 
which precedes all conscious mental exercise or 
action”? Yet “such is the nature of the human 
mind that it becomes the occasion of universal sin 
in men in all the appropriate circumstances of 
their existence ; and therefore they are truly and 
properly said to be sinners by nature.” 

Although the different orthodox schools have 
seen dissimilarity enough in their seyeral state- 
ments of this doctrine to array them one against 
another in fierce controversy, there is really no 
difference at all in the substance. The Hopkin- 
sians and Taylorites feel embarrassed with the 
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glaring incredibility of the doctrine, and therefore 
wrap it up in unmeaning niceties of definition — 
vainly endeavoring to hold it in an accommodat- 
ing dress, which shall satisfy all who feel bound 
to admire it, whether of the old er new school. 
But it is the self-same thing still 

Not to belittle but simply illustrate the subject 
of this supposed difference, let us suppose three 
naturalists in dispute about the propensity of the 
duck. This fowl is universally known to have 
an invincible natural propensity to sport itself in 
the water —so that however hatched, domesticat- 
ed, associated, and watched, it will indulge itself in 
the bath, if water be iattamable. These three nat- 
uralists, overlooking the fact that the duck loves 
terra jirma as well as water, readily agree to the 
Statement that the creature is totally averse to a 
residence on the land, and utterly propense to live 
in the water. On this point their contemplations 
have dwelt with such a particularity, that they 
can think of nothing else but the water to which 
the creature is so frequently seen resorting. 
Having agreed on what they denominate the gen- 
eral fact, they fall into a controversy about the 
philosophy of that fact. The first will have it that 
the duck cannot keep out of the water, without a 
radical miraculous change of nature. The second 
takes exception to the word cannot, as implying 
a natural inability in the creature to abstain from 
water-sports ; and reasons tearnedly to show that 
all the natural muscular powers of the per- 
verse fowl are as competent to its steady continn- 
ance on the land, as those of other species which 
never exhibit the least inclination to get into the 
water. The only difficulty, says he, is this, the 
creature has no mind to stay on shore, but an in- 
vincible will to betake itself to the water. If it 
only had a will to keep out of the water, it might, 
Just as well as not. The third thought the real 
mischief had not yet been pointed out in its actual 
position. He was sorry to see it admitted that 
there was something wrong in the creature’s na- 
ture, before it had got fairly clear of the shell. 
For his part, although it was plain the duck was a 
water-fowl by nature, totally so, he thought it im- 
portant to make a distinction between what it was 
by nature, and what it was by practice. The 
whole species are certain, said he, to get into the 
water as soon after being hatched as they can find 
any; but then after all they are not actually 
water-fowls, until they have found and actually got 
into the water. Still, such is their nature, that it 
becomes the occasion of this resort to the water 
in the case of eyery individual without exception. 
Thus the three philosophised, and split hairs, and 
made distinctions without a difference, and con- 
tradieted themselves, till they parted in utter want 
of fellowship. And this is the amount of the 
mighty differences concerning total depravity, so 
rife in the nominal orthodox churches of this 
country. The thing is the same, only the progress 
of independent thought and just views compels 
those who feel the force of public opinion to give 
their darling a new dress. This doctrine is not 
one which can be both retained and discarded. 
The moment it is essentially modified, it is virtually 
rejected. But it must yet awhile needs be held 
up as the basis of the “ evangelical doctrines,” and 
those who discard it must of course be denounced 
as guilty of the most unpardonable heresy. The 
reign of words, sounds, and names, however, is 
waxing impotent, and will ere long vanish away. 

But the rejection of the doctrine of total de- 
pravity — what is it? Is it a denial of the great 
Seripture truth, that “all men have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God”? By no means. 
Is ita denial of the evident truth, that all men 
are more or less under the influence of a natural 
carnal mind? By no means. Is it a denial of 
anything said in the scriptures concerning the 


great wickedness of mankind, their need of a 
Saviour, and their unfitness for heaven without 
faith, repentance, and personal holiness? Assur- 
edly not. What then does it imply? Simply, 
that the moral nature of mankind is susceptible of 
cultivation by the appointed means of grace, suc- 
cess and instruction — just as much as the surface 
of the earth is capable of being rendered a garden, 
vineyard, orchard or meadow. There are imped- 
iments and difficulties to overcome in both cases ; 
but the moral soil of the human mind is not 
totally cursed with a proneness to briars and 
thorns; it needs only to be dealt with, watched, 
cultivated, and taken care of in the manner pointed 
out by the great Creator in order to blossom, shed 
its fragrance, yield its fruit, and become an Eden. 
In the ordination of heaven man is made his own 
and his neighbor’s husbandman —to till, sow, 
nurture, and reap within his own nature ; and God 
has promised all needful assistance, favor and sup- 
port to those who will diligently cultivate this 
allotted field. This is all that is implied in 
the rejection of the doctrine of total depravity. 
Our great heresy on this point lies in refusing to 
believe the Almighty brings millions of beings into 
existence with natures morally incapable of any 
thing but sin, and yet requires of them perfect 
holiness — an absolute impossibility — under pain 
of the penalty of endless punishment! With 
leave of the Editor, and the indulgence of my 
readers, the subject will be resumed in another 
number. TIMOTHEUs. 
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BISHOP HOPKINS ON THE APOSTLES’ 
CREED. 

Mr Eprror—I wish to call the attention 
of the readers of your valuable paper to some 
things contained in a book recently published by 
the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Diocess of Vermont. It is a rare production 
and deserves notice. It contains sixteen discour- 
ses on the “ Apostles’ Creed,” so called, and a dis- 
sertation on the testimony of the early Councils, 
and the Fathers, &c. &c. The first discourse is 
from the text “Lord,I believe,” John 9, 38, in 
which the Bishop speaks of the antiquity and ex- 
cellence of the “ Apostles’ Creed,” and then pro- 
ceeds to give four reasons for its constant recital 
by the “Church.” The third reason is especially 
worthy of notice by all lovers of truth and consis- 
tency. I will quote it entire that may not be 
charged with misrepresentation or unfairness. 

“ The third reason,” says the Bishop, “for the 
recital of our Creed may be derived from the fact, 
that something of this sort is absolutely necessary, 
to preserve, unimpaired, the principles of divine 
truth, and defend the church from error. _ It is in- 
deed, easy to say and pleasant to hear, that the 
Bible is the creed of a professing Christian, and 
that he needs no other regulator of his opinions 
than the word of God. But experience has abun- 
dantly shown, that this general faith is entirely too 
broad and uncertain, to serve as a bond of union, 
or a ground of religious confidence amongst man- 
kind. For every sect asserts the same reverence 
for scripture; even those who bold the most op- 
posite sentiments, appeal to its authority with con- 
fidence ; and so we have innumerable varieties of 
profession, all asserting the same standard of faith. 
Assuredly, therefore, it is wise, not only to appeal 
to scripture, but also to be able, in a few words, to 
say how we understand scripture; and this our 
creed renders perfectly easy, explaining briefly the 
main principles of Christian truth, as the church 
receives them, and erecting a bulwark against er- 
ror, Which it would not be easy either to under- 
mine or overthrow. But it may be objected to 
this argument, that the alleged necessity of creeds, 
derogates from the clearness and certainty of scrip- 


ture. Such an inference, however, would be most 
unauthorized and unjust. For every one knows 
that it is impossible, in the nature of things, to 
frame even an ordinary law about the most tifling 
earthly concerns, so us to prevent the variety of 
sense which the perversion of human ingenuity 
can put upon the plainest language. And hence 
the well known fact, that the most sagacious law- 
yer can never be sure that be understands the law 
aright, until the judges of the courts have settled 
its construction. Now creeds are to the Bible, 
what judicial construction is to the law. And as, 
by a familiar maxim, the highest respect is always 
paid to a contemporaneous exposition, so the 
Church places her greatest confidence, not in the 
notions of modern theology, but in the creeds of 
the ancient Christians, who lived nearest to the 
Apostolic day.” 

Here then is the Bishop’s third reason for the 
constant recital of the creed in plain terms. Are 
we then told on the authority of a high dig- 
nitary in the Church, that the Bible will not an- 
swer for the creed of a professing Christian ? — 
That the word of God is not a sufficient regulator 
of his opinions? That faith in the sacred serip- 
tures (which are able to make men wise unto sal- 
vation) is entirely too broad and uncertain to serve 
as a ground of religious confidence? Something 
more contracted and definite, it appears, some- 
thing like a creed is absolutely necesary to pre- 
serve the principles of divine truth unimpaired! 
We must have a creed, the work of erring men, 
to explain the unerring word of God! The laws 
of the King of kings, it seems, cannot be under- 
stood without a court to settle their meaning. 
The most sagacious teacher, the best instructed 
Scribe, even the Bishop himself, cannot be sure 
that he understands the law aright, until the court, 
the proper authority, the unknown authors of the 
Apostles’ Creed, have settled its construction and 
determined its meaning! Moreover, the thorough 
investigations and sound criticism of modern the- 
ologians, it appears, are entitled to no respect from 
“the Church.” Her erudite sons must go back to 
the age of the Nicene Council for an explanation 
of the “ principles of Christian truth as the Church 
receives them ;” for she places her greatest con- 
fidence in the Creeds of the ancient Christians. 
Fortunate men, indeed, who are thus relieved 
from the labor and responsibility of judging for 
themselves what is right! Canonized surely should 
be those wise ones, the authors of the Apostles’, and 
the Nicene Creed, who without the aid of inspira- 
tion, have forever scttled the meaning of the in- 
spired writings, and in their infallible Creeds given 
us an exposition of heaven’s law, which, if men 
were but wise enough to adopt them, would un- 
doubtedly preserve unimpaired the principles of 
Divine truth, and serve as a ground for religious 
confidence! Iam glad the Bishop speaks out 
plainly, and gives us distinctly the reasons for the 
constant assent of his church to the Creed. It 
has not probably escaped his notice that “ every 
sect which makes a Creed its bond of communion,” 
professes to believe in his favorite doctrine, the 
“ineffable Trinity ;’ and that every sect which 
abjures Creeds, and regards the scriptures alone as a 
sufficient regulator of religious opinions, considers 
that doctrine unscriptural, irrational and absurd. 
We are not therefore to be surprised at the 
Bishop’s zeal in defence of Creeds, aware as he 
must be, that the Trinitarian scheme cannot stand 
when their support is gone. He has much reason 
to fear that, when the bulwark of ancient Creeds 
is undermined or overthrown, “ the Church” even 
will fall into error, and perhaps be converted to 
the belief that “there is none other God but one,” 
and that this one God is the “God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” A. B. 

Vermont. 
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SENDALT SCHOOLS. 


{For the Boston Observer.] 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON. 


Mr Epitror—TIhave been much interested by 
the ‘Sunday School Lessons,’ in the Observer. 
They not only, it appears to me, give excellent in- 
struction for children, but they must be very val- 
uable and useful to teachers as admirable illustra- 
tions of the right mode of teaching. These articles 
bear the impress of reality, they seem, what they 
pretend to be, real conversations with children ; 
in which the teacher has labored, and has suc- 
ceeded in making his pupils think, and speak their 
thoughts. He has turned their eyes inward, and 
upward, and done something towards making them 
understand, and realize, that they have souls; 
that they are responsible for the right action, and 
proper care, of this great, this undying possession ; 
and that it is God to whom they are responsible, 
and that they cannot be happy, unless they are 
happy from within, unless their minds are at peace. 
If teachers in Sunday schools would adopt the 
spirit and act upon the principle which these ar- 
ticles so beautifully display, our Sunday schools 
would produce an infinite good to our country. 

This teacher whoever it may be must surely be 
anxious in all things to do justly, and to teach the 
truth ; I therefore feel assured that he will receive 
with candor the strictures I feel impelled to make 
upon one part of his conversation with his pupils. 
In illustrating the effects of bad early education, 
in which cruelty instead of moral discipline is used 
to force children to do right, he takes the slaves in 
Cuba for an example. He says to his scholars, 
“ they (the slaves) are liars, thieves, and even mur- 
derers. These people are so lazy and unfeeling, 
and so wicked that they constantly kill their own 
children.”* He says when his class heard this, 
“the children absolutely screamed with horror and 
dismay.” Nowonder! Humanity should wish to 
hide, and never unnecessarily betray these dread- 
ful secrets of misery and wickedness. But above 
all, I cannot think it right that this most unnatural, 
most monstrous, most appalling crime should be 
told to little timid, trembling, tender hearted chil- 
dren. JI ama mother, and my heart shuddered 
and revolted beyond words to tell, at the thought 
of inflicting upon them this gratuitous suffering, 
But this is not all. Why do these mothers kill 
their children? Not because they are lazy ; not 
because they are unwilling to be “plagued with 
them”; but because they have learned to loathe 
existence, because they will not be exposed to see- 
ing their children flogged, cruelly treated; be- 
cause all the bonds which hold families together 
are desecrated; and every child that is born to 
them is only another avenue of misery. ‘There 
may be, though all who reverence their own na- 
tures ought to be slow in believing it, there may be 
instances where the crime of infanticide has net 
this melancholy apology ; but ifso, who have dried 
up the dearest springs of joy, and turned the hearts 
of those poor creatures into stone ? Who shall be 
held up as examples of the hardening effects of 
wrong doing and bad education — the slave or the 
free man, who makes hima slave? They who 
from sinful propensities and by sinful acts have des- 
troyed souls, or they who driven to despair, degrad- 
ed below the level of brutes, destroy only bodies ? 
The lesson to the children was therefore, I think, 
not only a cruel one but it did not teach them the 
strict truth. It was also calculated to keep up that 
bad, that unjust feeling which exists towards the 
unhappy race who have been doomed to slavery. 
I feel assured that whoever gave these lessons to 
his scholars must desire to remedy as far as he can 


*For the honor of human nature and in behalf of truth 
we rejoice that this statement is greatly exaggerated. 


the evil he may have done by thus inadvertently 
choosing such an unfortunate illustration of the 
effects of early habits of vice. He must want to 
do it for the sake of his pupils, for the sake of the 
poor slaves, and for the sake of truth and justice. 

I have one further criticism to make upon these 
Sunday School Lessons. Has the teacher laid 
down the true reason for the practice of hanesty ? 
He says, “ God has managed so that you shall have 
what is best for you; and that the other people 
have what is best for them. It is wrong to inter- 
fere with his plan.” 

Ts not the commandment “ Thou shall not steal,” 
delivered by God himself to his children, and af- 
terwards sanctioned by the authority of Jesus 
Christ, a more satisfactory reason to the child for 
not stealing? And does the teacher want other 
arguments, drawn from reason alone, let him ap- 
peal to the child’s conscience, his natural sense of 
justice, which teaches him that he has no right to 
what belongs to another. The child will soon 
feel that the law of God and the law of his own 
soul are in perfect harmony. But I much doubt 
whether his moral sense would be quickened by 
talking to him about the plans of Providence. 
These are to the wisest, often inscrutable; while 
“The law. of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple.” 

There is nothing, in my humble opinion, that 
has done more towards the spread and support of 
infidelity than the habitual attempts of professed 
friends of religion to represent the arrangements 
of men as the “plans” or “management” of the 
Deity —regardless of His own declaration, “Is 
not my way equal? are not your ways unequal?” 


¥ 
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Sunpay Scuooxs.—lIt is strange that any one 
should be opposed to Sunday schools. It is 
strange that any parent should neglect to send his 
children to such schools. We know that idle ob- 
jections are solemnly adduced against them, and 
political fears are felt or affected at their extent. 
Nonsense! Will our country ever suffer because 
her sons are intelligent ? Will she ever have 
reason to regret that they are pious? These un- 
ostentatious schools may be the instruments of her 


salvation. Give us light, and liberty is safe. 


LINES, 
On the Death of one of our little School Mates. 


One sweet flower has drooped and faded, 
One sweet infant voice has fled, 

One fair brow the grave has shaded, 
One dear school mate now is dead. 


But we feel no thought of sadness, 
Tor our friend is happy now ; 
She has knelt in soul-felt gladness, 
Where the blessed angels bow. 


She is now where harps are ringing 
Through the heavenly courts above, 

And her silvery voice is singing, 
With glad spirits, hymns of love. 


She has gone to heaven before us, 
But she turns and waves her hand, 
Pointing to the glories o’er us, 
In that happy spirit-land. 


May our footsteps never falter 
In the path that she has trod ; 

May we worship at the altar 
Of the great and living God. 


Lord, may angels watch above us, 
Keep us all from error free — 
May they guard, and guide, and love us, 
Till, like her, we go to Thee. R. C. W. 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION. 


Mr Eprror—In almost every place which I 
have of late visited, a strong desire has been ex- 
pressed on the part of the people, for some or- 
ganization by means of which the social princi- 
ple-of our natures may be more fully brought to 
the aid of personal religious improvement. The 
questions have been often asked, “ what is the best 
plan of organization—with what interest have 
organizations of this kind been kept up where 
they have been established—and what degree of 
success has atended their operations?” I have been 
repeatedly requested to answer these questions by 
collecting and laying before the community, ac- 
counts of the plans, modes of operation and final 
success of associations for mutual moral and _ re- 
ligious improvement in places where they now 
exist. This I feel very desirous of doing. And 
I would express the hope that in all places where 
such associations are formed some friend will fur- 
nish me with the necessary information. I will 
at this time lay before your readers an account of 
the origin, plans, modes of operation and benefi- 
cial effects of an association of this kind in 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

From a friend in that place I learnt, that for 
many years the male and female members of the 
late Rey. Dr Parker’s church were in the practice 
of meeting once in three months. The male 
members met in the evening at the house of the 
Pastor. This afforded an opportunity for the trans- 
action of such business as required attention. 
When the time was not fully occupied with busi- 
ness, one of the members appointed at a previous 
meeting read a dissertation upon some religious 
subject. This then became the subject of free 
conversation in which the Pastor always took 
part. By the familiar manner in which the meet- 
ings were conducted, observations and inquiries 
were elicited from the members which gave the 
Pastor an opportunity to convey much useful in- 
struction to all present. These meetings were al- 
ways opened with prayer by the Pastor and closed 
in the same way by some one of the brethren in- 
vited by him. 

The female members of the church met at a 
private house on the afternoon of the day suc- 
ceeding the meeting of the brethren. Frequently 
the dissertation read at the former meeting was 
read at this also. Any business or plans of use- 
fulness requiring mutual efforts, was also brought 
forward for consideration at this meeting. When 
nothing of this kind was in hand, some book pre- 
viously selected by the directors was read and af- 
terwards made the subject of conversation. In 
the mean time the members employed themselves 
in work, the proceeds of which were devoted to 
benevolent objects. ‘These meetings were usually 
opened with prayer by the Pastor who attended 
and spent a short time in the meeting. In his 
absence a chapter from the bible was read or a 
written form of prayer was used at the opening. 
The meeting was closed by singing a hymn. 

These church meetings were found to be so 
pleasant and profitable that a strong desire was 
expressed to have the benefits extended beyond 
the circle of the communicants. In consequence 
of this a Female Missionary Society for Domestic 
Missions was formed, to consist of such female 
members of the Parish as chose to attend, and to 
contribute in money and in work, such sums as 
they might think proper. This society meets ev- 
ery month and the proceedings ure the same as in 
the Quarterly Meetings of the female members of 
the church. . 

The Association for Mutual Improvement was 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
— 


formed in 1826. It was at first the design to 
unite the object of Religious Charities with that 
of mutual improvement. But it was thought that 
inability to contribute, or a difference of opinion 
upon the proper subjects of charity might pre- 
vent some from becoming members who would be 
glad to unite for the simple purpose of mutual 
improvement, and who would derive pleasure and 
profit from the exercises of such an association. 
All males who statedly worship with the parish 
are at liberty to become members, or to attend the 
meetings without any formal subscription to the 
constitution, although such subscription is expect- 
ed of those who regularly attend. 

The objects aimed at in the formation of the 
society, were to bring the members of the Parish 
into frequent contact under circumstances favora- 
ble to social religious intercourse, to produce a 
friendly interest in each other, to promote good 
feelings and Christian charity among those who 
meet weekly in the house of worship, to excite a 
deeper attention to the subject of religion by ex- 
citing to personal investigations of divine truth 
and by all these means to advance practical piety 
in the society. 

A few simple articles by way of constitution 
were drawn up. By these the Pastor was consti- 
tuted President of the Association ex officio. 
Three Directors were to be chosen annually, also 
a Secretary and Treasurer. Such members as 
were willing to write, agreed to furnish each in his 
turn, a dissertation upon some moral or religious 
subject. The subject was to be approved by the 
Directors and announced at the meeting previous 
to the one at which the dissertation was to be read. 
After the reading of the dissertation the subject 
was epen to free discussion, and the President at 
the close reviewed the whole and gave his own 
remarks. These exercises might be occasionally 
varied by the appointment of committees to re- 
port upon subjects given out for examination, by 
explanations of scripture, or by answers to ques- 
tions which might be proposed verbally or 
through a box which was provided as a deposit 
for written communications, or by such extempo- 
raneous discussions as might be incidentally 
brought forward. The meetings were to be uni- 
formly opened by the reading of scripture and 
prayer and closed by prayer offered by the presid- 
ing officer or by some one at his invitation. The 
oldest Director present, was to preside in the ab- 
sence of the President. At the close of the year 


areport of the progress and situation of the As-|}7 


sociation was to be presented by the directors and 
an address delivered by some one previously ap- 
pointed. This anniversary meeting was to be 
open tothe whole Parish. 

Such is the outline of the plan which has been 
pursued with very few occasional alterations for 
the last eight years. 

The effects of this Association together with 
the meetings of the church members have been 
seen and felt in increased union and good feeling 
among the members of the Parish, in producing 

at intimacy and friendship which should exist 
among those who worship at the same altar; in 
awakening the attention of the younger members 
of the society to religious subjects, in leading to 
personal exertions te obtain religious knowledge 
and in furnishing additional grounds against 
temptation by exciting feelings of self-respect, and 
strengthening a regard for religious sanctions. 
It has also been the means of bringing out the 
powers and invigorating by exercise the talents of 
some minds whose strength and capacities might 
otherwise have never been so well developed. 

But more than all, it gave to the late devoted 
Pastor of the society a means of usefulness which 
in the ordinary routine of duty he would not 
have possessed. It made his presence familiar and 
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he charges me with fatal errors in opinion, and with 
unfaithfulness in the highest relation I sustain; and in 
the discharge of which I look for all my usefulness and 
honor and happiness? Is it any satisfaction to a consci- 


delightful to all classes of his people, it opened to 
him their minds, discovered to his discerning eye 
obstacles preventing the access of religious truth 
to those minds, of which he might otherwise have 
been ignorant, but which, upon becoming ac- 
quainted with them, he could perhaps easily re- 
move. It furnished him topics for his public 
instruction which often were made to reach other 
minds and hearts than those present at the meet- 
ings of the society. In these ways it was to him 
and to many of his people a source of holy and 
happy influence. 

“In the room of our monthly meetings,” says 
the friend to whom I am indebted for information, 
“we have listened to some of his most eloquent 
and powerful appeals to our consciences and our 
reason. ‘There, roused by the circumstances of 
the moment, we have witnessed some of the hap- 
piest efforts of his strong mind, forcing conviction 
upon some which might have withstood the more 
ordinary methods of conveying religious truth, and 
there I know impressions have been made which 
produced the best results, and the effects of which 
were exhibited in the permanent fruits of a truly 
Christian life.” 

Although there have been fluctuations in the 
degree of animation with which the exercises of 
these meetings have been carried on, and conse- 
quently in the degree of interest with which they 
have been attended, yet they have never seriously 
languished. By a good number they have al- 
ways been looked forward to with interest and at- 
tended with pleasure. Their recurrence has not 
been so frequent as tocause them to pall upon the 
inclinations and has been sufficiently frequent to 
keep up a connected interest from one to another. 

Such, Mr Editor, was the origin such are the 
character and the results of the Association for 
mutual moral and religious improvement in Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Every reader will at once perceive 
that the different circumstances of religious socie- 
ties will require different modifications of organ- 
ization. I have not obtained the above account 
that I might propose the association as a perfect 
example adapted to all other religious societies. I 
have hoped that it might afford hints to those de- 
sirous of bringing the social principle to the aid 
of religious improvement. And I hope to lay be- 
fore the community with the same design ac- 
counts of other and different organizations which 
have been adopted in different places. 

J. W., General Sec’y A. U. A. 


entious minister to be called an accomplished scholar and 
agreeable man, and in the same breath to be held up as a 
worldly preacher, as holding doctrines dangerous to souls, 
satisfied with a mere formal ministry, suffering “ his pul- 
pit and himself too to go down to the spirit of the world,” 
and leaving his hearers to ‘ almost Pagan darkness.”— 
We are confident, that the good and venerable men, 
whom the pastor of Bowdoin Street Church has assailed, 
would count at small price a respect like this. 

But a friend of the reverend gentleman, in a subse- 
quent article published in the same journal with the re- 
ply, undertakes his defence, by urging that the preacher 
meant only that ‘zs peculiar doctrines,’ or those com- 
monly understood as included under the term “ vital 
religion,” were not held by the persons and at the period 
alluded to. 

Admitting that this precisely was his meaning, and that 
the preacher was only thinking of the “* Technics”’ of his 
own system, then, we are compelled to ask, what opinion 
must we form of a man, who can bring himself to utter 
such reproaches against such men and such a community, 
because his own peculiar doctrines, forsooth, his own 
favorite notions were not believed ? 

Or, what opinion must we form of a system of faith, 
which obliges its advocates to think so ill, and this young 
gentleman to speak so unjustly, of men and ministers 
whom he never knew, but whose praises, not for their 
gifts merely, but for their graces, their tried and vener- 
ated virtues, were in all the churches? We repeat, what 
opinion must we form of asystem which permitsa young 
minister, a total stranger to the community which he 
denounces, to represent such men as Dr Howard, Dr 
Lathrop, Dr Eliot—we need name no others—examples, 
if there ever were any among the followers of Christ, of 
Christian goodness—as destitute of vital piety, and “going 
down with their pulpits to the spirit and maxims of the 
world’? What must we think of asystem, or else of him 
who holds it, that permits a preacher from the place 
beyond all others consecrated to charity and truth, to 
represent a large community distinguished abroad for 
their schools and their churches, for their love of the 
clergy, and exemplary respect for the institutions of 
religion, for domestic virtues, and public as well as pri- 
vate charities—to stigmatize such a community as being 
under “an almost universal apathy on religious subjects ;” 
and “ multitudes, even of the most respectable of them, 
nearly as ignorant of the great truths of religion as those 


living in Pagan darkness.” 

It is but alame apology, made by some friends of Mr 
Winslow for such astonishing charges, that the terms 
conveying them are used only in a “ technical ’’ or party 
or controversial sense. “ Technical’ indeed! This is 
as when one calls his neighbor a drunkard, an extor- 
tioner, amurderer ; and then says, he meant it only ina 
technical sense. Or, as when the madman casts about 
fire-brands, arrows, and death, and cries —‘‘am | not 
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REV. MR WINSLOW’S REPLY, on tHe reEticious 
STATE OF BOSTON PREVIOUS TO 1809. 


The pressure of more agreeable topics, and a disincli- 
nation to any form of personal controversy, have pre- 
vented an earlier notice of a reply of Rev. Mr Winslow 
Perhaps, our readers 


in sport?” 

We are not ignorant of the devices, for which terms 
of theology may be applied. Nor of the convenient 
mode, now much in use with the friends of professed 
orthodoxy, of receiving articles of faith, catechisms, for- 
mularies, and creeds, skilfully as they may be worded, 
But not so with heavy accusations 


to our remarks on his discourse. 
may imagine such a notice altogether unnecessary, as 
that reverend gentleman seems to admit to their extent 
our objections to the statements he has made of the 
Congregational churches of Boston, at the period referred 
to, however he may choose to qualify them, in relation 
Of the eminent Congregational 


“ for substance.” 
such as this writer would fain resolve into mere matters 


of words. Christian simplicity and the most approved 
dictionaries teach us to interpret plain English better. 
And when Christian ministers and Christian people are 
accused in the language we have quoted, it is giving 
larger scope than is meet or than we choose to allow, to 
technical meanings to excuse them as designing anything 
less than the most serious charges against their whole 
spiritual condition and character. What is it in truth but 


to other denominations. 
clergymen, whose names we have mentioned, he tells us 
he was not ignorant, and for their learning and personal 
characters would express a sincere respect. 

But we must ask, what is the worth of that respect, 
which, regarding only some intellectual attainments or 
personal qualities, can still virtually deny to a minister 
the name and character of a Christian? To what purpose 
does a man acknowledge my worth as a citizen, while 
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denying them the name and the hopes of Christians ? 
And when this is attempted —-happily the mischief is 
not futal, (the will in all such cases far exceeding the 
power,) we feel but little gratitude for the courtesy, that 
can still meet us with smiles and profess a respect, which 
if sincere should be mingled with deep compassion for 
our errors, 


We shall not trouble ourselves or the pastor of Bow- 
doin Street Church by again adyerting to this subject. 
He has admitted in his reply all we could require; and 
among other commendable instances of his candor, he 
freely acknowledges, also, the “ charge of being a young 
man.” ‘This is an ingenuous confession ; and would be 
worthy of all praise, had it the slightest pretensions to 
novelty. But ‘ the atrocious crime uf being a young 
man,” has been —arid is now again for the thousandth 
time —- the amiable apology for youthful error or presump- 
tion, ever since it was uttered with better reason by the 
eloquent lips of the young Prime Minister of England. 
Like the best things of this imperfect world, it had lost 
somewhat, however, of its gracefulness by repetition. 
And we are well pleased with the suggestion of an in- 
genious friend—himself not an old man—that all young 
men who have or think they may have occasion at any 
coming time, for the same confession, should straightway 
erect a monument to William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, in 
token of their everlasting obligations to him for helping 
them and their fathers before them to so pleasant an 
apology for whatever rudeness or misrepresentation, 
touching the dead, the aged, or the holy, it may hap- 
pen to please them to utter. 


THE HONOR DUE TO JESUS CHRIST. 


That Jesus Christ should be an object of reverential 
regard, all Christians admit, and none, we trust, are dis- 
posed to honor him more than the class of believers to 
which we belong. It is true we do not worship him as 
the Supreme God, nor do we make him an object of 
direct address in prayer, for we think that both his pre- 
cepts and example not only authorize but require us to 
address our prayers immediately to the Father, and we 
do not, and cannot with the New Testament in our 
hands, regard him as the same being with the Father 
who senthim. Hence weare accused by our Trinitarian 
brethren of dishonoring him; of refusing him the glory 
which is his due; accused of denying him,—as if we were 
bound to receive their interpretations of the Bible as in- 
fallible, and to deny their expositions and inferences were 
to deny Jesus himself! 
ceased to be uttered. 


It is really time such charges 
Why cannot different classes of 
Christians admit that a person may be a devout and sin- 
cere disciple of Jesus, without walking in the by-path 
of asect? Yet the charges alluded to, continue, from 
day to day, to be chimed in the ears of the multitude, 
and no doubt produce sume impression on the minds of 
the uninformed, for whose use they are specially intended. 

In looking over the variety of orthodox books and 
pamphlets put into the hands of the good people of our 
Jand, and evidently written with a view to popular effect, 
one is astonished at the very trifling amount of argument 
they contain, in comparison to the abundance of silly criti- 
cisms, the frequent appeals to the passions, and words of 
ignorance and presumption, if nothing more, with which 
they are filled. We are sometimes tempted to ask, is it 
possible the writers can be serious? Is it possible they do 
not know better? In what sort of respect must they hold 
the understandings of their readers, if they expect them 
to swallow such wholesale crudities? 

These remarks have been suggested especially by a 
litde book recently put forth by the Rey. L. F. Dimmick 
of Newburyport, on the “ Honor due to Jesus Christ,” 
“designed,” as he informs us on the title page, “ for 
young Christians, and others, who may wish to know 
what the Bible teaches on this important subject.” We 
may hereafter take notice of some of the author's obser- 


vations and expositions. At present, we shall confine 


ourselves to a few remarks on one of the principal texts 
on which he builds. ‘That all men should honor 
the Son, even as they honor the Father.”—(John 
Vv. 23.) 

It is really marvellous that any one can read the entire 
discourse of our Saviour, in which these words occur, 
and yet imagine, for one moment, that he claimed a title 
to be honored as the one Supreme God. The tenor of 
the whole discourse is against the supposition. He 
expressly disclaims all independent authority or power. 
He says, in so many words, “1 can of mine own self do 
nothing” ;—‘ the works which the Father hath given me 
to finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of me 
that the Father hath sent me ;’—I seek not mine own 
will, “ but the will of the Father which hath sent me.” 
On this ground, that is, that he was commissioned» 
endowed and sent of the Father, and especially that the 
Father had “ committed all judgment to him,” he claims 
a title to honor,—claims it not for what he was in him- 
self, but for what he was by the Father’s appointment. 

This, we say, seems very clear from the tenor of the 
whole discourse. Nothing, as it appears to us, can be 
more so. The text itself, considered in all its parts and 
adjuncts, confirms the view we have taken. The Father 
* hath committed ail judgment to the Son, that all men 
should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father. 
He that honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father 
Does not the latter clause fully 


which hath sent him.” 
express the ground of the honor due to Jesus? “ He 
that honoreth not the Son, honorcth not the Father which 
hath sent him.’ Does not this show that he is to be 
honored as the sent of God, honored as his messenger, 
or because he came elothed with his authority ; because 
through him God spake, as he said, “‘ the words that I 
speak unto you, I speak not of myself.”—*T have not 
spoken of myself; but the Father which sent me, he gure 
me a commandment, what I should say, and what I should 
speak.” ?—John xiv. 10.—xii. 49. 

The passage receives illustration, we conceive, from 
another, in which Jesus speaks of the honor which 
should be given to his disciples :—‘ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth 
me, and he that receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me.” 
John xiii. 20. (see also, Mat. x. 40. Mark ix. 37. Luke ix. 
48) This does not mean that the disciples were to be 
received and reverenced as the same being with Jesus, 
oras his equals; but only that they were to be honored 
as coming from him, and clothed with his commission, 
just as he was to be honored as coming from the Father, 
and clothed with his commission. The cases are per- 
feetly parallel. There is no reference in either to dignity 
of nature, but only of office. 

Strange that Christians should now contend, that Jesus 
is to be honored as the Supreme Divinity, that is, as 
having come in his own name, and by his own authority, 
for it amounts to this. His own prophetic Janguage 
would seem to be applicable in a sense not originally 
intended. 
receive me not; if another shall come in his own name, 


“Tamcome in my Father's name, and ye 
him ye will receive.”—John v. 43.—So itis. It goes for 
nothing that we accept and honor Jesus, as having come 
in his Father’s name, and clothed with his authority. 
We are no Christians, we are told. They are the only 
truce Christians, who profess to honor himas having come 
in his own name, and by his own authority, that is, come 
as God himself, by himself sent! 

So entirely have men slidden off from the true founda- 
tion, and shifted the ground of the honor which is due 


to him! 


New Parrer.—We learn from the Presbyterian, that 
“Mr John Stuart proposes to issue in Philadelphia a 
weekly sheet in folio, entitled the Philanthropist, after 
the first of May next. A specimen paper has been is- 
sued which has a good appearance. It proposes to as- 


sume a broad basis, including Education, Temperance, 
Pauper Reform, Prison Discipline, Genera} News, and 
Religion without sectarianism.’’ We are not informed 
to what class of readers in the Presbyterian Church or 
elsewhere, the publisher looks for the support of a pa- 
per on this broad and liberal plan. 


Comrort.—The Editor of the Presbyterian says that 
“the Boston Observer, a Unitarian paper, finds cause of 


comfort in the present distractions of the Presbyterian 
Church.” 


Lane Seminary — aLarm.—The same paper finds 
much discomfort in the prospects of Dr Beecher and 
his school at the West. Speaking of the Lane Semi- 
nary, the Editor uses language which we thought was 
stereotyped, and appropriated to the abuse of Institu- 
“ Planted,” says he, ‘in the valley 
of the Mississippi by Eastern influence, and sustained 
by the lavish expenditure of those who have repudiated 
the theology of the Reformation, its design has been to 
inundate the West, with what we believe to be ‘ another 
gospel;’ and just in proportion as it succeeds, the 
cause of truth must suffer. If, as is affirmed, it be an 
elevated light-house in the great valley, it holds out 
false light, which, instead of indicating a true course 
will only decoy the unwary upon the fatal reef.” It 
teaches a theology, he continues, which is worse than 
none, for, as he believes, “ignorance of all theology is 
safer, than the adoption of a theology radically false ; and 
such we believe, will be the product of this soil.’” With 
regard to the personal character of Dr Beecher, he thus 
expresses himself. ‘Under the conviction that its in- 
fluence would be pernicious, we entertain for it no fra- 
ternal regards ; and yet we have watched its operations 
with intense anxiety, arising from a persuasion, that he 
who governs its movements, possesses talent, influence 
and indomitable perseverance in promoting those views 
of theology, which he has avowed, and which we be- 


tions nearer home. 


lieve to be false and dangerous.” 

Truly, the tablesare turned. Dr Beecher could find 
no better language to assail the heretics of the Hast, 
than that which is here ultered against himself, the 
great heresiarch of the West. It was well said that 
Protestants are entitled to their name, for they began 
with protesting against the Pope and have ever since 
been protesting against each other. 


“Srate Prison Sassatn Scuoot.—On Sabbath 
morning last, we had the privilege of attending, in con- 
nexion with a number of individuals belonging to the 
Charles Street Baptist Church, as a Sabbath School 
Teacher, at the Massachusetts State Prison. The school 
is under the superintendence of the Rev. Mr Curtis, the 
estimable chaplain of the Prison, and is supplied with 
teachers from the evangelical churches in the city and 
vicinity, alternately. ‘Lhe whole number of convicts in 
the prison, is 293. Attendance on Sabbath school in- 
struction is entirely a voluntary thing with the prisoners. 
About 130 attend the school. They are called into the 
chapel for this purpose, at a little before 11 o'clock, and 
reinain in school about one hour, while the other pris- 
oners are left in their cells. The school is conducted 
with great promptness and decorum, and presents a 
deeply interesting spectacle. A few of those in attend- 
ance on Salbath school instruction, have become hope- 
fully pious. About 20 cannot yet read, so as to be able 
to peruse the Bible; these, for the most part are Irish, 
and men of color. About one eighth part of the whole 
uumber of prisoners are men of color. In the afternoon, 
all the prisoners are called into the chapel, and hear a 
sermon from the chaplain.” 


The above interesting accountis from the Christian 
Watchman of Jast Friday. The School which he speaks 
of is the same, we suppose in which several of the 
Members of the Cambridge Divinity School have been 
engaged as Teachers. We used to hear very gratifying 
statements of their Jabors in the Prison, but are not 
certain whether they are continued at the present time 
or not. We should be glad to receive any information 


| on this subject. 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


65 


DirFeRENCE oF Opinion.—The Editor of the New 
York Evangelist appears to be greatly incensed with the 
Editor of the Landmark for apologising for the insertion 
of Mr Cheever’s article, which he admitted without pe- 
rusal, ‘ We ure sorry,” he says, “that a minister having 
the conduct of'a public paper should truckle to a distiller 
or his adherents, as the Editor of the Landmark has done 
in a subsequent paper.” 


? 


Swiramine ix pEEP Warers.—‘I am unable,” says 
Rowland Hill, “ to reach the lofty theme—yet I do not 
think that the smallest fish that swims in the boundless 
ocean, ever complains of the immeasurable vastness of 
the deep. So itis with me; Ican plunge with my puny 
capacity into a subject, the immensity of which I shall 
never be able-fully to comnprebend.” 

A very odorous comparison, But suppose that the 
“ithe fish,” forgetful of his “‘ puny capacity,’ should 
attempt to szallow the ocean, instead of swimming in it, 
and compel his brother fishes to do the same? Similar 
things have taken place ona firmer element than the 
water. 


The obsequies of the Rev. Benjamin B. Wisner, D. 
D. were solemnized on Friday afternoon 13th inst. in 
the Old South Church, where for many years he had 
formerly dispensed the word of God. The pulpit was 
shrouded in black, and every possible demonstration of 
respect was paid to his memory, by his immediate 
friends, and bereaved congregation. The opening 
prayer was by the Rev. Dr Jenks, and the sermon by 
the Rev. Warren Fay. The music was solemn and 
impressive. 

Dr Wisner had for several years been the active sen- 
ior Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
or Foreign Missions. 


SUMMART 


Rey. Georce B, Cuerver.—Just a fortnight since, a 
communication appeared in the “ Landmark,” printed in 
this town, entitled, “‘ Inquire at Amos Giles’ Distillery.’ 
The article excited the surprise, regret and indignation 
of most of the community. Its extraordinary language 
and style, together with its apparently personal allusions, 
both to the living and the dead, (as many were diaposed 
to view them) were almost universally and indignantly 
condemned by all who read and understood them. In 
the next subsequent Landmark, the Editor explicitly 
expressed his disapprobation of the article, and apologised 
for its publicetion on the ground that it found its way 
into that paper without bis full knowledge of its charac- 
ter, tenor and allusions. In the mean time, some indi- 
viduals more immediately implicated in the obnoxious 
article, called upon the Editor for the name of the writer. 
He gave that of the Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, of this town. 
At this time, the excitement ran high; and intimations 
of bodily chastisement were pretty generally circulated. 
Some believed the sincerity ef these threats, and some 
did not. 

On Saturday of last week, about noon, as Mr Cheever 
was passing along Essex street, when near the Salem 
Hotel, he was met by Mr Ham, a pretty powerful man, 
and head workman of the distillery, who, with the other 
workmen, was supposed to be pointed at and traduced 
in the article above mentioned. After accosting Mr C. 
and inquiring his name, he proceeded to inflict several 
blows upon his person with a cowskin which he had in 
his hand. A considerable number of persons were near 
the scene, but no effectual assistance was rendered in 
favor of Mr Cheever, This outrage of the laws met the 
merited reprehension of all peaceably disposed citizens. 
It appeared subsequently, that Mr Cheever did not re- 
ceive much bodily damage, being able to attend to his 
ordinary duties on the succeeding day. 

On Saturday evening, about 11 o'clock, several men 
proceeded to the office of the Landmark, and made an 
assault upon tte door, with the intention, as was supposed, 
of entering and injuring the premises. ‘I'he noise attracted 
several citizens, who, with a police officer, interfered 
and checked farther proceedings. On Sunday, two per- 
sons, James Saunders and Abraham Bosen, were arrested 
for the offence. On Sunday night a guard was placed 
by the municipal powers for the protection of the Land- 
mark ofiice. 

On Monday, Mr Elias Ham was arrested on charge of 
assaulting the Rev. Mr Cheever, and has recognised, in 
the sum of $500, to appear before the Police Court, on 


Monday next, to answer to the charge. Messrs Geo. W. 
Jenks, J. F. Allen, and J, F. Putnam, were arrested for 
aiding, d&c. ; and also recognised, in the sum of $500, to 
appear at the same time and place. 

On Tuesday, the Rev. Geo. B. Cheever was arrested 
on the complaint of J. F. Allen, on a charge of libel 
against J. Stone, Elias Ham and Caleb Dodge. He ac- 
knowledged himself the author of the article in the 
Landmark alleged to be libellous, and voluntarily recog- 
nized in the sum of $1000, for his appearance ut the 
March term of the Court of Common Pleas at Ipswich. 

On the same day, the Rev. Dudley Phelps, Editor, and 
Mr F. Andrews, printer, of the Landmark, were also 
arrested for printing and publishing the article, and rec- 
ognized, each in the sum of $400, to appear and answer 
at the Police Court on Monday next. 

James Saunders and Abraham Bosen, before arrested, 
and George B. Nutter, who was arrested at Lynnfield oh 
Monday evening, charged with being concerned in the 
riot at the Landmark office on Saturday night, had an 
examination on ‘Tuesday before the Police Court, when 
Bosen was discharged. Nutter was ordered to recognize 
in the sum of $500, and Saunders in $100, to take their 
trial at the Court of Common Pleas at Ipswich, in March 
next. Nutter, not finding bail, was committed. 

Thus rests the whole affair in the hands of constituted 
justice, where it belongs, and where it is confidently 
placed by all interested. ‘The excitement has been con- 
siderable, but has now much subsided; and we know 
not that fear of outrage or assault is apprehended on any 
quarter.—Salem Observer, 14th inst. 


Orr Harts, Gentiemen ! THE Bisnop is comine !!— 
The following extract from the New York Sun of Tues- 
day, will be read with astonishment and indignation 
by every American in whose bosom beats the heart of a 
man.—Jour. of Cum 


“ Riot in Cincinnati.—We regret to learn by the Cin- 
cinnati Journal, that a serious riot occurred in that city 
a short time since, on the occasion of the consecration of 
the Catholic chapel. It appears that Dr Alexander Dun- 
can, a member of the Ohio Senate, happened to be stand- 
ing in the street through which the procession passed, 
and, not aware that the rules of their church require 
every person to uncover his head in the preseuce of the 
Bishop on such occasions, he neglected to take off his 
hat. On the arrival of the procession opposite to where 
he stood, he was requested to uncover his head immedi- 
ately. He replied that he was in a public street, and that 
how much soever he respected the forms and ceremonies 
of the Catholic religion, it ill comported with his dignity 
as an American citizen to do homage to any man. On 
saying this, he was immediately surrounded by a large 
number of those in the procession, his hat forcibly torn 
from his head, his elothes torn, and himself beaten in a 
most shocking manner. Several other persons who bad 
the hardihood to stand in the presence of'a foreign bishop 
with their hats on, shared the same fate with Dr Duncan. 
By the accounts in the papers, there was a good deal of 
excitement on the subject, and fears were entertained 
that another Charlestown scrape would be the result. It 
is extremely unpleasant, as the conductor of a press, to 
record such scenes as this, as occurring in the United 
States. The Catholics who have emigrated to this coun- 
try are very numerous. They enjoy all the benefits of 
our free institutions. The liberty of the press, of speech, 
and of conscience is guaranteed to them by the Constitu- 
tion of our government—and there is no necessity of 
resorting to violence asa means of promulgating their 
religion. It is too Jate in the day to command American 
citizens to take off their hats to the agents of the Pope of 
Rome. We are naturally a peaceable, unoffending peo- 
ple. We are willing that all should act and think as they 
please on matters of religion, and we demand the same 
privilege.” 


e 
t 


A Brutat Business.—Another disgraceful fight has 
been perpetrated within our borders. ‘The battle ground 
was in the vicinity of Elizabeth Town Point. The pug- 
ilists, McLean from Philadelphia, and Reed an English- 
man, with a choice party of 1,500 spectators and abet- 
tors, came over in two stenm-boats, early on ‘Tuesday, 
and strange to say, hundreds of others applied for tickets 
to the delightful spectacle, but were refused. 


We learn that the bullies were an hour and three quar- 
ters fighting forty-six rounds, and that Reed won the 
stake of $1,000, though he was more injured than his 
antagonist. They were both shockingly mangled: 
Reed’s cheek bones, we are told, were laid entirely 
bare, and his whole face isso deformed, that its indentity 
is entirely destroyed, for the present at least. He was 
carried to the steam-boat by his savage accomplices, de- 
ranged, and it is thought that he will not recover. Mc- 
Lean, though able to walk to the boat, was also dreadfully 
bruised and disfigured. They fought, according to rule, 
naked from the waist up, their busts being a portion of 
the time scarlet with their own blood! 

Just before the fight Major Chetwood, the Mayor of 


the Borough of Elizabeth, having received intellrgence 
of it, reached the ground, and attempted to disperse the 
Mob by reading the riot act. He accomplished nothing, 
however, that we can hear, not having force sufficient 
to execute his orders, and the violated peace and laws of 
the State ure unavenged. 

Our readers will be astonished to learn that the steam- 
boat Cinderella, the regular ferry boat between the city 
and the Point, was employed in the nefarious business, 
having been detained from her usual trip at] o'clock, 
until afier four in the afternoon, to accommodate the 
throng of savages. Itis bad enough that the soil of N. 
Jersey, should be disgraced by such proceedings, but it 
is still worse that their own citizens should thus coun- 
tenance, aid and abet them, The vessel should be 
marked. 

If there be any virtue in our laws, and justice, mercy 
or humanity in our society, this infamous outrage upon 
all should not be suffered to pass without notice. The 
chief bullies ought to be taken into custody, with all 
who aided or in any way participated im the diabolical 
sport, and such an example should be made of them, one 
and all, as would be likely to put a stop forever to one 
of the most savage and barbarous practices that ever 
outraged a civilized country. Having been prohibited 
in England, it is not tolerable that the abominable science 
should be introduced into this humane and civilized 
country.—.Vewark Sentinel. 


Destruction or rar Battimone AtHENeum.—This 
elegant building, we regret to state, was destroyed by 
fire on Saturday. In the fourth story were the rooms 0c- 
cupied by the Maryland Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
In these were arranged, in costly and elegant cases and 
fixtures, valuable and interesting cabinets of minerals, 
shells, insects, birds, and other specimens of Natural His- 
tory —a collection of two years’ formation. There was 
also a Library of costly works, not so valuable for its 
extent as for its interest and fitness for the purposes for 
which it was established. Buffon’s Natural History, 
in 100 volumes, was among them. Added to these was 
an extensive collection of phrenological casts, imported 
from Edinburgh, comprising the heads of several hun- 
dred celebrated individuals. We learn that the property 
of the Academy was insured, but the loss, in many re- 
spects, is one which money caunot easily replace. 

The Baltimore Lyceum Library was in the third story. 
We are informed that this institution had recently pur- 
chased the collection of books which was formerly 
known as the Atheneum Library. Here, we believe, 
there was nothing saved. On the same floor was the 
Lecturing Hall and Library of the Maryland Institute, 
and a valuable philosophical apparatus, nothing of which 
was saved. 


The Young Men’s Society also occupied a room or 
two in the building, and it is said their loss in books is 
several hundred dollars. The elegant Musical Saloon, 
so frequently used on public occasions, was the last of 
the upper rooms destroyed. The frame work which 
formed its arched and beautifully ornamented ceiling 
added, for a time, new vigor to the flames. The few 
moveable articles it contained were saved, but there was 
no time afforded to take down an excellent organ be- 
longing to Mr R. Shaw, teacher of psalmody, and it was 
consequently involved in the general destruction. We 
learn that there is a policy of insurance on the organ for 
$1,000, which does not, however, cover its value. 

The severest individual loss we apprehend, will fall 
on Mr Stavely, an architect of much merit, Besides 
muny valuable architectural and engineering instruments, 
all his drawings and plans were consumed. ‘The calam- 
ity is to him a most severe one, as, besides the intrinsic 
yalue of his instruments and papers, they constituted 
nearly the whole of his wealth. : 

The Atheneum Building is insured in the Equitable 
Society’s office for $90,000, and we hear that there are 
policies for 10,000 each, in two other offices. — Balt. 
Amer. 


WMARRLG Ds 


In this city, 12th inst. by Rev. Mr Barrett, Mr John 
Brown to Miss Isabella Brown. 


_—————_——————————————————————— 
DEED s 


In Norton, the Rev. Pirr Charke, aged 72 years, and 
in the 42d of his ministry in that town. 

At Beverly, 15th inst. Nathan Dane, De EED: aged 62. 

At Uxbridge, 12th inst. Mr Cotton Tufts, aged 63, son 
of the late Dr Simon Tufts. He graduated at Harvard 
in 1789. 

In Dedham, Mrs Rebecca H. Bird, aged 24, wife of 
Mr Francis W. Bird. 

In Medford, Mrs Sally Furness, aged 51, wife of Mr 
William Furness. 

In South Reading, Mr Joseph Atwell, aged 54. 

In Lowell, Mr Charles H. 8. Ward, aged 24, junior 
publisher of the Lowell Journal. 


BOSTON OBSERVER. 


OBLRLa 


[From the New England Magazine.] 


THE MORNING STAR. 


A single star just risen ! 
How tranquilly 
In Heaven’s pure sbrine its image burns ! 
Star of the morn, my spirit yearns 
To be with thee, 


Lord of the desert sky! 

Night's last lone heir, 
Calmly thou smilest from on high, 
Gazing, as if an angel's eye 

Were stationed there. 


Is it an idle dream ? 
Or can it be 
That in yon orb a spirit reigns, 
Who knows this earth, and kindly deigns 
To smile on me? 


Heaven’s glittering train are flown— 
Quenched each pure spark— 
Save where some distant Sun’s pale ghost,— 
Frail remnant of a scattered host,— 
Peeps through the dark. 


But thou, fair pilgrim-star, 
Night’s youngest-born, 
Wilt not withdraw thy steady light, 
Till bursts, on yonder snow-crowned height, 
The yellow morn. 


Oft have I watched, dear orb, 
Thy early ray; 
A type art thou, of hopes that spring 
When Joy dies—brightly heralding 
A brighter day. 


So, when from my life’s course 
Its stars are riven, 
Rise o’er the death-mists gathering dun, 
—Herald of an eternal Sun— 


Rise, hope of Heaven! I. H. Hepee. 


{From Dr Follen’s Franklin Lecture. ] 


AN AMERICAN SHIP. 


I well remember the impression made on my 
mind by the first article of American manufacture 
I met with. It was at Havre, in France, the first 
time in my life that I had beheld the ocean, a few 
days before I was obliged to cross it. I was 
walking along the quay with a French gentleman, 
and as among the crowd of vessels before us 
there were but few that had hoisted their national 
colors, Trequested my companion to point out to 
me some of the American ships. He told me 
that I might, without any one to tell me, know 
any American vessel in the port from any other 
by its perfect neatness and order in every part of 
it. The ship in which I embarked for the United 
States—the same that a short time before had 
carried to these shores the faithful friend of this 
country, the immortal Lafayette—that ship was 
the first article of American manufacture that met 
my delighted eyes. The whole of my voyage 
confirmed my first impression. Insignificant as it 
may be in itself, we know that personal experience, 
as it brings home to us the reality of things that 
we before knew only from hearsay or from books, 
helps us greatly to forma just estimate of the most 
complicated, comprehensive and important objects. 
When I saw, during a heavy sea, the whole crew 


like the well trained members of one athletic man 
obey without confusion or delay the orders of the 
directing mind; when I saw the sailors, at the 
word of command, climbing and clinging to the 
further ends of the yards to lash the sails, singly 
and calmly intent upon their task, and as unmind- 
ful of the cold December bath into which every 
roll of the ship plunged them, as if they were 
playing seesaw in the shipyard—when I saw this 
perfect management of one well-manned and well- 
commanded American vessel, I found in it a nat- 
ural solution of the wonderful growth of this 
country. And when J approached the noble har- 
bor of New York, with its forest of masts, I 
entered more deeply into the spirit and destiny of 
this land of promise, that in time of peace throws 
forth its merchant vessels, like bread upon the 
water, for a plentiful haryest; while in time of 
war, like the Athenians of old, it seeks and finds 
salvation in its “ wooden walls.” 


THE MONUMENTS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 


It is difficult by a brief description to do jus- 
tice to the true character of these works of art. 
If you look at the outside of these old cathedrals, 
the walls consisting of half-projecting united col- 
umns, and running up in innumerable turrets, and 
lanterns, studded with buds, and flowers, and 
statuary, all sculptured in stone; and if you be- 
hold the interior of the building, the ground plot 
uniting in the form of a cross, the lofty ranges of 
clustered pillars, rising perpendicularly until they 
bend to meet and blend in endless ramifications 
with the highest branches of the opposite col- 
umns; the walls covered with paintings and stat- 
uary, the windows of stained glass glowing with 
all the romantic hues of the forest in autumn, in 
which flowers, and pictures of saints, and legend 
history are represented —if you look upon this 
magnificent whole, so simple in its great propor- 
tions, so infinitely various and finished in its de- 
tails — you feel convinced that no other idea than 
that which irresistibly fills the soul of the behol- 
der, could have laid out and accomplished these 
wonderful works of human hands. The Gothic 
cathedral stands yet as a symbol of the cross first 
preached in the forests of Germany. 


THE WORKING MAN’S RELIGION. 


The religious principle sanctifies the perform- 
ance of the smallest duty, the exercise of the 
humblest occupation. Not only he who gener- 
ously lays down his life for his friends, but he 
also who in the spirit of kindness offers a cup of 
cold water only, are partakers of that blessing 
which attends the meanest as well as the greatest 
work of love. The God of nature, who has 
endowed man with power to imitate him in his 
wonderful works, by the creations of art, shows 
forth his perfection not only in the magnificent 
elm and the graceful lily, but in the meanest moss, 
the scanty clothing of the solitary rock, and in the 
undistinguished multitude of blades of grass that 
cover the valley. It is the religious principle, the 
earnest endeavor to make the work he undertakes, 
whatever it be, a perfect work of its kind, which 
clothes with dignity and honor the occupation of 
every workingman. Every laboring man may be 
guided by religious principle, whether he be em- 
ployed in preparing garments for the body that 
shall afford security against the cold or the heat, 
without impeding the easy motion of every limb ; 
or whether he be engaged in building houses that 
shall shelter the inhabitants from the inconvenien- 
ces while they secure to them most of the advan- 
tages of living in the open air; or whether he be 
employed in building vessels that shall give to the 
traveller on the deep the security of a Jand con- 
veyance, or in constructing railroads that shall en- 
able the loaded car to moye with greater rapidity 


and ease on the solid ground, than the vessel with 
full sails on the yielding waters. 

In short, whatever be our line of business, or 
mode of employment, it is the earnest desire to 
impress upon every work of our hands the like- 
ness of that image of perfection that lives in the 
soul of the religious man, which is the spring of 
success and constitutes the true glory of every oc- 
cupation. It is this which imparts to the perfor- 
mance of every workingmwan a merit which finds 
its adequate reward not so much in the higher 
price of the work, and in the praise of the em- 
ployer, as in the approving conscience, the eleva- 
ted self-respect of the faithful laborer. 


NOTORIOUS INSTANCES OF LITERARY 
PIRACY. 

Upon the first appearance of “ Akenside’s 
Pleasures of Imagination,” the author’s name not 
being prefixed, a Mr Rolt, author of a “ Diction- 
ary of Trade and Commerce,” had the impudence 
to go over to Dublin, publish an edition, and put 
his name to it. Upon the fame of this he lived 
several months, being entertained at the best ta- 
bles as the “ingenious Mr Rolt.” Akenside at 
length, detected the fraud, and vindicated his 
right, by publishing the poem with the real au- 
thor’s name. 

Dr Campbell, of St Andrews, wrote a treatise 
on the Authenticity of the Gospel History, and 
sent the manuscript to his friend and countryman, 
a Mr Innes, a clergyman in England. The latter 
published it with his own name, and before the 
imposition was discovered, obtained considerable 
promotion as a reward of merit. 

Dr Hugh Blair, and Mr Ballantine, a friend of 
his, when students of divinity, wrote a poem, en- 
titled, “Redemption,” copies of which, in Manu- 
script, were handed about. They were at length 
surprised to see a pompous edition in folio, dedi- 
cated to the Queen, by a Dr Dandler, as his own. 
—Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 


Duetiine at New Orieans.— A correspon- 
dent of the Baltimore Patriot at New Orleans de- 
scribes a state of society existing there, of which 
we had no idea, and in charity must believe the 
statement in some measure exaggerated. The 
rage for duelling is at such a pitch that a jest or 
smart repartee is sufficient excuse for a challenge, 
in which powder and balls are the arguments. 
The Court of Honor has proved unsuccessful in 
its operation, and no person, it is said, has yet 
dared to stem the current of popular opinion. 
The accuracy of the Creoles with the pistol is 
said to be astonishing, and no youngster springing 
into life, is considered entitled to the claims of 
manhood, until made the mark of an adversary’s 
pistol. In their shooting galleries, the test of 
their aims is by firing at a button at 10 or 12 
paces’ distant, suspended by a wire, which, when 
struck, touches a spring that discloses a flag. 
There are but few who miss more than once in 
three times. An appointment for a duel is talked 
of with the nonchalance of an invitation to a din- 
ner or supper party.—.V. Y. Star. 


A nation is but a shorter name for the individu- 
als who compose it; and when these are consistent 
Husbands and Wives, Parents and Children, 
Brothers and Sisters, Masters and Servants, they 
will be good Citizens. 

No Christian minister is more loudiy called up- 
on to be untiring in effort and eloquent in earnest- 
ness, than the Christian father. 

No family on earth can be called a wise or hap- 
py family, if the members are not preparing for a 
home in heayen. 
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FOUNDED ON FACT. 


** T looked upon it and received Instruction.’’— Proverbs. 


Jt was in the cold month of December, that I 
visited an aged acquaintance in A— Street. I 
found him sitting by the side of the lone partner 
of his joys and his sorrows, hovering over a few 
embers, which the friends of charity had sent 
them, but which were then nearly exhausted. I 
heard the cold winter’s wind pierce through the 
crevices of that garret! I beheld the aged form 
shivering with the cold, and saw the silver locks 
of three score years and ten, hanging in clusters 
down this patriarch’s neck. I saw also the early 
choice of his heart, at his side, clad in that neat 
attire, which even poverty in rags, ever exhibits, 
when there is purity within. I noticed the table, 
over which often ascended the grateful prayer 
from a devout heart, spread with the scanty pit- 
iance of acrustof bread, and a cup of water. — 
I Jooked around and noticed the solitary shelf con- 
taining the treasure of treasures, which the 
wealth of the world could not buy of them, in all 
their poverty ; that, which had been their guide 
im youth and was their companion, staff, and sup- 
port in age, which treasure, was no less, than the 
much used, and much worn Bible. 

Ilooked in again upon these aged Christians, 
and saw little children gathered round this vener- 
able man, looking with intense delight upon his 
furrowed countenance, and receiving with eager- 
ness indescribable, the words of holy truth that 
fell from his lips. I observed him take the farthing 
from his pocket and give to these little ones to in- 
cite them to do well, and remember his precious 
words, and witnessed also, the rapture, with which 
they looked upon their newly acquired treasure, 
and saw a sweet token of gratitude expressed, 
while the blessing was craved for their highest 
happiness.—I witnessed with this poverty, suf- 
fering,—and knew that in their lonely garret, they 
were often forgotten. I have seen the cold chill 
of want press heavily upon them, and observed 
the scanty meal, the tattered garment, and felt the 
cold cheerlessness of that room, TI heard of their 
following to the grave, cherished objects of their 
hearts, and of the early friends of former days 
having long since been called away from them, 
and have seen them standing alone, amid the 
ehange that had been going on around, while 
the only change to them was, that as age came 
over them, and the hands which had supported 
them became feeble, want and suffering began to 
appear in their dwelling. Some might have stood 
and viewed the scene there presented and wondered 
why suffering and want should have been appoint- 
ed to these aged Christians,—why they were 
thus forgotten and forsaken by men? What dis- 
tress, what sorrow, the stranger might have thought 
must there have been in that cheerless room. And 
he might have thought also that no comfort could 
be found there, where misery seemed to have 


taken up its abode ; and his heart pained by the 
sight, might have induced him to be anxious to af- 
ford instant relief, and his steps have turned, often 
cheerfully to that dwelling, to carry those imagin- 
ed comforts, which it was thought were so earn- 
estly and anxiously desired. 

Time passed away.—I looked in again upon 
this Christian,—I found him upon the sick bed, 


and in the anxiety of friends for bodily comfort, I |. 


saw soon spread around him many earthly bless- 
ings. While his heart was filled with gratitude 
for such kindness,—there was a more signal grati- 
tude for greater blessings and higher gifts. I 
looked upon him and the voice of instruction, 
through this dying Christian, addressed me, and 
gratefully did I hear and receive it. 

“ You have come often to my abode of poverty. 
You have supplied me with many comforts, which 
my helpless condition required ; you have rendered 
me kind offices of sympathy and affection. I thank 
you,—my dwelling seems to many perhaps <a 
cheerless place, — but there is none happier on 
earth. I am poor, needy and suffering, ’tis true, and 
now I am sick, but God reigns. What though my 
dress be tatters, if I only seek to be clothed upon 
with the garments of righteousness ; what if my 
food has been scanty and poor, — if it has been 
my daily meat and drink, to do the will of my 
heavenly Father. What if affliction has pained 
my heart,—I bless God, that I now see that it was 
good for me to be thus afflicted. It weaned me 
from earth, and led me to place my aflections on 
high.—And what if great suffering by sickness is 
now my portion,—dark though it may seem, and 
my cross may appear heavy,—Oh, how transcen- 
dantly glorious it will be if, while my body is suf- 
fering, my immortal spirit triumphs over it, conquers 
pain, and even the pangs of death, and cleaves 
to the last, firm to Jesus my Saviour and Re- 
deemer, as its everlasting portion. — These suf- 
ferings and trials of the body are temporary and 
will last but a few days,—but the life of the 
spirit extends throughout eternity, and the final 
happiness of the souls of the redeemed shall 
have no end. Is it not worth suffering in the 
body, that the soul may be saved? to be de- 
prived of earthly comforts which are transitory 
if we are by their loss made to enjoy at last 
heavenly pleasures? Is it not good to live in 
a lonely dwelling on earth, if it but induce us 
to seek for mansions on high —for a dwelling 
among the just in heaven ?” 

The voice ceased, I looked upon this suffer- 
ing, dying Christian, and what rich instruction 
did I receive; darkness was dispelled, and light 
soon dawned upon my soul. It was right, and 
I felt it to be so, for soon the flickermg lamp 
of life went out, with the songs of praise, and 
the prayer of gratitude on the dying lipsof this 
Christian, for all God’s ways towards him. I 
saw that by these trials and afilictions, that 
spirit had made God his father, Jesus his sa- 
viour—and heaven his home. These were his 
treasures. Happy poverty,—happy suffering,— 
blessed death. Happy to be poor in this world’s 
goods, thought IJ, if we are made rich toward 
God,—happy to be suffering in the body, if we 


may but dwell with Jesus,—happy to be house- 
less here, if we but gain heaven hereafter,— 
happy to die to the world, if it be only to live 
and reign with Christ. I looked upon this 
Christian, and remembered that Jesus our blessed 
Lord and master, “ was a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief” and “was made per- 
fect through suffering.” 

Look unto him then, ye who would be his 
followers, — go often among his true suffering 
disciples upon earth, and receive the rich, the bles- 
sed instruction, that comes to you from them. 
Then, when you see Christian poverty, will you 
learn, then will you feel, then will you say, 
from the depths of your soul,—blessed, thrice 
blessed are the hungering,—the mourning,—the 
poor in spirit, for they shall be filled,—be com- 
forted,—shall see God. M. P. M. 


[For the Boston Observer.] 


HYMN. 


O shall our hearts that friend forsake 
Who gave himself, that we might live ? 
No, let our drooping faith awake, 
Our grateful love, may it revive. 


Low at thy feet we meekly sit, 

Blest teacher of the Father's will ! 
To thee let every thought submit, 

Say to our passions — peace, be still. 


Thou who hast kindled in onr way 

With Heaven’s own torch a cheering light, 
To guide us to the realms of day, 

Through error’s maze, and sorrow’s night : 


In joy, in wo, in life, in death, 
O may thy truth within us reign ; 
Be ours the spirit thou didst breathe, 


Wis Las 


Be ours the victory thou didst gain. 


{For the Boston Observer.] 


AN EVIL CUSTOM. 

Mr Epiror — Believing your paper to be de- 
yoted to the improvement of our temporal as 
well as moral condition, I have thought fit to of- 
fer a few remarks on a prevailing evil in our com- 
munity, which you may dispose of as you deem 
proper. I allude to the custom of putting on 
mourning apparel at the death of friends :—a 
custom which in my opinion can find no apology, 
except the poor one of ancient usage. In what ] 
have tosay, perhaps I shall expose myself to the 
indignation of popular opinion—but this does not 
terrify me. IT have long since learned that what 
is really wrong is none the less so because it has 
been practised for a long time and by wise men 
and good. I know and feel with what reverence 
men regard long established usages. I know how 
strongly we become attached to the customs of 
our pious progenitors. I venerate as much as any 
man, the ties which bind us to years “lang syne,” 
and would be the last to blot out the recollection 
of the “ worthy deeds” of our sires, and the “ wise 
Jaws” they framed. But| shall we say that our 
fathers, good as they, were, attained to perfection 
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in morality and law? This would be granting 
them too much—more than they demanded. Have 
we not discovered that with all their worth, 
they were exceedingly superstitious ? Have not 
many things which they held sacred become ex- 
trinsic to virtue and knowledge 2 Have we not 
already abandoned many of their “ pious customs”? 
And when we discover the inutility (not to say 
evil tendency,) of others, shall we hesitate to aban- 
don and explode them, merely because they have 
received the sanction of years, or “ wisdom of the 
past”? I think there is no alternative. 

The present is called an “age of reform”— 
and so it is. (And when was there an age that 
might not be socalled ?) And if there ever was a 
period when the efforts of the wise and good were 
needed to soften the rigor of the times, that period 
is now. If there ever was a time that called for 
the entire abandonment of all useless and expen- 
sive customs, that time has already come. And 
who can, with any pretence to reason, say that 
the custom alluded to, is not of this description ? 
Like all other customs, its observance depends on 
the nod of popular opinion. Let the public voice 
condemn it, and who will be so hardy as not to ery 
amen? I deem it neither impracticable nor diffi- 
cult, to bring about a favorable change in this 
same “ public opinion.” The arguments in favor 
of the abolition of a custom so injurious are so 
tangible and pertinent, that it only needs they 
should be stated to be acknowledged. There is 
already a change in public sentiment, (but not so 
thorough as is called for) on this subject, though 
little is said about it. My object is, through the 
medium of your paper, to call attention to it, in 
the hope that pens more cogent than mine may be 
enlisted in its discussion. 

if anything can be said in its favor, let us hear 
it. At any rate it deserves consideration. Let us 
examine the custom and see if there be any good 
thing in it. 

But I remember you have given us a hint about 
long communications, so 1 will reserve what fur- 
ther I have to say for the next number. 


Mew Hampshire. REFORM. 


{For the Boston Observer. ] 


REV. BERNARD WHITMAN. 

Mr Eprror—You have lately given to your 
readers an interesting sketch of the life of our 
Jamented brother—Bernard Whitman. Few men 
could have died, whose loss would have been so 
sensibly felt throughout the community ; for there 
are few men, whose lives are so generously devo- 
ted to the public good. He was heartily disposed 
to every labor of love. 

1 look forward with eagerness to the publication 
of the extended memoir of him, which I hear is 
in the course of preparation by one, who knew 
him well—one, who has a heart that can appre- 
ciate his peculiar excellences, and a pen that ean 
accurately depict his own conceptions. Mean- 
while, [ trust, you and your readers will be 
glad to receive any facts illustrative of the in 
genuous mind, and generous heart of Mr Whit- 
man, 

A few weeks before his decease, I visited him. 
I found him, as he has been described by others, 
perfectly tranquil, though conscious that the stroke 
of death could not be long delayed. He was 
in full possession of his own good sense, his 
childlike trust in our Heavenly Father, bis firm 
faith in Jesus Christ, his lively hope of immor- 
tality. Dissase had wasted his body, but had 
made no encroachments on hissoul. Indeed, the 
thoughts he uttered were so full of mental and 
moral energy, that I could Wardly believe him 
tobe in any wise debilitated. I felt that I was 
in the presence of a strong man. And we con- 


tinued our conversation until his kind nurse re- 
minded us of his weakness. 

In the course of conversation, I expressed to 
him my joy, that the latter labors of his life had 
been expended, in behalf of the great moral pur- 
poses of the gospel ; and in opposition to those, 
who would annul its peculiar sanctions, and to 
those who would, if it were possible, wholly 
quench its light. “ I am thankful,” be replied, “that 
I have been permitted to do what I have done in 
these respects,” and proceeded at some length to 
remark upon the importance of each of them. He 
then added, “I had become deeply interested in 
the Anti-slavery cause, when my disease arrested 
me. It was my privilege once to speak on the 
subject at a meeting in this town. But I meant to 
have been at the New England Anti-slavery Con- 
vention last May, and to have given my testimony 
more publicly in favor of the principles of the 
Abolitionists. My heavenly Father saw fit to deny 
me that gratification.” As he said this, his lip 
quivered, and his eye filled with tears. The 
emotion was but asa flying cloud—it passed off 
in a few moments, and his countenance was again 
radiant with resignation. 

Tam aware that some of your readers may not 
deem what I have related any addition to Mr 
Whitman’s excellent reputation. But the time is 
not far distant, when those who would do his 
memory ample justice, will be careful not to for- 
get that he was an Abolitionist, when it was most 
unpopular to be one ; and sorrowed in his last 
hours, that he had not been permitted to espouse 
more openly the cause of our down trodden 
countrymen. Yours respectfully, 

Connecticut. Sh RURAL 


{For the Boston Observer.) 
THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE INFLUENCE. 


Mr Epiror—Will you permit me through the 
medium of your paper to address a few hints to 
the author of an Essay, on The doctrine of Di- 
vine influence, which appeared in the Jast number 
of the Christian Examiner. I seek this medium, 
in the hope that my remarks will meet his eye be- 
fore the conclusion of his essay appears ; that he 
may thus have an opportunity of making any re- 
ply he may think proper. 

I agree with the author that “ the subject is one 
of transcendant interest,” and “ one which from 
its very nature is liable to misapprehension and 
abuse.” With most of what the author has stated 
in the first branch of his essay, 1 cordially agree ; 
but, | should have been better satisfied, had he 
told us, more particularly what he understood by 
a divine influence. Whether it is the influence of 
the gospel in its truth and motives; or, whether 
it is an immediate, direct, or physical influence. I 
hope in the concluding part of his essay he will 
be more explicit with regard to the nature of this 
influence. 

In that part of his essay, in which the author 
attempts to prove a divine influence, from the 
promise of the Holy Spirit to the first disciples, I 
think his positions are very unguarded, and his 
explanations anything but satisfactory. For in- 
stance, he applies John iil. 3—14 to what is now 
commonly called regeneration, and supposes that 
the change implied in this word is effected, not by 
the miraculous, but by the common agency of the 
spirit. I would ask where he finds such a dis- 
tinction as this inthe New Testament? Luke xi. 
13, he applies in the same manner. If by Holy 
Spirit here we are to understand anything differ- 
entfrom that miraculous agency which is the com- 
mon meaning of these terms, I would ask for the 
authority of such application. In Gal. iv.6, Eph. i. 
13, 14, and iii. 14—17, he says “it is equally evident 
that the boon is not one of those miraculous gifts 
which are often imparted hy the Apostles to their 


disciples, but is aspiritual blessing in which all 
Christians may participate, and is moreover as- 
cribed to God us its author.” Now to me this is 
not evident,—it is even doubtful,—nay, I am_ in- 
clined to think that the opposite of what he has 
stated is the truth. Again, after quoting Romens 
xv. 13, the author says, “The doctrine of a Di- 
vine influence is then clearly implied and virtu- 
ally taught by Paul, at least so far as those are 
concerned to whom he wrote. And as there was 
nothing in thew peculiar circumstances, which con- 
fined the application of the doctrine to them, it is 
a fair, and indeed, a necessary inference, that it is 
not so confined.” If by Divine influence here, 
the author means the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
the inference appears to me a very remarkable 


one. The circumstances of the disciples at 
Rome, and indeed of all Christians during the apos- 
tolic age, were so different from the circumstances 
of Christians since, that had they not enjoyed ex- 
traordinary means and assistance, it would have 
been remarkable indeed. The author seems to 
have forgotten, 1. That there was then no written 
record of the Gospel, its doctrine—its duties—and 
its promises. 2. That Christians then enjoyed 
but few opportunities of even hearing from the 
lips of the first ministers the glad tidings of sal- 
vation. 3. That their powers of recollection 
were naturally as weak and imperfect as our 
own. 4. That they were exposed to the severest 
trials of their faith, resolution, and virtue. In 
all these and other respects, their circwmstances 
were peculiar ; and differed from the circumstan- 


ces of Christians after the revelation of God’s will 
was recorded, and in possession of the churches. 
It was natural, it was necessary that the first Chris- 
tians should enjoy miraculous gifis, which is what 
Tunderstand by the gitt of the Holy Spirit ; but to 


infer that Christians now possess the same spirit, 
whilst they are destitute of miraculous gifts, is in 
my estimation, avery unaccountable inference. 

In conclusion, I would observe, that the terms 
Spirit and Holy Spirit, when represented as given 
to the first disciples, or possessed by them, either 
means, 1. Supernatural gifts ; which I consider 
its general acceptation and confined to the Apos- 
tolic age,—or 2. The gospel, and its doctrines 
and motives,—or 3. Holy dispositions and tem- 
pers. But I know of no text in the New Testa- 
ment, where the words Spiritor Holy Spirit oc- 
cur in the modern sense of the phrase, Divine In- 
jluence, unless that influence be the influence of 
the gospel in its truth and motives. 

I have made these remarks, not with a view to 
cavil at a well-meant endeavor to do good ; but to 
give the able author of the essay an opportunity 
of enlightening my ignorance, and of removing 
doubts which perhaps, exist im other minds, as 
well as mine. PHILANTHROPOS. 

Pennsylvania. 


{For the Boston Observer. } 
ACCOUNTABILITY FOR BELIEF, 

When there is dispute, there is always some 
ignorance or misapprehension. When the truth 
is clearly perceived, and from the same point of 
view, men are agreed respecting it. So long, 
then, as they dispute whether they are or are not 
auecountable for their belief, they either do not 
understand one another, or do not clearly perceive 
the truth respecting which they disagree. 

Are men accountable for their belief? To 
answer this question, we must first determine 
whether belief be or be not an act of the will. 
Two and two make four. Here are two things 
which bear an equal relation to a third, they, 
therefore, bear the same relation to each other 
So everybody who understands the terms of the 
propositions believes, Is it possible for any one 
to believe differently ? Can any one believe that 
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two and two make five, and that things equal are 
not equal? Let any one try the experiment. 
he can succeed, then belief is an act of the will; 
if he fail, we must say belief is not an act of the 
will. We cannot believe this or that because we 
will to believe it. 

If belief be not an act of the will, it is not my 
act. That only is my act which it depends on 
my will to do or not to do. The my isin the will, 
and for the acts of that alone am I responsible, 
unless Iam responsible for the acts of another, 
It is the reason that tells me that two and two 
make four, that two things respectively equal to a 
third, must be equal to each other. But the rea- 
son is not mine. Annihilate me, and reason 
remains the same; annihilate all mankind and two 
and two will make four, things equal will be equal 
as sure as they are now. Reason then has an in- 
dependent existence. It does not depend on me, 
it depeuds on no man to determine what reason 
shall be, what it shall command nor what it shall 
forbid. It is the same everywhere ; it has its own 
laws, acts by its own energy, and so far from 
being subject te my control, [ am controlled by it, 
have no power to resist it. Now, belief I con- 
sider an act of the reason; am I then responsible 
for it? Am I accountable for that which I can- 
not control; which is above me, independent of me? 

My answer to the question then is, that men 
are not accountable for their belief. But, here is 
a man advocating notions, propagating opinions, 
which strike at the very existence of moral and 
social order,—is he not to blame? Yes; to 
blame? Yes, more than I can find words to 
express. But not for his belief. For that which 
lies at the bottom of his system, and which is all 
that he in reality believes, is true, is what reason 
commands him to believe. For that he is not to 
blame. He is to blame because he rests satisfied 
with that minute fragment of truth, and does not 
do all he can to possess a larger portion, to take 
higher and broader views of truth. 

Man is bound to be good, and to do all the good 
he can. Jf he indulges any notion, or rests satis- 
fied with a little truth, which prevents him from 
being as good as he might be, and from doimg all the 
good he might do, ke is guilty. If a man views 
truth from an unfavorable position, a position that 
obseures nearly the whole of it, he is not to blame 
for not seeing more of it from that position ; but 
he is to blame fer not changing his position, for 
not seeking for a higher and a more favorable 
point of view. Our belief will never be what 
it should be, till we rise to a point of view sufli- 
ciently elevated to command the whole broad field 
of truth. This is more, however, than we can do ; 
but we may be always taking higher and more 
favorable points of view, and consequently though 
always liable to some error, be always taking in 
more and more of truth. This is our duty, what 
we are bound to do. 


I answer then that we are not accountable for 
our belief, but for the honesty and diligence with 
which we seek for truth. To believe or not to 
believe, belongs to the reason ; to seek for the truth, 
with persevering diligence and with perfect hon- 
esty, depends on the will. The blame, then, of 
those who are themselves in error or who lead 
others into it, is that they have not done their best 
to know the whole truth as far as it was in their 
power to know it. They satisfy themselves with 
ihe little portion in their possession, and dream 
not that there is still more that might be possessed 
and the possession of which might materially 
change their views of what they have already 
obtained. They content themselves with their 
own position, unfavorable as it may be, without 
imagining that there may be a higher position, 
and one that would open to them a broader and 
more beautiful landscape. 


If 
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To this censure, I am afraid not a few subject 
themselves. The rejecter of religion incurs it, 
and the Orthodox man, who takes it for granted 
that all truth is in the thirtynine articles or in the 
Westminster Confession, and therefore condemns 
all who do not agree with him, incurs it not less 
than the infidel, and indeed even more. The 
infidel has inquired a little, he has changed bis 
point of view iu some respects, but the Orthodox 
man in none. He does not inquire at all for 
truth. He assumes that he has it, and is ready 
with his anathema for all who will not own that 
he has it. Or, if he does inquire, it is not hon- 
estly ; it is with a fixed determination not to see 
any truth out of his own creed. No man is 
deserving a severer censure than he. And when 
men are at last called to an account for the respec- 
tive portions of truth they may have possessed, 
and to answer for the diligence and fidelity with 
which they have sought for the truth, I would 
rather be found with all the errors I am supposed 
to entertain, than to be the self-complacent Ortho- 
dox man, who never looked beyond his orthodoxy. 

O. A. B. 


{For the Boston Observer. } 


A SUGGESTION TO THE CLERGY. 


Mr Epitor — Allow me through your columns 
to make a suggestion to the clergy throughout the 
State. Jt relates to their duty to the unfortunate 
beings who are shut up in our County Prisons. 

There are more than four thousand persons, 
every year, committed to jail in this State, and at 
the same time excluded from moral and religious 
instruction. By referring to the last report of the 
Prison. Discipline Society, you will find that, 
among nineteen jails there enumerated, only three 
have anything like regular religious instruction. 
Now it is lamentable enough to think, that there are 
thousands of persons in this christian community, 
who are debarred from hearing the word of God 
preached to them. But the fact is made more la- 
mentable by the circumstance, that many of these 
unfortunate beings are innocent of the crimes, for 
which they are imprisoned, and will be discharged 
after trial Many moreover are imprisoned for 
slight offences, and while they are in jail are ina 
state of excitement, that makes them alive to all 
impressions both good and bad. Many are very 
young, and might by proper religious instruction, 
be able to resist the bad influence of the place, leave 
the evil path they have begun to tread, and be- 
come in future, good members of society. 

Now, Sir, I would ask if it would not be a good 
plan for the clergymen of each town in which 
there is a jail, to make its inmates a part of the 
pastoral charge? May not the clergy, consistently 
with their other duties, make such periodical visits 
to the jail, as shall satisfy them that all the in- 
mates, who will hear the word of God, may hear 
it, and all who need spiritual strength and conso- 
lation, in their wretchedness, may have it? I 
might state some facts, to show the abominable 
temptations, to which our laws shamefully allow 
the young and even the innocent to be exposed in 
our county prisons. But it is my object merely 
to make a suggestion. O. 

Cambridge, Feb. 17. 


Heresy. — T is a vain thing to talk of a here- 
tic, for a man for his heart can think no otherwise 
than he does think. In the primitive times there 
were many opinions, nothing scarce but some or 
other held: one of these opinions being embraced 
by some prince, and received into his kingdom, 
the rest were condemned as heresies; and his 
religion, which was but one of the several opin- 
ions, first is said to be orthodox, and so have con- 
tinued ever since the apostles.—Selden. 


{For the Boston Observer.] 
EXPLANATION AND REPLY. 


Mr Epirorn—Iam very happy to feel that 
my Sunday School lesson has merit enough to at- 
tract the attention and ensure the praises of E. L. 
I. But I must be permitted to make a few 1e- 
marks in reply to the strictures upon a part of it. 

E. L. F. will observe that the passage referred 
to, was abridged in the report of the conversation. 
Had all the questions and answers which led to 
the censured sentence been given, it would be 
seen that it was very carefully shown that the 
slaves were not in the condition in which God 
places men, but were dragged out of it by the injus- 
tice of other men; and that their vices and crimes 
were to be regarded as only misfortunes. These 
vices and crimes however exist, and are important 
psychological facts, illustrating what the soul of man 
necessarily must be, when deprived of moral nur- 
ture, and placed under the control of physical 
motives. I should be glad were I not too sure of 
the facts from information which may not be gain- 
sayed. Little is known generally in this country 
of the condition of slaves in the Spanish colonies ; 
and there is a wide prevailing idea that their treat- 
ment is milder in these, than in the English colo- 
nies. It is not known or believed, that blood- 
hounds are kept half starved on all the estates, 
who are trained to note and interrupt every un- 
common movement; and still less is the influence 
of the Catholic religion known in preventing even 
that degree of moral instruction by which the 
Protestant sects of our country and of England 
ameliorate some of the evils of their slaves. 
The word constantly was used advisedly when 
speaking of the child murder of the Cuba slaves, 
Facts might be adduced, which I will here how- 
ever omit, and only refer to the existence of the 
public law of the land, inflicting on every mother 
whose child dies within a certain time after its 
birth, a certain number of lashes. It is only 
where this law is vigorously enforced that chil. 
dren are preserved : and such is the facility of ob- 
taining supplies from Africa, that the lazy Span- 
iards in general, give up the trouble of raising 
them, at such expense of punishment, and perhaps 
a third of the black population are born in Africa. 
Very humane people on the spot ascribe this tre- 
mendous denaturalization, not to the causes as- 
signed by E. L. F., but to the stupidity and want 
of feeling and recklessness of the parents, espe- 
cially of the mothers. Does KE. L. F. suppose 
that these things are said in scorn of the race ? 
Certainly not. They are stated as facts, and if 
this absolute moral degradation, preventing the 
birth and growth of the social sentiments of hu- 
manity, is produced by the condition of slavery, 
all its physical horrors sink into nothing by the 
side of this appalling moral result. Eye wit- 
nesses on estates where the physical comfort is 
attended to with the greatest humanity, declare 
that even the favorites, among those most favored, 
can only be deterred from child murder by in- 
flicting the utmost penalties of the law. Why 
should not the reply of human nature to the con- 
dition of slavery be made known? 

With respect to these facts being stated to chil- 
dren, in question, I have also something to say. 
My class is gathered from scenes of the lowest 
corruption, ignorance and vice. I wished to 
choose a picture of moral degradation that was 
not unfamiliar, but in a different form from those 
to which they were or would be soon accustomed. 
Two of the children in my class have seen mur- 
der committed in their own house; and described 
to me on the first day they came, the scenes which 
led to it. All sorts of violence and degradation 
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I knew was soon to be made familiar; in some 
instances had already become so, As I can- 
not consent to describe the Creator as inflict- 
ing punishment of fire and brimstone; and yet 
the terors of the Lord were to be made known, 
[ did not think it too harsh to describe to what 
depths of evil our nature could fall, when I was 
sure of facts that could bear me out, and especially 
as the degradation was involuntary and innocent 
or the part of those degraded, and consequently 
involyed no execration of the perpetrators of the 
crimes, but only a salutary moral fear, in the con- 
sciousness of possessing the same nature. Nor do 
{ think, en a general principle, that I did wrong. 
fam not so much afraid as some people are of 
making children realize in their imaginations the 
moral evils that actually exist in the world. The 
sense of physical evil, indeed need not be culti- 
vated, especially in the children of the refined, 
who are but too apt to exaggerate it. But let 
them see the moral evil in its native deformity, 
that with the undiminished energy of their ma- 
tures they may set themselves against it, in their 
own particular case, and in their social capacity. 
That virtue will not bear the trial, which is found- 
cd on ignorance of the dangers from which no 
one is exempt; and that happiness is weakening 
which excludes an intelligent sympathy with what 
human nature is suffering at the present moment 
and in the present world. The only hell which 
I think it is right to describe to children is the 
known moral results of ungovernable selfishness 
and passion; but this must occasionally be set 
forth. 


With respect to the second criticism let me say 
that the conversation was unpremeditated, and I 
felt as I used the word ‘managed,’ that it was a 
Dad word ; and still more that I was perhaps as- 
cribing to God’s agency what was man’s work in 
a degree. Sull inequality of condition seems to 
me a part of the plan of Providence ; and [ can- 
not agree that the study of the wisdom of Provi- 
dence, for the gradual satisfaction of the understand- 
ing is not a legitimate aid to the sentiment which 
respects the law and the testimony. Lee Aes 


{ For the Boston Observer. } 
HOLLIS STREET SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Sept. 1834. 


In compliance with the request of the Directors 
of the Sunday School Society, the Superintend- 
ents of the Hollis Street Sunday school would 
present the following Report. 


GENERAL CONDITION. 

Before entering into the details of the school 
they would say that to be consistent with their 
last report, in which they recommended social 
meetings of all teachers, and believing that much 
of the stiffness and coldness, which have usually 
attended such public meetings, depend upon the 
formality with which they are opened, there- 
fore they will offer a report without regard to 
such formality, and present in their own way 
such views as have presented themselves to their 
notice. 


Since the annual meeting in May last, the only 
material change in this school has been the se- 
paration of the younger children under six years of 
uge, into a distinct scheol, which is called the 
“Infant School.” The condition of our school 
continues highly gratifying to all its friends. 
The teachers are interested, and devoted to their 
great work. Their constant and cheerful atten- 
dance promises to secure the happiest results. 
The delight which the children take in all the 
services of the school, their prompt and punctual 
attendance, and the ready co-operation they dis- 
play with the views and endeavors of their teach- 


ers, afford a rich recompense for past labor and a 
sure pledge of future success. | 

It has been an object with us to foster and 
strengthen such interest on the part of the chil- 
dren, by every means. We have, therefore, apart 
from the endeavor to make the exercises of the 
school interesting to them, on one occasion had 
the teachers and the children, with a few of the 
old teachers who had left us, but were still re- 
membered by some of the children, their pupils, 
all meet together at Mr Kingsley’s room, forming 
a social party. The pleasure of that evening, we 
trust, will never be forgotten by any one who 
was present. The children were also invited to 
go to the menagerie, which was a short time 
since in the city; and there were attended by a 
number of the teachers. In various ways have 
the teachers separately interested their scholars 
by meeting them at home, or visiting with them 
whatever might be amusing and instructive, and 
attached them to themselves. 

It may seem, however, to some that too many 
artificial means have been used to engage the at- 
tendance and attention of the children. It may 
be so, and we allow that there may be danger, 
and we are sometimes almost inclined to believe 
that our success and pleasure were too great and 
unmerited to have long duration. But while we 
hope and trust in God that they will not be tran- 
sient, we think there is sufficient reason for the 
use of such means, in the relation which we sus- 
tain towards them. Unlike parents, who may daily 
exhibit to their offspring the interest and care 
they take in them by the gratification of many 
little fancies and desires, we can meet them but 
twice a week, and then only for a short time, 
hardly sufficient to impart to them the lesson 
which we have during the week prepared. We 
feel justified therefore and safe in using every 
means to interest them, and the more so because 
in every place many such may always be found. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 

In compliance with the wishes of the teachers, 
a regular course of study was introduced for all 
the classes, and the use of manuals very fully 
adopted. We have seen no reason for changing 
this measure but are assured that it has proved 
beneficial. The design of this measure was to 
give a degree of regularity and progression to the 
whole course of instruction, that could not other- 
wise be secured. It is an objection often urged 
by persons invited to take classes, that they know 
not what to teach, they are wholly inexperienced 
in Sunday schools, and therefore incapable of be- 
coming teachers. If then we present them with 
a manual to use, they will soon find whether it is 
adapted to the class; and if so, it will suggest 
topics enough for conversation, or at least afford 
a basis for some preparation—it will serve to 
direct the attention to one poimt, which by little 
consideration, will branch out into several subjects. 

The manuals are kept as much as possible to 
the teachers, serving in their hands rather as 
guides to themselves than as lesson books for the 
children. ‘I'o impart instruction by means of 
conversation is pursued as strictly as the means 
and circumstances of each teacher will admit. 

It may be well to give a general outline of the 
course of instruction—it is divided into five por- 
tions or ages—the first, comprising books for chil- 
dren of the age between five and seven—the 
second, for those between seven and nine—the 
third, for those between nine and eleyen—the 
fourth, for those between eleven and thirteen— 
and the fifth division for those from thirteen and 
upwards. The books have been so arranged as 
to have natural and revealed religion alternately 
considered. ‘The first book of the course is the 
Child’s Book on the Soul, and the last is Dr 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. When one is 


finished or the attention of the children begs to 
flag, the teacher proceeds to the next, and thus 
variety is secured, while there may be complete- 
ness in the wholé instruction. When a new 
teacher comes into the school a book is given, in 
which are the regulations of the school and the 
course of study. The manuals are provided by 
the superintendents and always remain under 
their care. 

There are two schools each Sunday, but only 
one is called the regular schoo]—at this the teach- 
ers and children are required to be present, and 
of this only is a regular account kept—the other 
is wholly optional, and is generally attended by 
half of the teachers and two thirds of the chil- 
dren. The average number at the regular school, 
during last six months was 43 teachers, 13 gentle- 
men and 30 ladies—and 204 children, 90 boys and 
114 girls—the smallest nuinber present since May 
last, was 168, du=ing the vacation of the schools ; 
and the greatest number has been 235. 


MODE OF CONDUCTING. 

The regular school is opened by a prayer read 
by one of the superintendents from a work called 
“ Devotional Exercises,” the prayer being prefaced 
with one of the exhortations, orsome remark found- 
ed upon some fact, or circumstance which may 
have occurred during the week, Then several 
of the children are requested to come out of their 
pews, and, standing before the pulpit to lead and 
perform the duties of a choir. The hymn is read 
and then sung sometimes with, and sometimes 
without, the organ. Previous to the opening of 
the school, or immediately after singing, the 
teachers fill up their cards for books and send 
them to the Librarians—these must be sent up 
before twenty minutes after the commeneement of 
the school, otherwise the Librarians are not oblig- 
ed to attend to them—as soon as possible after 
singing, each teacher proceeds to his lesson with 
his class. In the meantime one of the superin- 
tendents goes around the school to take the num- 
ber of those present, to arrange the new seholars, 
or attend to classes whose teachers may be absent. 
The school is closed with singing as at the 
opening. 

The voluntary school is opened by a prayer by 
one of the superintendents, and then they sing— 
this is followed by a general lessen, or lecture— 
since May, nine lessons have been given by the 
superintendents, and five by other gentlemen ; two 
lessons have been prepared from the written com- 
position of the children, to whom we had given 
scriptural subjects; sometimes after a few re- 
marks the children have practised thei tunes. 
In regard to the music, we can say that it has 
been of the greatest importance to us, m serv- 
ing to engage and interest the children in the 
exercises of the school. 

(To be continued. } 


{For the Boston Observer.} 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SKETCHES. —No. III. 


PASTOR’S INTEREST IN THE SCHOOL. 
[Continued.} 

In my last I attempted to show the influence 
of the pastor on the parents of the children at- 
tending the school; I shall notice only two other 
topics in this connexion, — his influence on the 
teachers, and on the children. 


The pastor can interest the Teachers. The 
most general want of the Sunday school is 
teachers, and the pastor can exert a great influence 
to supply this want ; for there are in every parish 
young men and young women whom he can in- 
cite to engage in the work of instruction. They 
see their pastor interested in its success, and they 
begin to think it worthy their attention and aid. 
They engage in the school; the teachers are en- 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
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couraged by their assistance, and by the counten- | children of his flock — and often in the scene of | Unitarians would blot fiom the Bible the cardinal doc- 


ance and support of the pastor, to new efforts and trines of Christianity, in order to accommodate Infidels ?” 
renewed exertion, and the Sunday School receives 
a new impulse. 

A. case in point oecurs to me. A school which 
I sometimes visited, had for a long time, by un- 
wearied exertion on the part of the teachers and 


superintendent, enjoyed the greatest degree of 


prosperity. By a combination of cireumstances— 
the removal of the school, the leaving of the su- 
perintendent and many of the teachers — it had 
been reduced to a very low state. The pastor 
took little or no interest in the school, and his 
visits were “few and far between” — the parents 
took the same course —the children dropped 
away gradually — the teachers grew discouraged, 
and many left, or came irregularly and late —and 
the school seemed to be fast hastening to its con- 
clusion, The teachers who still remained, find- 
ing the school in a rapid decline, at one of their 
few meetings appointed a Committee to wait on 
the pastor, elected him superintendent, and re- 
‘quested his interest in the school. The pastor, at 
Jast aroused from his apathy, entered into their 
spirit, came to the school, preached a sermon 
about it from his pulpit, interested the parents, 
invited new recruits to the teachers —and what 
was the result? The school, in the space of two 
months, doubled its numbers, both of scholars 
and teachers, and is now in the most prosperous 
condition; and if the pastor’s interest continue, 
bids fair to add many to those whom he shall 
present before the throne at the great day of 
account. 


The pastor can exert an influence on the children. 
There are pastors who imagine that these young 
beings take no notice of their visits to the place 
of their weekly assemblage. Certainly there can 
be no greater mistake, True, when he goes there 
only as the minister, enrobed with all the dignity 
which our fathers have assigned to the messenger 
of Heaven, looking on the young immortals around 
him with a cold and indifferent heart, feeling no 
sympathy, acknowledging no kindred with them, 
—then, indeed, he can do no good, — it were 
better for him to stay away. But let him go 
there as the child of God, — let him go there in 
the spirit of him who took children in his arms, 
when all who were around him repulsed their 
approach —let him think of them as those who 
shall stand with him at the throne of God, as 
travellers to the same blessed home, as heirs of 
the same immortality as himself, and he will not, 
he cannot stand there cold and indifferent. His 
own heart will warm, his soul will expand with 
love for these, his young and tender charge. 
Cold, colder than the heart of the miser, must be 
the man who can look on an assemblage of chil- 
dren—can hear their wondering and artless 
expressions while learning about the kindness anc 
wisdom of their Father in Heaven, as displayed 
in the world around, within, and above them — 
can listen to their heart-warm prayers and hymns 
of love and childlike devotion, and not feel their 
touching sublimity and beauty. 

Let the pastor leave his learned lore and minis- 
terial dignity in his closet, and go to the Sunday 
School as the children’s friend — let him talk to 
them and look on them as one who loves them 
and takes an interest in their welfare, and they 
will feel a new interest in the instructions there 
imparted. 

Well do I remember the visits of my own 
loved pastor to our Sunday school. His keen 
dark eye would light up with a holy love, as he 
spoke to us the words which we loved so well to 
hear from him,—we felt that he loved us, and 
his visits were seasons of delight to us all. He 
has gone to his God — but long will his memory 
Jinger in the hearts of those who were then the 


trial and sin, I trust his calm sweet smile, his kind 
counsel, and loved words come to them, cheering 
them in the dark hour, and inciting them on- 
ward in the path of duty. Dearer, far dearer, 
was his kind smile and his look of approbation 
than all the little marks of approbation at each 
quarterly examination. 

Let pastors imitate Ais example, and inspire 
these feelings in the hearts of their children, and 
they cannot but exert an influence for good on 
the young of their flock —an influence which 
will not only make them come regularly to the 
Sunday school and take a deeper interest in its 
instructions, but will extend through their whole 
life, go with them to their bed of sickness and 
death, and carry their spirits, pure temples of love 
to God, upward to His throne. Howarp. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 96, 1835. 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF INFIDELITY ? 

Under this title, the Editor of Zion’s Herald, a Metho- 
dist paper, published in this city, indulges in some very 
unguarded assertions, suggested by an article, which ap- 
peared in the Observer several weeks since. We men- 
tioned several causes which it appeared to us, exerted a 
great influence in the promotion of Infidelity, and among 
them, were prominent what we deem to be the corrup- 
tions of Christianity. Our friend of the Herald differs 
from us in this respect, and would ascribe the prevalence 
of Infidelity to “the corruptions of the heart, which 
love darkness rather than light.’ It does not appear to 
have occurred to him, that there must be reasons why 
the “ corruptions of the heart’’ should be manifested in 
the form of open unbelief, rather than another; nor 
that there may be cases, where these corruptions, in the 
opinion of justice and charity do not furnish a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the problem to be solved. 

We spoke of the doctrines of the ‘‘ Trinity, vicarious 
atonement, and the total corruption of human nature,” 
as inherited from the dark ages, and as tending to make 
many unbelievers in Christianity. The Editor of the 
Herald, infers from that, that ‘‘ the days of David, Isaiah, 
Paul, Peter, and above all Jesus Christ, were the dark 
ages, for they distinctly maintained these sentiments in 
their length and breadth. They preached them plainly 
and roughly.’ This is a statement which we think our 
worthy neighbor would not have made, had he recently 
refreshed his knowledge of the history of doctrinal theo- 
logy. 
the present day, however orthodox, who would maintain 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was any where distinetly 
taught in the Old Testament. .As we are informed, it is 
admitted by all, whose opinions are entitled to any 
great consideration, that this doctrine was first, plainly 
and distinctly revealed, by the writers of the New Tes- 
tament. For ourselves, we should give the revelation a 
later date by one or two hundred years. ‘The assertion 
that David and Isaiah were “ rough preachers,” of the 
Three in One and One in Three, places them in a differ- 
ent light from that in which we have been accustomed 
toregard them. Setting aside the opinions of theologi- 
ans, with respect to the introduction of the Trinity, we 
should like to be informed of the passage, in which it 
was preached by any of the Prophets or Psalinists of the 
ancient dispensation. If the fact of its being preached 
can be made out, we should like still further to be in- 
formed, how we are to account for the circumstance that 
the Jews, both ancient and modern, are Unitarians 
toaman? If David and Isaiah preached the doctrine 
of the Trinity so “plainly and roughly,” it is a wonder 
that the impression has so soon been effaced from the 
minds of their descendants. 

The Editor of the Herald asks still further, ‘ whether 


Most certainly not. 
inquiry is a clear begging of the question at issue 
The Editor takes it for granted that the doctrines of the 
Trinity, &c., are cardinal doctrines of the Bible, —the 


been written there. 


draw our pen, and expunge those doctrines. 
nal doctrines of the Bible, to our way of thinking, are 
very different points from those enumerated by the Edi- 
tor of Zion's Herald. 
came down to us from the dark ages, — which were 
never taught by David or Isaiah, Peter or Paul, “ roughly 


them rent in tatters and scattered to the winds. 
Editor of the Herald supposes that if this were done, 
we should have nothing left in Christianity worthy of 
contending for, and that in fact, we should be reduced to 
infidelity itself. 
has fallen into an error, from which a little more deliber- 
ate reflection would have saved him. Itis an easy thing, 
to be sure, for a religious partizan to tell his opponent, 
that if his views of the Bible are true, then the Bible is 
good for nothing ; but it is not quite so easy to prove this 
point to the satisfaction of an impartial mind. 


We are not aware of any learned theologian of 


The implication contained in this 


very thing which we deny. In our opinion, it is impos- 
sible to blot them from the Bible, for they have never 


We could not find the page or the 


line, in that sacred volume, through which we could 


The cardi- 


But these doctrines, which have 


or smoothly’? — which date no further back than the 
Council of Nice and the Bishop of Hippo, — which have 
perplexed and staggered the mind of many an honest 
inquirer, and infused into it, unfounded and bitter preju- 
dices against Christianity ; —these doctrines we would 
have blotted out from the human formularies of faitli, 
where they are recorded, and the leaves which contain 


The 


Here too, we think our contemporary 


We appre- 


hend that if each of the doctrines, which the Editor of 


the Herald enumerates as essential, were taken away, 


there would remain much which even in his opinion, 
would distinguish the system from infidelity. Does he 
suppose that every form of Christianity, which rejects the 
dogmas of the Trinity, vicarious satisfaction, and the 
total corruption of human nature, is on a level with the 
wild vagaries of Abner Kneeland or Thomas Paine? Let 
these doctrines be abstracted, weshould still have a Divine 
Saviour as he is set forth by the sacred writers, a Heay- 
enly Father, and his Holy Spirit. Is this nothing in the 
estimation of our worthy opponent? We should still 
have the doctrine of salyation by grace through the 
mediation of Christ, the fact of human corruption and 
guilt, and the necessity of repentance and a new life. 
We are surprised that any intelligent Christian should so 
far forget himself as virtually to say, toat these doctrines 
are the same as those held forth at the Federal Street 
Theatre. We lament the want of discrimination and 
caution, which leads a man to confound subjects so essen- 
tially distinct. 

But we attacked the popular theory of revelation, 
which regards the “ whole of the contents of the Bible 
as emanating from the immediate inspiration of God.” 
This is the worst of all, in the judgment of the Editor 
of the Herald. We are sorry, that itshould have escaped 
his memory, that the same theory has been attacked, 
by the most learned divines of almost every persuasion, 
and never, to our knowledge, has their reputation for 
orthodoxy been injured by it. We do not know, but the 
Editor believes, that every line and letter in the Bible 
was written by the finger of God, or dictated at the im- 
mediate suggestion of the Holy Ghost. If so, we should 
value his opinions more highly, on some other subjects, 
than on that of the theory of inspiration. And it can 


give him little satisfaction to reflect, that he is committed 
for the defence of an hypothesis, which has done more, 


perhaps, than any other one cause, to strengthen the 
hands of Infidels, and which is renounced by a large 


portion of the learning and good sense of Christendom. 


We may presume, however, that this is a point in the- 


ology, to which the Editor of the Herald has not recently 
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turned his attention. He probably supposes, that the 
desertion of the common theory implies the rejection 
Let him be assured 
We may deny that the whole of 
“the contents of the Bible, emanated from the immedi- 
ate inspiration of God,” and yet hold to the divine mission 


of the idea of inspiration altogether. 
that is not the case. 


of Jesus Christ, and the holy men of old, who spake as 
That the Bible 


contains the word of inspired truth, we gratefully ac- 


they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 


knowledge ; but we cannot believe that the honor of 
this truth is promoted by confounding “ the letter that 
killeth with the spirit that giveth life,’ or by making 
the whole of the multifarious contents of Scripture, of 
equal value and importance, as the emanation of the 
Infinite Mind. We should be guilty of awful presump- 
tion if we did so, 

We trust the Editor of the Herald will review the re- 
marks, in which he has indulged himself, with regard to 
our article, and ask whether they do exact justice to its 
spirit or sentiments. If he supposes himself better enti- 
tled to the name of Christian, than we are, he certainly 
ought to set us an example of Christian courtesy and 
fairness. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’'S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


This Society, says a writer in the Presbyterian, was 
organized in 1826. Before that time, the attention of the 
benevolent had been directed to the moral wants of sea- 
men, and efforts had been made, particularly within the 
Jast twenty years, to benefit them by meetings holden on 
board vessels lying in the harbor, by the distribution of 
Bibles and tracts, and the erection in the large Atlantic 
ports of mariners’ churches. But the measures thus 
adopted were not attended with all desirable success, on 
account of the long absence of the sailor from our shores, 
and the time especially he often passes in foreign ports, 
in an irreligious atmosphere, and exposed to various cor- 
rupting influences. 

To remedy this defect, the plan was devised of procur- 
ing Chaplains to reside in all the principal foreign ports, 
who should devote their time to the moral and religious 
improvement of seamen, visit them from ship to ship, 
and preach either on shipboard, or in floating chapels, or 
chapels erected on shore, as the case may be, and to carry 
this plan into effect the Society alluded to was formed. 
Chaplains have already been sent to several ports, as 
Canton, Havre, Marseilles, and Mobile Bay. One chapel 
has been erected, and measures are in train for erecting 
more. ‘Inthe midst of the foreign operations,” says the 
writer alluded to, ‘of this Society, they have not been 
unmindful of the home department. Although the 
greater part of the expenses of all the local establishments 
is defrayed by local societies, yet a parental care is exer- 
cised toward them by the American Society, and in this 
way all their operations are advanced. The monthly 
publication of the Society, ‘the Sailor’s Magazine,” at 
least one thousand copies of which are distributed gratui- 
tously, keeps constantly before the public the subject of 
marine reformation, and urges the claims of sailors upon 
the notice of the benevolent. Eyery local movementis in 
this way brought into public notice, and its claims fairly 
set forth. Through the operations of the national Society, 
the various subjects of Sailors’ Boarding Houses, Marine 
Register offices, Savings Banks, Mariners’ Churches, and 
‘Temperance Societies, as well as the distribution of Bi- 
bles and other books freely among seamen, have all 
received fresh impulse ; and in relation to the Bethiel 
operations on the inland waters, besides some specific 
grants of money, which have been made to aid certain 
ports, the national Society have fur nearly two years 
past sustained an agent to traverse the western country, 
for the sole object of awakening attention in behalf of 
those who navigate the large rivers, Jakes and canals in 
that section of the land.” 

The plan we think an excellent one, if judiciously 
pursued, and we are sorry to be informed by the same 
writer, that the Society has as yet met with but little 
patronage from the public, This he attributes partly to 


the circumstance that its objects are Jittleknown. In this 
age of benevolent efforts these objects cannot, we are 
persuaded, be long overlooked or neglected. Much is 
done in our own ports for the good of seamen, and sea- 
men’s children, but our care certainly should not stop 
here—it should follow them across the wide waters, and 
endeavor to shield them from the temptations they en- 
We should watch 
over their safety, and provide instruction for them, while 
there, that good impressions may not be obliterated, and 
the efforts made at home be not rendered unavailing. 
The subject surely is worthy the serious consideration of 
the philanthropist and the Christian. 


counter on entering distant ports. 


REV. MR WILSON’S PROPOSITION. 


We like to watch the movements of this active cham- 
pion of old-fashioned Presbyterianism in the West. He 
is always on the alert. He scents heresy in every east 
wind. He has no patience with these modern innoya- 
tors. They are a smoke in his nostrils, and vinegar to 
his teeth. If they had but one neck, a single blow of 
We 
cannot help feeling some sympathy with him in his panic. 
His system is in danger, and of two exclusive systems 
we must give the preference to the older. 


his right arm would prostrate them in the dust. 


If we must 
have a dictator in the Church, we should choose a con- 
stitutional one. We should do better under the rigid 
statute-law of Presbyterianism, than the unlicensed 
will of Dr Beecher. One of the last movements of 
Rev. Dr Wilson is to ‘‘ sustain a proposition against the 
New England School.” It is this. ‘* The New School 
have a fixedness of purpose to change the theology of 
the Presbyterian Church.” No doubt. Their leader 
wants no second near the throne. His supremacy must 
He has no 
objections to creeds when they serve to keep out a more 
pestilent heresy than his own, but the moment they 


be granted, though Presbyterianism falls. 


interfere with the prospect of carrying his points, he 
cannot abide them. Dr Wilson describes the New 
School as follows. 


By the New School I mean the leading Congrega- 
tionalists in New England, clergy and laity, who are 
not avowed Unitarians; and their coadjutors in the 
Presbyterian church—kindred spirits who embrace 
New England Divinity. 

In New England Divinity there are a thousand 
“shades of difference,’ some more dark than others. 
Edwards and Hopkins, Emmons and Stuart, Tyler and 
Taylor, and a hundred other distinguished and talented 
men, may disagree in more points of religious opinion 
than there are men and churches, but they nevertheless 
all agree in some points which they deem essential. 
Among the points of agreement, and in which I believe 
they all concur, are human ability and general atone- 
ment. These I consider the two grand starting points 
of all Arminian, Pelagian, Universalian and Unitarian 
errors. 


He adduces, as proofs of his ‘* proposition,”’ 
, prop ) 


The organization and plans of the American Home 
Missionary Society—of the American Education Soci- 
ety—the organization and endowment of new literary 
and theological institutions—the introduction of “‘ new 
divinity-men”’ into the ministry of the Presbyterian 
church by New England Associations, or “ elective 
affinity Presbyteries,” to control all her judicatories— 
the corruption of our catechism and hymns—the de- 
claration of influential men, that they intended to alter 
the Confession of Faith—attempts in some instances to 
“buy up” the orthodox who stood in their way — the 
lavishment of funds on agents to secure patronage for 
New Schocl papers, pamphlets and magazines, and the 
methods of puffing the whole machinery forward, are 
all parts and operations of the great plan for the reform- 
ation of this great Valley and the conversion of the 
world. 


We dare say he is right, and we repeat, it is no won- 
der that he trembles for the result. 


* * We trust the article on the Atonement in our last 
week’s paper will receive the attention which it merits. 
The writer shows, that the views of many Christians on 
this important topic are not so much at variance as is 
usually supposed. It would perhaps be saying too 
much, that if we could read the heart cf every Chris- 


tian, we should find an entire unity of sentiment under 
every outward diversity of belief; but it is certain, we 
think, that on many of the most vital points of religion, 
there is a far greater agreement, than would be inferred 
from the prevailing controversies of the times, The 
theories of faith, which have been subject to the most 
critical and searching examination, have been so far 
modified, as to lose, in a great measure, their exception- 
able aspects, and to present points of union rather than 
ofcontention. This is clearly the case, as shown by our 
correspondent with regard to the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. Itmay be thought by some that the Messrs Ab- 
bot ltave departed from the prevailing orthodox faith, 
and cannot be taken as its representatives. This is 
probably the case, only to a limited extent. We prefer 
to regard them as the exponents of a secret and gradual 
change which is working in the religious body to which 
they belong,—the instruments of giving utterance to 
that voice which the spirit of truth is speaking to the 
churches. 


I> We exceedingly rejoice to learn that Proposals 
are issued by Messrs James Munroe & Co, for publish- 
ing by subscription a work on the Old Testament, by 
the Rev. Dr Palfrey, entitled ‘‘ Academical Lectures 
on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities.’ It is to be 
comprised in four volumes, octavo, the subjects being 
arranged as follows: I. The last four books of the Pen- 
tateuch. II. Genesis, the Early Prophets, and Chron- 
Ill. The later History and Later Prophets. IV. 
The remainder of the Canonical and Apocryphal writ- 
ings. We can hardly imagine a more important work, 
in the present state of our theological literature, than 
the one proposed. The ripe scholarship of Professor 
Palfrey, his habits of exact investigation, his conscien- 
tious fidelity, united to his experience as a teacher, are 
a sufficient pledge, that the work which he offers 
will possess a sterling value. We hope, for the honor 
of our native literature, and the interest of theological 
science, that it will not be kept back for want of patron- 
age. Itisa large and expensive undertaking, and in 
these days of cheap and superficial learning, we shall be 
sorry indeedif a standard work,of the character pro- 
posed, should be suffered to languish. Every literary 
man who has cash or credit to the amount of ten dollars, 
should see that his name is on the subscription list. 


icles, 


VHOTECES OF BOOKS. 


A Sermon preached before the First Congrega- 
tional Society in Burlington, Vt. By George G. 
Ingersoll. Published by request. Burlington: 
Edward Smith. 1835. pp. 24. 


The subject of this Sermon is ‘“‘ Simplicity and Con- 
sistency in Religion,” from the passage, ‘‘ No man put- 
teth a piece of a new garment upon an old; if otherwise, 
then both the new maketh a rent, and the piece that 
was taken out of the new agreeth not withthe old.” It 
commences with a lively exposition of the Parable, and 
then applies its doctrine to the history and present state 
of the Christian Church. With regard to those secta- 
rians, who wish all others to assume their own garments, 
Mr Ingersoll offers the following pithy suggestions : 


«« But, on the supposition that we were so disposed, 
whose garment must we put on? Ours, most surely, 
says this Church, it is the one handed down from the 
days of the Apostles. Nay, says another, ours is the 
wedding-garment. Stay, says a third, ours is the white 
robe, in which to stand before the Lamb. To all which 
we have the same answer that David, the son of Jesse, 
gave, when he put off the heavy armor of Saul, ‘J 
cannot go with these.’ ‘And he took his staff, and 
chose five smooth stones out of the brook, and his sling 
was in hishand.’ And though his huge enemy sneered 
at his simple weapon, yet at last, he fell beneath its 
power. 

«‘ Such be our reply—we cannot go with these. We 
cannot put on the heavy armor of creed, confessions, 
rites, ceremonies, fast-days and feast-days. You may 


|! carry on the Christian warfare, better when protected 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


by them ; but they would only encumber us. We can 
fight the good fight of faith, better, with a simpler wor- 
ship anda plainer belief. And we think, that armed 
with these, we can,—through the blessing of Him who 
giveth wisdom and might,—subdue the enemies to our 
usefulness and peace. We cannot exchange our gar- 
ment, then, for any one of yours. Neither can we 
piece it by portions taken from any one of yours. We 
do not think it would thus be strengthened or adorned. 
If it be still objected that our belief is too simple, our 
form too unattractive ; we can but say, we ‘ have not so 
learned Christ.’ The garment which he wore, daily, 
was without the enlarged border which some valued so 
highly. He was never clothed in purple but once, and 
then it was put on him in derision. Happy would it 
have been, if that * gorgeous robe’ which was substi- 
tuted for the ‘ coat without seam’ had saved Christians, 
in after ages, from the mistake, of doing that through 
love and reverence, which was then done by the hand 
of am enemy, and in contemptuous mockery !”’ 


A Discourse delivered in Windham, N. H. 
Nov. 4, 1834, at the interment of Rev. Jacob Ab- 
bott, and Capt. John Dinsmore, who were drowned 
Nov. 2. By Nathaniel Gage, Pastor of the First 
Parish in Haverhill, Ms. Published by request. 
Nashua, N. H.: Alfred Beard. 1835. pp. 24. 


This is a solemn and impressive Discourse, on an oc- 
easion of mournful interest. The text is from ] Samuel 
xx. 3.—‘ There is but a step between me and Death.” 
The preacher presents a number of useful and appropri- 
ate suggestions, awakened by the sudden death of two 
esteemed individuals. The biographical notice of Rev. 
Mr Abbott gives an interesting view of the character 
of that good man, and will be read with great satisfac- 
tion by his numerous circle of friends. 


A Sermon on War, delivered January 25, 1835. 
By William E. Channing. Published by request. 
Boston: tomer and Palmer. 1835. pp. 31. 


The readers of Dr Channing’s Sermon on War, de- 
livered before the Massachusetts Convention of Minis- 
ters several years since, may suppose that all which 
eloquence and wisdom can offer on this subject was 
exhausted on that occasion. The present Sermon, 
however, suggests many just and weighty thoughts, in 
a manner worthy the reputation of the author. It de- 
serves to be pondered by the statesman as well as the 
private citizen. No one can read it without receiving 
a deeper impression of the importance of justice and 
humanity in the intercourse of nations, and the strange 
folly of settling points of difference by an appeal to arms. 
The general prevalence of the sentiments, so ably 
illustrated in this Sermon, would greatly advance the 
cause of civilization and human happiness; and the fact 
of their finding such a powerful defender, is an encour- 
aging omen for the future. 


SUMMWART. 
POLICE COURT. 


Examination of Elias Ham and others, accused of cow- 
lading Rev. George B. Cheever. 
This case came on on Monday last, for hearing before 
our Police Court. The following is the complaint: — 


“To the Justice of the Police Court within and for 
the Town of Salem, in the County of Essex : 

* Samuel H. Archer, of said Salem, schoolmaster, in 
behalf of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, on oath 
complains that George W. Jenks, John F. Putnam, and 
John F Allen, mariners, and Elias Ham, laborer, all of 
said Salem, on the seventh day of February, 1835, with 
force and arms at Salem aforesaid, in and upon the body 
of one Grorce B, Cureven, in the peace of the Com- 
monwealth then and there being, an assault did make, 
and him the said George B. Cheever did then and there 
beat, bruise, wound, and ill-treat, and that they the said 
Jenks, Putnam, Allen, and Ham did then and there 
violently cast and throw the said George B. Cheever 
down upon and against the pavement of the street there 
being, and him the said Cheever in and upon his head, 
face, breast, back, sides, and other parts of his body with 
a barbarous, heavy, and dangerous weapon called a Cov- 
skin, then and there did violently beat, strike, lash, and 
scourge, giving to the said George B. Cheever then and 
there as well by casting and throwing down of him the 
said Cheever as also by striking, lashing, beating and 
scourging of him the said Cheever as aforesaid, in and 
upon the head, face, breast, sides, and other parts of the 


re 


—— 


body of him the said Cheever divers great and danger- 
ous bruises, hurts, and wounds, abd other wrongs and 
injuries,” &c. * against the peace,’ &c. 

Not Guilty was pleaded by all the defendants. 

Counsel for the prosecutor, Messrs Cuoate and 
Witviiams. For the defendants, Messrs SavTronsva.L, 
Lorp and Devereux. 

George B. Cheever testified. On Saturday, about noon, 
I was walking up Essex street, and heard some one run- 
ning behind me. I felt a hand upon my shoulder, and 
turning, saw Mr Ham, who asked me if 1 was Mr 
Cheever. [told him yes. He said he had something 
for me, —and I knew then his object. I asked him if 
he knew that God was Jooking at us, and would judge 
us both? He paused a moment, then seized me by the 
collar and threw me into the gutter. Iam not able to 
say whether he struck me with the cowhide at that time. 
Iarose, and looked him in the face. He seized me 
agiin, and again threw me. My hat fell off, and I 
arose, and was struck several times in the head and fuce, 
with the butt end of the whip. 

There were attempts made by individuals to interfere 
in the case, but my recollection is not very distinct as to 
the persons. I do not recollect distinctly what Ham said 
tome. I told him that I forgave him sincerely the in- 
jury he had done me. | was not confused at the time of 
the blows. At the close of the whole, I told Ham that 
I forgave him, and hoped God would forgive bim for 
striking one of his anointed ministers. 1 think I receiv- 
ed no blows after that time, but I had repeated the ex- 
pression of forgiveness before. I had heard that violence 
wus Intended against me, but did not believe any would 
be attempted. I did say I was not in the least hurt. 
There was a crowd, much excited, who thought I was 
almost killed, and 1 wished to mitigate the excitement. 
I felt at the moment that I was not much hurt, but £ 
found afterwards that I was, more than I had supposed. 
I wrote home that I was very little injured, through the 
providence of God. I think proper to state here, that I 
attribute to an interposition of Providence my preserva- 
tion from serious injury. 

I believe there would have been greater violence, if 
by-standers had not interfered to prevent it. J preached 
the next day, forenoon and afternoon. I was not injured 
so as to interfere with the comfortable performance of my 
duties. I have an indefinite recollection of what was 
testified to by another witness, respecting Ham’s accost- 
ing me with something about his being one of the 
“ devils.’ One of my brother ministers had warned 
me in regard to the meditated outrage, but { did not be- 
lieve it would take place. My informants did not give 
ine any intimation of the grounds of the outrage. ‘I'he 
reason of my expressing repeatedly that I was not hurt, 
was, that the people around were angry and enraged at 
my injuries, and excited against their author. I felt not 
the slightest degree of anger against him, used no offen- 
sive language, and attempted no resistance. I liad no 
suspicion that my expression with regard to “ the Lord’s 
anointed minister” would enrage him. I felt as kindly 
towards him at the moment, as I do to any individual in 
the Court. I was somewhat faint afterwards, but not 
seriously hurt. I had, for a time, a sinking feeling, 
which led me to fear that some vital part was injured, 
but Dr Pierson’s assurances removed that apprehension. 

[At the conclusion of Mr Cheever’s testimony, Mr 
Lord stated that it was agreed by the counsel in the 
case, that, without any prejudice to either of the defend- 
ants, and without hearing the testimony in their behalf, 
the Court might order George W. Jenks, John F. Put- 
nam, and E. Ham, to recognise for their appearance at 
the next Court of Common Pleas, —and that John F. 
Allen be discharged and go without day. Joln Fiske 
Allen was accordingly discharged, and George W. Jenks, 
John F. Putnam, and E. Ham entered into recognizance 
in the sum of one thousand dollars each, for their ap- 
pearance at the Court of Common Pless, om the third 
Monday of March next.] 

[The cowskin with which the asault was made was in 
Court. Its weight was two ounces and a fraction; its 
length, three feet.] 

Kev. Dudley Phelps, editor, and Mr Ferdinand An- 
drews, printer of the Landmark, by agreement, yester- 
day entered into recognizance, each in the sum of $400, 
to appear at the next Court of Common Pleus, to answer 
to the charge of publishing the alleged iibel against 
Messrs Stone, Dodge, and Ham.—Salem Gaz. of 17th. 


More Broopsnep 1x Grorcia.— The Washington 
Globe of Feb. 12th says: “ We understand that in- 
formation has reached the War Department that several 
rencontres have taken place between some of the citi- 
zens of Georgia and parties of Creek Indians who 
have crossed from Alabama into that State, and com- 
mitted many depredations. Persons have been killed 
and wounded on both sides, and the inhabitants seem 
much alarmed at the conduct and threats of the Indians, 
and have called upon the Governor of Georgia for a 
militia force to protect them—and the Governor has 
requested the interposition of the President to relieve 
the citizens of Georgia from this state of things. 


Avarminc.— The Baltimore Commercial Chronicle 
states, that there no longer exists a doubt that that city 
is infested by a gang of incendiaries who are resolved to 
destroy the public edifices, and probably the property of 
private citizens. The Atheneum and Court House 
have already been sacrificed, and on Sunday an attempt 
was made to set fire to the large and beautiful Church 
in Fayette street, occupied by Rev. Mr Duncan. An- 
othet attempt was made to set fire to the Orphan Asy- 
lum in Franklin street 


Moravian Misstons.— The missions of the Moravi- 
ans to Greenland commenced more than a century since. 
First, in point of time, in the great work of missionary 
enterprize, this exemplary sect stand, also first in de- 
gree of exertion in comparison to their number and 
ineans. They maintain in different parts of the world, 
fortytwo stations, two hundred and eleven missionaries, 
and report since the opening of their labors in this 
field of benevolence, the conversion of more than forty 
thousand individuals.—Christian Palladiam. 


Marine ann Massacnoserts — Massachusetts has 
an area of Y0U0 square miles, and Maine 30,000. The 
former state has 40,000 Congregational professors to a 
population of 600,000, and Maine has 13,000 of such 
professors to 400,000 inhabitants. Maine has about 120 
Congregational ministers, and Massachusetts has about 
400. Massachusetts, then, may pour the full tide of 
her benevolence upon distant parts of the union; but 
Maine has a vast field in her own borders, where the 
liberality of even all New England might be exhausted ; 
and this field ought to be under our eye, and be deeined 
the appropriate sphere of our labors. 

We look to the future greatness of the West, and we 
give our sympathies, our prayers, our charities, and our 
sons to that portion of our country. But Maine is des- 
tined to be great also. When it it is only half as popu- 
lous as England it will contain three millions of people, 
and it may become at length as populous as Ireland, 
for it has a larger surface and it may sustain millions of 
inhabitants.—Christian Mirror 


Cortrcre ror Lapizs.—The Kentucky Legislature 
has conferred upon Messrs Van Doren’s Institute for 
Young Ladies, m Lexington, the chartered rights and 
standing of a College, by the name of Van Doren’s Col- 
lege for Young Ladies. 

By the power granted to the Board of Trustees and 
the Faculty of the College, we understand from the 
Daily Reporter, that a Diploma and the honorary degree 
of M. P. L. (Mistress of Polite Literature) will be con- 
ferred upon those young ladies who complete the pre- 
scribed course of studies: and that the same honor may 
be conferred upon other distinguished ladies in our 
country ; and also, that the honorary degree of M. M. 
(Mistress of Music) and M. 1. (Mistress of Instruction) 
may be conferred by this College upon suitable candi- 
dates. 

The Messrs Van Dorens were formerly Principals of 
the Female Institution in this town.—WVewark Ade. 


The Rey. C. 8. Stewart has been appointed to the 
chaplaincy of the naval station of New York and 
Brooklyn. 


The Rev. E. Mitchell, senior Professor, has been ap- 
pointed President pro tem. of the University of Nerth 
Carolina, in the place of Dr Caldwell deceased. 


The Rey. Mr. Putnam and the Rev. Mr Holt, of 
Portsmouth have resigned their pastoral charge. 


Judge Mellen, lately retired from the office of Chiet 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Maine, having arrived 
at the constitutional limit of age for that station, his 
70th year. 


NOTICE. 
On account of the Quarterly Charity Lecture at the 
| Old South Church next Sunday evening, there will be 
no lecture at the Federal Street Church. Afler the 
next Sunday, the lecture at the latter place will com- 
Feb. 26. 


mence at 7 o’clock. 


DEAE BIS Dy 
In New Ipswich, N. H. 11th inst. hy Rev. Mr Jones 
of Wilton, Rev. Reuben Bates to Miss Sarah Elizabeth 
Prichard, of New Ipswich. 
At East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr Green, Mr Josephs 


A. Ford to Miss Mary D. Marcy. 


WEED, 


At the Marine Hospital, Capt. John Clewley, of scitr. 
Rambler, of Prospect, Me. d 
At Quincy, the youngest son of Mr Josiah Adame, 
jr. 13 months, 
In Little Compton, R. J. Mr Robert Woodman, a sol- 
' dier of the revolution, 86. 


BOSTON OBSERVER. 


LOWURE 


{For the Boston Observer. | 


MONODY. 


Written the night afier the funeral of Mrs M. J. who 
died after a short illness in the absence of her busband, 
by «neighbor, who was wont to listen with great pleas 
ure to her singing and playing, which was audible to 
the writer, when she practised at her Piano with her 
parlor windows open. 


Now silent and dark is the desolate dwelling, 

Where so lately its pride in her loveliness dwelt. 

As my gtief for her loss to the stars I’ve been telling, 
{have thought in my grief, they a sympathy felt. 


While I watched their bright orbs through the firmament 
coursing, 

They haye seemed to Jook down with asmile on my tears, 

And point to her glorified spirit discoursing 

In bhss with the blest, who inhabit their spheres. 


Though in bliss, yet we cannot forbear to regret her, 

So much did we love her, and cherish her worth ; 

And the friends, that have known her, ‘can never forget 
her, 

While virtue and truth are remembered on earth. 


The joys I in hope of the future had borrowed 

From one, who for all had such kindness in store, 

Have all vanished in tears, while in silence I sorrowed 
That her face I should see and her voice hear no more. 


Full oft have 1 sat by my window delighted, 

As if bound by a spell of enchantment to hear, 
When her voice with her instrument sweetly united 
My soul to entrance while she ravished my ear. 


No more shall J hear her, my spirit delighting, 
Carol forth her gay song, or her anthem of praise, 
Henceforth her free spirit, with seraphs uniting, 
Hymus seraphic shall chant to the Ancient of days. 


Yet long shall we mourn her kind spirit departed. 

And miss her glad smiles and her tears for distress ; 

And must grieve that so early the trae and warm-hearted 

Should be sever’d fiom those, whom her presence could 
bless. 


But what is our sorrow to his, the sad owner 
OF the once happy home, now bereft of its pride ? 
If we grieve, who as guests, or as neighbors have known 
her, 
Alas for the mourner, who weeps for his bride ! 
Salem. J. 


{from Words ofa Believer, by the Abbe de La Mennais.]} 
RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION, 

7ieRE have been times when man in murder- 
ing lis fellow-man whose belief differed from his 
own, supposed that he offered an acceptable sacri- 
fice to God. 

But 
ders 

tiew could the murder of man please God, 


a 


who has said to man: Thou shalt do no murder ? 

When the blood of man flows upon the earth 
as an offering to God, demons run to drink it and 
enter mto him who hath shed it, 

No man begins to persecute until he hath 
despaired of convincing; and he who despaireth 
of convincing, either blasphemeth in himself the 
power of truth, or wants confidence in the truth 
of the doctrines which he announces. 

What can be more unfeeling than to say to 
men; believe or die! 

Faith is the daughter of truth: she penetrateth 
the heart with the word, and not with a dagger. 


hold ye in abomination these eursed mur- 


Jesus went about doing good, drawing men 
after him by his goodness, and touching by his 
kindness the hardest hearts. 

His divine lips blessed and cursed no man, save 
hypocrites. Ze chose not executioners for his 
apostles, 

He said to his own: let the good and the bad 
grain both grow together till the harvest ; the bus- 
bandman shall separate them on the threshing 
floor. 

And to those who begged that he would cause 
fire to fall from: heaven upon an unbelieving vil- 
lage, he said, ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of. 

The spirit of Jesus is a spirit of peace, of 
mercy, and of love. 

Those who persecute in his name, who search 
conscience with a sword, who torture the body to 
convert the soul, who cause tears to flow instead 
of wiping them away; these have not the spirit 
of Jesus, 

Wo to him who profaneth the gospel in making 
it an object of terror to man! Wo to him who 
writeth good news upon a bloody leaf! 

Remember ye the catacombs. 

In those times they dragged you to the scaffold, 
they delivered you to wild beasts in the atnphithe- 
atre to amuse the populace, they cast you by 
thousands to the bottom of mines and _ prisons, 
they confiscated your goods, they trampled you 
under foot as the dirt of the highways; ye had 
no asylum but the bowels of the earth in which 
to celebrate your proscribed mysteries. 

What said your persecutors ? They said that ye 
propagated dangerous doctrines, that your sect, 
for so they called it, troubled order and public 
peace ; that violaters of the law, and enemies of 
the human race, ye disturbed the empire, in over- 
turning the religion of the empire. 

And in their distress, under this oppression, what 
demanded ye? Liberty. Ye did butask for the 
right to obey God, to serve and to worship him 
according to your conscience. 

When even those who are deceived in their 
faith shall ask of you this sacred right, respect it 
in them as ye demanded that the Pagans should 
respect it in you. 

Respect it, as ye would not dishonor the mem- 
ory of your confessors, and pollute the ashes of 
your martyrs. 

Persecution hath a double edge: she wounds 
to the right and to the left. 

If, then, ye remember not the instructions of 
Christ, at least remember the catacombs. 


THE CITY OF SATAN AND THE CITY OF GOD. 


The evils which afflict the earth come not from 
God, for God is love, and all that he doeth is good ; 
they come from Satan, whom God hath cursed, 
and from men, who have Satan for their father 
and master. 

And the sons of Satan are numerous in the 
world ;—as they pass, God writeth their names in 
a sealed book, which shall be opened and read 
before all men at the close of time. 

There are men who love nothing but them- 
selves; and these are the men of hatred, for to 
love themselves alone is to hate others. 

There are men of haughtiness, who cannot 
bear equality, who wish always to command and 
domineer. 

There are men of covetousness, who always 
demand gold, honors, and enjoyments, and who 
are never satisfied. 

There are men of theft, who watch the weak 
to rob them by force or stratagem, and who prowl 
at night around the habitation of the widow and 
the orphan, 

There are men of murder, filled with thoughts 
of violence, who say; Ye are our brethren, and 


kill those whom they call their brethren, as soon 
as they suspect them to be opposed to their designs, 
and they write laws with their blood. 

There are men of fear, who tremble before 
the wicked, and kiss their hands, hoping thereby 
to escape their oppression ; and who, when an 
innocent man is attacked in a public place, hasten 
to return to their houses, and shut the door. 

All these men have destroyed peace, security, 
and liberty on the earth. 

And never will ye find again liberty, security, 
and peace, but in contending against them with- 
out ceasing. 

The city which they have made is the city of 
Satan ; ye have to rebuild the city of God. 

In the city of God, each one loveth his brethren 
as himself; and therefore is it, that no one is 
forsaken, none suffer, for there is a remedy for 
their sufferings. ' 

In the city of God, all are equal ; no one tyran- 
nizes, for justice alone reigns with love. 

In the city of God, each one possesseth without 
fear that which is his own, and desireth nothing 
more, because that which belongeth to each belong- 
eth to all, for all possess God, in whom all things 
are comprehended. 

In the city of God, no one sacrificeth others to 
himself, but each one is ready to sacrifice himself 
for others. 

In the city of God, if a wicked man should 
glide in, all separate themselves from him, and all 
unite to restrain him, or to drive him out; for 
the wicked man is the enemy of each one, and 
the enemy of each must be the enemy of all. 

When you shall have rebuilt the city of God, 
the earth shall blossom again, and the people shall 
once more be refreshed, because you will have 
conquered the sons of Satan who oppress the peo- 
ple, and desolate the earth, the men of haughtiness, 
the men of theft, the men of murder, and the 
men of fear. 


Sapeata Eventne.— What can be a more 
beautiful and interesting sight, than to see the prin- 
cipal of a family, surrounded by his children, and 
all the various persons of which his household is 
composed, from the humble domestic to the val- 
ued friend or relative, with the book of holy law 
before him, reading and expounding to them its 
contents, deterring them from evil by its awful 
threatening, encouraging them to piety by its de- 
lightful promises? I have frequently been wit- 
ness of such a scene—and as I looked with 
veneration on the charming group, methought the 
countenance of the principal object had some- 
thing angelic about it, and it seemed that its be- 
nign aspect indicated that he should in futurity 
reap the reward of his faith and obedience. 


PILGRIMAGE. 
Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staffe of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joye, (immortal diet !) 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gage ; 
— And thus I take my pilgrimage. 


Blood must be my body's balmer, 
While my soul, like peaceful palmer, 
Travelleth tow’rds the Jand of heaven ; 
Other balm will not be given. 


Over the silver mountains, 
Where spring the nectar fountains, 
There will I kiss 
The bowle of blisse, 
And drink mine everlasting fil), 
Upon every milken hill, 
My soul will be a-dry before ; 
But after that will thirst no more. 
Sin W. Raceicu. 
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AN ELDERLY CLERGYMAN’S REMINIS- 
CENCES. 
CHAP. IL—THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS—A WORD 
OF ENCOURAGEMENT TO THOSE WHO COMMENCE 
THE MINISTRY NOW. 


.... “Depend upon it, Squire Mertoun, you 
jook at the thing ina wrong light. It amazes me 
that you do not more encourage your son in his 
purpose. Do but consider. The young man 
carries in his own heart, in the spirit with which 
he could go to the work, that which will give him 
bread and be more than wealth to him, all the 
days of his life. What if parishes and people 
are splitting to pieces ? what though there be, as 
you say, eight congregations where at my settle- 
ment there were but three ? it augurs not the 
evil you imagine, either to the community, or to 
the clergy. Above all, let us not, therefore, dis- 
suade the laborers from the vineyard. Is Chris- 
tianity to be abandoned by its friends ? Not so. 
Kyidently William has set his heart upon the 
ministry. In the name of the good cause, which 
no man values more than you, cheer him on; and 
a better blessing than your best hopes will follow 
him in his ways.” 

So saying, I took my cane, for our conversa- 
tion had carried us far on towards late hours, and 
bidding my kind parishioners good night I hur- 
ried thoughtfully home. As the vane upon the 
spire glittering in the moonbeams, and the chim- 
ney tops of the parsonage caught my eye, looking 
precisely the same as they looked to me on my 
first visit, nearly fifty years before, to Squire Mer- 
toun’s father, — one who welcomed me to my 
work,—old things, and old scenes, came like a 
flood over my mind, and the pleasant tears drop- 
ped, the while, one after the other down my face. 
« And has it come to this,” said I, “ that a father 
is dissuading his son from a blessed work, be- 
cause he thinks the clerical service has no en- 
couraging compensation, and is likely day by day, 
to grow less, as well as more uncertain. Perhaps 
others as pious and worthy as he, think the same. 
May not the experience and history ofan old man 
do them good?”—The idea struck me. The 
next morning found me penning my early days 
of pleasantness and peace. 

I entered the ministry young; but I came to it 
with my whole heart, with the ardor and affection 
of life’s morning. After several invitations to 
settle, flattering to a young man, but not altogether 
in unison with my taste or my feelings, I acceded 
to the proposals of a small parish, and was ordain- 
ed as the shepherd of a flock in a quiet village, 
when not quite twenty years old. It seemed to 
me then the garden of the whole earth ; and how 
new beauties have gathered ever since like fresh 
brightening tints round the last moments of the 
setting sun! Thirty-eight families told all their 
numbers ; anda small, but respectable looking 
church, and a decent parsonage, with a few acres 
of land were very nearly all that could be said of 


their wealth. They were industrious ; they were 
thriving ; they had little to spare from wants at 
home, even for one they regarded with the dutiful 
respect, then every where bestowed upon the min- 
ister. They offered me the customary salary of 
an hundred pounds, a small quantity of wood and 
the use of the parsonage and adjoining land. 
Yet was not this all that it seemed, as may here- 
after appear. It was an effort to promise such a 
salary ; it was a harder one to pay it. So thought 
Col. Mertoun, the father of the Esquire already 
spoken of, a true Puritan, my early and fast friend, 
with the candor and plain dealing, which marked 
his character, as his white wig, and three-cornered 
hat set off his erect and venerable form, he thus 
addressed me after my call. “Idid not vote, 
Rey. Sir, when others voted for your settlement 
here. I saw not then, and I see not now, in what 
way you are to be supported. Nevertheless, 
since the parish have decided as they have, if you 
choose to settle, you will have at least the hearty 
and constant support of one, as long as I live.” 
And I did have it. Firm, faithful, and true was 
he in every sunny and cloudy hour, down to the 
very last. 

As may seem natural, I had much to contend 
with in the aversion of my friends to so feeble a 
parish. ‘That aversion, however, in part subsided 
when my ordination was over ; but it sunk away 
only to give room to a more vehement opposition 
to my marriage, which took place at the close of 
the second month of my ministry. Surely one 
half of the same opposition might have deterred 
many, from well matured projects. Sometimes I 
ask myself now, whether my conduct was not 
precipitate ? whether it was prudent or safe ? 
whether I could approve the same course in anoth- 
er ? Indeed it might well be asked, with no means 
of my own for support, and with little at best, and 
still less, as it seemed likely for a time to prove, to 
expect from my people. Yet I have never doubt- 
ed that my course was right. I experienced then, 
and have experienced often since, the benefit of 
deciding for myself, of hearing, and I hope can- 
didly, what advice others might furnish, but form- 
ing always my own conclusions and acting as my 
own judgment approved. I cantruly say that in 
the result of that decision, nothing ever appeared 
a hardship or a deprivation ; and entering the par- 
sonage house joyfully, we were as happy doubtless 
as if we had carried with us millions. 

I am wellaware how romantic it may sound 
to be told with what a little we entered upon a 
more than ordinarily happy course. But it was 
not romantic, it was real life to us. We carried 
almost nothing with us to our new habitation, but 
hearts happy in each other, purposes girded for 
our duties, and prepared to make the best of what 
might be before us in the world. Our dwelling 
partook indeed of a primitive simplicity. For 
years, a carpet was a comfort unknown in the 
house, the parlor floor alone had come to the 
dignity of paint. Six silver tea-spoons of most 
diminutive dimensions, with a solitary pair of 
dining spoons of the same material, constituted 
our entire treasury of plate. We had, to be sure 
a tea set of crockery, but the name of a full set 


it had no title to claim. I well remember the 
anxiety of my wife, shortly after our marriage, 
upon the unexpected appearance of half a dozen 
kind friends to tea, and the obvious expedient 
of borrowing cups, saucers and spoons from a 
neighbor to which she speedily resorted for its 
relief; our furniture was sufficient for ourselves : 
it was barely what was necessary. It received 
no accusation, for it deserved none, of being su- 
perfluous or costly ; all the rest was precisely in 
keeping with the sample I have exhibited. Every 
thing around us had, at least, the rare merit of 
consistency. This also was quite as true of the 
food, that was spread before us, as of the ves- 
sels in which it was served up. No costly vi- 
ands came like strangers unknown to each other, 
in sudden contact with homely dishes. A simple 
incident will illustrate this truth. “ On what will 
you dine today, my dear?” said my wife one 
morning, as I arose from breakfast to retire to my 
study. “On just what you please,” was my 
reply, “ whatever is agreeable to you, will satisfy 
me.” But will you be satisfied with nothing ?” 
said she smiling, “for nothing is what we have.” 
“ That indeed is an inquiry worth settling early,” 
I replied with as much good humor as possible. 
“ But will not the garden furnish something, when 
the house refuses?” { inquired, about to leave 
the room,”—* perhaps,” I added, “it may.” We 
met again, at the dinner hour, to take refreshment 
from the little the garden had yielded, some new 
potatoes and a few ears of corn. It might have 
been less. It began soon to look worse. For, as 
ill-luck would have it, my wild, waggish, but 
honest-hearted brother dropped in as we were 
seated at the table, prepared to say the least, after 
a long walk, for something more substantial. 
“You are welcome, brother,” said I, “to all that 
we have. “I rejoice,” he replied, surveying the 
table, “that two things I can eat,—even potatoes 
and corn; for you have nothing else, and that 
one of these I love.” It was true, we had noth- 
ing else on the table ; but in our hearts we had 
more, much more, feasts of contentment and thank- 
fulness. —I have since that time, during my 
ministry, been seated at more sumptuous repasts ; 
but I have also seen many, from which the guests, 
every one, have risen far less refreshed, far less 
happy than we rose from ours. Rerusen Ler. 


[For the Boston Observer. } 
ESSAYS FOR THE BELIEVER AND DIS- 
BELIEVER. 


No. I1V—OPPOSITION TO AUTHORITY. 


Modern infidelity, under an active form in its 
most general expression, may be defined opposi- 
tion to authority. 

The Catholic church claimed absolute sove- 
reignty, over ecclesiastical and civil policy, over 
the mind andthe conscience. It, therefore, ex- 
cited against itself a threefold opposition, ecclesi- 
astical, political, and philosophical. 

Of the ecclesiastical opposition, I need not 
treat. Its members seldom, if ever, became in- 
fidels in the common acceptation of the term. 
They did not oppose authority in the abstract. 
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It was with them, for the most part, a question of 
more or less, how authority should be distributed, 
or in whose hands it should be lodged. This is 
true, unless we except the Congregationalists or 
Independents, who of all the opponents of the 
authority of the Catholic church, have been the 
most consequent. 

The political opponents may be divided into 
classes. One class opposed the authority of the 
church in behalf of the king or state, the other in 
behalf of the people. Catholicism ruled the 
state, kings were its vassals, and held the stirrup 
of its chief. Humanity does not complain of this. 
The pope was as good a depository of authority 
as the kings, perhaps better. But they thought 
otherwise. Their pride was offended, and they 
placed the state in opposition to the church. 
Those who loved the state better than the church 
joined this opposition. Still there was here no 
guestion of authority itself; Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, who gives us an example of this kind of 
opposition, would probably have had no objections 
to the popedom, had not the pope claimed to be 
his master. 

The second class of political opponents did 
not appear at the epoch of the reformation, at 
least not distinctly. There was no people then, 
or if there was, it was too insignificant to be con- 
sulted. The people is a child of the reformation. 
Ecclesiastical freedom to some extent, and the in- 
dependence of the state being achieved, the 
movement party turned its attention to a new ob- 
ject, and called into existence the people. With 
the people there sprung up friends of the people, 
these saw the people degraded, the wretched vic- 
tims of an imperfect social organization, and 
they wished to meliorate their condition. But 
as their point of view was political, they sought 
to do it by modification of the state, But the 
church met them'and commanded them to desist. 

Every church, Protestant or Papal, when fixed, 
is attached to the stationary party, and opposed to 
all change,—except proselytism to itself. Before 
the Reformation, the state was the servant of the 
church, afterwards the church became the servant 
of the state and labored to sustain it by opposing 
allinnovation. Those in whom the spirit of prog- 
ress was predominant, arrayed themselves there- 
fore against the church, and attempted to destroy 
its authority. Some attempted this without touch- 
ing the question of the truth or the falsity of re- 
ligion, others despairing, or not dreaming, of re- 
forming thechurch, imagining no way to break its 
authority but by the destruction of its creed, at- 
tacked religion itself, or what they supposed to be 
religion, and became open, avowed, disbelievers, 
propagandists. Such were many of the French 
infidels in the last century, such are some of the 
English reformers now, and such too, echoing by- 
gone arguments, without considering their present 
applicability, are some in our own country. 

The philosophical opponents, however, are 
those who most interest us. I do not call them 
philosophical opponents beeause they were phil- 
osophers, but because they felt the want of phil- 
osophy. The discoveries of philosophy do not 
make infidels, in point of fact, they all tend to 
enlarge and confirm religious truth ; but it is the 
want to philosophize that makesthem. The phil- 
osophical want is of all times, and of all coun- 
tries, for it is a want, of human nature itself, 
although it may be more deeply felt, and more pow- 
erful in its action in one individual than another, in 
some epochs, than in others. But it is indispen- 
sable to philosophy that it be free. It can make 
no compromise with authority. It will be first, 
above and over all, or it will be nothing. It goes 
beyond the question of more or less, in whose 
hands power shall be lodged, and questions the 
authority itself, to which it is equally opposed 


whether it be deposited inthe Papal or Episcopal 
hierarchies, in a Presbyterian synod, or in an In- 
dependent church ; in the thirtynine articles, the 
Westminster Confession, or in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament. It attacks every 
species of authority, wherever lodged, whoever 
or whatever may be its representative, that would 
place an interdict upon thought, and set bounds to 
inquiry. 

But this unlimited freedom is permitted by no 
church. The Catholic church prescribed rules to 
the mind, to a certain extent men might think, 
but they could venture ‘beyond only on pain of 
the vengeance of the church here, and the wrath 
of God hereafter. This is seen in the practice of 
the old schoolmen. They thought and they thought 
acutely, but not freely. They must think accord- 
ing to the church, They had their bounds. They 
were like the horse in the mill, compelled to grind 
forever in the same circle. The same remark to 
a certain extent applies to all Protestant churches. 
They all have their creeds, expressed or imp!1-d, be- 
yond which reasoning and reason must not venture, 

Here lies the objection. The Bible is opposed, 
but not on its own account. Its alleged incon- 
sistencies, its alleged cruel or absurd doctrines 
of which infidels make so much parade, are not 
the cause of infidelity. It is the authority of the 
Bible that produces revolt, and these are after 
thoughts, adduced to justify the revolt, and to gain 
recruits. Most of the doctrines of the Bible 
would be admitted by infidels ; I believe all would 
be admitted, could they be presented disembarrass- 
ed of the question of authority. But they al- 
lege they cannot believe because commanded. 
They ask a reason, you give them authority. Is 
that authority legitimate? Is it the authority of 
the universal reason, if so, you place the book you 
call authoritative, in the same category with any 
other book that might be admitted, or rejected as 
found to be true or false, and of course it ceases 
to be, in itself, an authority for any of the doc- 
trines it contains. In that case, each doctrine 
must stand upon its own foundation and be re- 
ceived or rejected for other reasons than that of 
the record in which it is found. If you allege 
any other ground for its authority, than that of 
the universal reason, which is the authority of 
absolute freedom, the legitimacy of that ground 
is denied. 

Atheism has the same origin. It is not the dif- 
ficulties which are alleged to be in the way of 
Theism, that make men Atheists. They cease to 
be Theists before they feel those difficulties, and al- 
lege them to justify their Atheism. On the idea of 
God is built up an authority which offends them ; 
and, desiring freedom more than they desire to 
believe, taking it for granted that freedom and 
the belief in God are incompatible, they cease to 
believe, and in their own opinion become Atheists. 
In the case of rejection of the Bible, a complete 
answer to all the objections brought against it, 
would not make it admitted, so long as it was al- 
leged as an authority ; so in the case of Atheism, 
no answer to the objections against Theism, can 
make Atheists believe in God, till they are con- 
vinced that they may be believers in God and yet 
be freethinkers, or till they change their notions of 
authority. ‘Oy algal o's 
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A REFLECTION. 
I paced the smooth sea-shore, 
At the bush of closing day, 
And heard the low and solemn roar 
Of waters in the bay. 

The waves were crowned with foam, 
As, borne by the coming tide, 
They sought far up the beach a home, 

And stretched them out and died. 


Mysterious flow of Life, 
That fill’st this earthly sphere, 
Thy shifting tides, thy ceaseless strife, 
How fitly imaged here ! ; 
My troubled surge, I prayed, 
With Heaven’s ray Juminous be,— 
And, speeding towards its strand, arrayed 
Like the white wave of the sea! D.H. B. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF RAM 
MOHUN ROY. 
To the Editor of the Boston Observer, 

My Dear Sir,— You ask me to give you my 
reminiscences of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy. They 
are few, for I had only three interviews with him. 
But such as they are I give them to you with 
pleasure. 

Among the brightest of the anticipations with 
which I looked to Europe, when I was advised 
by my physician in June, 1833, to leave my coun- 
try for a year, was the hope of seeing that great 
and gocd man, with whom I had interchanged a 
few letters while he was in India, and from whom 
I had received a note full of kindness after his ar- 
rival in England. I had, I believe, known more 
of him than was known to any one here, for I 
knew that he was a believer in Christianity long be- 
fore he embarked for Europe; and I knew also 
the reasons by which he justified himself, in re- 
fusing to make an open declaration of his faith. 
In thinking of him, therefore, and in looking to 
the pleasure of seeing him, you will easily con- 
ceive that I had other, and happier associations 
with him than I could have had, if I had thought 
only of the gratification of being introduced to a 
learned Oriental, or to any distinguished stranger. 
My name was known to him; aud much more 
than his name, or his fame, was as well] known to 
myself. Nineteen months haye now passed since 
I saw him for the last time; and I then parted 
from him with the feeling, that after the interval 
of a few months of absence from England, I should 
again be with him, and with much more ample 
opportunities than I had yet had for the freest 
communication upon topics, to each of us of the 
highest interest. So, however, it was not to be. 
T left London for the continent on the 21st of Au- 
gust, and he died on the 27th of the following 
month. My notes of the conversations I had with 
him are brief, because in my first visit to London 
I had very little leisure for my pen, and because I 
then thought that I should see him again in the 
following spring. I can, however, give you the 
subjects of these conversations, and some of the 
sentiments which he most strongly expressed in 
them. A word or two, in the first place, of his 
personal appearance, and of first impressions at 
meeting him. 

The Rajah was over six feet in height, and his 
whole frame was proportionally large. I have seen 
nobles with whom it was not easy to associate 
an idea of nobility. But from Ram Mohun Roy 
you could not dissociate the idea. I think it 
would have been impossible that any one, of com- 
mon sensibility and discrimination; should any 
where have seen him for the first time, and with- 
out having before heard even a word of him, and 
not have been strongly impressed with the indi- 
cations of an extraordinary mind and character. 
An engraving of him which I have recently re- 
ceived from London represents his face as_ short, 
and full. It, however, was not so. The engray- 
ing which was made here in 1828, and which is 
in the Boston edition of his works printed in that 
year, is a much more correct representation both 
of the outline, and of the expression of his coun- 
tenance. I have never seen in any face a more 
striking and impressive union of exalted intellect, 
and of glowing benevolence. His eye was very 
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bright, and his smile was eminently beautiful. His 
complexion was darker, rather than lighter than 
that of our aborigines. When I first saw him, he 
was sitting at his writing table, and was engaged 
with his pen. But no sooner was my name an- 
nounced, than he rose, and approach me so rapid- 
ly as to meet me not far from the door at which I 
had entered, and folded me in his arms. I cannot 
express to you the feelings with which now for 
the first time, I saw him standing before me, and 
heard his voice, and felt the pressure of his hand, 


and received the warm and living impression of 


his whole countenance, — of the whole man. He 
was in full Oriental costume ; or rather, I may 
say, in the full costume of his order. Ihad_be- 
fore a tolerably distinct idea of him in my mind. 
But, paradoxical as the expression may seem, he 
was at once a more imposing, and a more attrac- 
tive being, than I had even imagined. I can form 
no idea of a more perfect union of gentleness with 
dignity, of kindness with respect, of the swaviter 
with the fortiter, or in one word, no conception of 
amore perfect Christian urbanity, than I saw and 
felt in the deportment and manners of Ram Mo- 
hun Roy. I need not speak of his great attain- 
ments in Oriental learning. He spoke our own 
language also with great accuracy,and had made 
himself familiar with the circle of its literature. 
Even if you had never heard of him, you could 
not accidentally have fallen into his company but 
for a short time, and heard him in conversation 
but for a few moments, without the feeling that 
you was witha very extraordinary mind. And 
yet you would almost at once have been as much 
at ease with him, as you could have been after an 
acquaintance of years. So atleast I felt. Had I 
gone to Europe exclusively for the gratification of 
seeing him, and of communicating with him, I 
now feel that I should have been completely com- 
pensated, even by the few interviews which it was 
my happiness to have had with him. 

The first time I saw him was on the 13th of 
August, 1833. He was then living in 48, Bedford 
Square. My strong desire at that time was, to 
learn what were his impressions of Christians in 
Christendom. He had seen Christians in India; 
Christian missionaries and merchants, Christian 
soldiers and sailors. Even amidst the deep dark 
ness of an idolatry as debasing as is to be found 
upon the earth, he had been brought to the light, 
and liberty, and happiness of a belief in Christianity 
simply by the study of the Scriptures. He had, 
I think as early as 1819, published in Caleutta, 
«The precepts of Jesus; the Guide to Peace and 
Happiness ; Extracted from the books of the New 
Testament.” This he had thought the most ef- 
feetual means he could employ to call the attention 
of his countrymen to the religion of Jesus. Yet 
instead of being hailed as a coadjutor in the cause 
of the missionaries, he was considered and treated 
by them as a heathen opposerto their cause. Nor 
did our religion manifest itself to him in an es- 
sentially more attractive form, in the general char- 
acter of the other English residents in Calcutta. 
Yet in reply to his opposers, he had published three 
successive “ Appeals in defence of the Precepts of 
Jesus.” 

Under the most unfavorable circumstances, he 
had continued to believe, and to live, as a Chris- 
tian. Now, however, he was in the bosom of 
Christendom. He was surrounded with Chris- 
tan institutions. He was in the very midst of that 
people, to whose zeal to christianize India he was 
indebted for his very knowledge of the Christian 
Scriptures. He had come to England, indeed, as 
the ambassador of the king of Delhi. But I was 
quite sure that one of the highest objects of inter- 
est to his mind would be, a comparison of Chris- 
tians, as he would see them there, with their re- 
ligion. I very soon therefore led our conyersa- 


tion to this topic. He said hat he found society 
there, to a great extent, to consist of two classes. 
First, of those so bigotedly attached to the dis- 
tinetive peculiarities of their faith, or forms of 
worship, that they were not only wholly indispos- 
ed to look beyond them, but that they could not 
conceive of any religion, or could not admit. that 
there was any, without the bounds of their own 
faith, or of their own forms. And, secondly, of 
those who knew little of Christianity, and cared 
less for it asa divine dispensation ; many of whom 
were yet scarcely less solicitous than the most big- 
oted believers to uphold the church,— exclusively, 
however, as a part of the enginery of government. 
Of religion itself, and of Christianity, he spoke 
with great sensibility, with strong emotions of 
reverence, and with great natural eloquence. I 
think I have never seen stronger indications of 
religious feeling in any one. He spoke of man, 
unaffected by religion, as a personal concern, as 
an animal far more dangerous than wild beasts, 
and as sinking himself lower than the brutes ; and 
he said he should much prefer at once to bury his 
son, than to have him grow up, and live without 
a just sense of his relation to his heavenly Father, 
and of the interest and character which are proper 
to man asa subject of the moral government of 
God. It is quite impossible to give you a con- 
ception of the manner in which he spoke upon 
these subjects; of the uncharitableness of certain 
classes of Christians towards each other ; of the in- 
difference to their religion among many who call 
themselves, and are called Christians ; and of the 
unchristian principles and lives of professed be- 
lievers. In this first interview which I had with 
him, no distinct expression was given, I think, of 
his own views of any particular doctrine of our 
religion. My object was attained in the clear, and 
full judgment, which he expressed of the religious 
and moral state of society around him. ‘This was 
to me greatly interesting, and deeply affecting, as 
the judgment of a most intelligent, and impartial 
observer. It was, too, the judgment of an observ- 
er, who, having been converted from heathenism 
to Christianity, — having first opened his eyes to 
the light of Christian truth, holiness and love, in 
the full maturity of all his power, — and having 
received the religion of Jesus, not through the 
medium of any uninspired teacher’s mind, but di- 
rectly and exclusively from the New Testament, 
seemed to me qualified to give a fairer, and a more 
unprejudiced estimate of what we call Christian so- 
ciety,than is at least ordinarily to be looked for from 
those who have been educated from their infancy 
under Christian institutions. He seemed to me 
to look at Christendom with the eyes, the sensibili- 
ties, the spirit of an apostle. I can only say, had 
you heard, as I heard him, in tones the most 
touching, and alternately of admiration and of 
grief, now deploring the unchristian temper, in- 
terests, principles and lives of Christians, and now 
giving full expression to his own sensibilities with 
regard to the interests and claims of the gospel, 
you would have left him with the feeling that you 
had been with one, who had himself been with 
Jesus. 


Here let me add, that before leaving him on this 
occasion, I asked him if he was still employed upon 
his life of Mahomet. He told me that he was; 
and I think he said that he intended to publish it 
before he should leave England. The gentleman, 
however, who had the charge of his papers after 
his death, and to whom I mentioned this cireum- 
stance, said that he had not seen it among his 
manuscripts. He said also, that he meant to re- 
main in England a year longer, and then to return 
to Calcutta; but even in that case, that he should 
still visit America. He looked to Boston even 
with a strong sentiment of home. J.T. 


{To be continued.) 


[For the Boston ‘+hserver.} 
COMMENTS ON O. A. B. 

Mr Epiror — I have perused with much care, 
the articles in your paper under the head of 
“Essays for Believers and Disbelievers,’ and 
with your permission, J propose to make a few 
remarks upon them, 

With a cordial approbation of the motives of 
your correspondent “ O, A. B.,” and proper defer- 
ence to his superior attainments, and particular 
opportunities for information on this subject, I 
cannot but express my regret that by neglecting 
to explain certain phrases which he has employed 
in a sense somewhat different from that usually 
annexed to them, he has laid himself open to much 
misconstruction among the uninformed, and {| 
fear, to the attacks of unfriendly criticism. If in 
anything that I shall say, I shall inadvertently 
misconstrue his meaning, it certainly will not be 
from design. 

The first remark I would make, is on his use 
of the word “Disbeliever.” It would appear 
from the language used concerning him to whom 
it is applied, such as the following, one “ who has 
a sovereign contempt for the believer,” one “ who 
believes that he disbelieves religion ”—one “ who 
looks beyond the limited horizon of the known, 
off into the boundless regions of the unknown”— 
one, “who is conscious of a want which (the 
existing) system (of religion) does not meet”— 
that your correspondent meant to designate an 
individual, who acknowledged the great truths of 
Natural Religion, who felt within his breast the 
insatiable cravings for Divine illumination, who 
had examined heartily, prayerfully, and conscien- 
tiously — yet all unrewarded, every system of 
faith and practice, professedly founded on a Rey- 
elation. If such be the definition of the term as 
used by “ O. A. B.” I certainly am not about to 
deny one word that he has said concerning him, 
as I never have met with such a being, nor do J 
think it possible that I ever shall, while I continue 
on this lower earth. Your correspondent can 
say whether such terms can be applied to those 
whom it has been his fortune to meet with in the 
world, as professed rejecters of Christianity, if so 
his experience is different from mine. My obser- 
vation has indeed been limited, but such as it is, 
it has been uniform in teaching me the same les- 
son. It is I believe the intention of your corres- 
pondent in his “ Essay,” to enlighten your readers 
upon the views and intentions of that disordered 
company, who have lately been brought into 
notice in this city. It is of these that the public 
are anxious to be informed, and it is of these 
that I speak. Now, Mr Editor, I confess that I 
was a little startled at the thought that even the 
leaders of the Infidel party in this city, could 
claim such titles as those which your correspon- 
dent has applied to his “Disbelievers.” Have 
they indeed passed over that rich and almost 
boundless field where such men as Bacon, Milton, 
Locke, Newton, and Boyle, were forced to pause 
and rest their wearied spirits, while they were 
content to gather the flowers which but for their 
daring energies, might still have been unknown 
to their fellow men? Have Abner Kneeland 
and his followers “learnt out” the Revelations of 
Christianity and found their aspirations checked 
by its puerile bonds? I certainly have misunder- 
stood the meaning of your correspondent; he 
will not thus exalt above the noblest minds which 
have ever lingered upon the earth, the empty and 
dishonored intellects of these miserable scoffers, 
who would deserve to receive the doom which 
they claim, of kindred and equality with the beasts, 
were not absolute ignorance of a higher hope their 
professed bond of union. If there be upon earth 


|one human being who, with the best lights which 


he could command, with unbiassed feelings, with 
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an undistorted intellect, and a healthy action of 
his moral powers, has examined the sauctions, the 
doctrines and claims of the Gospel, and found it 
to be as the infidel believer in this city has de- 
scribed it, a false, a useless, a deceptive and 
demoralising institution, I will say nothing to add 
to his unhappiness, there is not under heaven an 
object more worthy of pity and of kindness ; such 
an one will not be found listening to the instruc- 
tions of Abner Kneeland. If such be the “ Dis- 
believer” of “O. A. B.” our remaiming remarks 
will not apply to him. 

The next remark which I would make, relates 
to the first position of your correspondent. If I 
understand him rightly, he says that the disbe- 
liever, standing in a different position from the 
believer, errs, if he errs at all, in mistaking for 
the real truth, maintained by the believers, that 
which appears to be so from his own position. 
The disbeliever stands in a different position from 
the believer ;— he certainly does, and if he em- 
ploys himself while there in the manner specified, 
he may, and of necessity will err. But is his 
error, his misfortune or his fault? This is the 
question. If this difference of position consist 
in some measure, as we certainly will not deny 
that it does,—in an equality of advantage for dis- 
cerning the nature and value of truth, is not this 
misfortune, if so it can be called, the proper pun- 
ishment, both for placing himself in this position, 
and then looking for truth where he ought not to 
look, viz. to the position of the believer whose 
situation is confessedly different from his? Truth 
is only to be found by applying to the original 
sources of truth, and these are neither the creeds, 
the opinions, nor any of the inventions of men — 
but the teachings of conscience, and the uncorrupt 
records of Revelation. Is not the different posi- 
tion of the disbeliever taken voluntarily, and if so, 
are not his errors—errors of will. I maintain 
that no one has a right to call himself a disbe- 
liever in Christianity, when he means merely that 
he rejects all of the many forms and doctrines in 
and by which it has been received by others. 
Before he can aspire to a conscientious occupation 
of his prominent position, he must have had a large 
acquaintance with the system itself, independent 
of the various theories professing to spring from 
its interpretation. Indeed the fact that those theo- 
ries’ are various, will at once point him to the 
duty of private examination. He may have stud- 
ied with the utmost impartiality all the modifica- 
tions to which that most unstable of all human 
inventions, a creed has been subjected, and 
though he reject them all as beggarly elements 
he cannot aspire to the title of a conscientious 
unbeliever, till he has done the same with the 
evangelical records. I need not ask your cor- 
respondent how many disbelievers there are, or 
ever have been, who can honestly claim a title to 
the name which they assume, by having com- 
plied with this condition. To cast an imputation 
of guilt upon the disbeliever, or “to approach 
with righteous horror,” him whose “ difference of 
position” consists in his utter ignorance of the 
nature and value of the truth which he professes 
to reject, whether this ignorance is to be justly 
ascribed to himself or otherwise, is certainly inju- 
dicious, unkind, and unchristian. The imputa- 
tion of guilt belongs not to this ignorance, but to 
its issues. The only legitimate issue which can 
claim exemption from censure, is indifference to 
religious motives and duties, and even here char- 
ity must call loudly or it will not be heard. But 
when this ignorance voluntarily seeks the fellow- 
ship and co-operation of a reckless proselytism, 
and assaults with rude impiety, those convictions 
which others have built upon a diligent and suc- 
cessful exercise of reason and conscience, it is no 
longer innocence. If like the king of Babylon, 


who, ignorant of the value and the uses of the 
vessels of the plundered sanctuary, defiled the 
sacred spoils with the companions of his debauch- 
ery by using them as the drinking cups of abomi- 
nation—the unbeliever uses the perverted sanc- 
tions of religion, as instruments of contention and 
unholy crimination, he certainly lays a load of 
guilt upon his soul. And though that char- 
ity which never faileth must operate even here, 
still the objects of it must be made to feel that 
virtue has an insult to pardon. So much for 
the different position of the disbeliever, and the 
consequences which flow from it. 

The third essay of yours seems to me to 
abound in maxims of a dangerous tendency, 
solely because your correspondent has used the 
word “ Infidel” in a sense totally different from 
that which is commonly attached to it. But I 
have already extended my remarks so far, that I 
must defer the remainder to your.next. G. E. E. 
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{For the Boston Observer. ] 
STATE PRISON SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Mr Eprror—In your last number you quoted 
an article from the Christian Watchman relating 
to the Sabbath school at the state prison, which is 
there said to be “supplied with teachers from the 
Evangelical churches of this.city and vicinity ;” 
and you ask if the Theological students of Cam- 
bridge are still engaged as teachers in the school. 
I am happy to say that the Divinity school has 
supplied teachers constantly, excepting during 
vacations, since the spring of 1831, the time at 
which they began their labors there. The num- 
ber of teachers from our institution has been 
different at different seasons. Sometimes seven 
or eight have attended and sometimes but three 
or four. A larger number would teach at the 
prison were it not the case, that a great part of 
our students are engaged as teachers or superin- 
tendents in other Sabbath schools in the vicinity. 

Those from Cambridge who attend regularly 
make it a point always to teach the same class. 
They think they can do most good by learning 
the characters of their classes in this way and by 
following from Sunday to Sunday a regular plan 
of instruction. It is much to be wished that 
some of the teachers from the churches of Boston 
should also attend, every Sunday, so that the 
most interesting classes in the schoo] should have 
each a constant teacher. Thus a more regular 
and much more powerful moral and_ religious 
influence might be exerted on the prisoners, than 
is now exerted. 

The theological students have not confined 
their labors to teaching the prisoners. They 
supply them with suitable religious books, which 
are very gratefully received by the convicts, and 
as far as we can perceive and as the excellent 
chaplain assures us, very attentively read. We 
own about two hundred volumes, that are in cir- 
culation at the prison. It has been very difficult 
to procure suitable books. There are some books 
however of which we wish we had a great 
many more copies, than we have been able to 
procure. We have had some donations, but 
want more. Such books as Ware on the Chris- 
tian Character, Ware’s Life of the Saviour, Ab- 
bot’s Young Christian are peculiarly suitable to 
our purpose. Any philanthropic individual, who 
wishes to circulate the latter work would do us a 
good service by sending a dozen copies to Cam- 
bridge, directed to the President of the Philan- 
thropic Society. 

If you should like, Mr Editor, to hear about 
the state of feeling among the prisoners on reli- 
gious subjects and the reception the teachers meet 


with in the Sabbath school, I should be glad to 
send another communication. But perbaps as 
much has been said to the public, as our humble, 
though earnest efforts deserve. Ss. O. 
Divinity College, Cambridge, Feb. 23. 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 
HOLLIS STREET SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Serr. 1834. 
(Continued.) 
TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 

As our teachers’ meetings form 
part in the pleasure and welfare of 
may not be uninteresting to detail the mode of 
conducting them. The meetings, regularly hol- 
den at each others’ houses, are opened with a 
prayer —the doings of the previous meeting are 
then read by the Secretary, followed by inci- 
dental business relating to the school. The su- 
perintendents proceed to the criticism and exam- 
ination of one or two chapters of the New Testa- 
ment in the regular order, with reflections upon 
the portion considered. This exercise will gen- 
erally occupy the time till nine o’clock, and after 
some familiar social conversation, music is intro- 
duced, and the tunes usually sung by the children 
are practised by the teachers. However, we do 
not confine ourselves to those tunes, but whenever 
possible have had other music consistent with 
the spirit of the meetings, which gives more so- 
cialness and variety to the ocvasion. Here allow 
us to follow out a hint suggested by some writer 
in the Christian Register, who speaking of teach- 
er’s meetings, says “they are apt to be made 
stiff and formal, and suggests if they should not 
partake more of social parties.” It must be al- 
lowed, that at religious meetings there is often too 
much of that serious and sombre cast, which may 
become more rigid, repulsive views of man and 
of our religion. ‘That society has not received 
religion ina more pleasant, social light, more 
congenial with hearts gladdened by the con- 
sciousness of beneficence, at least of benevo- 
lence, is to be attributed to certain human opin- 
ions connected with religious truth. Not em- 
bracing those opinions, we would not allow their 
influence to be exerted over us. We would not 
have teachers’ meetings viewed as parties of 
amusement merely, nor have the individuals for- 
get that their duties are very responsible, and 
these meetings are consequently of the highest 
importance. 

But let them be animated by some of those 
tunes, which soften and calm the soul, while in 
their effects they blend delight with seriousness ; 
let some of those soft voices, whose sweet tones 
were designed by the Creator to cheer and sus- 
tain man under the burdens and cares of life, 
there be raised to refine and elevate the soul and 
render it susceptible of proper influence. While 
in the discussion at these meetings the chief part, © 
though without reason, is performed by the gen- 
tlemen, to instruct the intellect, much may be 
done by the ladies to awaken and direct the 
sentiments and feelings, by a proper selection of 
music. Many tunes and songs have lately been 
introduced which are seldom or never sung at re- 
ligious assemblies, which are peculiarly fitting to 
such occasions and are in perfect accordance with 
the spirit of teachers’ meetings. They will afford 
variety, while they may increase the interest in 
serious subjects and make the heart a better re-’ 
cipient of religious impressions. 

There is also another hint thrown out by the 
same writer, above alluded to, which is important 
and deserves our consideration ; that is, a prepa- 
ration of the teachers themselves, a determination 
on their part to do something which may interest 
the meeting, by suggesting subjects for discussion, 
proposing changes and improvements in the ar- 
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rangement of the school, or at least by preparing 
themselves to be social, and to remove all stiff- 
ness and formality by free intercourse with each 
other. Let them often think of these meetings, 
and every week lay by one or more questions, or 
suggestions to be offered at the next meeting. If 
all would do this, there would not bea lack of 
conversation. The remarks of that writer, it is 
to be feared, are too true, his apprehension has too 
much reality, “that the teachers go to these meet- 
ings without the least preparation, and under the 
impression that nothing is required of them, but 
to be attentive hearers.” If they have nothing 
original to offer, let them make it a practice to se- 
lect portions of their reading which may be in- 
structive and beneficial to the cause in which we 
are engaged. Among so many it cannot be, but 
that one or more will read in the interval of the 
meetings, some passage which may aid others, or 
at least suggest topics for conversation. If these 
meetings are to be interesting, it must be by the 
exertions of the teachers themselves. 
{To he continued.] 


[For the Boston Observer.] 

Mr Enprror—I have read with great interest, 
the papers of P. P., andthe remarks of E. L. F. 
on one of them, and the reply. These remarks 
relate to the fact, that “the slaves in Cuba fre- 
quently kill their own infants.” Now what I 
wish is, to draw the attention of these two writers 
to a paper on slavery, being the substance of a 
law lecture delivered in Virginia, wherein it is 
asked, in the course of an argument in behalf of the 
institution of slavery, “who ever heard of infan- 
ticide among slaves ?” 


This paper may be found in a recent number of 


the Literary Journal of Richmond. Erraus. 
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{From the Correspondent of the N. Y. Observer.] 
REV. DR KING, AND THE «EVANGELI- 
CAL GYMNASIUM OF ATHENS.” 

U.S. Ship United States, Vourla, Sept. 3, 1834, 
In my last letter from Athens, I recollect men- 
tioning, that Capt. Ballard had invited the Rey. 
Dr King to take passage with us across the Egean, 
in our return to this place. He accordingly ac- 


companied our party to the ship, in the bay of 


Salamis, on the morning of the 29th ult., the day 
on which we bade adieu to the hospitality of the 
Episcopal Mission House of that city. 

The wind did not allow us to get under weigh 
that evening; and, the next morning, the Rey. Mr 
fill, Mr Finlay, a Scotch Philhellenist of great 
intelligence and respectability, residing at Athens, 
Mrs Finlay, his wife, an Armenian lady of Con- 
stantinople, Miss Mulligan, of the Mission, and an 
interesting Greek girl, trained in the family of 
Mrs Hill till qualified both in mind and manners to 
be an important auxiliary in her school, came on 
horseback, to the shore, opposite to the anchorage 
of the frigate, and were received on board by our 
boats to spend the day, in compliance with an in- 
yitation from Captain Ballard, in case we should 
be detained. We were happy in the opportunity 
of thus reciprocating, in a small degree at least, 
the hospitality we had received. All seemed to 
enjoy themselves; and the effect of a full band of 
more than ordinary excellence, on the sensibilities 
of the ladies, especially the young Greek, who, 
for the first time in her life, now listened to the 
rich and swelling strains of a cultivated harmony, 
was quite sympathetic in its influence even on 
some of our number of the sterner sex. 

They took leave only in time to accomplish the 
ride home of five or six miles before night fall, 
and bore with them a grateful remembrance, on 
our part, of the kindness we had received during 


our visit, mingled with no small degree of inter- 
est in themselves, and in the work of philanthropy 
and piety they are so zealously accomplishing, in 
the midst of the self-denial and varied privations 
of a voluntary exile. 

The noble scenery by which they are surround- 
ed, the magnificence of the remains of ancient 
splendor, and the classic glory of their adopted 
home, however exciting to the imagination and 
affections of the visitor of a day, and however 
lastingly the objects of attraction, even to the per- 
manent resident from abroad, can never supply 
the place, in the heart, of much that is most pre- 
cious in our native land; and gazed upon at all 
times —as only they can be, by a mind in the 
least alive to “moral sense”? —in connexion with 
the ignorance, superstition and vice of a degraded 
population, must tend, on familiarity, rather to as- 
sociations of depression and sadness, than to any 
cheering influence upon the spirits. A very brief 
observation is sufficient to persuade me, that the 
missionary at Athens, not less than the missionary 
in a savage land, or in the distant islands of the 
sea, stands in daily need of the unceasing sympa- 
thy, the remembrance and encouragement, and the 
constant prayers of those who have sent him forth 
“a teacher of righteousness,” and who, with him, 
ardently look for “the kingdom of God.” 

The oppressive heat of the weather, added to a 
slight indisposition induced by fatigue and the 
malaria of that “focus of infection,” Napoli di 
Romania, caused us to see less of Mr King, while 
in Athens, than otherwise would have been the 
case. Except during an hour or two in the cool- 
ness of the morning and evening, necessarily giy- 
en to “sight seeing,” we could scarce summon 
physical energy sufficient to leave the house, and 
saw him but once at his own residence during the 
three days we were with our friends of the Epis- 
copal mission, His establishment is a plain build- 
ing of dark colored stone, one and a half stories 
in height —of the most unpretending architec- 
ture both in its general construction and finish — 
and his whole manner of life, that of the utmost 
gospel simplicity. As stated in a previous letter, 
the present is the period of the summer vacation 
in his schools and gymnasium, and Mrs King is, 
during it, on a visit to her parents in Smyrna. In 
making the voyage with us, he had the double ob- 
ject in view of the benefit of a change of air to 
himself, and of an opportunity of accompanying 
his wife and children in their return to Greece. 

The passage of three days to Vourla has com- 
pensated us, at least in a measure, for not seeing 
more of them at Athens. He has, in several in- 
stances before, been a passenger on board our 
ships of war in the Mediterranean, and never, so 
far as I can learn, without leaving a strong im- 
pression, on the minds of those who have become 
acquainted with him, of the excellence and value 
of his character. It was on one of these occa- 
sions, that one or two of the present ofiicers of 
the “United States” were, some years ago, made 
warmly his friends, and now welcomed him most 
cordially on board. There is so much of the un- 
disguised simplicity and unaffected benevolence 
of the gospel blended with his whole appearance 
and character —so much, evidently, of “love to 
God” and “ good will towards man” — that, con- 
nected with his known talents, and varied attain- 
ments in literature and science, he never fails, 
when rightly understood, to be both admired and 
beloved. 

Of this an early proof was given, even among 
the common seamen of our crew. He had scarce 
been an hour with us, before one and another of 
these, as I passed among them, inquired of me 
whether “the missionary on board was going in 
the ‘States’ to Smyrna?” adding, on receiving 
“Yes” in answer, “I am glad to hear it.” “ Any 


one can tell that he is a good man, for you need 
only to look at him to see it,” &c. &e. And, af- 
ter having preached for us on the Sabbath, it was 
again and again said to me—*“ Tell Mr King 
that we thank him for his sermon; and ask him 
to pray for us. He does not know us, but we 
know him —and we love him, God bless him !” 

Only a few moments after having received one 
of these warm-hearted messages for him, from 
the rough and haréy sailor, as he was preparing to 
leave the ship, the morning after our arrival here, 
a little incident occurred, to show how widely ex- 
tended is his praise, and, in what an opposite ex- 
treme, in rank and station in life, his excellence is 
in ike manner known and appreciated. Sir Roh- 
ert Inglis, the learned and distinguished member 
for Oxford, in the British Parliament, is making 
a summer’s excursion in the Levant. He arrived 
from England in the last steam-packet, and is at 
present on board the flag ship of Sir Josias Row 
ley, at anchor near us. The first morning of our 
rejoining the fleet, he came on board the United 
States, to wait on Captain Ballard, and view the 
frigate. Mr King was promenading the quarter 
deck with the captain, as he crossed tke ship’s 
side, and after the first salutations of the inter- 
view, was presented to the baronet. The moment 
Sir Robert caught the name, be grasped his hand 
with much cordiality and affection, and expressed 
the happiness of meeting him so warmly, as to 
lead Capt. Ballard to suppose that they were pre- 
viously acquainted with each other, and to say on 
descending to the cabin, while Mr King was en- 
gaged on deck with the boatmen about to carry 
him to Smyrna, “ You have, then, met Dr King 
before, Sir Robert ?”? —to which he replied, * Oh 
no —I have never had that pleasure till now — 
but, in England, we all know him. There are 
few names of good men more familiar to the Brit- 
ish public, or more respected. Every body knows 
and loves Mr King, the companion in travel of 
the excellent Pliny Fisk, and fellow pioneer with 
him in the missions of Palestine.” 
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THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 5, 1835, 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


No class of books are more useful and important than 
those which teach religion to the young; books fitted 
to assist them in acquiring the Christian character, af- 
fections and hopes. To compose such books, however, 
isa task which requires peculiar judgment and delicacy. 
We are not about to write a dissertation on the qualifi- 
cations for such a task, nor shall we attempt to describe 
what a work designed for the young Christian should 
be; our aim is simply to show, by an appeal to example, 
what it should not be. 

On looking into the publication of Mr Dimmick, 
referred to in our paper of the 19th ult., which he calls 
a “ Scriptural View of the Honor due to Jesus Christ,” 
but which might with some propriety have been called 
an “ Anti-Scriptural view,’ we observed, as we thought, 
two prominent faults. We allude not to the doctrines 
contained in the Book. Coming from a Trinitarian, it 
might be expected to inculcate Trinitarian sentiments. 
We find no fault with it on this account. Our objec- 
tions are of a different character. We like to see a lit- 
tle modesty and candor in the young Christian. We 
would not have him wrapped up in the pride and con- 
ceit of infallibility, thinking nobody right, and nobody 
Christian, but himself, and those who think with him. 
But Mr Dimmick, we suppose, views the matter very 
differently ; for his ‘‘ young Christian,” if true to the 
principles of his book, must soon become the veriest 
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bigot imaginable. This is our most serious objection 
to it. There is censoriousness enough in the world 
at all times, and the human heart is sufficiently prone 
to it. 
as a part of religion. 

Mr Dimmick defines the Christian to be “a devout 
worshipper of Jesus Christ,’’ and by ‘a devout worship- 


There is no need of inculeating it on the young 


per of Jesus Christ,” as he is very careful to explain, 
he means one who worships him as the supreme God— 
‘the Alinighty’’—addresses his prayers to him, and 
renders him the “ highest homage’”’ of his heart. This, 
as he assures his young readers, is to be an “enlightened 
and child-like Christian ;”’ it is to “ enter fully into the 
spirit of the Gospel.’’ Those who do not thus worship 
Jesus, and pray to him as an infinite, omnipotent and 
omniscient being, the “only true God,” he goes on to 
say very coolly, cannot be Christians. They “ deny 
Christ,’’—‘‘ deny infinite and divine perfections,’”’ and 
they who deny him will be denied of him. This is said 
. over and over again, and stated with great confidence, 
as a matter about whieh there can be no dispute. 

Now, Mr Dimmick, we presume, sees no impropriety 
in all this, in violation of the precept which says “judge 
not,’ and it would be a hopeless task to endeavor to 
convince him that his book is not in all respects pre- 
cisely what it should be. But really, we cannot but 

deem it unfortunate for the cause of Christian charity, 


giving such distorted views of reli- 


that such treatises, g 


gion, should go abroad. They must be fruitful of evil. 
Few books, as we think, can be more unfit to be put 
Must his first 
Jesson in religion be a lesson of uncharitableness ? 


into the hands of the young Christian. 


Are the young to be taught to look upon those 
about them, who, in imitation of their Saviour’s exam- 
ple, and in compliance with the form he has expressly 
given, address their heavenly Father in prayer, and not 
Jesus himself; who believe that he uttered the simple 
truth when he said, ‘ my Father is greater than I,’’ who 
think that ‘“ greater is he that sendeth than he that is 
sent,’—are they to be taught to view such, however 
humble, pious and benevolent in their lives, as outcasts, 
who are doomed to perish everlastingly as deniers of Je- 
sus? Are the youth of our land, our very children, it may 
be, to be taught this? Can we wonder that the fruits of 
strife and uncharitableness abound, when such things are 
ineuleated among the very rudiments of Christianity ? 

Religion should come to the young in a spirit of love, 
not to embitter the disposition, but to shed a sweet and 
kindly influence over the heart—not to contract, but to 
enlarge the sphere of its sympathy. Then again, we 
think it of some little importance, at least, that the 
young should be led to form habits of accurate reason- 
ing. Now the books put into their hands, especially 
religious books, often contain specimens of the very 
worst logic, and so far as they have any influence over 
the mind, induce the habit of thinking and reasoning 
loosely and incorrectly. We complain of the old 
allegorists for their abuse of the laws of sound 
interpretation, but really many of our modern theologi- 
cal writers are not much better. In point of criticism 
and interpretation, nothing can be more contemptible 


than the bock under notice. 


To give asingle example, the writer, apparently in 
ood earnest, adduces the passage, “ And they shall call 
his name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is, Gop 
witTH us,” in proof that Jesus is the Supreme God! 
But is it possible that he can be ignorant of the fact 
that one of the terms used to designate the Divine Being 
very frequently entered into the composition of the 
Hebrew names? Thus, Adoniram means the “ Lord of 
might, or elevation’—Elisha, the “ Salvation of the 
Lord,” or “the Lord that saves’’—Elijah, “ God the 
Lord,” or the “ Strong Lord”—Elihu, “ He is my God 
himself,” and Lemuel, “ God with them.” Emmanuel 
belongs to the same class. It was originally applied to 
a child, who was born in the days of Ahaz, king of 


Judah, and whose birth was referred to by the prophet, 
asa token cr “sign” of God’s favor, which was about | 
to be manifested in the deliverance of the land from her 
enemies—therefore, says the prophet, he shall be called 
Emmanuel, or ‘ God with us'’—with us by the temporal 
deliverance he is about to work out for Judah. It was 
applied in a higher and nobler sense to Jesus, because 
by him God would be present with his people in the 
But this application 

It no more proves 


bestowment of peculiar blessings. 
of it proves nothing as to his nature, 
that lie was the Supreme Ged, thana similar application 
of the name of the Divine Being proves that Elijah, 
Lemuel, and others, possessed supreme divinity. 

This must serve as a specimen of the author’s way 
of “ handling the word of God.”” We cannot multiply 
examples. We have already bestowed on the book 
more attention than it deserves, and should not have 
been induced to notice it at all, but for our desire of 
bearing testimony against a class of publications indus- 
triously circulated, the tendency of which, as we 
conceive, is injurious alike to the intellectual habits, 
and the religious and moral feelings of the community. 
Of the author we know nothing, except what we have 
learned from the book before us, and we have no wish 
in regard to him, but that he may live to be a better 
theologian, and a more charitable Christian. 


NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND. 


The annual Report of this excellent Institution for 
1834 is just published. 
the present condition of the establishment. The num- 
ber of pupils is fortytwo, of whom thirtythree are ben- 
eficiaries, from the States of Massachusetts, Maine, New 
All the pupils 


It gives a favorable account of 


Hampshire, Connecticut and Vermont. 
but one inhabit the institution, and pass their time be- 
tween the School, the Workshop and the Music Room. 


‘They are occupied from six in the morning until nine 
at night (with the exception of four and a half hours’ 
intermission at different times) with study, music, or 
work. 

‘A larger proportion of time has been devoted to intel- 
lectual pursuits, than was originally contemplated ; but 
the pupils have been found so extremely fond of them, 
so capable of undertaking any branch of learning, and 
so rapid in their progress, that ample time and opportu- 
nity has been granted to them, and they have been fully 
improved. 

* Several of the pupils are advancing in the science 
of geometry, algebra is familiar to many, and arithmetic 
to alinostall. 

“ One class has been instructed in natural philosophy, 
and are foitlowing up a course of history. Geography is 
taught to most of them, as is the grammar of the English 
language. Another class has been stealily pursuing the 
study of the French language, in which some are so well 
versed as to be able to express their ideas verbally ; and 
three boys have been applying themselves to the study 
of the Latin. ‘ 

“Tn the study of music, as a science, they have all 
made tolerable progress, and many of them have improved 
very considerably. The departinent of vocal music has 
been scientifically and successfully cultivated, and the 
class can sing many difficult pieces with taste and skill.” 


Towards the conclusion of the Report, we have the 
following encouraging statement: 


“ On the whole, then, we think we can congratulate 
the Corporators, and the public, on the flourishing state 
of the Institution. It has been in operation nearly three 
years; it has passed throngh the most difficult period of 
its existence—the period of experiment,—and it lias come 
out successful. It now numbers fortytwo pupils, and the 
number is increasing: it has the apparatus necessary for 
their instruction: it has the means of multiplying books: 
and those engaged in it bave acqnired experience and 
knowledge, which must ensure its future success.” 


PrespyTERIANISM vs. ProrEssoR Stuart.—Professor 
Stuart of Andover, it appears, is in bad odor with his 
Presbyterian brethren at the South. With all his 
« patristical ”’ and other “ lore,” he has not been able to 


Professor Stuart's Commentary on Romans; and it most 
conclusively exposed his false reasoning, his glaring 
inconsistencies, and the miserable failure he had made, 
in supporting a false theory.’”—Creed against creed,— 
the Westminster Confession of Faith against the quin- 
quennial Test of Andover—which shall we choose? or 
shall we choose neither ? 


Rev. Me Baryes’ Heresy.—Mr Barnes too, it seems, 
is not to be trusted. His case needs looking after by 
those lineal descendants of John Calvin, who spy out a 
fervetus in every new face, that is notof the same length 
and breadth with their own. His offence consists in the 
‘“‘diserepancy of his views” with the ‘‘Standards of the 
Chareb,” as fully appears from their being brought into 
“juxtaposition.” The Presbyterian regrets that the 
heavy hand of the Church has not been brought to bear 
upon him. ‘ We lament,” it says, “ that such doctrines 
should obtain currency in the Presbyterian Church, and 
that there should be a Presbytery within our bounds, 
which should deem it consistent with duty tolet such devi- 
ations from its doctrines pass without notice or reproof.” 

It is really too amusing to see such grave attempts to 
put an end to freedom of thought, by the bugbear of pro- 
scription. 
in possession of all truth, and nothing more is to be said. 
No questions may be asked, no difficulties suggested, no 
doubt whispered. Wo be to the bold spirit, which dares 
to step an inch beyond the magic circle. If we had no 
other reason to give for our attachment to liberal 


‘The Presbyterian Chureh, it would appear, is 


Christianity, we have at least this strong one, that it 
allows us to think as we please, and to say what we 
think. 
do, to sacrifice our mental! freedom to its boasted infalli- 
bility. 


We must value orthodoxy much more than we 


A Nove Comparison.—We have seen a great many 
comparisons intended to illustrate the doctrine of the 
Trinity. A writer in a late number of the Southern 
Baptist, gives three in the short space of one paragraph. 
Itis often the case that men attempt to extricate them- 
selves from confusion of thought by multiplying compar- 
isons, which are harder to understand than the subject 
which they are intended to illustrate. Here is a speci- 
men of the mode of reasoning adopted by our South 
Carolinain friend. 

‘© We Jearn from the Scriptures the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The union to us is incomprehensible, or rather 
the modus operandi, but in the doctrine we must believe, 
or at once deny the authority of the scriptures. Yet it is 
not contrary to reason, for analogy supports the doctrine. 
A tree is composed of bark, and sap, and heart. The 
mode of union we cannot comprehend, but we know 
that each is essential to the whole. We speak of the 
living or mental principle in man, and we say, a noble 
spirit, a generous soul, and an intelligent mind. We can 
as easily account for the union of Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, as the union of bone, flesh and blood in man, or 
of body and mind. But though mysterious, we deny the 
Trinity at our peril.” 


f= We would direct the attention of our readers to a 
well-written article in today’s paper, in which some com- 
ments are made on the series of Essays for Believers and 
Disbelicvers, which we are now publishing. As the sub- 
ject is one of great interest, and by no means without 
difficulty, we are glad to receive the different views o. 
intelligent minds in relation to it. A candid and thor- 
ough discussion, we have no doubt, would be the means 
With regard to 
our correspondent O. A. B., it should not be forgotten, 
that he appears to have no immediate reference, as yet, to 
the infidels of the present day. As we understand him, 
his object has been to give a philosophical explanation of 
the appearance of infidelity in modern history, but with 
special reference to its origin rather than to its later 
developements. The character of existing infidelity in 
our own country is a subject upon which, we presume, 


of placing the truth in a clearer light. 


preserve his reputation for orthodoxy in a sound state. 
The last Presbyterian says, ‘The Biblical Repertory 
did well in analyzing the most objectionable part of 


there is no essential diversity of opinion. But the process 
of thought, which, commencing at the epoch of tho 
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Reformation, has Jed to the various phenomena of mod- 
ern unbelief, is a topic of curious and nice investigation, 
and deserves the most careful attention. For ourselves, 
we are glad to leave it in the good hands into which it 
has fallen, and have no doubt that good will come of the 
discussion. 


**The Curistian Examiner for Marcu contains 
rather less variety than usual, but yet a great amount of 
interesting matter. Among its contents is a very agree- 
able article on Mrs Hannah More, and a continuation 
of the elaborate discussion of the doctrine of Divine 
Influence, commenced in a former number. The short 


notices are pithy and to the point. 


To Corresponpents —We hope that 8. O. will con- 
tinue his communications as he proposes. 


Our old docket is nearly cleared, and we are ready for 
any articles which our friends may please to send. 


VHOCLECES OF BOOKS: 


Scenes and Characters illustrating Christian 
Truth. No. 1. Trial and Self Discipline. By 
the author of “James Talbot,” “The Factory 
Girl,” &c. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1835. 
pp. 100. 


Professor Ware is entitled to the hearty thanks of all 
lovers of good books, not only for writing so many him- 
self, but for prompting others to write. The series, 
which he has here commenced, we venture to predict, 

_ will be both popular and useful. If this little work is 
an earnest of those which are to follow, it would be very 
safe to give them high praise before they appear. It is 
in fact so excellent, as to deprive us of the critic’s priv- 
lege of fault-finding, and our readers of a piquant 
notice. It is written with great beauty, and perfectly 
accomplishes its object. We only regret that the author 
was under the necessity of restricting herself to the nar- 
row limits of so small a volume, as it obliged her to 
hurry over in a hasty manner the scenes of most import- 
ance in the life of our heroine, where a more detailed 
illustration of the manner in which she brought her 
principles to bear upon her daily conduct, would have 
been interesting and highly useful. We had too much 
real regard for Mr Spencer, to feel willing that his death 
should be passed over in so summary a manner, and its 
effects upon Emma so slightly noticed. One remark, 
and but one we noticed, that must have fallen hastily 
from the pen of the author, thongh it is immediately 
qualified or rather contradicted by what follows—that 
each trial is sent for the purpose of curing some partic- 
ular fault. This theory, we think, could hardly be car- 
ried out by an appeal to the experience of our own lives 
or those of others. 


Extracts from the Report of his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the administration 


and practical operation of the Poor Laws. Pub- 
lished by authority. London, 1834. Dedicated 


to the Gentlemen of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Boston: Tuttle & Wecks, 1835. pp. 83. 
12mo. 


This is a small pamphlet, but contains much import- 
ant matter. The facts which it presents with regard to 
pauperism in England, are of the most instructive char- 
acter. We are glad to see them brought before our 
community, in the judicious manner in which they are 
here arranged. The compiler is understood to be one 
of our devoted and much respected Ministers at Large. 
He dedicates the publication with great propriety to the 
members of the General Court of this commonwealth. 
We trust it will receive attention from them, as well as 
from every one who is disposed to investigate this sub- 
ject of growing, and we may add alarming interest 


3. 


= 


SUMMARY 


Stavery.—A Society was formed in Boston, 14th of 
January, called “the American Union, for the relief 
and improvement of the colored race.”’ The following 
is the second article of its Constitution. 

“The object of the Society shall be to promote in all 
suitable ways, the intellectual and moral elevation of 
the colored race: and by dissemimating information, 
and exerting a kind moral influence, to convince all 
American citizens, that the system of slavery in this 
country is wrong, and ought to be universally abandon- 
ed, (with the least practicable delay.)” 

The officers are, Hon. Wm. Reed, President, Rev. 
Baron Stow, Vice President, and Rey. J. W. Chicker- 
ing,and Charles Tappan, Esq. Secretaries. 

Our Northern brethren may rest assured, that their 
present plans will never succeed at the South. Instead 
of bettering they are rendering the condition of the 
slave actually worse. ‘They are driving our Legislatures 
to the enactment of laws, intended to counteract the 
efforts of Emancipationists, which by no means in- 
crease the happiness of our slaves, but which we must 
do in self defence. But we would ask these warm 
hearted friends of the black man, these advocates for 
emancipation, if, with their deep felt horror of, and 
conscientious belief in the evils and sin of slavery, they 
do not fear having to render an account to the judge of 
all the earth, for not expending their fortunes, or at 
least contributing liberally to loose the fetters of the 
slave? Though we frequently see multitudes of slaves 
changing masters, we never see an agent from the 
north entering the market to purchase their freedom. 
Ah! this would be a test of their benevolence, of their 
philanthropy. Such generosity as this, would speak 
more powerfully than all their essays and resolutions, 
their pamphlets and periodicals. This would be eman- 
cipating ‘“‘ with the least practicable delay,’ and with- 
out the loss of time *‘ to convince all American citizens 
that the system of slavery in this country is wrong.” 
And is it not right that they who insist upon their 
freedom should bear the expense of their emancipation 
instead of leaving the brunt of the loss to be borne by 
those whose necessary change of habits of life would 
give them suffering enough, without being required to 
struggle with poverty and indigence? But while we 
propose this plan to our northern philanthropists, we 
unhesitatingly say, that its execution would be ruinous 
to the very people for whose interest our northern 
brethren seem to fee] so much.—Southern Baptist. 


Srace Drivers.—There is hardly a class of men 
whose sobriety of habits and carefulness are of more 
importance to the community than that of stage drivers. 
So far as our circumscribed vision extends in regard to 
this matter, the public, around us, are happily provided 
in this respect ;—but it seems not to be the case in all 
places. A drunken artizan may spoil the material which 
you commit to his hands, without endangering your 
life; but the stage-driver has often your life and limb 
in his own hands, and if either they, or his head, be- 
come unsteady by inebriety, results may happen from 
this cause of the most fatal and irreparable nature. 

The following is a statement of the facts connected 
with the melancholy circumstances which resulted in 
the death of Mr Bullard, of Boston, some days since, 
as related in the Concord Freeman of last week. 

“ The driver on taking charge of the team at Groton, 
was observed to be not very well capable of manag- 
ing his team, which was observed by several persons: 
one of whom remarked on his incapacity to drive it. 
It is not pretended that he was drunk at the time, 
but laboring under the stupifying effects of intoxication. 
After the arrival of the stage at the stopping place in 
Littleton, he there took his glass of grog. Mr Bullard, 
a proprietor in this line of stages, rode on the box with 
him, and had occasion to rouse him from sleep twice 
after leaving Groton. Mr B. was still on the box with 
the driver when they left Littleton ; on arriving at the 
summit of the hill where the accident happened, the 
driver was unable to control his team, four spirited 
horses, and they ran full speed down the hill, coming 
in contact with Mr Powers’s (who strove in vain to 
give more room) six-horse loaded wagon—striking first 
the fore wheels then the rigging of the wagon, and 
then the hind wheels, which upset the coach; the 
horses, with the fore wheels were providentially dis- 
engaged from the stage, rana short distance together 
when the leaders broke loose and went on for a mile or 
two Mr Bullard, holding on the railing of the coach 
as it turned over, swung round and and fell under it 
upon his side. Another passenger upon the box was 
thrown several feet beyond the coach, and considerably 
bruised; the driver shared a similar fate. After being 
extricated, Mr B. was heard to attribute the misfortune 
to a drunken driver ; and afterwards added that he was 
on the point of taking the reins himself when the horses 
ran. Previous to expiring, Mr B. communicated to 
those in attendance the facts above stated—which we 


have gathered from those who have investigated the’ 
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matter, and are ready to corroborate their statement. 
—Sualem Observer. 


Great Fire at Cuartestox.—Our city which has 
for some considerable time been exempt from fires of* 
any great magnitude, was visited yesterday morning be- 
tween one and two o'clock by a destructive conflagration 
which raged for three or four hours, laying in ruins up- 
wards of fifty houses, and the most venerable and time- 
honored of our Churches. ‘The most striking feature in 
this calamity is the destruction of St Philip's Church, 
commonly known as the Old Church, Twice before 
had this Church escaped when surrounded by fire. In 
1796 it was preserved by a negro man, who ascended it, 
and was rewarded with his freedom, for his perilous ex- 
ertions; and again in 1810, it narrrowly escaped the 
destructive fire of that year, which commenced in the 
house adjoining the Church Yard on the north.— Charles- 
ton Courier, Feb. 17. 


New Institution ror Epucatixe Femares.— We 
see by an article in the Springfield Gazette, that a new 
(orthodox) Institution for Educating Females, is about to 
be established at South Hadley, in this State,on the 
same plan as the Female Seminary located at Ipswich, 
in this county, under the care of Misses Grant and Lyon. 
The writer of the communication in the Gazette ob- 
serves: —‘‘ Many individuals from its commencement 
watched the developement and influence of the Ipswich 
Seminary, have long felt a desire to see other institutions 
established on similar principles so that the admirable sys- 
tem of moral, intellectual, and physical discipline there 
in operation, may not terminate with the lives of its prin- 
cipals, but be transmitted to posterity.” Miss Lyon will 
take charge of the new Institution, when it goes into op- 
eration. The new Seminary at South Hadley is to be 
called “ Pangynaskean Seminary.’ As this name may 
sound rather queer (says the Editor of the Springfield 
Gazette) when unexplained, we will anticipate the wn- 
ter a little by stating, that itis composed of three Greek 
words, denoting the entire education of woman, moral, in- 
tellectual, and physics!.—Salem Obs. 


Tracuine tHe Dump To Sprax.—A paragraph has 
been going the rounds of the newspapers, announcing as 
an astonishing novelty, that the Abbe Janet, of Norman- 
dy, ‘‘ has succeeded in teaching a person to speak who 
has been deaf from his nativity.’ The novelty is now 
of 350 years standing. Pedro Ponce instructed four deaf 
mutes in Spain to write and speak in 1570, and Jobn 
Bonnet published the method in 1620. In 1659, Drs. 
Holder and Wallace succeeded in the same difficult task 
in England; and it has ever since been a regular branch 
of instruction in that country. The tones of the voice in 
such persons have always been “singular,” and gener- 
ally “ unpleasant.” — Annals of Education. 


GamsBLing in Paris. — The French government draws 
yearly from the hells of the metropolis, a revenue of 
about £220,000 sterling. The keepers of these dens re- 
alise at least three times as much, making in all nearly a 
million sterling; and yet there are fools who still go to 
such places to win money. 


The Roman Catholic Sentinel lately asserted, that in 
speaking of Protestants generally they did not include 
the Episcopal Church, because the Papal and Episcopal 
communions were only divided by a paper wall. ‘ An 
Episcopalian” in the New England Spectator replies, 
that that wall is just the thickness of the Binte.— Phil- 
adelphian. 


The students of Bangor Theological Seminary have 
proposed to the corporation of that place to form them- 
selves into a body of firemen, if the city will place an 
engine under their charge. 


Weratta or A Cuurcn. — Trinity Church in the city 
of New York is said to be worth twenty millions of dol- 
lars; and its capital is constantly increasing. — Sun, 


QE ACRE EIS ID g 

In this city, by Rev. Mr Pierpont, Mr Benjamin Yea- 
ton to Miss Catharine, daughter of the late Samuel 
Hastings, Esq. 

In Andover, by Rev. Mr Loring, Mr Enoch Stevens 
to Miss Augusta Parker. 

At Annapolis, Md. Lieut. Franklin Buchanan, of the 
U.S. Navy, to Miss Nancy, daughter of the late Goy- 
ernor Lloyd, of Maryland. 


MOUSE RIE 

In this city, Mr Benjamin 8. Holmes, 31. 2¢th ult. 
Julia Jackson, youngest daughter of Mr Ebenezer May, 
10 months. 

At Tyngsborough, Mr Benjamin Homer, 57, formerly 
of Boston. 

In New York, Philip J. Schuyler, Esq. formerly of 
Duchess County, which he has heretofore represented 
in the State and General Government. 

At Ceylon, Rev. Henry Woodward, Missionary to 
India. 
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POSURE 


{For the Boston Observer. ] 
ANGEL AND CHILD 
‘“* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


CHILD. 

O whither wilt thou lead me on, my guardian angel—stay 

{ thought that we had reached our home—but where is 
now our way ? 

Say whither now amidst these scenes shall our wander- 
ings be — 

For vast and strange, and strangely bright is all I hear 
and see! 

I cannot speak my feelings, they crowd so deep and fast ; 

I shrink and tremble, tho’ I know we are in heaven at last. 

And yet how bright and beautifu) !—O lovelier far are all 

These deathless flowers than ever grew within our gar- 
den wall ; 

And O, more ravishing these sounds, than wildest dream 
e’er heard— 

Or from the sky came dropping down from some heaven- 
missioned bird ! 

And shall we now approach yon light?—O be thou still 
my guide, 

And while we journey let me cling yet closer to thy side. 


ANGEL. 


Thou needst not fear, my brother; for the light that 
breaks above, 

Is beaming from the Father's throne—it tells of joy and 
love; 

O do not shrink because thou seest the prospect growing 
bright, 

And thy untutored eye beholds these forms of glorious 
light !— 

For I was once what thou art now, ere heaven was my 
home, 

And I, a stranger spirit, came, unknowing where to roam. 

And I was led, as thou art now, along this star-paved 
way, 

Until my path grew bright and brighter to the perfect day. 


CHILD. 


And canst thou guide me through these vast and never- 
ending shores ? 

And dost thou know the way up to those bright and 
golden doors’ 

And canst thou track yon streams of light to their far- 


gushing fountains, 

Or lead me through these silver groves, or climb those 
heavenly mountains? 

And shall I be as thou art now—a little angel boy ? 

And will my playmates be like thee—and will they feel 
my joy? 

And will the crystal bells ring out their music on the air, 

And call us to our Father's throne, that we may kneel in 
prayer? 

And tell me, blessed angel, wit] my mother meet me there ? 


ANGEL, 


O better far than these shall be heaven's pure, unfading 
treasures, 

More glorious than all faney’s dreams, the soul’s immor- 
tal pleasures -— 


And God’s own glory here shall shine, thy light and joy 
forever ! 

And thou shalt walk in blessedness, beside life’s flowing 
river, 

Where shining myriads ever sweep their music-breathing 
strings, 

And love and praise like incense rise unto the King of 
kings ! 

Then come with me. and see as thou art seen—my 
brother, come— 

For they are waiting for thee there, to take thy spirit 
home! 


* Suggested by Greenough’s exquisite statues of a child conducted 
by an infant angel. ! 


CHILD. 

I love thy voice, kind spirit,—for it seems so like my 
mother’s— 

So silvery sweet—and then thy smile is dearer than a 
brother's. 

I feel that thou artnot of earth, I feel that thisis heaven ! 

I feel there is no more of death—no more of sorrow given. 

Then lend thy hand, and guide my steps, and I will fol- 
low thee, 

To scenes forever new and bright—undying, blessed, free ! 


ANGEL. 

O come, and I will lead thee too, where he is crowned 
with glory, 

Of whom, perchance, thou oftentimes hast read in sacred 
story— 

Whose arms once clasped, in tender fondness, such as 
thee and me, 

And Llessed them with a Saviour’s loye—his richest 
legacy. 

And O, with him we ’Il worship the Father of us all, 

In nearer intercourse we’ll come, and at his feet we'll fall, 

And join our voices with the songs of radiant Seraphim, 

That gathering round his presence, fill all heaven with 
praise of Him! 

And never more shall sin assail, or death or sorrow chill, 

For heaven isa refuge sure from every eartbly ill. 

O blessed are the pure in heart, when death for them is 


o'er, 
They shall behold their Father's face, and never sorrow 
more ! C.P. C. 
Cambridge. 


COLBECLLONSa 


COLERIDGE’S EPITAPH. 

The Epitaph which Coleridge wrote on himself, has 
been reprinted in several publications. It was not 
found suitable for inscription, under the circumstances 
in which he died. The following memorial possesses 
exquisite beauty, and we are informed, is a just descrip- 
tion of the private character of this great man. It is 
inscribed on a tablet erected in Highgate New Church. 
We take it from Frazer’s Magazine for January 1835.— 
Ed, Observer. 


Sacred to the memory of 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
Poet, Philosopher, Theologian. 

This truly great and good man resided for 
The last nineteen years of his life 
In this Hamlet. 

He quitted the “body of this death,’ 
July 25th, 1834, 

In the sixtysecond year of his age. 

Of his profound learning and discursive genius, 
His literary works are an imperishable record. 
To his private worth, 

His socia] and Christian virtues, 
James and Ann Gillman, 

The friends with whom he resided 
During the above period, dedicate this tablet. 
Under the pressure of a lingering 
And most painful disease, 

His disposition was unalterably sweet and angelic. 
He was an ever-during, ever-loving friend, 
The gentlest and kindest teacher, 

The most engaging home-companion. 

“‘O framed for calmer times and nobler hearts, 
O studious poet, eloquent for truth / 
Philosopher, contemning wealth and death, 
Yet docile, childlike, full of life and love ; 

Here on this monumental stone, 
Thy friends inscribe thy worth. 
Reader! for the world mourn, 
A light has passed away from earth; 
But for this pious and exalted Christian, 
Rejoice, and again I say to you, rejoice. 


Ubi Thesaurus ibi Cor. S. T. C. 


FEMALE GRUMBLER. 

There were more circulating libraries in ‘the 
town than one, but the principal was that which 
had a news-room connected with it, and was 
kept by one of the congregation to whieh I had 
the honor of preaching. The keeper of the li- 
brary was a widow, whose chief characteristic 
was the severity with which she regarded the fail- 
ings and faults of mankind, mingled with a yery 
lively feeling of the evils or inconveniences to 
which she practised grumbling, because she was 
naturally and constitutionally eloquent, or whether 
she became eloquent from the practice of grum- 
bling, I could not tell. For my part, I never 
dared to pass a day without calling to sec her; for 
if I did, I should have to undergo a most dismal 
expostulation from her. There was such a 
mournfulness in her style; it was not a good 
downright sturdy sort of grumble, it was all sor- 
rowfulness, and almost, nay, sometimes quite cry- 
ing. She used to say that she felt herself a bur- 
den to every one; and when any one came to see 
her, she used to express herself so deeply obliged 
by every kind attention, though at the same time 
any omission of such civility would provoke a 
serious fit of lamentation. She converted, or 
rather perverted everything into the means of 
mournfulness. She had the knack of making 
things joyful the means of sadness. Her thank- 
fulness was lamentable; she had a kind of piety, 
peculiar, I think to herself, for every painful or 
unpleasant circumstance in life she regarded as a 
punishment for her sins, and everything that was 
pleasant, prosperous, or agreeable, set her upon 
grieving at the thought that it was more than she 
deserved. In dry weather, she thought that the 
earth would be parched up, and that all vegeta- 
tion would perish; and in wet weather, if she 
could not see a rainbow, she thought that another 
deluge was coming to sweep away the inhabitants 
of the earth. She saw in the world nothing but 
sin and sorrow. She used to say that ministers 
of the gospel should never laugh, and that they 
wore black to intimate that they were in mourning 
for the sins of the world.—.4uto-biography of a 
Dissenting Minister. 


Mecuanics.—TIf there is any situation truly 
enviable, it is that of an industrious mechanic, 
who by his own unaided exertions has established 
a respectable place in society ; who commencing 
in poverty, by his skill and perseverance overcomes 
every obstacle, vanquishes every prejudice, and 
builds up for himself a reputation whose value is 
enhanced to others. And let it be remembered 
that this situation is attainable by all who have 
health and practical knowledge of their business ; 
industry and virtuous ambition are seldom exerted 
in vain. 


All discussion is the touchstone of truth, and is 
constantly necessary to prevent indifference, and 
to shake the overgrown influence of authority ; 
and by it, whatever falsehood there may be in 
doctrines will be made to disappear. 


Bisuop Boorrer.—The constant habit of Bishop 
Boulter to forgive the injuries done to him, led one of 
his friends to write the following lines, after his death, 
which must be considered the more beautiful as being 
true. 


Some write their wrongs in marble—he, more just, 
Stoop’d down serene, and wrote them in the dust ; 
Trod under foot, the sport of every wind, 

Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind. 
There, buried in the dust, he bade them lie ; 

And grieved they could not 'scape the Almighty’s eye 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF RAM 
MOHUN ROY. 


[Concluded from page 75.] 


The next time I saw him was on the 16th of 
August. I was alone with him at my first inter- 
view. Now he was one of a circle of friends, in 
each of whom he felt a strong confidence, and 
with whom he passed a long evening in the 
freest and most active discussion. ‘The first sub- 
ject of our conversation at that time was the 
prospects of Unitarianism in America. It was a 
subject in which he felt no ordinary interest; for he 
thought and felt that the advancement of Chris- 
tianity in its highest influences was essentially 
connected with right apprehensions of the charac- 
ter and government of God, and of the charac- 
ter and offices of Christ. His very manner of 
speaking of our Saviour, was very peculiar. 
Next to God, Jesus was the highest object of his 
reverential love; and this love, exalted as it was 
in his mind above every earthly sentiment, was 
more strongly indicated in the tones of his voice, 
and the expressions of his countenance, than it 
could have been by any mere words in which he 
could have uttered it. From the prospects of 
Unitarianism m America, the conversation passed 
to the character of our Lord ; and the query 
arose—I think it was proposed by himself,—can 
we account for the absolute perfect moral excel- 
lence of our Lord, except upon tlie supposition of 
the impartation to him of moral powers, as extra- 
ordinary as were his piety and virtue? He took the 
ground of the absolutely perfect moral excellence 
of our Lord, and of his as the only absolutely 
perfect moral excellence which has ever been 
known upon the earth; and he contended with 
great power, that this fact could be accounted for 
upon no other principle, than that of as extraor- 
dinary moral endowments. One of the gentle- 
men present pressed the objection with great 
acuteness and power, that if such extraordinary 
powers were given to our Lord, the very fact 
implies a proportionate diminution of his virtue ; 
that virtue, in the sense in which it is here used, 
is, and can only be, that moral attainment which 
is the result of choice,—of a deliberate determina- 
tion of the will,—and of a fidelity maintained by 
effort against obstacles, and difficulties. The 
Rajah, on the contrary, maintained that extraordi- 
nary endowments were essential for the qualifi- 
cation of our Lord for his extraordinary tempta- 
tions and trials, and for the accomplishment of his 
work as a moral Saviour; that the Omnipotent, 
who has created man with a great inequal- 
ity of powers, for the various purposes of his 
government here, might and with perfect consis- 
tency, have endowed our Lord with extraordinary 
moral as well as intellectual powers, as the long 
predicted instrument of his purposes of mercy 
and happiness to the human race; and, that it 
was fit that a perfect model should be set before 
men, in order to raise them to the relative perfec- 
tion to which we are called in the gospel. Since 


that evening I have heard and read speculations 
upon the question of Ram Mohun Roy’s views of 
our Saviour ; upon the question whether or not he 
was in his faith a Unitarian ? It has been asserted 
and maintained, that he was not, nor am I much sur- 
prised at this assertion. Not only did he believe, 
but felt, as I have known few seem to feel, the divin- 
ity of our Lord’s character and teachings ; and I 
should think it hardly possible that any one of 
any sect could have heard him speak of Chris- 
tianity and not have been impressed with a sense 
of the extraordinary reverence with which he 
regarded Christ. I never indeed asked him 
whether he was a Unitarian; nor did I ever at- 
tend to his conversation with a particular refer- 
ence to the question. I never had a doubt upon 
it. Not one expression either in his writings, or 
in any of my intercourse with him, could have 
led to sucha doubt. But I can easily conceive 
that one strongly desirous to believe that he was 
not a Unitarian, should infer from the strong 
language in which he would speak of our 
Lord,—of the divinity of our Lord’s charac- 
ter more than was implied in his expressions, or 
than was intended by them. He was obviously 
averse from speculation upon the nature of 
Christ, and his rank in the universe. His soul 
was full of desire to possess, and to see univer- 
sally extended, the spirit of the example and of 
the instructions of Christ. . 

My last interview with him was on the 19th of 
August. He then called upon my friend Mr 
Phillips and myself and passed two hours with us. 
Two other gentlemen, Dr Boott of London, and our 
brother, Mr Dewey, were also with us. In speak- 
ing of England he soon expressed his great disap- 
pointment in view of the influence of Christianity 
there ; and he ascribed its limited and very defec- 
tive influence, in a great degree to the neglect of 
pastoral duties by the ministers of Christianity. 
We were thus led to a discussion of the manner 
in which our religion is generally administered 
throughout Christendom, and of the means to be 
employed to extend religious knowledge, and to 
excite and strengthen Christian interest and sym- 
pathies. He said that the ministers of all the 
prevailing religions in the world were more 
faithful in these respects, than were Protestant 
Christian ministers generally ; that among the 
Hindoos, priesis have the charge of from ten to 
fifty families, each of which they visit once or 
twice every week, as well for religious as for 
general and social objects ; and that it was so 
also with Mohammedans, and the Persians. The 


objects and interests of my own ministry became a | 


topic of our conversation ; and I have met with 
no one who more heartily sympathised with me 
in these objects. Here end my notes of my in- 
tercourse with him. On the 21st of August I left 
London. On the 5th of September he also left it 
for Stapleton Grove, about two miles from Bristol. 
On the 18th of the same month he was seized 
with a fever. His disease settled upon his brain, 
and he expired on the 27th. He had gone 
to Stapleton Grove to obtain rest,—repose. He 
had been wearied, and worn by London hours and 
London intercourse. Yet even in his retirement 


he could not find the rest which he had sought. 
On the evening previous to the attack of the dis- 
ease which terminated in his death, he stood 
three hours in a circle to which he was address- 
ing answers to the queries which were proposed 
to him. He was greatly anxious to meet the 
wishes of every one, and to give all the informa- 
tion that might be asked of him. The most 
minute and satisfactory account of his last days is 
to be found in the appendix to the sermon on his 
death, preached in Bristol soon after that event, 
by my friend Dr Carpenter of that city. No re- 
ligious service was performed at his funeral, He 
had desired that there should be none. He wish- 
ed that no rite should be performed, the know- 
ledge of which in Calcutta would interfere with 
the influence of his character and writings in his 
native country. I was told that the solemnity of 
his burial was the most impressive that can be 
imagined. Dr Carpenter on that occasion said to 
Mr Jolin Foster, Author of the Essay on Decision 
of Character, &c., “Some, perhaps, might have 
been gratified, if some tribute had here been paid 
to the memory of this great man.” The reply of 
Mr Foster was, “ Who would venture to speak 
over a grave like this?” Mr Foster lived within 
the grounds of Stapleton Grove. He was one of 
those who passed the evening with him immedi- 
ately previous to his last illness. I visited him 
there ; and he expressed to me his conviction of 
Ram Mohun Roy’s faith in Christianity, and his 
strong impression of his Christian character. 

I have spoken of the manners of Ram Mohun 
Roy. Let me add, that the respect with which 
he addressed himself to females was very peculiar. 
And scarcely less marked was the respect, though 
always accompanied with a most winning smile, 
with which he addressed himself to children, 
Whenever he met them, the love which children 
felt for him, and the eagerness with which they 
gathered about him, were extraordinary. Their 
hearts were more delighted through the affections 
which he called forth in them, than were their 
imaginations by the spectacle of a Hindoo, a 
Brahmin, the ambassador of an oriental sovereign. 
He has, indeed, been accused of extravagance in 
his courtesy ; and of accommodating himself in 
sentiment, as well as manners, to the society in 
which he might find himself. And true it is that 
he maintained a remarkable delicacy in dissent- 
ing from the opinions of others. In an argument 
with any one, you would greatly have admired the 
attention with which he listened ; the calmness 
with which he waited till the person addressing 
him had ceased to speak ; and the perfect urban- 
ity with which he exposed what he thought was 
error, and illustrated and maintained what he 
thought was truth. Yet in the two last interviews 
which I had with him, he was very early in the 
conversation called to dissent from two of the 
gentlemen who were with us; and he held his 
ground, most respectfully indeed, but most firmly. 
I think it probable that there were occasions, on 
which he laid himself open to the imputation of a 
compromise of sentiment. But I believe that 
there were occasions, when, for reasons which he 
thought sufficient, he seemed to concede to a 
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bigot, rather than contend with him. That, how- 
ever he did contend, and earnestly, I well know. 
Yet had he been disposed to contention as often 
as he differed from those around him upon ques- 
tions of politics, or of religion, he must have lived 
in daily conflict with some in almost every circle 
into which he entered. He was indeed, especial- 
ly upon religion, and in regard to his own faith, 
harassed with questions which he did not feel 
disposed, and certainly was not obliged, to an- 
swer. I think it probable that he sometimes 
evaded these questions as a harassed man, who 
was still unwilling to excite unkindly feeling, 
would be strongly tempted to evade them. But I 
do not believe that the charge of compromising a 
sentiment has any other foundation. J never con- 
versed with any one more frank, more ingenuous ; 
and I have met with very few who seemed to me 
to possess, as eminently as he possessed, the spirit 
of the gospel,—the spirit of our master. 

Ram Mohun Roy was a Unitarian. 
was not a partizan. 
the spirit of sect or party. He was, most em- 
phatically, a Christian philanthropist. He seem- 
ed to be, and I believe was, one of the most dis- 
interested, pure, upright and humble of men. 
His conceptions were very quick ; and though he 
sometimes hesitated in the expression of his 
thoughts, it was alone from the difficulty he felt 
in selecting the most appropriate words. He had 
studied the New Testament under great advan- 
tages, as well as great disadvantages. He opened 
it first in the freshness and vigor of manhood, 
with a mind ardently desirous of truth; and 
above all, of religious truth. He opened it as an 
inquirer for God, and duty. As much below the 
standard of the gospel, therefore, as he saw were 
the character and lives of the mass of Christians, 
or of those called Christians around him, so much 
more bright and heavenly seemed to him the 
character and claims of Christ, and of Chris- 
tianity. His last days were embittered by the 
persecutions of a man, whom he had greatly aided 
in India when no one else would aid him there ; 
and to whom, under the most accumulated embar- 
rassments, and even when wanting bread, he had 
been an equal benefactor in England. This man, 
whom he had employed as a secretary, had cireu- 
Jated the most disgraceful reports of him. But 
the traducer has also died, and has done what he 
could to expiate his offence, by Jeaving a recanta- 
tion of his atrocious calumnies. I believe, there- 
fore, that the good name of Ram Mohun Roy 
now calls for no defence. He is regarded in 
India as one of its greatest benefactors. And he 
will, in proportion as he shall be better known, 
be regarded as an ornament, and honor of his 
race, Your friend and brother, 

February 20, 1835. JosEpH TUCKERMAN. 


But he 


{For the Boston Observer.] 


INFIDELITY. 


Mr Epitror —It is our lot to live in an age 
of scepticism, an age when Christianity is called 
to sustain a searching examination. The spirit 
of doubt is not confined to the open enemies of 
our faith. There are many, I suspect, in our 
sabbath congregations who distrust the foundations 
of the gospel; many, who profess themselves its 
friends and contribute to the maintenance of the 
clergy, but still cannot answer the objections of 
unbelief. In my travels a short time, since I 
embraced an opportunity to hear an avowed Infi- 
del lecture in support of his opinions. I could 
not but feel as I listened, that the popular manner 
of the speaker joined to a plausible style of 
reasoning might easily disturb the faith of an indi- 
vidual such as above described. Is it not the 
duty of Christian teachers to acquaint their hear- 


He had in him nothing of 


ers with the favorite notions of modern Infidels, 
and accompany their statements with appropriate 
replies? I bave known an honest Christian to 
say that our clergy would certainly answer the 
arguments of the unbelievers, did the case admit 
of such answers. If you feel with me on this 
subject, you may think it well to insert the few 
following observations that occurred to me in 
reference to what I that evening heard. M. 


The position of the speaker was this. All 
which man should receive as truth is that which 
he knows ; and that we derive all our knowledge 
through the senses alone.” This doctrine, if cor- 
rect destroys of course the principle of faith. 
For faith rests, not on the senses, but on moral 
evidence. Hence religion, being a matter of 
belief was argued to be false. 

But if the speaker had ever looked closely at 
his own motives in the most common transactions 
of life, he would never have advanced this opin- 
ion. For the business of this world could not 
proceed for a day without the assistance of faith. 
Does the merchant know that such cities as Canton, 
Paris, London actually exist? Has he ever seen 
them? Why then does he send his vessels to 
those ports — why trade with a place that no one 
of his senses ever perceived? We submit with- 
out hesitation to the Jaws of our country. Yet per- 
haps we never once saw the halls where they were 
enacted, nor witnessed one vote that established 
them. We obey them through faith. If you 
reject this principle, you destroy the value of 
buman testimony. No man’s word can then be 
taken. We can trust no one, not our dearest 
friend, on a question where the truth is at stake. 
The Infidel may act upon this ground in the con- 
cerns of the spiritual, but he cannot on those of 
the material world. He is daily admitting evi- 
dence where this life is concerned, which he re- 
jects the moment a future state comes to his 
thoughts. 

Instead therefore of the rule he prescribes, we 
should adopt, I think, this. To receive for truth 
facts attested by credible witnesses, and doctrines 
resting on responsible authority. If any man 
tell me he has seen some particular object or heard 
a specified speech, which I also, had opportunity 
presented, might have seen and heard, then am I 
bound to regard the things he affirms as true. 
And the validity of this evidence will not be im- 
paired by its passing for one, or for eighteen hun- 
dred years, as in the case of Christianity, through a 
long line of credible communications. Deny the 
soundness of this Jaw, contend that all truth de- 
pends on the senses, or knowledge alone, and you 
can believe in nothing abstract and unseen. The 
very hearers of that lecture would then be con- 
demned if they believed any statements it con- 
tained, For they were all addressed not to the 
senses, but to the understanding, to an unseen 
principle, to something entitled therefore to no 
confidence. Let then every one who advocates 
the sensual philosophy beware how he believes 
his Infidel preacher. Let him beware also of 
sceptical writings. For they appeal, in proof of 
their truth, to his inward immaterial, powers — to 
his faith and not to his senses. 


{For the Boston Observer.) 


CHARACTER OF THE HON. NATHAN 
DANE. 


[The following article is a portion of a discourse 
preached in the University Chapel at Cambridge, on 
the Lord’s day after the decease of the late Mr Dane. 
We are indebted to the kindness of the preacher for 
permission to lay it before our readers.] 


The late Hon. Mr Dane, a descendant from a 
family established in Ipswich almost from the 
settlement of the colony, was born in that town 


in the year 1753. It was not till just at the ter- 
mination of his minority, that he was led to en- 
tertain a design of obtaining a liberal education ; 
but that resolution formed, he devoted himself to 
its fulfilment with the vigorous perseverance 
which distinguished his later life, and prepared 
himself for admission to this college within the 
year. He took his bachelor’s degree in 1778, 
and having pursued the preparatory studies in the 
metropolis, was admitted to the har, and entered 
upon legal practice in the town of Beverly, which 
continued to be his place of residence for the re- 
mainder of his life. His uncommon learning, 
indefatigable industry, and conscientious faithful- 
ness to every trust, speedily raised him to an envia- 
ble etminence in a profession, in which eminence 
is hardly to be won, never to be retained, without 
rare powers of understanding, strenuously exerted. 
In the year after his entrance on professional 
life, he was elected a member of the lower house, 
and, the year following, of the higher branch, of 
the Legislature of the Commonwealth, at which 
latter post he continued to do diligent service, 
taking a large part in business and debate, and 
laying a firm foundation for the perfect confidence 
which followed him through his later life, till, two 
years before the adoption of the federal Constitu- 
tion, he was transferred to a seat in the Continen- 
tal Congress. In this venerable assembly it ap- 
pears that after he took his place, there was 
scarcely a committee of importance of which he 
was not a member.* The great act of the closing 
period of the old government was the famous 
ordinance, so called, of 1787, relating to the then : 
uninhabited territory northwest of the Ohio 
river, now the home of some two millions of 
American citizens. Of that ordinance this “one 
Nathan Dane,” as he was of late facetiously called 
in the legislative halls of a nation, to a family of 
whose states had been secured, through his 
means, distinguished and permanent prosperity, 
(as far as human prescience was charged with 
doing it,) of that ordinance this one Nathan Dane 
was author; and the numeral may well be suf- 
fered to stand for an appendage to his name, for & 
grateful posterity in that important region will not 
fail to attach a certain unity of fame to the act. 
For four years after the dissolution of the con- 
federacy, Mr Dane was employed on a committee 
to adjust the accounts of the federal government 
with the several states. From the time of the 
organization of this government, he devoted him- 
self chiefly to professional engagements, though 
frequently induced, at intervals, to bring his 
wisdom and activity to the counsels of the Com- 
monwealth, In 1812, he was appointed by the 
legislature chairman of a committee to collect the 
ancient charters and laws of the colony and prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay; a service similar to 
what thirty years before he had performed, under 
the same authority, in a general revision of the stat- 
utes, and to what at a subsequent period he render- 
ed to the laws relating to the probate of wills. In 
1814 he was delegated by Massachusetts to a seat 
in the convention held at Hartford, and gave 
himself, with his accustomed zealous application 
of his powers, to the duties of that trust. I enter 
here, of course, into no questions of party divi- 
sion; but the wise and good men who look back 
with approbation upon that disputed measure, 
will regard the part he took in it as among his 
titles to grateful remembrance ; while none who 
knew anything of him, will hesitate to allow all 
sincerity to a declaration, which, passing through 
the metropolis on that mission, he made to a dis- 
guished cotemporary, lately high in office in the 
Commonwealth, who differed from him on the 


*He was the last survivor of the Massachusetts 
delegation. 
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subject of his errand. You think me engaged,” 
said he, “in a mischievous transaction. I know 
that I go to do my best to prevent mischief, if in 
any quarter it has been meditated.” 

From this time, I do not know that he ever 
accepted public office. A failure of the sense of 
hearing disposed him also to withdraw, as much 
as possible, from the business of the courts ; aud 
his vast work, the General Abridgement and 
Digest of American Law, to which for several 
years it had been his habit to devote some hours 
of every day, as far as other engagements would 
allow, now came to engross his attention, Of 
this immense collection, eight volumes were pub- 
lished im 1823, and a ninth in six years after, a 
noble trophy, (as all whose judgments are of estab- 
lished currency on such a subject agree,) of pa- 
tient and honest research, and careful and saga- 
cious combination. But splendid monument as it 
was to his devotion to that science, on which hu- 
man welfare, security, improvement, civilization so 
greatly depend, to have built it was not to have at- 
tained the limit of his comprehensive ambition. He 
chose to make it, when reared, but the foundation 
of another, through which he is to be remember- 
ed to all time among the eminent benefactors 
of their country and of mankind; and with a 
more than princely liberality, (for every farthing 
which he gave was from the hard earnings of his 
own mund and the savings of his own moderate 
wishes) he devoted the pecuniary avails of those 
labors by which already he had done so much for 
his favorite science, to providing, on the spot of 
his early inspiration, the means of systematic 
study, under all favorable auspices, for the future 
jurists and Jegislators of our Commonwealth and 
our country. 

A good providence kindly permitted him to 
continue to the last the employments, in which, 
from taste, from habit, and much more froma 
generous consciousness of their dignity and use- 
fulness, he found enjoyment that never failed. An 
extraordinary physical constitution, sustained, as 
far as age will allow, in all its original vigor, by a 
uniform low temperature of the appetites and 
passions, carried him free from disease to within 
a few weeks of his departure. He then had 
occasion to see that his departure was near at 
hand ; and he saw it as clearly, and far more wil- 
lingly, than others; for he was not a man to be 
deluded, nor to be afraid of the truth in anything. 
And he owned the warning fora privilege, for though 
he had a Christian’s hope, and lived in preparation 
to die, he was not used to have anything come 
unlooked for ; he wished to do his work advisedly 
up to his last day, and he knew the worth of that 
cheerfulness with which the mind may be posses- 
sed while it looks death with a conscious and frank 
welcome in the face. So late as Saturday the 14th 
instant, he conversed freely with his minister and 
other friends, and the following noon passed qui- 
etly away, atthe age of eightytwo. 

Certain lessons are enforced by such a life as 
this, exceedingly well worth the learning. One 
such is, that it is a most groundless error to sup- 
pose that enjoyment, high enjoyment, is limited to 
the early years of life, or even, under commonly 
favorable circumstances of external condition, is 
excluded from the latest. Here was just now a 
man living as intensely, as actively, at least as hap- 
pily, at eighty years of age as at twenty ; nay, far 
more happily, for his age added the copious treas- 
ures of an approving memory, which he had labo- 
riously earned, to those of present possession,which 
be had been all along accomplishing himself in 
the art to enjoy; a man possessed at the extreme 
term of life by an enthusiasm, which we may call 
youthful, if we will, but it must be avery ardent 
youth who will match it. And what was the 
secret of this enviable state of mind? No other, 


than one of which each of us may avail himself as 
well. In early life he had selected an honorable 
object for the tasking of his mind, to be persever- 
ingly, quietly, conscientiously pursued ; and being, 
as it was, an honorable object, (that is, an object of 
service to God and to society,) it assumed only a 
greater and greater importance and attraction in 
his view, the further he pursued it; and at an age 
when the prosecution of merely selfish ends, those 
coarse betrayers of the mind, would have but bit- 
terly disappointed, or more bitterly satiated, the 
worthy object he had chosen, (brought forward 
into that clear and sober light which is shed by 
mature experience,) and the prospect of death only 
came to excite and satisfy his mind the more. 
Further; he had early trained himself to that so- 
briety of the character, that dignified composure 
and balance of the impulses,in which (whatever we 
may fancy or may feign,) their most effective 
power resides. Iu youth and in manhood he had 
watched over the temperance of his mind, and so 
he had kept its health and freshness, to be capable 
of that more earnest feeling, which, so guarded, 
large added stores of thought could not fail to 
quicken. He had not exhausted its vigor in 
spasms, while as yet it had little to move it, or to 
work upon. The torrent that bespatters us with 
its foam, and deafens us with its restlessness, is 
apt to pass with us for an impetuous stream ; but 
a plank interposed, if you choose the place well, 
will still itor turn it aside. It is the deep and full fed 
river, reposing silently within its even banks, that 
can float along the stored freight of navies, and its 
sweep is the mightier, the nearer it has come to 
the place of its mingling with the sea, 

We are invited, again, to learn over how great 
an extent God has diffused the competency of be- 
ing widely useful. It is one of the saddest and 
most manifest of errors, to suppose that it is only 
a select few, singularly favored by fortune, who 
have a right to propose to themselves the happi- 
ness of being benefactors on a large scale. It was 
not by the consecration of some portion of a magni- 
ficent patrimony, (praiseworthy as that would have 
been,) that the indivdual of whom we are speak- 
ing, obtained for himself the rank of a benefactor 
to intellectual and social interests, to be remem- 
bered to all time. He began the world with only 
his mind and his hands, and his purpose of virtu- 
ous endeavor to put them to their work. Those 
slow but sure artificers, diligence and economy, 
executed the stable structure on which his name 
isto go down. What his mind had earned by signal 
services to the general mind, he gave back to serve 
a second time,and more efficiently, those same high 
interests. He early learned to spare from his lux- 
uries, that he might spend the more freely upon 
his virtues; rather I should say, he early learned 
to see what were the luxuries that best deserved 
his purchase. Nor was it through any parsimo- 
nious and illiberal self-denial, that the means were 
amassed ; but wisely and fitly, meanwhile, he gave 
allowance to his simple tastes, and his private 
benefactions were bountiful. 

{Remainder in our next.) 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 


Mr Eprtor—I was glad to see your notice of 
Professor Palfrey’s proposals for issuing a work 
on the Old Testament, and I hope it will draw the 
attention of your readers to the subject. Such a 
work would be a contribution to the theological 
literature of the world. As a help in the perusal 
of the Hebrew Scriptures it would be no less 
valuable to the Christian whose hours are mostly 
given to the business of this life than to one whose 
days are devoted to the study and explanation of 
the sacred volume. I hope Professor Palfrey’s 
attempt to remove some of the difficulties to 


which so many are exposed in their use of the 
Bible will not receive the languid encouragement, 
almost worse than direct opposition, which has 
been the only reward, out of their own hearts, of 
some of our biblical scholars. The price of the 
volumes is not high, and the money which they 
will cost will be most economically expended. 

Ss. 

[from the Christian Watchman. 


THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing sofi and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro! 


So silently we seemed to speak— 
So slowly moved about! 

As we had lent her all our powers, 
To eke her living out! 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died! 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Anotber morn than ours ! 


BURIAL OF AN INFANT. 


We gazed upon the little innocent, lovely even 
in death; robed in spotless white; and the sad- 
ness of our hearts was soothed with the thought 
that, though we were taking the last look of its 
pure body, and about to consign that to the 
earth, its spirit was in heaven—a happy angel! 

We carried it gently to its quiet resting place. 
All was calm, soft, and serene. We brushed the 
dew from the grass, as we passed along ere the 
sun had risen high enough to drink it up. Em- 
blem of human life ; blessed dew of heaven! glit- 
tering in the morning only to be exhaled! filling 
the air with early fragrance only to be remem- 
bered at noon! We slowly placed the little cof- 
fin in its narrow cell cut in the bosom of the earth. 
Happier bed than crib or cradle, if fond hearts 
would only think aright. We paused a few mo- 
ments, and lifted our hearts to God, silently be- 
seeching him to “comfort those who mourned.” 
As for the babe we had nothing to ask. The sure 
word of promise had said, “suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

As we looked on the yet open earth, we thought 
of the hopes that were about to be buried there. 
But why should they be? Why should they not 
rather rise from the ground, and follow the bright 
track of an immortal soul, perfect in innocence, 
and only at the fountain of bliss, where that same 
soul is to rest forever and without change, without 
pain and without sin? What are the highest 
anticipations connected with this world, when 
compared to an eternity of unalloyed happiness 
which is to come: happiness which “eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath the imagination 
of man conceived.” 

In silence we closed the grave. The last offi- 
ces of affection had been paid. The body had 
been committed to the earth, and the spirit to God 
who gave it.—Boston Pearl. 


Recreation.—If thy life be sedentary, exercise 
thy body; if stirring and active, recreate thy 
mind. But take heed of cozening thy mind, in 
selling it to do a double task under pretence of 
giving it a play-day, as in the labyrinth of chess, 
and other tedious and studious games.— Fuller. 
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SOCNDAT SCHOOLS. 


{For the Boston Observer.] 


HOLLIS STREET SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Serr. 1834. 


[Concluded from page 77.] 
INFANT SCHOOL. 


It was stated in the beginning of this report that 
a division had been made and the younger child- 
ren separated into an Infant school—this is in the 
vestry of the church and when first opened was 
attended by about forty ; but by the benevolence 
and perseverance of the teachers the number has 
increased to eightyseven. 

The school is wholly under the care of ladies, 
and is opened morning and noon at the first bells, 
the exercises are, a prayer, singing and conversa- 
tion with the children or reading. The reasons 
for this separation were many —to prevent the 
disturbance which so many very young children 
naturally make, which distracts the attention of 
the rest; the impossibility of adapting the general 
lesson to their comprehension and yet to engage 
the attention of those more advanced, and also 
because we found it very inconvenient to find suf- 
ficient teachers for them, if they were divided 
into small classes as it is necessary when pews 
are occupied by them. But as the instruction, 
best adapted, should be oral, a large number may 
as well be taught. The great object of this school 
is not to impart knowledge, so much as to strength- 
en and cherish the moral sentiments, peculiar to 
man. It is acknowledged by all “that children 
distinguish between right and wrong much sooner 
than superficial observers will imagine —that in 
the nursery may be found a miniature representa- 
tion of almost all the passions, that actuate society.” 
The feelings and sentiments form the chief part 
of man, especially in childhood; and require 
only to be directed to their proper objects, as by 
nature they are active and will strengthen them- 
selves by exercise. An appeal to conscience will 
sooner be answered by the uplifted, happy coun- 
tenance, or the downeast look of the child of six, 
than be felt by many most gifted men. Though 
not much knowledge may be imparted, it is be- 
lieved that the natural sentiments of man are cul- 
tivated in their bud during this short time. 

Moreover upon inquiry we have found many 
poor parents very desirous to send their little ones 
to some school, and we deem it the more impor- 
tant since it draws away from the home, made 
more the haunt of vice on the holy day of rest, 
many children who are exposed daily to the same 
influences, but which are counteracted in a degree 
by their daily schools. We have found many 
parents, especially fathers, the more desirous to 
have their little ones at school on Sunday, because 
during the week they were engaged with daily 
labor and thus delivered from the annoyance of 
their own children. But on Sundays they were 
troubled with the care of them, or disturbed by 
their noise. The charge of so young children is 
by no means unworthy of attention, or unpleasant ; 
inasmuch as its object is to invigorate these powers 
which are just beginning to bud in the spring of 
their existence, till they may blossom and bring 
forth fruits of immortality, to direct and cherish 
those faculties which will distinguish the man from 
the brute and elevate him to a station but a little 
lower than the angels. We will not stop to argue 
and labor to convince one that the task is not 
unpleasant or unrewarded, but would simply say, 
that if any do question it, let them visit such a 
school and witness the influence which those 
teachers have over those under their care. The 
influence is equal to that of very many parents, 
certainly more than equal in a moral way to the 
authority of the parents of these children. What 


lady, then, who has the good of the community 
at heart, who desires to see the condition of the 
greater part of society elevated and improved, 
who desires to make an impression in behalf of 
virtue and religion, can hesitate to take part in 
this cause and gain to herself that influence which 
she may exert over so many human_ beings. 
When we look around upon the miserable condi- 
tion of the children of the poor and the immense 
number of them, we may truly say, “the harvest 
is plenteous but the laborers are few.” It is true, 
that the labor of one day stands but little chance 
against the influence of six —though the odds be 
against us in days, we have the advantage of the 
strength of the moral powers when once called 
into action, Let the sense of duty be once awak- 
ened and its power is irresistible—if men will 
sacrifice everything for duty, friends, children and 
even life, when duty is felt, may it not be propor- 
tionably strong in children? at least, by cultiva- 
tion in childhood, its voice will be louder and 
sooner heard in manhood. The benefits of Sun- 
day Infant schools must not be expected to be 
witnessed in one day, for their object is to produce 
what shall be lasting and immortal — their infiu- 
ence is not tobe realized in a week or a month, 
but felt through life, through eternity. 


CHAPEL SERVICES. 


Within a few weeks, chapel services for child- 
ren, under the care of Rey. C. F. Barnard, have 
commenced in the vestry of Hollis Street Church, 


The services are now, on account of the want of 


room, chiefly confined to the children of this 
school, and have been in operation so short time 
that no particular change has been realized. It 
was thought advisable to discontinue the afternoon 
school in the church, when these services began 
and consequently the children were told that there 
would be no school in the afternoon. It was 
however understood by some of them, that the 
school in the vestry for the younger children 
would not be discontinued. Therefore, in the af- 
ternoon to our surprise a great many went to the 
vestry, and said that they wished to attend an 
afternoon school. As it was inconvenient to have 
them all in the vestry, and as we found that it 
was the request of many teachers and most child- 
ren to continue that school, we thought it best to 
gratify this desire, and consequently have again 


opened it. It was with great pleasure that 
we witnessed such an interest in the school 


among the children. Our only wish, and prayer 
to God is, that it may be lasting and increasing, 
and that the efforts, which have been made, may 
bring forth much “ fruit unto righteousness.” 


{For the Boston Observer. | 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON. 
Oh, that I had wings like a dove, for then would I flee away 
and be at rest, — Psalm lv. 6. 

All of you, even the youngest, can understand 
the feeling which led David to use these words. 
You have sometimes had this feeling yourselves. 
Some of you have known sickness, you have 
known what it is to pass long days and longer 
nights, languishing upon a bed of pain and worn 
out with suffering ; you have felt how pleasent it 
would be to “fly away and be at rest.” Some 
of you have grown tired over your tasks or wearied 
with your sports, and then, too, you have longed 
for “wings like a dove” that you might fly from 
these tiresome scenes and rest. All of us know 
something of this feeling, for all of us have had 
pain, and most of us grown weary every day. 
And from these troubles we do fly. The kind 
physician or the watchful mother have labored for 
you in sickness and on the wings of God’s good- 
ness— you have flown away from pain; sleep 
takes away your weariness, and you are at rest. 


But there are some persons who have this feel- 
ing, who are weary and in suffering, and cannot 
fly from it: and there is one kind of disquietude 
which will not let us be at rest. Like a bird im- 
prisoned in a cage, we rush forward, but it is only 
to be thrown back. Whoare these most unhappy 
persons who cannot fly from their sorrow? They 
are the wicked. And what is this pain which 
will not permit us to be at rest? Itis an evil con- 
science, 

Let us try to understand this, for it is very im- 
portant. What are the evils of pain and fatigue? 
they are accidents that happen to us, but they are 
not part of us. These evils are like the clouds 
that obscure the sun, they sometimes hide, but 
they cannot quench it. Though we cannot see 
him one day, we doubt not he will shine some 
other day. So sometimes sickness makes us sad, 
but it is only for a time, we cast it off as a gar- 
ment, it is not apart of us. But conscience, that 
little monitor that whispers when we do wrong, is 
apart of us. It always goes with us wherever we 
go. How, then, can we fly away and be at rest 
when conscience troubles us? Tell me if a bad 
man, or a bad child Aad the wings of a dove, where 
can he find rest? Shall he go from the city to 
the country? ‘That still, small voice is there. 
Shall he go to the sea-side? It murmurs there 
also. Shall he go over the great deep to other 
lands? Itisthere. Thinkofthis! Think how 
much worse sin is than all other evils. If any of 
you are guilty of disobedience, of bad language, of 
falsehood, of anything wrong, the thought of this 
will be with you, you cannot fiy from it. 

The good and obedient and grateful children do 
not want to be like doves and fly away from their 
happy homes, and their happy Sunday school. I 
have told youabout conscience. Now, every day, 
every hour, think of conscience as your com- 
panion. Were you going to choose a companion 
to go to walk with you, would you not like one 
that is pleasant? Conscience is your constant 
companion ;—O make her a dear and cheerful 
friend ! 

You need not wish for wings like a dove, for 
with them you could only fly about the earth, and 
such wings droop and are weary. You have all 
of you wings, and with them you may fly upward 
even unto God. Yes, love is as wings to your 
hearts, for it carries you around and on high, 
prayer, for it ascends to heaven. And now will 
you not think of these wings, and daily be at rest 
in loving those around you, in praying to your 
Father in Heaven and in fellowing Jesus ? Then, 
when you die, — you shall indeed fly away, not 
with the wings of a dove, but with those of an 
angel, and be at rest forever. fb 


EMCBELECENCS. 


{From the Christian Pioneer for Jan. 1835,] 
FANATICISM. 

Epwarp Irvine is dead. His popularity de- 
parted before him. It once was great. Listen- 
ing crowds hung delighted on his accents. The 
high vulgar, as wellas the low, were equally at- 
tracted by his rhapsodies. Had he confined his 
efforts to the abstruse and contradictory dogmas 
of the Confession of Faith, to which he had sworn 
allegiance, that popularity might possibly have 
been retained to his dying hour. His love of 
popular admiration had been fired by the uncour- 
teous treatment he experienced as the colleague 
of Dr Chalmers, when minister of St John’s in 
Glasgow. When Chalmers preached, the people 
blocked up the aisles, in their anxiety to hear him, 
and there patiently stood out the sermon of the 
Calvinistic orator. When Irving ascended the 
pulpit, aisles and pews, though previously filled in 
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expectation of hearing Chalmers, were almost 


emptied. ‘This could not but sting a man of feel- 
ing. In an evil hour, he determined, we doubt 


not, to outvie his colleague; and for a season he 
accomplished the object of his ambition, Nothing 
could exceed the mania he called forth in London, 
That mania also infected himself, but in a differ- 
ent form. His Babel edifice he had reared, and it 
led to a confusion as well as manifestation of 
tongues. He ventured beyond the narrow track of 
Calvinistic theology, and his popularity immedi- 
ately waned. He talked of God’s benevolence, 
and that, in Calvinistic eyes, was heresy; he in- 
dulged in visions of a millennium, the triumphs 
of goodness and happiness, but the only millenni- 
um which Calvinism looks for, is unutterable tor- 
ture — of everlasting burnings. EExcommunica- 
ted by the Church for these flagrant violations of 
her “ Standards,” his mania broke out in the wild- 
est shapes. Miracle and prophecy were alike 
tried. Miracle was exposed by one who had erst 
spoken the tongues, but who afterwards printed 
his conviction, that if the tongues were the eftect 
of inspiration, it was the Devil! Prophecy had no 
chance in Scotland, for ‘a prophet has no honor 
in his own country.” The brand of the ruling 
powers was on him, and that was sufficient for 
the upholders of the Kirk. The last sermons of 
Irving, instead of being listened to by admiring 
thousands, scarcely attracted a sufficient number 
of persons to pay the expenses of the hall in 
which they were delivered. 

The contrasted appearance of himself and wife, 
at the last public service he performed, was strik- 
ing. He entirely in black, his long black hair 
{thinner than was wont) thrown back from his 
forehead, showed all the attenuated features which 
a large black handkerchief, which almost covered 
his mouth, allowed to be visible. She in the 
lightest’ colored dress, and a veil of white which 
reached almost to her feet. He was obliged to be 
seated during his address to the people ; but once 
the religious furor new-strung the feebleness of 
the body, and he started to his feet, pouring forth 
with all the wild energy of insanity, the incohe- 
rent images which floated on his fancy. The rul- 
ing passion was strong in his last illness, in his 
death. When asked by the surgeon—who in 
former days had known him well — why he had 
not sooner sent for him, as no doubt he could then 
have more effectually relieved his pain, as even 
now he had lessened its intensity, —he replied, 
“TI did my duty, I sent for the elders of the Church.” 
“And what did they do for you?” “They ad- 
vised me to send for asurgeon, and I sent to you.” 
He died on the 6th Dec. aged 43, after singing the 
43d Psalm in Hebrew, “Judge me, O God, and 
plead my cause against an ungodly nation.” 

This is a melancholy history. Not more mel- 
ancholy, however, than the circumstance, that 
other men of intelligence and power are lending 
themselves to the same miserable delusion. Mr 
Wilkinson, the minister of the Episcopalian Chap- 
el, Greenock, had resigned his charge and joined 
this party, and for a time was respected and belov- 
ed as their chosen pastor. But having embraced 
the discovery of the heads of the sect, that Christ 
having appointed four sets of officers in his 
Church, prophets, apostles, evangelists, and teach- 
ers — that these were his witnesses to the people, 
from whose lips they were to learn all truth, and 
by the two former of which, spiritual powers and 
gifts were alone to be imparted to others — Mr 
Wilkinson deemed it his duty to apply to these 
higher powers for an infusion of the spirit. He 
did so, and the ceremony was gone through. His 
people were scandalized at this. They thought it 
an imputation on his own Episcopalian ordina- 
tion — an admission, that in his previous claim of 
the possession of spiritual gifts, he had been de- 


ceiving them. They therefore cast him out. The 
prophets, apostles, and evangelists of the tribe, im- 
mediately transported themselves to Greenock, 
engaged a hall, and there held nightly meetings, 
to show the brethren their error and lead them 
back to their duty. 

One of these meetings I attended. Never shall 
I forget it. Mr Tait, formerly minister of one of 
the Established Churches in Edinburg, was 
reading a chapter in Ezekiel, on my entrance, to 
a party of about thirty persons, nearly all females. 
A large table was placed before him. On one 
side sat Mr Wilkinson; on the other, the celebra- 
ted Mr Armstrong, (of British Reformation Soci- 
ety notoriety, once a minister of the Established 
Chureh of England,) and, I understood, Dr 
Thompson of London. After the chapter was 
read, Mr Tait fell on his knees, the people fol- 
lowing his example, and prayed nearly three quar- 
ters of an hour. The incoherency of the prayer 
was only equalled by its bellowing vociferation. 
It began with, “O Lord Jesus Christ, thou mighty 
God of Jacob!” In the course of it, the follow- 
ing rhapsody was introduced: «Lord, we desire 
to build a church in this town, but we cannot 
build it. Satan will not build it; man refuses to 
lend a hand init. Lord, wilt thou build it? Lord, 
do build it! Yes, Lord, thou will build it. Bless- 
ed be thy grace, the work shall go on.” Mr Tait, 
before he came to the hall, had signed, or seen 
signed, the contract for building it! — the expense 
to be paid by a London banker, Drummond, it is 
said. Then a hymn was sung. After this, Mr 
Tait preached. His address was filled with mys- 
tical allusions, and fancied resemblances between 
their circumstances and the events of Old Testa- 
ment history. Throughout I could not divest my- 
self of the feeling, that I was listening to an 
embodied personification of Habakkuk Muckle- 
wrath. 


Then up started Mr Armstrong. His gestures 
and contortions were most extraordinary. He 
took his text in Ephesians iv. and his commentary 
was worthy the most subtle Jesuit. If true, his 
befitting station is the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. He explicitly declared, “ You have seen 
me the advocate of Reformation and Bible socie- 
ties. I was then under delusion. I now tell you, 
throw away your Bibles, discard the absurdity of 
private interpretation. These things can only lead 
you to error and perdition. Listen to Christ’s 
witnesses. Them has he appointed the sole dis- 
pensers of spiritual life and truth. From their 
lips must you receive it, or perish.” 

And then spoke he of the British metropolis. 
T suppose he had conned his lesson before leaving 
home, and had forgotten for a moment the place 
he spoke in. “O ye inhabitants of this City, 
which boasts itself as the modern Athens, wo, wo 
is yours. For as I passed by your temples, I 
found them dedicated to the unknown God.” 
This was quite enough. If any spirit possessed 
this speaker, who thus addressed Greenock for 
Edinburg, it must have been a lying spirit. 
Poor infatuated beings, who thus mistake raving 
for Christianity, and falsehood for inspiration ! 

And these are among the blessed effects of Ke- 
clesiastical Establishments. These men were ed- 
ucated in their pale— were ministers of their 
communion, Yet are we told, that one great ben- 
efit of religious Establishments, is, that they pre- 
vent fanaticism; and that if the cry of Christian 
freedom were to prevail, and those Establishments 
bowed to the purity of undefiled religion, a flood 
of fanaticism would ensue, that would sweep 
away every vestige of reason and Scripture before 
its desolating career! The supposition is as pre- 
posterous as the existence of an Established 
Church is antichristian. Areus. 
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PARTY SPIRIT. 


Do Unitarians forma distinct party? Yes. 
of their own seeking? No. 


Is this 
They have been compelled 
to take this stand, by the hostility with which they have 
been met. They would have preferred to act with the 
great body of their Christian brethren, not in identity 
of opinion, but “in the unity of the spirit with the bond 
of peace.” But they were attacked, and they defended 
themselves. They were branded as heretics and unbe- 
lievers, and they repelled the charge. 


debarred the sympathy of brethren, with whom they had 


They were 


acted in concert, and, of course, they sought a better 
sympathy with each other. They found what they 
sought. Men of like minds became known to one an- 
other, and a kindred faith, and hope, and purpose, con- 
nected them in strong and holy bonds. But does an 
attachment to the Unitarian party involve a party-spirit, 
in the bad sense of that term? No.—It precludes it. 
The moment a Unitarian becomes exclusive in his views, 
disposed to claim a monopoly of the truth, blind to the 
good contained in other sects, intolerant of the free 
expression of opinion, and harsh and bitter towards his 
fellow-Christians, for a different way of thinking from 
his own, he becomes false to the principles of his party. 
The very essence of the Unitarian party is freedom, re- 
spect for private judgment, and recognition of the right 
and duty of liberal inquiry. We are bound together, 
not by an entire unity of faith, which we suppose never 
existed in half a dozen minds which thought indepen- 
dently, but by a harmony of feeling, a common desire 
to promote those great truths, which are held by all 
Christians, and on disputed points, to preserve every 
one’s personal independence in its fullest extent. 


Opinions and Acrions.—We should never lose sight 
of the great difference between opinions and actions. 
The one are the proper subjects of human punishment, 
moral indignation, righteous retribution; the others 
are beyond the ken and the control of every earthly 
If a 
man uses a wholesome severity towards one who has 


tribunal. Yet this plain fact is often forgotten. 


offended by exclusive and uncharitable conduct, he may 
be told that he ought not to deal so harshly with an 
honest difference of opinion. Let him reply that with 
honest differences of opinion he has no concern, but 
that the language of presumption and injustice, the acts 
of a reckless and indiscriminate zeal, should be met 
It is not an erroneous 
On the 
other hand, a man may cherish opinions, which all the 


with a wise severity of rebuke 
opinion that is condemned, but a bad action. 


principles of our reason cry out are false, and yet pur- 
sue a just and honorable course of conduct. Is such a 
man to be disabused of his wrong opinions by menace 
and reproach? Will the language of rebuke or of scorn 
convey any new ideas to his mind? Is his faltering 
intellect to be sustained and guided by exciting his 
passions? No. He needs light. He needs patient 
He needs the words of the wise, not the 
He is in a state for the 


instruction. 
expostulations of the zealot. 
lessons of the teacher, not for the axe of the executioner. 
Let this never be forgotten. Let the torch be applied 
to false opinions, the scourge only to bad actions. 


tant Monun Roy.—Onur readers will be gratified with 
the interesting sketch of Ram Mohun Roy, which is 
concluded in today’s paper, from the pen of one, who 
cherished a lively sympathy with his character, and 
enjoyed uncommon means for becoming acquainted with 
it. It presents a beautiful example of the Christian phi- 
losopher and philanthropist. The religion of this ex- 
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traordinary man was a pervading principle, extending its 
influence to the minutest action of his life. It was 
manifested in the sweetness of his disposition, the gen- 
tleness of his manners, his love for children and every 
thing human, no less than in his active efforts of benev- 
olence and deep reverence for God and Christ. He ap- 
pears to have entered into the spirit of our Master as 
few of his disciples have done. His religious convic- 
tions were the result of his own search after truth, united 
with his sense of the wants of human nature; and hence, 
they were free from all formality, the pure, native sug- 
gestions of his own intellect and heart. We may learn 
much fiom the history of this oriental Cliristian, and 
have abundant reason to bless God that such an example 
has been permitted for the instruction of men. 

In a former paper, we noticed the iisrepresentations 
which are abroad, with regard to the religious opinions 
of Ram Mohun Roy. We trust that the editors, who 
have aided in giving currency to those misrepresenta- 
tions, will read the articles which we have published 
and make such explanations as a sense of justice may 


dictate. 


MORMONISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


“ Mormonisin, strange as it may appear, has found 
votaries even in New England, and in three or four 
neighboring towns they have regular exercises. The 
society in South Hadley is partially Perfectionists and 
partially Mormon ; exhortations, dancings, and all sorts 
of strange delusions and vagaries of the brain and con- 
tortions of the body being practised. This is the land 
of freedom and liberty, and we sometimes are disposed 
to think that the wildest extravagances and grossest 
absurdities spontaneously come up under its broad ban- 
ner. No other country onearth can boast of such varied 
forms of religious sects, and such palpable departures 
from the primitive simplicity and purity of the Gospel, 
as this country. We would place no restraints upon 
the conscience of any man. We would not forge chains 
nor bind fetters around any human mind, but we would 
gladly see public sentiment frown upon those mental 
hallucinations which disgrace christian lands, and shun 
communion with those preposterous forms of worship, 
which are merely solemn mockeries of religion. The 
Mormons were disturbed in their assembly last week 
at South Hadley, by some idle fellows, who were brought 
before Mr Justice Wells in this town, and bound over 
for trial.”"—JVorthampton Gazette. 

The vicinity of Northampton is by no means the only 
place, in which this strange fanaticism has made its 
appearance within our borders. We should not be sur- 
prised if the delusion should prevail to an extent not 
now anticipated. Ifwe are not misinformed, it num- 
bers several converts in this city, who were once mem- 
bers in good repute of different orthodox churches. 
According to ali appearance, they are no less sincere 
in their present convictions, than they were in their 
former faith, and it is believed, they are even more 
zealous to make proselytes to their new light, than they 
were to gain converts to their old party. The same 
spirit of exclusiveness, in which they were brought up, 
still cleaves to them, and infects their mode of operation 
as well as of thought. ‘They suppose that they are the 
recipients of anew revelation from God, whose purpose 
it is to select his faithful servants, from the prevailing 
mass of corruption and false religion, and save them 
from the ruin which threatens the apostate churches of 
Christendom. It is in vain to oppose them with the 
weapons of reason or fact, for they have the witness 
within their own souls, and know all things. 

The question arises, how can we account for the 
appearance of such gross and wild fanaticism, in the 
midst of a community which boasts of so much light 
and improvement as our own? We answer, it arises 
from the false and perverted taste, which has been cher- 
ised in the people, by popular modes of administering 
Christianity. Strong excitement has been aimed at as 
the one thing needful. Constant nutriment has been 
supplied to some of the most fearful passions of our 
nature. The calm and sober exercise of a religious 


faith, the quiet discharge of the common duties of life, 


the spirit of a chaste and enlightened devotion, and the | 


wholesome charities of social intercourse, have been 
deemed of little importance, and every effort made to 
produce an exalted and unnatural state of feeling, 
which man has no power to sustain. The consequence 
is. in many places, the public taste has become diseased, 
and seeks all manner of improper stimulants. The 
pitch of excitement that has been attained is not enough, 
and recourse must be had to Mormonism, Perfectionism, 
or some other strange vagary of enthusiasm. 


If we would cure this morbid action of the religious 
nature, we must strive to produce a more healthy state 
of religious feeling. It will be of little use to attack any 
particular form of delusion or folly, so long as the dis- 
eased taste, which leads to it, is permitted to prevail. 
Ifone form is put down, another will rise up. We 
must lay the axe to the root of the tree, or we shall 
ever be in danger of beholding its poisonous fruits. 

The only remedy for the evils we have spoken of, is 
to be found in the power of pure Christian truth. Let 
men be made alive to the reality of their spiritual na- 
ture, and the sufficiency of Christianity to supply all 
its wants, they will cease to ‘ hew out these broken 


cisterns that can hold no water,” 


and go with joy to 
that living fountain which Christ has opened that they 
may drink and live forever. Let Christian truth be 
presented as it was by Jesus Christ himself—with his 
direct appeals to the reason and conscience of man, 
with his calm and practical good sense, with his free- 
dom from dogmatic assertions and sectarian zeal, with 
his winning persuasiveness, and with his true, natural 
feeling flowing from the full fountain of a pure heart,— 
and men would be so deeply influenced by it, that they 
would have no disposition to turn Christian wisdom 
into human folly, and the holy earnestness of a sincere 
faith into the mad extravagance of fanaticism. 


SACRED POETRY. 


It is a happy circumstance that so many individuals 
of good taste among us have turned their attention to 
the improvement of our collections of Sacred Poetry. 
Since the New York Collection made its appearance, 
several new works have been compiled, all of which 
contain materials for a better performance of the inter- 
esting part of public worship to which they are de- 
voted. ‘The Springfield Collection,” by Rev. W. O. 
B. Peabody, has just issued from the press, and bids 
fair to gain a large portion of the public favor. A great 
number of the Hymns are take n from Watts, and some 
old favorites that had been unjustly banished from other 
collections are here restored. A few original Hymns; 
by the Compiler, not so many as we could have wished, 
are interspersed. The selection for the Communion 
service is excellent, and presents a richer variety than 
any book with which we are acquainted. We think 
the Compiler has acted on the principles of the most 
correct taste in his selection of materials, and without 
making any invidious comparisons between his book 
and those which have preceded it, we venture to say, 
that it will prove a most valuable aid to the devotions 
of the churches which may adopt it. 


(= Our correspondents ata distance are requested 
to continue their favors. If their articles, now and 
then, remain on hand for some time before publication, 
we trust they will not be discouraged. We shall 
always try to do equal justice to all, but articles of per- 
manent interest can afford to wait for those of a more 
ephemeral character. 


(> We would suggest to our subscribers, who do 
not preserve their papers to be bound, that they would 
do much good, by lending them to such neighbors and 
friends, as are unable or unwilling to take a Jiberal 
publication. The success of our cause depends upon 


the knowledge of our views. With the spirit of inquiry 
that is now prevalent, many who read Unitarian works 
for the first time, discover that they contain sentiments 
which they had long secretly cherished, without know- 


ing their name. 


{(> We observe many comments in different papers, 
on articles which we have published. We do not intend 
to answer them all. Some of them we may notice 
There seems to be a great passion, among 
some of our excellent contemporaries, for drawing the 
strangest inferences from very harmless positions, if 
stated by a Unitarian. ‘* God forbid,” said John Wes- 
ley, speaking of his own sect, ‘‘ that men should cease 
to regard us as the offscouring of creation.’”’ Our friends 
alluded to, appear disposed to give us the enjoyment of 
this blessing, so far as it depends on them. For our- 
selves, much as we may value the good opinion of our 
fellow-Christians of other sects, we certainly value our 
own views of truth and convictions of duty far more. 


hereafter. 


> We received the following communication after 
most of our paper was in type, and accordingly insert it 
in this place. 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 
REV. MR GAGE'S LETTER. 


Mr Epiror—The editor of the Salem Landmark in 
the number for the 2ist February has made some remarks 
highly derogatory to the character of those “ calling 
themselves Unitarians,” in the First Parish in Haverhill. 
He has adduced nothing to confirm his remarks except 
what he calls a ‘statement of a Unitarian minister,” 
whose name is notgiven. I cannot say that such a state- 
ment was not made. Had he given the name it would 
hive been easy to have ascertained whether the ‘au- 
thority ” of the editor was * good.” Ifthe “ statement” 
ever was nade by a Uuitarian minister, ] venture to say, 
that it was made without a full knowledge of facts and 
circumstances, I wish not to accuse any. I was not 
in town at the time alluded to, and know (ittlé of what 
had occurred before I came here. 1 shall not undertake 
to speak of what I do not personally know. ‘The pub- 
lic must judge from the statement made by the vindica- 
tors of the parties, to whom the greater degree of blame 
is to be attached. 


I have now been connected with the Unitarian So- 
ciety or First Parish, eight months,—for that time, 1 can 
speak understandingly of their character and conduct. 
So far as the relation of a pastor with a people, for that 
length of time, will enable one to judge of them, I must 
think, that, the remarks of the Editor of the Landmark 
do them great injustice. I have no wish to injure the 
Editor of the Landmark. Jn the slight acquaintance, 
which has existed between us, I have received from him 
the treatment to be expected from a Christian and a gen- 
tleman ; but! wouldstate, explicitly, what I have wit- 
nessed of the spirit and character of those of whom he 
speaks with such harshness. As a parish they have been 
highly exemplary, in their attendance on the ministration 
of the sanctuary. In my private conversation with 
them, I have found them, to all appearance sincerely in- 
terested in religious subjects. They have, with great 
alacrity and unanimity, done whatever I have suggested 
for the welfare and improvement of the society. They 
have on my recommendation, organized a Sunday 
school, consisting, I think, ofseventy five different scholars 
with about twelve teachers, remarkably devoted to their 
duties. They have purchased, for the use of the Sun- 
day school, about three hundred different volumes of 
various kinds and sizes. 


They have, with perfect unanimity, procured copies of 
the Rey. Mr Greenwood’s hymn book, sufficient for the ac- 
coinmodation of the Society—the Hon. L. Salionsta!l of 
Salem, having generously supplied the pulpit and orches- 
tra. They have treated their pastor uniformly, with 
much more kindness than his merit could possibly de- 
serve. Ithink, that the Editor of the Landmark will 
himself some time regret that he had not let matters rest. 
Calling up old difficulties can produce no good effect, but 
will perpetuate bitter feelings, which for the sake of 
religion and society, ought to be subdued. Whether the 
Unitarians alone may have reason to regret that the Edi- 
tor of the Landmark has attacked them, the public 
will judge for themselves. The above observations have 
been prompted, wholly by what I think due to those, in 
my belief, unjustly aspersed. My sincerity, I am confi- 
dent will not be questioned by any who know me. 

N. GAGE, 
Pastor of the First Parish in Haverhill. 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


WOVLCES OF BOOES.a 


Allen Prescott, or the fortunes of a New Eng- 
land Boy. By the author of the “Morals of 
Pleasure,” and the “ Young Emigrants.” In two 
voluines. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1834. 


The story of Allen Prescott is the most spirited and 
faithful delineation of New England character, habits 
and manners that we have ever read. The style is that 
of a practiced writer, who well understands the use of 
the English language. The descriptions of nature are 
true and beautiful, and the interest of the reader is con- 
atantly kept alive by a graceful chanze from wit to 
This work must 
be invaluable to a foreigner as descriptive of our people, 


seriousness—from humor to pathos. 


and not less so to those who make the country their 
home, ard who may be taught by it the innumerable 
scenes of enjoyment that lieabout their every day paths 
of life,and how many innocent and tasteful amuse- 
merts may be indulged in, without neglecting their 
more homely and inartificial enjoyments. 


SUMMARFs 


Geeavwan Brace Ciass.—At half past nine o'clock 
last Sabbath morning, about fifly German residents of 
this city assembled in the vestry of the church in Essex 
Street, © meet Professor Bokum, of Germany, late of 
Yale College, who wished to address them on the subject 
of forming a German Bible Class. 

Mr B. stated to them in what manner the formation of 
a Bible Class had been first suggested to him. When 
engaged one Sabbath morning with his English Bible 
Class in the North church, in New Haven, he was in- 
formed by the Supermtendent, Mr Jamin, that there 
were some Germans in New Haven, who were unable 
to attend public worship, because they did not understand 
Engl sh: an that, consequentiy, they were without 
religious instruction. Mr B. was thus led to make fur- 
ther inquiries, and ascertained that there were absut 
twenty Germans in New Haven, several of whom did 
not understand English, aud were very desirous of re- 
ceiving religious instruction. “f have afterwards met 
with tiem every Sabbath morning,” concluded Mr B, 
“and | rejoice to say, that my countrymen, by their 
moral conduct and regular habits, have secured to them- 
selves the respect of the community, to which they be- 
came known partly by my agency.” 

Mr B. then spoke of the important views, by which 
he had been influenced in forming that Bible Class ;— 
views which now again presented themselves to his 
mind. 

Mr Bokum then continued to develope the particulars 
of the course, which he had proposed to himself, and at 
the expiration of an hour adjourned the meeting to the 
next Sabbath at nine o'clock. 

These remarks of Professor Bokum were extempora- 
neous, and in the German language. It is to be hoped, 
thatthe work thus begun will not be abandoned, till sufh- 
cient and permanent provision is made for the religious 
instruction of this interesting class of our citizens.— 
Boston Recorder. 


PREACHING TU THE SLAVES. 
From the Rev. George G. M Afece, Henderson, Henderson 
County, Ky. 

The blacks are numerous in this town and county, 
and their masters are entirely willing that they should 
have preaching. It has generally been supposed that 
they would not go to hear a white preacher; but I feel 
confident that this opinion is without foundation. One 
Sabbath morning I told the white congregation that [ 
would preach to the blacks at 3 o’clock, on the first com- 
mandment, and requested them to inform their servants. 
At the appointed hour, the house was filled, and I never 
preached to 1 more attentive and interesting congrega- 
tion. Having long felt a deep interest for this portion of 
our community, I can assure you that I rejoice to find 
that they are more than willing to hear the Gospel. That 
a white preacher should care for their salvation, removes 
their prejudice, and enlists their feelings. I have been 
ready to weep, when one of them has taken me by the 
hand, and with tears in his eyes, uttered, ‘My dear 
young master, may the Lord bless you!” ‘ 

They still continue to come, and my expectations are 
more than realized. I feel greatly encouraged to go on 
in my labours with them. It is true, they are very igno- 
rant; but a plain and affectionate exhibition of truth 
goes right to their hearts. I would rather preach to 
them than to any white congregation I have ever seen. 
I jook upon themas the most hopeful part of my charge ; 
and through them I think the whites may be reached. 
Great good can no doubt be done, by tiking a little 


pains with these poor blacks. [ hope I have not gone 
beyond the limits of my commission, in devoting so 
much time to them. 

My black congregation numbers about one hundred 
and fifty. — Home Missionary. 


A Mission To THE GeRMAN Emicrants or THe WEsT. 
— While the attention of our readers is directed to the 
wants of Mis-ouri, by the preceding communications, 
we are happy to inform them that one laborer has pre- 
sented himself, who seems to us highly qualified to be 
useful to the German emigrants in that state, and in the 
adjoining counties of Limois. The Rev. John Jacob 
Brille, for eight years one of the pastors of the Canton 
of Basle, (Switzerland,) has recently arrived in this 
country with a view to preach the gospel to the German 
emigrants in the western states. He was obliged to 
leave bis post in Switzerland, with all the other provin- 
cial pastors of the Canton of B., in consequence of the 
recent political revolution in that country. He is strong- 
ly recommended to our confidence by letters from the 
Rev. G. De Felice of Balbec, the able correspondent of 


the “ New York Observer,” and others. He has ac- 
cordingly been commissioned us a missionary of the 


A. H. M.S. to the Germans in Missouri and Illinois, to 
labor under the advice and supervision of the Presbytery 
of St Louis. Mr B. appears to be a truly evangelical 
and well educated man, and we have high hopes of his 
usefulness amone the interesting and numerous class of 
our western population to which he is sent.—Jbid 


Rerormation Annuat.—The Rev. B. Kurts, Editor 
of the Lutheran Observer, Baltimore, proposes to pub- 
lish the “ Annual of the Reformation,” for the year 
13836, by Benjamin Kurtz of Baltimore. The Embel- 
lishments of this work will embrace the most approved 
portraits of Luther, Melancthon, Zuingle, Calvin, and 
probably of others of the most conspicuous Reformers. 
Also, a view of Luther’s cell in the Monastery at Erfurt, 
his appearance before the Diet of Worms, &c. with fac 
similes of the hand writing of Luther, Calvin, and 
Melancthon. 

The Literary Department will comprise short bio- 
graphical sketches of the individuals whose portraits 
are exhibited; a historical description of the other 
scenes represented, a dissertation on the necessity of the 
Reformation, and its influence upon the world in general ; 
and other important articles, translated and original. 
It will be 400 pages 12mo. at $250 in fine quality— 
common do. $1 50. 


Proposep Pustication.—The friends of truth will 
no doubt be pleased to learn, that the Rev. Dr Hodge, 
Professor of Oriental Literature and Biblical Criticism 
in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, has in the 
course of preparation, and nearly ready for the press, a 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. This we 
are persuaded will prove a powerful and complete anti- 
dote to the similar work lately issued by the Rev. Mr 
Barnes of this city.—Presbyterian. 


Norruampron.—This place promises to assume a new 
character the ensuing summer. The trivial breaches in 
the Canal will be early repaired, and the navigation 
opened promptly. The Round Hill School will be 
resuscitated under the direction of Mr Cogswell early 
in the spring, and a plan is in contemplation for extend- 
ing the High School for young ladies, kept by Miss 
Dwight. A commodious building will be erected this 
summer. Some enterprising individuals are going into 
the raising of Mulberry and Silk Worms on an exten- 
sive scale, and a Cotton and Woollen Manufacturing 
establishment is in agitation, to be located near the 
aqueduct on the canal. 


Lt. Governor Armstrong has appointed Thursday, 
April 9, tobe observedasa day of Fasting and Prayer 
throughout this Commonwealth. . 


Re icious ANNIVERSARIES IN Prussts.—The anniver- 
saries of several religious societies in Prussia were held 
at the same timeat Berlin. The Bible Society had dis- 
tributed during the year 7,407 Bibles and 360 New Testa- 
ments. The Missionary Society has eleven pupils in its 
Institute, and sustains a number of missionaries in Persia 
and South Africa. The Religious Tract Society has 
been active, and its influence extensively useful. Among 
others a Tract on intemperance had done great good ; 
and it was hoped that Temperance Societies would soon 
be established in Prussia.—Ver. Chron. 


Dectine or Ipotitry.—We find in a German paper 
—says the Archives du Christianisme—some interesting 
details repecting the decline of idolatry in the East In- 
dses. Scarcely any new idolatrous temples are erected ; 
for one that is built, sixty go toruin. Another fact not 
less remarkable is, that the seminaries in which the sacred 
books of Brahminism are studied, are more and more 
neglected, and that many of them have been shut up for 
want of pupils. The two most celebrated ones, Nodea 
and Sautapore, where formerly they had from 3000 to 
5000 students, have not at present more than 300 to 400. 
An inguiry into the cause of this decline has been insti- 
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tuted ; and it is attributed chiefly to the discredit into 
which Brabminism is fallen. Finally, as a third character- 
istic of the times, the Brahmins themselves are losing 
much of their influence with the people: their curses, 
formerly so terrible and so much feared, no longer excite 
more than slight apprehensions in the minds of most na- 
tives. ‘There are hundreds of Brabmins who have renoun- 
ced the priesthood and devoted themselves to wordly 
pursuits, because religious services no longer ob ain fur 
them the means of living. What indications of a hasten- 
ing chinge in the religiuus state of that vast country !— 
Ver. Chron. 


Grimany.—Persecution of the Pietists —The Suabian 
Mercury of the 13th inst. has the following from Bres- 
law of the 2nd,— Rigorous measures have been taken by 
the Government in a commune of Silesia, to break up a 
corgregation of evangelical Dissenters, known by the 
name of * Pietiests,” in contra-distinction to those who 
hold the less rigid tenets of the Established Church. 
Por this purpose a corps of 400 infantry, and 100 cavalry 
with two field pieces, were ordered to the place of meet- 
ing. On their arrival they found a considerable body of 
people, who manifested a disposition to repel force by 
foree. ‘Vhe commander of the troop, after repeated in- 
vitations to the people to separate, ordered the cavalry to 
charge upon them, which was done with complete ef- 
fect. Several persons were severely hurt, but no serions 
accident happened. ‘The church was taken possession 
of by the military, and the new incumbent introduced. 
The clerical gentleman, however, will have to preach to 
bare walls, inasmuch as a general determination exists 
in the commune not to submit.” 


Spain. Suppression of the Jesuits.—A letter of the 
7th inst. from Madrid, says—* the Government has en- 
tered seriously upon the subject of the suppression of 
the Jesuits. It is, however, remarkable, that this question 
upon which the country is unanimous, has given rise to 
serious differences amongst the Ministers; and the 
members of the Cabinet cannot come to an understand- 
ing upon it. Those also, who have supported the meas- 
ure, are still more at variance in opinion with the Coun- 
cil of Government instituted by the will of Ferdinand 
VIL. Some well-informed persons even assert that this 
double misunderstanding is so great, that it must neces- 
sarily lead to a change in the Ministry. One of the 
most influential members of the Cabinet has delivered a 
decided opinion against this measure; and, if he goes 
out, the whole system must full, as he is its strongest 
support.” 


INSTALLATION. 


On Wednesday, 25th ult. Rev. J. H. T. Blanchard 
was, installed as Pastor of the South Congregational So- 
ciety iu Natick. The exercises of the occasion were 
introduced with prayer and reading of Scriptures, by 
Rev. Mr Thompson of Salem. The sermon was by 
Rey. Mr Francis of Watertown ; prayer of Installation, 
by Rev. Mr Lamson of Dedham; charge by Rev. Dr. 
Parkman of Boston; right hand of fellowship by Rev. 
E. S. Gannett; address to the people by Rev. Mr Pier- 
pont, and concluding prayer by Rey. Chandler Robbins, 
of this city. 

We rejoice in the restored health of Mr Blanchard, 
and trust that his labors in this new scene of his ministry 
may be attended with all spiritual blessings. 


NOTICE. 


The next Lecture of the course before the Boston 
Sunday School Society, by Rev. E. S. Gannett, will be 
delivered at the Masonic Temple next Sunday evening 
at 1-2 past 7 o'clock. March 12. 


MARRIED, 

In this city, by Rev. Dr Lowell, Mr James H. Hall, 
to Miss Sarah Francis Brown. 

In Brookline, on Tuesday evening, by Rev. Dr 
Pierce, Mr Josiah W. Richards to Miss Margaret 
Phillips. 

Im Lexington, on Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr 
Ripley, of Waltham, Mr Augustus Wellington, to Miss 
‘Triphenia M. Winship. 


DEED; 

In this city, on Saturday, 7th March, of apoplexy, 
Mrs Maria Osborne Curtis, wife of Thomas B. Curtis, 
and only daughter of Hon. Daniel Sargent.—Miss 
Betsey, daughter of Mr Reuben Coombs, 24. 

In Hingham, Mr Henry Cushing, 18. 

In Dennysville, Me. Dr Benjamin Lincoln, 32, for- 
merly of this city, late Professor of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery in Burlington College. 
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BOBUB Ea 


{For the Boston Observer.] 


“HINDER THEM NOT.” 
¥XTRACT FROM A SERMON OF THE REY. MR TAYLOR. 


“ Little children, wait for instruction, good or bad, like the 
flowers just opening to receive whatever breeze shall blow over 
If properly cultured, every day expands a leaf for Heaven. 
But you hinder them, by your example, and by not encouraging 
them. Their course is upward, towards Heaven,—do not hinder 
them,”’—JVew England Magazine. 


them, 


Locked in the bosom of the earth, 
The little seed its heart doth stir, 

And quickening for its mystic birth, 
Looks from its cleaving sepulehre,— 

The aspiring head, the unfolding leaf, 
Rejoicing in their sunny lot, 

Rise grateful toward the Sire of Day, 

Hinder them not. 


And lo! the buds of being rise 

From cradle dreams, like snow-drops meek, 
While through their mind-illumined eyes, 

The deathless principle doth speak,— 
Already toward a brighter sphere, 

They turn, from this terrestrial spot,— 
Fond pareuts ! Florists kind and dear !— 

Hinder them not. 


Hinder them not! for love may spare 

In weakness many a wayward shoot, 
Or blindly let the usurping tare, 

Divert the health-stream fiom its root; 
O by that negligence supine, 

Which oft the fairest page doth blot, 
And shroud the beams of light divine, 

Hinder them not. 


Cold world! the lessons of thy guile, 
Awhile from these young hearts restrain, 
A little longer leave the smile, 
That never must return again. 
By folly’s wile,—by falsehood’s kiss, 
Too soon acquired, too late forgot,— 
By sins that shut the soul from bliss, 
Hinder them not. 


COBLSECCLONS. 


NEW YORK. 

I like New York. I like it for the very points 
of difference which distinguish it from all other 
cities in the Union. Its noise, its hurry, its bus- 
tle, —its mixed population, and the Babel-like 
confusion of tongues which it inherits. One may 
walk through Wall street, or Broadway, and hear 
French, Spanish, Italian, English, German, Turk- 
ish, and almost every other language in the known 
world, spoken in the same moment. The haste 
with which every body moves, and acts, and 
speaks, is another characteristic of New York that 
J admire. It is contagious, and it has a good ef- 
fect upon the spirits and health of an idle man. 
I have strolled into Wall street so very lazy and 
listless that [ had hardly energy enough to move 
one foot past the other, and in fifteen minutes 
thereafter I found myself tearing up and down 
the street, through Pearl, into Water, up Front 
street, skipping over barrels, and boxes, and crates, 
as if the sailing of an Indiaman, or the credit of 
a dozen houses all depended upon the celerity of 
my movements. ‘The same effects produced by 
the same causes, | have remarked in others. I 
have a country friend, a retail trader, who visits 
the city once a year to pay his debts and lay in a 
new stock of goods. He only trades at two 
houses, and generally has but two notes to pay, 
and as for his purchases, he can make them in 
a couple of hours. I have seen this quiet, steady, 


L.H.S. 


slow and easy old gentleman, saunter out of the 
Ohio Hotel into the street, of a Monday morning, 
and after carefully perusing all the sign-boards in 
his immediate vicinity, move along at the grave 
and judicious pace peculiar to himself. Anon a 
young clerk would flash by him, and before he 
could distinguish the precise color of his coat, be 
out of sight. A countryman would pass him 
with the speed of a steam engine. “ Why!” the 
old man would exclaim, “Why, that’s neighbor 
Wilson! Neighbor, neighbor! Mr Wilson ! 
How he walks! He’s out of sight already!” By 
this time his own steps would be quickened. A 
little before him he observed the principal of the 
House with which he transacts his business. He 
increases his pace. Itisin vain. He cannot over- 
take him. Merchants, clerks, porters, horses, 
carts, wheel-barrows whiz past him. His brain 
becomes confused, his feet begin to fly, and in ten 
minutes more I have marked. the old man striding 
along the street, under full headway — the long 
skirts of his coat fluttering and flapping in the 
wind, his hair streaming out from under his hat, 
drops of perspiration coursing each other down 
his cheeks, —the very picture of a fugitive from 
justice. 


LEARNING A TRADE. 


There are many people who dislike the name 
of mechanic and who would, rather than put their 
children to an honest trade, tug hard at their busi- 
ness and live sparingly for the sake of giving them 
a college education. They think meanly of him 
who wears the leather apron, and is not dressed 
up in finery and show. This we believe is the 
reason why there are so many pettifoggers and 
vagabonds in the world. Many a son has been 
sent to college with the expectation of his parents 
highly excited, but like the fable of the mountain, 
he only produced a mouse. We think highly of 
our colleges and literary institutions, and rejoice 
to see them presper; but we are more pleased to 
see an individual’s mind turned in a right current. 
There are hundreds of lawyers who would have 
made better mechanics: and have obtained a more 
comfortable livelihood. And we have no doubt, 
there are many mechanics who would stand high 
at the bar, had they been blessed with a liberal 
education. But if a child have talents, they will 
not remain hid; and no matter what his trade or 
profession is, they will sooner or Jater burst forth. 
There are many distinguished individuals in the 
literary world, who were bred to mechanical 
trades. Many of the editors of our best con- 
ducted journals were mechanics, and do credit to 
the stations they occupy. And our mechanics 
too, generally speaking, are the most industrious 
part of the community. They are almost always 
busily employed. But it is apt to be otherwise 
with professional men. They are often dilatory, 
lazy. It is an effort for them to bend their minds 
to a difficult pursuit. They are well informed, 
because they spend much of their time in reading, 
but this is an unprofitable business, unless we have 
some definite object in view. 

In these remarks we wish it not to be under- 
stood that we think lightly of professional men 
generally ; for we do not. We wish to address 
ourselves particularly to those parents who are 
hesitating what occupation to give their children. 
Are they ingenious, fond of mechanical pursuits ? 
Give them a trade. Do they love to study, and 
cannot give their attention to anything else? Send 
them to college. Let your children choose them- 
selves what trade or profession they will follow; 
and what they select will generally prove the most 
advantageous in the end. But never think a trade 
too humble for your son to work at, nor a profes- 
sion too important for him to acquire. Let every 


parent pursue this course with his*children and 
we are confident there would be less unhappiness 
and misery in the world. oe never force a 
trade or a profession upon a child; it must be nat- 
ural to him. A disregard for a child’s inclination 
in this respect has often proved his ruin, or at 
least, unfitted him for the duties of life. — Boston 
Mechanic. 


SUMMERFIELD PREACHING TO CHILDREN. 

As for children, did ever man win their hearts 
with superior grace and success? Every clergy- 
man who has tried it, knows the difficulty of ad- 
dressing them appropriately, and if he can make 
himself understood he thinks he has attained 
much. But beyond this first requisite of an ora- 
tor, according to Dr Blair, he hardly presumes to 
go. To be eloquent is out of the question. But 
Summerfield shone here. He seemed to impart 
his soul to their souls—to come down from the 
dignity and precision of a more elaborate style, 
and suit his thoughts, words and feelings to their 
capacities. It was in the soft expressive language 
of Scripture, “as the small rain on the tender herb, 
and as the showers upon the grass,” that this “ doc- 
trine ” then distilled from his lips. He announced 
his text—Jet his face relax into one of those 
celestial smiles, which were sometimes permitted 
to revel there—looked more than beneyolently 
round on the vast assemblage of children (who 
thronged the church in Baltimore) before him — 
seemed to feel something kindling within : “ That’s 
a sweet text, is it not?” exclaimed he by way of 
exordium. The effect was electrical ; a thousand 
little faces glittering with smiles, instinctively 
reflecting as it were the expression of that fine 
original that beamed before them. A collection 
was to be taken up for the benefit of the Wyandot 
Mission. No child was to give over six cents. 
When the plates were handed round, they were 
so overloaded by the tribute of little hands, that 
they were scarcely portable, and some of them 
required to be unladed before they could finish 
their round. 


I HAVE No TIME LEFT For Stupy.—The idea 
about the want of time is a mere phantom. 
Franklin found time in the midst of all his labors 
to dive into the hidden recesses of philosophy, and 
to explore an untrodden path of science. ‘The 
great Frederick, with an empire at his direction, 
in the midst of war, on the eve of battles which 
were to decide the fate of his kingdom, found 
time to revel in all the charms of philosophy and 
intelleetual pleasures. Bonaparte, with all Eu- 
rope at his disposal ; with kings in his ante-cham- 
ber begging for vacant thrones ; with thousands 
of men whose destinies were suspended on the 
brittle thread of his arbitrary pleasure, had time 
to converse with books. Cwsar, when he had 
curbed the spirit of the Roman people, and was 
thronged with visitors from the remotest kingdom, 
found time for intellectual cultivation, Every 
man hastime, if he is careful to improve it; and 
if he does improve it as well as he might, he can 
reap a three-fold reward. Let mechanics then 
make use of the hours at their disposal, if they 
want to obtain a proper influence in society. 
They are the life blood of the conimunity ; they 
can, if they please hold in their hands the des- 
tinies of our republic ; they are numerous, re- 
spectable, and powerful ; and they have only to be 
educated half as well as other professions, to 
make laws to the nation. 


Goop Manners is the art of contributing to the 
enjoyment of those with whom we have inter- 
course, by putting them at ease and causing them 
to be pleased (not with you, but) with themselves, 
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CHARACTER OF THE HON. NATHAN 
DANE. 

[Concluded from page 83.) 


Thirdly, we are led to an observation upon the 
class of qualities by which, in the common course 
of things, great effects are brought to pass. Prom- 
iment in that class stand prudence, love of truth, of 
method, and of labor,—in short the same qualities 
which unavoidably inspire confidence in one’s 
associates. Here was a man certainly not distin- 
guished for shining parts, yet his clear and steady 
orb has come to throw into the dimmest eclipse 
what were once among the most applauded spark- 
Jers of the hemisphere. No doubt original genius, 
strictly so called, has an important office. That 
is committed to its charge, to which no other, 
among human agencies, is adequate. But whether 
for them who possess it, or them who erroneously 
ascribe it to themselves, there is no more fatal 
mistake than to suppose that its processes super- 
sede the established instrumentalities of safe and 
efficient operation. Industry and order enable 
the man of extraordinary genius, as they enable 
him who lays no claim to the character, each to 
do the most and the best which is within his own 
competency. The difference between them is not 
that the latter need method and toil, and the for- 
mer can do without them, but that the former are 
able to strike out higher methods and higher 
forms of activity of their own. If we are of that 
class, we need not fear but that our minds will let 
us know it; until they let us know it, we best 
approve our good sense, and fill our place, and 
accomplish our mission, by walking in the paths 
which others’ successful diligence has tried and 
warranted. There is a quality of mind, deserving 
of very little consideration, which many know by 
the name of genius, particularly while they are 
young; for, as we advance in life, we generally 
come to find a different use for that fascinating 
word. It deals much in the admiring of romances 
and the inditing of criticisms. It has been known 
to expend itself in a sonnet or an epigram, and 
then to retire to a satisfied repose on its sprig of 
laurel. Sometimes it assiduously cultivates the 
graces, and sometimes, bolder grown, or discour- 
aged by nature or by disappointment from that 
endeavor, it prefers its claim to eminence rather 
in a disregard and defiance of them. Its great 
exercise is in the work of self-glorifying, an exer- 
cise in which no mind ever yet attained the 
growth for which nature meant it. Rather than 
this, who would not say, if he could have the 
choice, give me a mind of that structure which, 
if it could find amusement for fourteen hours a 
day, from sixty to fourscore, in black letter, forms 
of conveyancing, and (not seldom, most perplex- 
ing of all,) recent statutes, still when it was taken 
away, could leave behind something deserving to 
be told of, and something to be happily remem- 
bered on a death bed. 

We may remark, again, how adventurous and 


confident a thing good judgment sometimes is ; 
how consistent the most wary caution with the 
most vigorous largeness of design ; how congruous 
the firmness and hopefulness, with the sobriety 
and meekness, of wisdom. It was one of the 
most technical and precise of minds, which de- 
vised means for the soical welfare, (in all coming 
times,) of the unborn millions of the northwest- 
ern States, and then, that they might not lose the 
benefit of the vast conception, went on to hedge 
in their securities with the long drawn and 
jealous repetitions and provisos of legal phraseol- 
ogy. If ever there was a mind at the antipodes 
of everything visionary, it was the mind of Na- 
than Dane, and yet it was his fortune to have his 
name most fixedly connected. with an enterprize 
which, till it spoke for itself too loudly in exculpa- 
tion from the charge, passed for the very extray- 
agance of moral Quixotism. Jam not about to 
ascribe to him, as the main-spring of the mighty 
impulse, the now wide reformation from intemper- 
ate habits. There is a difficulty in ascribing 
any great result exclusively to anyone man. The 
condition even of any single mind at a given 
time, is partly the effect of influences in action 
all around it, and of course in action on other 
minds as well as on itself. And J know not that 
there was ever yet even an important invention 
or discovery, made by an individual, which others 
were not at the same time very near to making, 
through the simultaneous influence of intellectual 
causes which do not belong to one mind’s domin- 
ion, but to the world’s or a nation’s range. But 
certain it is, that, though not very old, I re- 
member well the time, when, much more than 
on any other apparent human agency, what is 
technically called the Temperance Cause rested 
on the pen and purse of our Law founder. And 
now, on one day, within a week from the time 
when the grave has received the precious deposit 
of what of him was mortal, two millions of men, 
more or less, are to meet to confer, in the lan- 
guages of America, Russia, Sweden, Germany, 
Southern Africa, Bengal, New Holland, and the 
islands of the Pacific Sea, on the great salvation 
wrought from this monster, to which all the mon- 
sters slain by Hercules, were they a thousand fold 
more mighty and more rabid than old fables have 
described, would be but tender hearted scourges ; 
—and other millions at home and abroad, rescued 
men, wives again happy, parents again breathing 
freely after their bitter distress in the seeming 
wreck of their hopes, children again fed and 
clothed, and secure against brutality, are feeling 
the far spread and unspeakable benefit. The legal 
mind of Nathan Dane did not argue that because 
an object was great, therefore it was desperate. 
He held out and held on, when others, who pass- 
ed for more sanguine men, desponded. Of the 
two, he would rather have been found holding the 
argument, that since the object was great and 
good, therefore, Providence was on its side ; and 
that since Providence was on its side, therefore it 
was just the cause which it would not be decent 
to despair of, the cause which would tolerate no 
distrust. The truth is, that wisdom and confi- 
dence, so far from demanding to be opposed to 


each other, are each other’s natural allies. The 
latter, without the former, will soon unteach itself 
through disappointments ; while wisdom, abandon- 
ing confidence, forfeits its name, for whatever we 
clearly and satisfactorily see, that we cannot but 
believe, and act upon with an assured expectation. 
Once more ; that legal mind had scrutinized 
the proofs of the authority of Christ Jesus’ Gos- 
pel, and had not found them wanting. He was 
only one of a noble army of such, who have suc- 
cessively done the same thing, since God address- 
ed his Son’s religion to the cognizance and the sat- 
isfaction of the intellect, which he had fashioned 
to recognise and be nerved and expanded by 
it. I shall not detain you with a list, as you know 
I might, of great lawyers, and pillars of Protest- 
ant States, from the time of Bacon, and Grotius 
and Hale down to the lights of our own times, 
who have pointed to the Holy Bible for the code, 
which going deeper and further than all the  stat- 
ute books, held forth, in the majestic manifes- 
tations of Eternal justice, a model after which hu- 
man law should adjust the decrees of its own will, 
themselves sublimer than aught else that is earth- 
ly. Iuse no such argument; buta single remark 
may deserve its place in this connexion. We may 
now and then, (I think it willbe only rarely,) have 
heard some great legal name quoted, as in the 
ranks of disbelief in revealed religion. Now I 
have no doubt that the apparatus of the law is 
the most perfect machinery that human wisdom 
has devised to attain to such truth as it professes 
to investigate, nor that the training of legal studies 
teaches a most severe and sifting, and therefore 
trust-worthy ratiocination, But I would suggest 
that if any mind trained by this discipline has 
failed to be impressed by the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, we want to know further, (before this will 
be a fact of any, the most trifling importance, 
except to itself,) whether it has pronounced advised- 
ly, and whether it was first in possession of the 
facts, on which it needed to argue, if it was to ar- 
gue to any safe end. If, according to a familiar 
maxim of the science, even a Judge’s obiter dictum 
on the bench is no law, it cannot be maintained 
that even a great lawyer’s obiter dictum is necessa- 
rily good sense. The advocate, who should the 
most carefully construct his plea, without having 
patiently first heard the witnesses tell their story, 
would clearly have his object still to seek. A 
legal mind, reasoning on false or insufficient pre- 
mises, will not necessarily go right,—it will neces 
sarily go wrong,—by force of its very logic ; 
while another mind, using these same premises, 
but not trained to see into what path of inference 
they point, might possibly blunder into the truth, 
through some mutually neutralizing influence of 
elements, themselves singly inauspicious. Fur- 
ther; the lawyer, whose mind is instinct with the 
spirit of the law, (and not narrowed by being 
wedded to its familiar forms, to the degree of be- 
ing so far unfit to be what he professes,) will see 
that different subjects unavoidably demand differ- 
ent sorts of evidence ; and he will find it a gratify- 
ing and profitable exercise to follow and watch and 
estimate the fitness of various descriptions of tes- 
timony to the questions it belongs to them to solve. 
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Such was the wisdom of him of whom I have 
been speaking. A careful investigation had satis- 
fied him of the divine authority of our faith; and 
clear and fixed as were his habitual conviction 
and feeling that the rule acknowledged was to be 
observed, it was his purpose to yield to the Chris- 
tian law, over himself, that absolute authority 
which it claimed, a purpose to that degree fulfilled 
that it has been comprehensively said of him, that 
all the leading characters of his life, seemed to 
be but so many spreading branches from the one 
deeply rooted stock, of sense of accountability to 
God.* 

Peace to the memory of an upright, enlighten- 
ed, philanthropic, Christian man. We, my friends 
“would not live alway.” What life would we 
have? A long.and wisely active one, (will we not 
say ?) if so it should please God ; but, at all events, 
a life filled up to its latest term with diligence in 
honorable labors, with acts of social usefulness, 
and exercises of Christian virtue ; a life to win 
for us here that memory of the righteous which 
is blessed, and introduce us above to the company 
of the just made perfect. 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 


COMMENTS ON O. A. Biturms& 
(Continued. ] 

Mr Eprror—In my remarks in your paper of 
5th inst. on the “ Essays for Believers and Disbeliey- 
ers,” I confined myself to the definition of the terms 
used by your correspondent, as they are generally 
understood at the present time. I then expressed 
a fear that his third essay might be much abused, 
chiefly on account of the unusual signification 
attached by him to the word Infidel. Now I 
know very well that the meaning of words, like 
everything else, is subject to change, and that as 
we go to the Christian, the Jew, or the Mussulman, 
the definition of the term “ Infidel” will be very 
different. But with us the word has a certain 
signification which rises at once to the mind of 
the reader, as his eye falls upon the letters, and 
by this meaning the sense of your correspondent 
will be measured. As J cannot believe that he 
would consider the idea of “progress,” and 
“movement,” as the most prominent in the char- 
acter of those to whom among us the term is 
applied, I must suppose, either that he does not 
speak the language of our time and country, or 
that he is studying the history of men who having 
long since passed away from the earth, have been 
so unfortunate as to leave their title as “ Infidels,” 
in possession of successors very different from 
themselves, Either of the latter interpretations 
of the meaning of your correspondent, will very 
much qualify his language, but I fear that all your 
readers will not adopt them. The great objection 
which I have to the essay, is, that it may give to 
the majority of your readers an idea that the unbe- 
lievers in Christianity at the present time, are 
mefi whose whole souls are absorbed in the search 
after truth; who long for it, and pray for it, and 
mourn that their fellow men should rest content 
in the reception of what they, after a sincere and 
thorough examination, have proved to be false- 
hood. The course of reasoning suggested to many 
by the words of your correspondent, will, I think, 
be something like the following. “I am told that 


* Mr Dane adopted Unitarian views of Christianity as 
early as the period of his College life. He was accus- 
tomed to read the scriptures critically, and he watched 
with a strong interest the controversies of recent times. 
His theological reading was extensive. It could 
not fail to be, with his habits of application; as he late- 
ly told a friend, that, for more than fifty years years, he 
had strictly devoted the time of the Lord’s day, not em- 
ployed in worship, to books of this description. 


there are men in our city and throughout our 
country who reject the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. They withhold their confidence from a 
system which throughout the civilized world, the 
wisest men in all the most enlightened ages, have 
acknowledged as a perfect system, satisfactorily 
attested to be from God, and adapted to the nature 
and wants of man. They who receive this faith 
are Jaboring to apply it to the purposes for which 
they think it was given to them, namely, the well 
being of man here, and his eternal happiness 
hereafter, but the unbelievers are leagued together 
to undo their Jabors. Their principles I am told 
are utterly destructive to the very existence of 
civilized society, and I can see for myself that 
those who maintain them, are for the most part 
ignorant and thoughtless, and to a certain extent 
the very refuse of society, so that I have feared 
that their rash and misguided efforts, would at 
least terminate in their own ruin, even if they 
produced no farther injury. But I find [ havé 
mistaken. My newspaper tells me that these men 
who claim the title of unbelievers in Christianity, 
are actuated by the very same motives as those 
which induced Christ, his Apostles, and their early 
disciples to plant Christianity in the place of 
Judaism and Paganism; the same too as those 
which in the sixteenth century impelled the Pro- 
testant Reformers to labor for the purification and 
renovation of a corrupted revelation. Instead 
then of looking upon these unbelievers with pity 
and distrust, I should give them my respect and 
sympathy, I should honor their motives, and assist 
their labors.” 

Such, Mr Editor, is in my opinion the fair 
meaning of your correspondent, if his words be 
read as they are written, and as they will, though 
I am well aware contrary to the intention of O. 
A. B. be understood by some of your readers. 

“ Christianity,” says O. A. B., “sprung out of 
disbelief” “It was the triumph of Infidelity 
over Judaism and Paganism.” “The whole 
movement party, known as the Protestant party 
was Infidel.” The very idea of Protestantism is 
not that of religious belief, but that of disbelief. 
“ All Protestants were really disbelievers in Chris- 
tianity according to the (then) most approved de- 
finition of it.” Your correspondent even suggests 
that the phrase “ Protestant Infidels,” may appear 
“ tautological.” Now after what I have said about 
the interpretation which some will put upon these 
expressions, two questions arise—first, are they 
true according to their most simple sense ?— 
second, are they true in any sense ? 

Let me ask your correspondent what single 
principle, doctrine or tenet of Christianity is found- 
ed on Infidelity to Paganism or Judaism. Is there 
anything in our religion, which requires in those 
who receive it, the knowledge even that any other 
system ever existed? It has always appeared 
to me that Christianity so far from being founded 
in a want of faith in anything generally believed, 
called upon its advocates for additional confidence, 
for enlarged and exalted belief. I have looked 
upon the principles of Judaism and Paganism, 
not so much as hindrances in the way of truth, 
as partial and mingled manifestations of it, not so 
much as bonds which deprived the soul of the 
power of action, but as ‘affording too narrow a 
scope—too confined a prospect for its powers and 
capabilities. I have loved to think of all the va- 
rious schemes of religious influence — supersti- 
tious, idolatrous or enervating as they may have 
been, which the Heathen and Jewish world have 
ever maintained, as all founded upon the same 
capacities and wants in our nature, and needing 
nothing but exaltation, to constitute them Chris- 
tianity. It wasto enlarge the boundaries of truth, 
and exalt its claims, that I believe to have been 
the purpose of our Saviour’s mission. Was the 


spreading of mete unbelief the business of his 
life? Or, in the words of your correspondent, 
did he or his Apostles “avail” themselves of 
“disbelief”? The spirit which prompted their la- 
bors was certainly something more than a distrust 
of what was then received as truth. The unbeliever 
of the present day not only rejects the means 
which are employed by others to satisfy their wants, 
but denies likewise the existence of those wants. 

His design is, not that of the Apostles and Re- 
formers to teach a better way for the cultivation of 
the spiritual nature, but to tear that nature from the 
constitution of man, and therefore when he labors 


to execute it he does not hold up to view the eapaci- 
ties of the soul, which are worthy of a freer exer- 
cise than any existing system permits—as did the 
Apostles and the Reformers, but he stifles these 
capacities, and rejects all possible systems, 

When therefore your correspondent tells me 
that Christianity or Protestantism, like what is cal- 
led Infidelity now, consisted merely in a rejection 
of the established system, I must deny that his 
meaning, in this sense certainly, is true. 

Many of the sublimest lessons fell from the 
lips of the new teacher in Palestine, as he was 
journeying to Jerusalem, to keep the feasts en- 
joined by the law. The great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, when at Jerusalem took upon himself 
the charges of the four en who were bound by 
the Nazaritish vow, (Acts xxi. 23, 24, 26.) and 
likewise submitted himself when at Corinth, 
(xviil. 18,) to the same vow, which was one of the 
most mortifying regulations of the ritual institu- 
tion. Where then is the infidelity to Judaism, 
manifested by Jesus and Paul? Could they be 
classed with those whose whole business consists 
in annulling and abrogating, instead of perfecting 
and fulfilling 2 

So too the Reformation. Was the great dis- 
covery attending this event, the same as that in 
which the infidel now glories — that men do not 
need the influences of religion, that faith is a 
bugbear? The spirit which was then at work 
is well attested in the words of those who then 
“ disbelieved ” to have been something more than 
this. “'The world,” said Erasmus, in his advice 
to the Emperor, “is now weary of the ancient 
theology, which is only a mass of useless ques- 
tions, and vain subtleties, in which the sophists 
exercise their ingenuity. The people are thirsting 
for the doctrine of the Gospel, and if it shall be at- 
tempted to close the source against them, they will 
open it for themselves by force.” “ Germany,” 
said the Elector Frederic, in a letter to his Envoy 
at Rome, “is no longer such as it has been, it is 
full of accomplished men in all the sciences. The 
people exhibit an extraordinary passion for read- 
ing the Scriptures.” It was not then a “ disbelief ” 
in truth, but a thirst for it, which inspired the ex- 
ertions of the reformers. Their work like that 
of the Saviour and his Apostles, was that of puri- 
fication, extension, fulfilment and exaltation, not 
of detraction, degradation and annihilation. 

But I need not argue any longer to prove that 
the spirit of Christianity and Protestantism, was 
not the spirit of modern infidelity ; your corres- 
pondent did not surely mean to say that it was. 
But to come to the other question, is there any 
sense in which his assertions will hold good ? 
Can it be said that the Apostles or Reformers 
struck a single blow, or gained a single victory, 
by using the weapons of faithlessness or what 
was in their time considered impiety ? 

Some of the earliest and most devoted Chris- 
tians, still clung to the forms of the Mosaic ritual. 
Some of the firmest believers in the doctrines of 
Transubstantiation, Purgatory, Auricular confes- 
sion, and the intercession of the saints, went hand 
in hand with the Reformers in their labors. 
What then made these men Christians and Re- 
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formers? Could not Christianity have been | the friends of virtue and religion to attempt a_re- Faith in a world on high,— 
taught and received if Judaism had never existed, | formation. It was avery agreeable relief there- That sees in thoughts that thither roam, 
and could it not be acknowledged and maintained | fore to find that so many strong epithets referred In the friends that are gone, in the joys that fly, 
without infringing one of the lawful claims of the | to nothing worse than the “custom of putting on In him who revealed that the soul cannot die, 
Mosaic law? Protestantism, indeed, as far as the | mourning apparel at the death of friends.” The Calls to a heavenly home ! 
name goes, does in a certain sense stand for dis-| writer seems to be laboring under that kind of O may this sweet faith be thine, 
belief, dissent; i. e. the Reformers protested | mental illusion, which magnifies to a monstrous In life’s dawning and decline ! ify Tae 


against the authority of men in things spiritual, 
and “ disbelieved” in the infallibility of the church. 
So far indeed they were “infidels.” But there 
was a higher and a nobler principle at work in 
their breasts, than a mere desire to correct certain 
abuses, to free themselves from unworthy shackles. 
The desire of the infidel, would be accomplished, 
when the work of demolition was finished—when 
Christianity was rooted out of the world, and 
man was left without a guide, asupport, or a hope. 
Such, however, would be but an unworthy repre- 
sentation of the labors of the Reformers. We 
would not even admit that the establishment of 
certain doctrines which have been worked up into 
those spiritual manifestos and contracts, called 
“creeds,” and which have been long triumphantly 
appealed to as the “ doctrines of the reformation ” 
formed the chief labor of the Reformers. The 
great doctrine of the reformation, was the indi- 
vidual responsibility, and consequently the indi- 
vidual capacity and duty of the human mind. In 
the same proportion, as the principles then main- 
tained surpassed in dignity those which were re- 
jected, so far was the mere spirit of disbelief, 
surpassed by the spirit of faith. I would name 
the Reformation, not from the rejection of errors 
and abuses which accompanied it, but from the 
workings of what your correspondent truly names, 
“the manlier, better, and holier principles of our 
nature,” which produced it. As soon should I 
speak of Newton, as an adjuster of erroneous 
mathematical calculations and instruments, of 
Bacon and Locke, as inventors of patented systems 
of education, of Howard, as an Inspector of Pri- 
sons, or of the Pilgrim Fathers, as an enterprising 
body of squatters, as to designate the spirit of the 
Reformers, by so small an accompanying part of 
their labors as the denial of certain received opin 

ions. I have already exceeded proper limits in my 
remarks, and must close by repeating that these 
were not called forth by a shadow of distrust or 
disapprobation of the motives and intentions of 
O. A. B. but solely from a fear that they would be 
misconstrued, 

I must ask the use of your columns once more, 
to state what I think to be the true position of the 
unbeliever, his qualifications and designs, when 
viewed in connexion with the associates he has 
chosen, and the spirit with which he pursues his 
ends, G. E. EZ 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 
REMARKS ON « AN EVIL CUSTOM.” 


Mr Eprror—There appeared in a recent num- 
ber of your paper a piece headed, « An Evil 
Custom,” which has suggested to me a few re- 
marks. It will not be doubted by any one who 
may read the piece alluded to, that the writer is 
sufficiently convinced of the correctness of what he 
there asserts. He speaks of a custom which he 
designates as a prevailing evil in “our commu- 
nity.” He classes it among “ useless and expen- 
sive customs” that ought to be “ abandoned.” 
“ The arguments,” he says, “in favor of the abo- 
lition of a custom so injurious are so tangible and 
pertinent, that it only needs they should be stated 
to be acknowledged.” It may be doubted wheth- 
er any of your readers could have conjectured 
from the heading of the piece, what the “ Evil 
Custom” was: the reader’s mind was prepared 
by the title for the exposure of some immoral 
practice in the community, which called upon all 


size the object he has in view. 

There are many in the community,—it is to be 
hoped, a majority, who consider the custom re- 
ferred to quite innocent at least ;—nay more, nat- 
ural, amiable, interesting, convenient, and highly 
proper. Perhaps, however, these strong impres- 
sions in favor of the practice may be effaced by 
the “tangible and pertinent arguments” of your 
correspondent, when they shall be stated. 

There is a disposition, very common in our 
times, of which your correspondent seems to par- 
take, to wage war against whatever has the sanc- 
tion of years. At one extreme is the conserva- 
tive who worships antiquity. It is enough for 
him to be told that a thing has existed a thousand 
years. This settles its value in his mind. He 
looks no farther. He never thinks of inquiring 
whether it be of any use to mankind, whether it 
be reasonable, or proper. It is old, therefore, he 
considers it worthy of respect. ‘The modern re- 
former is at the opposite extreme. It is enough 
for him that a thing is old to condemn it. It 
would hurt his pride to confess that the world 
which has been, was as wise as the world which 
is ; he esteems jt a vulgar prejudice to adhere to 
what was practised by our fathers and grandfath- 
ers. Tell such a man that here is a custom 
which has prevailed for centuries, which has en- 
listed in its favor, the wisest and best of mankind, 
—and he will reply, that is the very reason why 
he opposes it. If the world is improving every 
day, (and who knows but it is) then it certainly be- 
comes us to reject whatever is old. 

Now the last mentioned extreme is as bad as 
the first. It deserves just as much to be regarded 
a mere prejudice. There is as much of cant and 
exaggeration on the one side, as on the other. 
But if one must make a choice, one would prefer 
to take his share with the enthusiast for antiquity. 
Common sense is apt to be violated on both sides: 
but good taste at least is spared by the worshipper 
of the past. 

It has not been the object of this article to de- 
fend with direct arguments the “Custom,” which 
your correspondent calls as ifpar excellence “ evil.” 
The burden of proof must of course lie with one 
who takes strong ground against a practice so 
generally observed and honored as this is in our 
community. When his reasons are stated, it will 
be time enough to examine them and furnish, if 
possible, counter considerations. Undoubtedly 
much can be said against the custom in question. 
It is to be hoped that something can be adduced 
in its favor also, Wo Poe Teen 


{For the Boston Observer. | 
AN EVIL CUSTOM.—NO. II. 


Mourning apparel is put on at the decease of 
friends to express grief. In Europe and America 
the color is black ;—which is supposed to denote 
the extinction of light, or life, and is indicative of 
sorrow. ‘The Chinese robe themselves in white, 
in signification of the purity of their affection and 
grief and their respect forthe departed. Blue, or 
violet is used in Turkey, being expressive of the 
happiness which it is supposed the deceased en- 
joy beyond the “ blue vault of heaven.” Among 
the Egyptians, yellow is worn, as shadowing forth 
the decay of life and beauty. It is borrowed 
from “the sear and yellow leaf” of Autumn. 
The Ethiopians put on brown, taken from the 
“dust from which we spring, and to which we 
must return,” while the Jew clads himself in sack- 
cloth made from the coarse hair of the camel. 

Perhaps of all these modes of indicating grief, 
we should give the preference to “sackcloth and 
ashes,” and although we may be tenacious of our 
mode, it needs only that public opinion should 
sanction either to make it popular and expressive. 
The evil lies not, however, in the color, or material 
or form, it is in the circumstances. 

First, then, we would inquire, what occasion is 
there for this display of grief? Can it alter the 
circumstances of those who have done with the 
things of earth? It will not cause the moulder- 
ing flesh to sleep more quietly in the grave, nor 
will this false respect add to, or diminish that por- 
tion of happiness which the all-wise Arbiter has 
awarded to them the fruit of their doings. 
Can the ashesthat remain be grateful? And if 
the spirit be permitted to look into the scenes of 
its earthly existence, would it prefer to be em- 
balmed in the mockery of a black robe, or the 
ardent affection of a warm heart and a happy re- 
membrance ? 

And of what advantage is it to the survivors ? 
Will grief press Jess heavily on a bosom clad in 
the sable vestments of mourning? Will the 
bursting heart find relief in the dumb trickery of 
external sadness ? Will it take a pang from the 
recollection that our bosom friend is gone,—and 
gone forever? Or willthis unmeaning frippery 
serve to make us more resigned to our loss, and 
enable us more calmly to consider the ways of 
providence and the vanity of life ? 

No. The tyrant mocks our sorrow—the dead 
notice not our weeds, and not atear do they stay 
in our gushing eyes, or a sorrow relieve in our 
bereaved hearts. 

But this is negative. There are positive evils 
arising from the observance of this custom ; a 
few of them I will name. It is a useless and 
wicked waste of money. Useless as I have shown, 
and wicked, necessarily, as we shall see. With 
the wealthy it may not be so observable—though 
wealth is no apology for prodigality—but with 
the middle and poorer classes it falls with a stun- 
ning force. In ordinary circumstances, these are 
scarcely able to sustain such an expense, and it 
generally comes upon them when they can least 
affordit. Perhaps the father of a numerous fam- 
ily is takenaway. ‘They have been entirely de- 
pendent on his exertions for a livelihood. He 
may haye been confined by a long and severe iil- 
ness. Large expenses have been incurred,— 
the physician, the apothecary, the grocer have 


as 


[For the Boston Observer.] 
STANZAS. 
WRITTEN IN A LADY'S ALBUM. 
Faith !—faith in Nature's power,— 
That sees in the stars above, 
In the far-off hills, in the by-way flower, 
In the morning light and the evening hour— 
A spirit of holy love! 
O may this sweet faith be thine, 
In life’s dawning and decline ! 


Faith in the pilgrims here,— 
That sees in infant being bright, 
In the sinner’s wo, in the mourner’s tear, 
In the mighty mind and the heart sincere, — 
Beams of a quenchless light! 
O may this sweet faith be thine, 
In life’s dawning and decline! 
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become large creditors—and there is scarcely 
property enough left to liquidate their collective 
claims. The widow and fatherless little ones 
may soon be in want of wholesome food and com- 
fortable clothing. Now is it not a crime to take 
of the little that may remain to procure useless 
articles of dress, which are expensive, and which 
are neither durable nor comfortable—and thus de- 
prive them of the necessaries of life? One would 
think that the widowed and fatherless hearts were 
sufficiently oppressed, without this additional 
weight. It would seem as if quiet and repose 
were more congenial to their lacerated spirits, 
than an ostentatious parade of grief, merely to 
satisfy the idle and unfeeling gazer, who is, per- 
chance, as careless of the deep and hopeless ago- 
ny it covers as if no real grief were there. 

Again, (and in cases extremely unlike the for- 
mer,) it is not unfrequently deceptive in the high- 
est degree. Custom compels us to put on the 
semblance of sorrow, when there is not a sentiment 
of it within. This is a wicked and cruel mockery. 
It degrades the pretended mourner, and casts con- 
tempt on the memory of the dead. Is it proper, 
nay, is it honest, to pretend grief, when not only 
there is none, but when all know it ? I cannot 
think it is. And ought we as honest men, still more 
as Christians, ought we to give to a custom so 
fraught with guilt, our countenance and support ? 
But what will the world say of us? Custom 
constrains us. Let “ the world” rail ; none but the 
inconsiderate can misjudge you. And are the 
fetters of custom stronger than the demands of 
conscience and of reason and of truth? Ten 
years since “ custom constrained” you to present 
to every friend who crossed your threshold a 
glass of fiery poison, as a mark of respect and 
friendship. Butthis custom, thanks to the im- 
proved state of public opinion, is among things 


obsolete. And why may not a change be produ- 
ced here? To us this appears feasible. In my 


next number, Mr Editor, I propose to consider the 
subject further. REFORMER. 


{For the Boston Observer.) 
A HINT. 

Mr Epriror—There is one department of 
a religious paper, which I should be glad to see 
more abundantly supplied than it has been thus 
far in the Observer. Cannot you give us more 
articles on personal religion? We are glad to 
have good expositions of doctrine, sound explana- 
tions of Scripture, instructive articles on Sunday 
schools, and scraps of religious intelligence. But 
we also want nutriment for the life within—plain, 
earnest inculeation of duty, just views of the 
spiritual character, and illustrations of the power 
and peace of godiiness. Perhaps such articles, 
brief, yet pithy, serious but not dull, are among 
the most difficult to write; still they would be so 
acceptable and so useful, that a little time might 
well be spent in their preparation. One way 
occurs to me, in which such matter might be fur- 
nished without trouble to any one. Every min- 
ister must have many sermons, parts only of 
which would satisfy him upon a perusal months 
after their delivery. He never, therefore would 
wish to preach them again ; yet he would find in 
them paragraphs or pages of sound and edifying 
matter, — passages of just the right length for 
articles in a weekly paper. I once knew a series 
of such contributions taken from the manuscripts 
of a clergyman ; these were read with satisfaction, 
and I believe with profit. May not some of your 
clerical readers make use of this hint to your 
advantage and to the gratification of A. ET AL. 


A pure, simple and elevated religion is the 
only preservation against superstition. | Supersti- 
tion is the corrupted fruit of the religious instinct. 


SUNDAT SCHOOLS. 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG TEACHER. 
[Extract from a letter to a young friend juct engaging in 
a Sunday School.] 

The first object in teaching at Sunday school, 
is to awaken the activity of their own minds on 
spiritual things;— ji. e. on things appertaining 
to the spirit of man — contradistinguished from 
his body. The only*way to do this, is to ask 
them questions ; — and perhaps you cannot begin 
better, than to ask each of your scholars what he 
or she comes to Sunday school for. If they hesi- 
tate, you can ask them if they come to learn to 
play ball ? or to get things to eat or drink, &c, ?— 
or to learn geography or grammar? until at last, 
you bring them round to the point of saying, that 
they come to learn how to think rightly, to feel 
rightly, and to act rightly. 

You can then commence another series of ques- 
tions, such as whether it is the body or the mind 
that eats, drinks, thinks, &c. until they show that 
they discriminate the functions of spirit and body. 
When they have done this, you can ask them 
whether they think you have come to assist their 
bodies or spirits? or, whether they think you 
have come to bring sugar-plums, clothes, &c. for 
their bodies; or to bring thoughts and feelings for 
their minds? Then ask them, how they think 
you can bring thoughts and feeling ? — whether 
you can bring them in your pockets — or how ? 
At last when you have got their attention com- 
pletely roused, you can tell them that you bring 
these thoughts and feelings wrapped up in words 
and ask them if they ever before thought how 
important words were? You can enlarge here, 
and perhaps go back and speak again of the im- 
mense power of thoughts and feelings. You can 
ask them questions which will bring up some oc- 
casions when they have exerted great will — or 
felt strong passion — leading them to overcome 
obstacles, and thus show them the power of the 
invisible spirit within them, over their bodies, — 
and over the powers of the outward world. 
Having convinced them that thoughts and feelings 
are great powers, — you can then speak of those 
small words which awaken in others these thoughts 
and feelings, — and fix their’ attention on their 
importance. You can then enforce the duty of 
looking at words, and of endeavoring to see what 
thoughts and feelings they are intended to convey. 
You can tell them that you shall speak the words 
which are to fill their spirits full of right thoughts 
and feelings, and that they must listen and think 
what they mean,—and keep their bodies still and 
quiet, so that their minds may work. You can 
illustrate the subject on the spot, by naming cer- 
tain words, and asking them— what picture is 
formed in their minds, or what feeling comes up. 
Try such words as garden, rose, tree, some ludi- 
crous image which will excite the feeling of 
mirth, &c. 

Last Sunday I had a stupid looking child come 
into my class, who would not answer any ques- 
tion I put to her. At last I asked her in what 
street she lived, — what kind of a house, — how 
many windows in front, — what sort of a_house 
was opposite, &c. till she had furnished me with 
quite a picture. Then I undertook to describe it 
back to her, and put in things from my own imag- 
ination, that she might correct me—and at last I 
asked her if it was all pictured out in her mind, 
so that she seemed to see it? She smiled and 
said yes. I then told her that her words had put 
that picture into my mind, because I tried to see 
in my mind what she was telling of. I then asked 
her if that picture was anywhere in the school- 
room? and looked about and asked her if she 


would show it to me. She said “it was inside of 
her mind.” And so your mind can paint pictures 
on itself, said 1? “ Yes.” Well, when you go 
home will you take a pencil and draw that 
picture on paper — and then paint it and bring it 
to Sunday school? “IJ can’t paint?” Oh yes 
you can; you have painted a picture in your 
mind, cannot your hand copy it? “No.” Well, 
TI suppose it could not at first; it would take a 
good while to make your hand go right to make a 
picture. You know you cannot make your fin- 
gers sew as nicely as you want to, till you try a 
great deal; but, by trying, some people learn to 
copy the pictures in their minds. But the mind 
is the perfect painter. J then asked her if she 
had any other pictures in her mind but that one 
of her house? She said, yes. I then told her 
that those pictures would stay when all those 
houses were destroyed, and when her body was 
destroyed. Evenif they seemed to be rubbed out 
of her mind a little while, they would come back, 
that the pictures the mind painted, lasted always ; 
for the mind painted them on itself. I then called 
their attention to the fact (which the whole class 
had observed) that old people remembered and 
told about their youth more than anythingelse. J 
showed her that when she died, her body would 
crumble away—and only her mind be left, full of 
such pictures as she had chosen to put into it when 
she was alive, and then she could not get away from 
her thoughts—she would have no body to go tosleep 
in, or to divert herself with, she would be all soul. 
“ Supposing you were now all soul — how would 
it be with you,—pleasant ?” She did not reply. 

I then told her that what made people happy 
or unhappy, was the sort of pictures they got into 
their minds, I asked her if she had had any 
breakfast this morning. She said yes. I asked 
her if she could make a picture in her mind of 
how she looked when she sat there. She said, 
yes ; —and then I told her that she could always 
make a picture of herself; whatever she was do- 
ing; and if she had a great many pictures of her- 
self doing wrong — it would certainly make her 
very unhappy — for whatever was the pleasure of 
doing wrong at the time, it was never pleasant. to 
remember it. 

I then told her that I came there to put as 
many beautiful pictures into her soul as I could, 
and to show her how to do it for herself; but it 
was by words I was to do it all, and 1 asked her 
if she would think about my words? She prom- 
ised—and_ her face became perfectly illuminated 
before I had finished. Does not this give you a 
hint how to begin ? Lee d 


== 


ENCSLLEEGBNCE. 


{From the Correspondent of the N. Y. Observer.] 


WELCH RELIGION. 


London, Jan. 19th, 1835.— “Come and take 
tea with us at five o’clock,” said a very excellent 
and pious Welch lady to me yesterday, at the 
close of morning worship, in one of the chapels 
of London “and my husband will accompany you 
to the Borough (Welch) Chapel, where you pro- 
pose to go. We shall be able to introduce you to 
Mr Williams, the preacher for the evening; to 
Mr Roberts, who will also take part in the services ; 
and to two or three other Welch ministers, whom 
we expect.” 

The husband of this lady, while we were cross- 
ing Southwark Bridge to the chapel after tea, 
said to Mr Roberts, one of the preachers: “ You 
must give us the substance of your sermon in 
English, as our friend here (meaning myself) does 
not understand Welch. I have spoken to Mr 
Williams, who has promised to do the same.” 


s 


bears no comparison. 
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« What,” I said, “you do not gravely mean so ?” 
“Certainly.” “But that is a distinction I had 
never expected ; and besides I go to Guilford street 
this evening to hear Welch, and not English.” 
The Welch are a very religious people — more 
so than the Scotch, or the people of New England. 
There is perhaps no other christian people in the 
world, who manifest so much religious suscepti- 
bility, or who ean, as a body, be brought so much 


under its power. 
people, spread over a surface of 150 miles by 80, 


or 5,200,000 acres, parts of which present some of 


the finest mountain scenery in Great Britain. 
The Welch are relics of the ancient Britons, who 
fled to the country, which they now occupy, when 
Britain was invaded by the Saxons; they contin- 
ued an independent people, under their own kings, 
till 1283, when their last prince, Llewellin, being 
vanquished and slain, they were united to Eng- 
land under Edward I. The oldest son of the 
king of England, since Edward II. has always 
been created Prince of Wales, to satisfy the feel- 
ing of the Welch of their right in the Monarchy, 
&e., Edward IL. having been born among them. 

The Welch, for the most part, speak their own 
language, and cultivate Welch literature. They 
are proud of their antiquity, and think, that in 
this particular, they are one of the most venerable 
nations in the world. Their attachment to their 
own language is remarkable ; I am inclined to 
the opinion, which they possess, that it is capable 
of being employed with a power over the feelings 
and passions, with which the English language 


and preaching would seem to prove this. 
most cultivated men have a disgust for the Eng- 
lish, compared with their own native tongue, not- 


withstanding they may be as much used to one as 
to the other — more especially, if they are poetic 


in their temperament. 


Poetry and religion may be said to have a home 
in the affections of the Welch, unrivalled else- 


where. 


THE “ EEISTEDDFOD” OR SITTING OF THE BARDS, 

As among some of the ancient nations, Poetry 
as a_ profession. 
There are many men of a very high order of 


intellect and of general culture, who devote them- 
Welch Poetry is 


is still cultivated in Wales, 


selves exclusively to this art. 
especially patronized by the nobility and gentry 


of the Principality, and by the ;Royal family of 


England. Annually there is held an “ Eeistedd- 
fod,” or sitting of the Bards, a grand Literary 
festivity, at which some members of the Royal 
family are always present, with a representation 
of the Literati of England, and the most cultivat- 
ed men of the Principality. The prizes for the 
best productions in Welch poetry are distributed 
on the occasion and the most excellent of the 


bards is publicly crowned by the representative of 


the royal family. Some of the productions are 
recited by the authors, and received with more, 
or less, and often with great enthusiasm, accord- 
ing to their merits. Sometimes the same piece is 
read in three or four several Janguages—as for 
example, in Welch, in English, in Greek, and in 
Latin — for the purpose of comparing the beau- 
ties and power of the different tongues; and the 
enthusiasm of the assembly always decides in 
favor of the Welch. On these occasions at least, 
there is nothing like that. 


THE “ CYMANFA ?— 


Are great religious assemblies, or conyocations, 
held for several days continuously in different 
parts of the Principality, in the summer season. 
On account of the great numbers who assemble, 
they being from 10,000 to 20,000, they are obliged 
of necessity to hold their meetings out of doors. 


They are about a million of 


The effects of their poetry 
Their 


They are, I suppose, not unlike the Camp-meet- 
ings of America, being generally larger assem- 
blies. I have heard much said of the power of 
the Welch preachers over these assemblies; and 
certainly from all accounts, it must be very great. 
All the world has heard of the Welch “ Jumpers ;” 
but I do not speak of them ; they are pretty much 
over and done, as all animal ecstasies of that kind 
are ordinarily transient. But notwithstanding, 
the poetic temperament of the Welch is yet ex- 


ceedingly susceptible of being influenced by 


religion ; the power of their own language, em- 
ployed upon the most sublime and touching of all 
themes, overcomes them; and their preachers 
have a dominion over their affections, which is 
irresistible. I am now speaking, of course, of 


the ordinary instrumentality of language, in its 
power over the mind and heart, when the themes 
are advantageous for effect; and we know very 


well, that with Christians, who love religion, and 
with those who have had a christian education 


and respect it, there are no themes, properly 


handled, which are calculated to have so much 
dominion over the soul, as those of the Evangel- 
ical volume. 

The Welch are a people by themselves ; they 
are bound together by the strong national and 
sympathetic cords of society; and there is no 
common bond among them, that is so strong as 
that of religion. With the politics of the Empire, 
happily, they have little to do; but in religion all 
are taught. The poison of modern infidelity has 
hardly found its passage into Wales. The people 
generally believe in Christianity, and respect it; 
and from their easy poetic and religious suscep- 
tibilities, there is more or less of superstition 
among them, as might be expected in their com- 
paratively rude and uncultivated condition. 


The common centres of their society are the 
churches and chapels; but the “ Cymanfa,” or 
great religious convocations, are what they make 
the most of. These seem to have taken the place 
of “the feasts of the Saints,” as they used to be 
called in England, being of Roman Catholic 
origin, and which are still observed in many parts 
of England, in honor of the particular “ Saints” 
after whom the parish churches are called, as for 
example: St John’s; St Mark’s; St Nicholas’s ; 
&c. &c. IT remember once in Yorkshire to have 
observed great crowds of people about the public 
houses on the Sabbath, apparently amusing them- 
selves as if it were a holiday. On inquiring the 
cause, I was told it was “ Saint’s Day ;” and that 
it would extend to the third, or fourth day of the 
week —at which time the common people are 
accustomed to have great mirth. All Episcopal 
churches in our country, I believe, are called 
after some of the Calendar Saints, but fortunately 
this particular custom has not been transferred 
there ; and it appears to have greatly declined in 
England. 

I was tolé by a Welch minister today, who is 
good authority, that the “ Cymanfa” of Wales 
have succeeded to these “ Saints’ Days,” or Fes- 
tivities ; that the people, who had been accustomed 
for ages to assemble in each parish on the calen- 
dar week appointed for the purpose, for social 
and merry occupations, having generally fallen off 
from the Established Church, demanded a substi- 
tute; and that the “Cymanfa” are really and 
truly the things that have taken the place of them. 
The “ Cymanfa,” however, although they are still 
great social occasions, on which the people in the 
vicinity of the place of meeting lay themselves 
out for the display and exersise of their hospi- 
tality towards their friends, who come from a 
distance, are yet strictly and properly religious 
meetings — having been made such by the influ- 
ence and zeal of the Welch ministers. The 


ministers, I am told, would generally be glad to 
dispense with them, as they do not think them, 
on the whole, most advantageous to the interests 
of religion ; but there is a kind of social intoxi- 
cation in these large convocations, to which a 
people, so retired from the more stirring scenes of 
the world, and rarely assembling in great multi- 
tudes, are strongly attached. It is certainly to 
the great credit of the Welch ministry, and proves 
that the principality has undergone no inconsid- 
erable religious reformation, that they have been 
able to redeem. these large assemblies of the people 
from their former corruptions, so far as to make 
them innocent, and perhaps usefni. 

The preachers have great power over the people 
on these occasions; their language is peculiarly 
favorable for out-of-door effort; their lungs are 
stentorian, and capable of bringing back echoes 
from the sides of the mountains; the people are 
animated by the pastoral, or moral, or craggy 
scenery, with which they are surrounded; the 
heavens over their heads are an emblem of the 
residence of the God whom they worship, and of 
the final home, which they are taught to hope for ; 
they delight to hear the voice of prayer ascend 
from the place where they stand to that throne 
above them, from which nothing but the stars and 
empyrean blue divides ; and when all the voices 
of such a vast concourse are united in their relig- 
ious anthems, the whole creation seems to be 
praising God. I heard a Welch minister say, 
that he has known an assembly of this kind, appa- 
rently so transported with the effect of their own 
singing, as to repeat the last couplet of the last 
stanza of a hymn for a whole half hour, with in- 
creasing, with the most perfectly enrapt enthusiasm ! 
This repetition is more apt to occur, when the 
hymn terminates with something like a “halle- 
lujah.” This would seem like Handel’s hallelujah 
chorus, a strain of ecstasy, that is reluctantly 
brought to a close. Impromptu, extemporaneous 
feeling is much encouraged and indulged in, in 
the religious assemblies of the Welch. I have 
listened to accounts of the eflects of preaching 
and of devotional exercises on these great occa- 
sions, almost incredible. They seem, at least, to 
prove, that there is much and a quick religious 
feeling among the Welch; and we cannot doubt, 
that there is a great deal of genuine religion there 
— a leaven, which, we may hope, will ultimately 
purify the mass. 


BOSTON OBSARVL Ro 


THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 19, 1835. 


MODE OF PRINTING THE BIBLE.—‘ COIT’S 
ARRANGEMENT.” 


It is now generally understood, we suppose, that our 
present division of the Bible into chapters and verses is 
a modern invention. The book was originally written, 
as other books were, and are, without minute divisions. 
However convenient these divisions may be for reference, 
there are some grave objections to them, especially in 
the form in which they are given in our Bibles now in 
general use. They are made without judgment, and 
with very little attention to the sense and connexion of 
the several parts of the discourse or argument. The 
text suffers greatly, and is rendered unnecessarily ob- 
scure, in consequence. 

The usual mode of printing these divisions, too, in so 
many little sections, as the Bible contains verses, is 
exceedingly unfortunate, for it gives the book a fragmen- 
tary appearance. The common reader is too apt to 
regard each verse as containing a distinct and independ- 
ent apothegm or proposition, and hence is perpetually led 
astray from the true meaning, or at best has a very im- 
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and “ stereotyped,” too. Ina preface of some pages, not 
written in the best taste, he has told us what he has 
attempted. He professes to take for his standard the 
received version of King James’ translators, not however, 
as he freely acknowledges, in the condition in which 
they left it, but as it stood after it had undergone revis- 
ions, corrections and emendations, during the space of 
more than one hundred and fifty years. 


perfect conception of it. There is no writing, ancient 


or modern, but must suffer if treated in the same way. 
Let any one take a modern composition, a letter, or 
speech, or biographical sermon, for example, and break 
it up into minute fragments, or verses of two or three 
lines, and sometimes a line, or even half a line each, 
preparatory to reading it, and in this form sit down to 
peruse it; the embarrassment he will feel at every step This, he says, 
he has “ generally followed, with constant reference to 
ancient and modern English Bibles, and to the Hebrew 
and Greek originals.”’ 


of his progress, will enable him to form some conception 
of the disadvantage under which the Bible is now read. 
The best performance would lose, in appearance, half its 
beauty, force and spirit, if subjected to such a process. 
By obliterating the marks of division in the text, and 


Of the number of alterations, or 
‘“emendations,”’ adopted in consequence of such reference 
to versions and originals, we are not informed. The 
punctuation of the King James’ version Dr Coit treats 
with very little respect, though in fact as much a part of 
the version as the words, for the sense, as every one 
knows, is materially affected by the nature and position 
of the points. On the whole, we think he had done 
better to have expunged from his title page the expression, 
“ By the command of King James I.” 
has given us is not in truth that of King James’ wansla- 


printing the discourse, or narrative right on, as we should 
say, subject only to such divisions as the sense seems to 
require, while the numbers denoting the chapters and 
verses are thrown into the margin, the difficulty last 
mentioned is obviated, while the facilities for reference 
are retained. ‘Chis is what Dr Coit has done, in his 
edition of the Bible recently issued, with an exception, The version he 
we shall presently notice, in regard to his paragraphs 
or sections. So far he has rendered good service to the | tors, and we like, as a general rule, to hear things called 
But we regret exceedingly that he should have | by their right names. 


He would have laid 


ublic. 
ha himself bound to stop here. How could Dr Coit have committed the egregious 
the public under far greater obligation, had he, following | blunder of attributing “ the division into verses (at least 
as respects the Old Testament)” to Athias, a Jew of 
Amsterdam, “in his edition of the Hebrew Bible, pub- 
lished as late as 1661; many years’ (the italics are his 
own) “ after the oldest College in this new world had been 
established ”’ 2? Now, in preparing his edition of the Bible, 
Dr Coit must have had before him several English ver- 
sions, which contained the “ division into verses,’ and 


published before Athias was born. 


the example of Professor Palfrey, given us the version 
of King James’ translators accommodated to a correct 
Greek text. 


We see not why we should go on, year after year, 
printing and circulating as the “ word of God,” what 
every one who has attended to the subject knows, orig- 
inally formed no part of the Bible. ‘This is not the way 
The version of King’s 
men, the first edition of which was published in 1611, 
contained it, and so did several of the preceding versions. 
Its origin, in fact, is traced to the fifteenth century. 


in which we proceed in regard to any other book, of the 
most trifling value. We endeavor to ascertain what the 
author really wrote, and in giving a new edition, print 
from the most accurate copies which can be obtained, or . ou ; 
rather print what, upon a comparison of all the copies The division of the New Testament into verses, Dr 
Coit proceeds very gravely to tell us, is somewhat older, 
being made by Robert Stephens, “‘a printer, who published 
a New Testament in 1551.” And he makes himself 
exceedingly merry at the idea, that we should owe the 
“ shape,’’ or ‘¢ costume’’ of our present B.ble, to a “* Cath- 
Were 
this true, which, as we have seen, is not, we do not know 
that the divisions are any the better or worse for being 
made by a Cardinal, a Jew, or a printer. If they are 


good and useful, let them be retained; if not, if they 


within our reach, we have reason to suppose constituted 
the original text, as far as it can now be recovered. 
Why should we not do the same in regard to the Bible? 
If we feel any sincere reverence for it, must we not be 
solicitous that our copies of it should contain exactly 
what the several writers of it set down, as far as we can olic Cardinal, a Jew, and a travelling printer.” 
ascertain it. Ifanything has been taken away from what 
was originally written, let us picusly restore it ; and if 
anything has been added, by the ignorance or careless- 
ness of copyists or printers, let us, in the name of truth 


Why not? Is it of less conse- obscure and often mar the sense, this is reason enough 


for obliterating them from the text, and throwing the 
numerals into the margin. 


and religion, expunge it. 
quence to us to possess a correct copy of the Bible than 


a correct copy of Homer or Virgil ?—Of less consequence There is no need of an appeal 


to anti-Catholic or anti-Jewish prejudices on the subject. 
Dr Coit, though he has expunged the division into 
verses, has broken up the text into “ short paragraphs,” 


to us to ascertain what Moses, or David, or Isaiah, or 
Matthew, or John, or Paul really wrote, than what 
Yet, 


should a publisher in issuing an edition of the works of 


Ovid, or Terence, or Horace, or Cicero wrote? 
not in accommodation to the sense, but because “ short 


paragraphs,” as he tells us, ‘are better suited toa majority 
For such readers as want the Bible broken 
into fraginents, perhaps the old division into verses would 
do as well as any. 


any one of the last named writers, follow a text admitted 
”» 


by all competent critics to be exceedingly faulty, he of readers. 


would soon receive a rebuke from public sentiment, 
The 
truth is, we treat the Bible, in some sense, with less 


which he would not be likely speedily to forget. 


But we must conclude. Dr Coit has placed some brief 
respect than we treat any other book. It is a record of annotations of his own in the foot margin, and applauds 
himself not a little for having resuscitated the preface of 
King James’ translators. We are willing the Doctor 
should “ enjoy a few grains of satisfaction,” to adopt his 
own expression, in view of what he has done. It is all 


A writer in the Christian Examiner, however, as 


Divine Revelation, but being handed down through a 
long succession of ages, and, until within a comparatively 
short period, written off by hand, to supply the demand 
for additional copies, (the art of printing being unknown) 
this record has undergone some slight changes, as,¢of 
necessity it must have done. All we ask is thatitshould 
be restored, as nearly as possible, to its original state— 


right. 
we remember, not long since, pronounced the same pref- 
ace, which is understood to have been the production of 
Myles Smith, “a wretched piece of affectation and 
pedantry.”’ Dr Coit, it seems, does not think so, 


restored to what it was, when it came from the hands 


of the several writers. Yet, people go on, to repeat our 


former expression, year after year, to print and distribute 
Bibles, which, as every one certainly who is fit to be a 
teacher of religion is aware, contain what the Apostles 
and other writers of the holy book never wrote, and 
those who should know better countenance the imposition. 

We regret that Dr Coit should have so far succumbed 
to foolish prejudices, as to give us the old corrupt text, 


CLERICAL DUTIES. 


The opinions of Ram Mohun Roy, as reported by our 
valued correspondent, in. our last number, upon the 
importance of the due performance by clergymen, of 
their pastoral and social duties, strike us as very just, 
and worthy of the consideration of the whole Christian 


community. The influence which a clergyman may 
exert, by judicious friendly intercourse with his people, 
is greater than is generally supposed, on account of its 
not being immediate and striking, like that of an elo- 
quent and powerful sermon. The public exercises of 
religion often fail of their desired result, because the 
mind of the hearer is not in a proper frame, or because 
the topics are foreign from his usual habits of thought, 
or are discussed in a manner offensive to the taste; but 
where there is constant personal intercourse of a reli- 
gious character between a clergyman and his people, 
he cannot fail of finding golden opportunities of spiritual 
improvement, when the heart is open to the ‘sweet 
influences” of divine truth. Affliction generally dis- 
poses even the worldly-minded to lend an ear to the 
hopes and consolations of Christianity, and at such @ 
season, the good seed, sown by a judicious and friendly 
hand, may take root and grow, and bear fruit an hundred 
fold, though on ordinary occasions, and with ordinary 
means, it might have fared no better than that which was 
east upon the rocks and the way side. Religious 
counsel and instruction given in conversation, has, 
too, a directness and personal application (as, of course, 
it will be adapted to each individaal’s wants and neces- 
sities) which makes the mind grasp it closer, and retain 
it longer, than the vague generalities of a sermon. A 
man may forget what is addressed to him in common 
with a thousand others, but will be likely to remember 
what is said to and meant for him alone. 


These things are important to be considered by lay- 
men, as well as clergymen. If a society makes exces~ 
sive demands upon the time and faculties of a clergyman 
in regard to the public ordinances of religion, they must 
not complain, if they do not often see him at their 
houses. Our parishes require too much head-work 
from their clergymen, as a general rule ; that is to say, 
including the numerous demands which society at large 
makes upon their time by its various literary and 
benevolent associations and enterprises, and which he 
cannot well refuse to answer, without violating his 
duty and impairing his influence. If we expect our 
clergymen to preach constantly, new and good sermons, 
to support religious periodicals, to lecture frequently, to 
take an active part in the temperance cause, in the cir- 
culation of the Bible, in moral and religious education 
generally, and in various other objects—all excellent 
—all important—we cannot expect them to find much 
time for friendly religious intercourse and conversation. 

We express the above opinions, with the diffidence of 
one, who has had no personal experience of clerical 
labors, but from our observation as laymen, we are con- 
vinced, that increased opportunities for intimate inter- 
course between the pastor and flock cannot fail of being 
attended with beneficial results to both. 


More or Dr Bercuer ann unis Seminary.—A cor- 
respondent of the Chilicothe Gazette, said by the editor 
to be a“ highly respectable member of the Presbyterian 
Church,” thinks that the Lane Seminary should here- 
after be called by its appropriate name, viz: “New 
Haven Divinity Seminary,’ and not a “ Presbyterian 
Theological School.” “ The Presbyterians,” he says, 
“ willacknowledge no such institution as the Lane Sem- 
inary, while headed by such a man as Dr Beecher.” It 
is time, we think, the Doctor should begin to look about 
him. 


Asytum ror Orrnopoxy.—Orthodoxy, now exiled 
from the Andover Institution, from New Haven, and 
from the Lane Seminary under Dr Beecher, according 
to the Philadelphia Presbyterian, has at length found 
an “asylum” in the Theological School and College of 
South Hanover in the “great Western Valley.” “This 
College,’ we are told, presents her claims, because the 
present is a time of rebuke and defection in the Presby- 
terian Church, and because it is believed that the rela- 
tion which the ‘great Western Valley’ bears to the 
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the future character of that Church, is of the most 
stupendous character.” 

Poor persecuted orthodoxy! Really we cannot help 
feeling some compassion for her in this hour of her 
trouble and sadness, and hope she may take a little 
comfort in her new found retreat. 


SUMMART. 


Tne Ixriper 1s Otp AcE.—In a recent number of 
the Commercial Advertiser, we notice the following 
letters communicated by Grant Thorburn, the seedsman 
in Liberty street, the original of Galt’s ‘“ Laurie Todd.” 
Mr Thorburn is a Scotchman and a Presbyterian, and 
is distinguished for his strong attachment to the sound 
principles of the Christian religion, which he has often 
vindicated in conversation and in print against the 
objections of Tom Paine and his followers, with several 
of whom Mr 'T. was associated in early life. If any 
wish to know what comforts infidelity has in store for 
her followers, even in this life, if they live to be old, 
these letters will inform them.—JV. Y. Observer. 

To Mr Grant Thorburn : i : ‘ 

“ Dear and respected Friend—I am still kept in this 
present state of existence, put into motion by some great 
unknown power, which we call God—but completely 
tired of life. Death to me would be a welcome messen- 
ger. Providence, chance, or fate, has highly favored 
you, and frowned on me. It ’s one of the hardest 
things in the world, for a man to make known his 
wants, even to his best friends. 1 am at present in 
distress, &c. Wishing you every happiness God has 
to bestow, I remain your old shop mate, 

Wn. Carver, 147 Leonard street.” 


I called at the above number, up stairs. There was 
no article of value in the room, except his coffin,—this, 
he said, was made a present to him. I asked him from 
whom he now received the most assistance. He an- 
swered, from the Methodist, and other religious and 
benevolent societies. Says I,were you at the last anni- 
versary dinner of Thomas Paine’s birth day? I was. 
How many sat down to dinner? He answered, above 
two hundred, and a number of them were rich and 
respectable. And, says I, I suppose they were all gen- 
uine freethinkers. Says he, I presume they all believe 
as I do in these matters. Says I, William, you are an 
old champion in that cause ; it ’s now forty years since 
Elihu Palmer made a convert of you in the old assembly 
room in William street. It’s a pity they should now 
let you starve. I advise you to speak to one of the 
leaders of the sect, to propose to the society when met, 
that’ each member drop into a box placed inside of the 
room three cents, when he comes to the weekly meet- 
ing, and this shall go to your support. Now, if no more 
than the two hundred who were at dinner put in their 
three cents, this will give you six dollars per week. 
The rich and respectable, will never miss it, and to the 
working men it will only be the price of a small glass 
per week. William is a real object of charity; he is 
now in his 78th year, helpless and hopeless. The Chris- 
tian from duty, and the philanthropist from feeling, will 
no doubt call and see him ; and those who wish to study 
nature, and watch the wayward wanderings of the hu- 
man mind, will in him find a subject worthy of their 
contemplation. Yours, Grant THORBURN. 

Hallett’s Cove, 16th Feb. 1835. 


To the Editor of the New York Evangelist. 

On Saturday, the 28th of Febuary, the steamboat 
New Castle left Philadelphia with a large number of 
passengers on board for Baltimore. Owing to the ice in 
the Delaware the boat was impeded on her course, and 
some of her machinery not working with usual freeness, 
the boat must have remained in the ice during the night 
had not the steamer Emerald, of Wilmington, taken us 
in tow, and conveyed the Baltimore passengers to New- 
Castle. As it was, the passengers reached New-Castle 
too late for the rail road cars for Frenchtown. The num- 
ber of the passengers being so great, and stages not to be 
procured to convey them to Baltimore, many of them 
were under the necessity of remaining at New-Castle. 
This disappointment created a great variety of expression 
from the different individuals. Some profanely indulged 
in cursing the Rail Road Company—others mused in 
sullen silence, but indicated by their countenances their 
disappointment and displeasure. Others, still, looking 
forward to the probability of their having to remain in 
New-Castle until the rivers should again open, entered 
into the law question as to the liability of the Company 
for the expenses of the passengers while they might be 
upon their route. But others with good cheer, accom- 
modated themselves to their circumstances. Good 
rooms were secured, and in the course of the evening 
the house became quiet and comfortable. 

It will appear from the following lines that there was 
one passenger who indulged his feelings in a different 
way. ‘Those lines were written on the cover ofa Bible 


found in the room which had been vacated by some one 
of the family for his accommodation. hey at least 
show, that there is a companion that may be found in 
scenes of disappointment and loneliness, to yield conso- 
lation and happiness to a mind that sympathises in the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 


“ Room No. 13, Feb, 28, 1835. 
«Sacred treasure, glad | find thee 
Where I end this day of storm, 
Wearied, chilled, a passing stranger, 
Hither on my way I’m come. 
Sad and lorn [ sought this chamber, 
Disappointed on my way, 
But I cease to feel a stranger, 
When my eye fails full on thee. 


«Thou canst warm the heart that loves thee, 
Though ‘tis chilled by wind and storm, 
Thou canst calm the heart that trusts thee, 
Though it heaves with care forlorn ! 
Welcome, then, thou best companion, 
Hearts forlorn and lone to cheer, 
Thine are charms of consolation 
That shall quell each swelling tear. 


PW ee 


Most of the passengers, after having been detained 
some two, some three, and sdme four days on their 
way, reached Baltimore, which is now crowded by 
strangers unable to depart on their several routes in 
consequence of the closing of the rivers. 

Yours, &c. Ree dass 

Cuurcu Reroxrm.—The following appointment is an- 
nounced in the London Gazette. 

Whitehall, Feb. 3.—The King has been pleased to di- 
rect tetters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, ap- 
pointing his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Lyndhurst, the Archbishop of York, the Earl of Har- 
rowby, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
the Bishop of Gloucester, Sir H. Peel, Mr Goulborn, 
Mr C. W. Wynne, Mr Hobhouse, and Sir Herbert Jen- 
ner, Knight, Commissioners for considering the state of 
the several diocesses in England and Wales, with refer- 
ence to the amount of their revenues, to the more equal 
distribution of episcopal duties and to the prevention of 
the necessity of attaching, by commendam to the bish- 
opricks, benefices with cure of souls; also for consider- 
ing the state of several cathedral and collegiate churches 
within the same, with a view to the suggestion of such 
measures as may render them most conducive to the 
efficiency of the Established Church; and for devising 
the best mode of providing for the cure of souls, with 
special reference to the residence of the clergy on their 
respective benefices. 


We can announce a fact which certainly all friends of 
reform—and of Church Reform—whatever may be the 
case with factitious clamorers for both, will rejoice to be 
assured of. The vacant prebendal stall of Westminster, 
worth agood £1,400 per annum, is not yet filled up, 
though a fortnight has elapsed since the death of Dr 
Sutton. Sir R. Peel bas determined that it shall not be 
filled up, and has placed it at the disposal of the ecclesi- 
astical commissioners. On the important and gratifying 
nature of this decision, formed by the Conservative 
Prime Minister, it would be needless to expatiate. It is 
an earnest of something, which we indeed have never 
doubted, but which many people, not doubting it perhaps 
any more than we did, have nevertheless stubbornly de- 
nied—that Sir R. Peel designs for the country a real, 
downright, effective, and unflinching reform of the 
Church of England.— Times. 


[From the Correspondent of the Boston Recorder. ] 
Parts, Jan. 26, 1835. 

The French Protestant preaching by no means in- 
cludes all the Protestant preaching at Paris. The 
number of English at Paris is very great, though there 
are no means of ascertaining the number. I have 
heard it estimated as high as forty thousand, and again 
as low as five thousand. I knew not what to choose as 
the mean. They are of all classes, from their loftiest 
nobles, to their poorest subjects. In addition, there are 
always about four or five hundred Americans in the 
city. Provision is made to some little extent to supply 
their wants, by the following chapels. 

The English Ambassador has a large chapel — allow- 
ed by especial privilege from the French government. 
Services are performed here twice every Sunday by 
Bishop Luscombe. The whole is invested with rather 
too much ceremony to suit American simplicity. 

At the Chapel Marbeuf, preaching is maintained 
twice on the Sabbath, with the Episcopal service, in an 
Evangelical manner. The Hotel where the chapel is 
located is the property of a rich man, once a Jew, who 
gives the use of the chapel gratuitously for English or 
French preaching. The present preacher is Mr Lovett, 
an Irishman, supported by the beneficence of Lord 
Roden, a staunch friend of the English church in its 
present relations. It is Mr Lovett’s wish to preach the 


whole of the gospel, with all the energy of his soul; _ 


but he is too much a man of study, to admit of his 
succeeding at all times, to convey the same signification 
that Paul would have done. His chapel, which will 
hold about four hundred, is nearly full. By an influ- 
ence proceeding from him in large part, has been estab- 
lished here what is called the ‘“ British Free School.” 


| In Paris are large numbers of poor English, composed 


of manufacturers, discharged grooms, etc. whom vari- 
ous circumstances induce to remain here. These 
children, through the wilful or necessary neglect of 
their parents, were growing up so ignorant, that they 
could not even speak English. One hundred and 
twenty come to this daily charity school, where they 
are brought under the influence of religious instruction. 
The only religious book employed is the Bible, and 
hence many Catholics are willing to send their children, 
More than one hour a day is employed in this study. 

There are two other places of worship for the Epis- 
copalians, but I can say little about them, as they have 
little connexion in spirit with those who are united for 
the general spread of the gospel. 

In the Rue Bouloi, the English Wesleyans support 
a clergymen, Mr Newstead, who of course draws all of 
his numerous denomination. I was present one Sab- 
bath when the sacrament of the Lord’s supper was 
partaken of by thirty persons. They maintain also a 
weekly evening service. 

At the chapel Taitbout is held, every Sunday after- 
noon, what is called the English American service. 
Mr Wilks and Mr Mines, of Virginia, officiate alter- 
nately. This service, originating with Mr Bruen, was 
for a long time abandoned, when he found he could not 
have an audience of more than nine persons. It now 
probably averages more than a hundred, of whom 
perhaps one third are Americans. I know no one who 
would be better fitted for the station he holds to induce 
Americans to attend, either by his eloquent and fervid 
exhibition of the truth, or power of adapting himself 
to the peculiar circumstances of his hearers; but as a 
body, our countrymen are deaf to all appeals in favor 
of the observance of the Sabbath. A warning publish- 
ed in America would not reach those who are now 
here ; it might however awaken in the minds of some 
who have not yet crossed the Atlantic, a thought as to 
their duty, to resolve not to dare recklessly to accom- 
modate themselves to the maxims of the conduct of a 
people, who worship not even a god as perfect as those 
of the heathen. This is not said of any sect, but of 
the great mass of the people of Paris. If the services 
of an American clergyman continue to be retained 
here, we may expect a great change ; and that a French- 
man will not address you as they have done, “ Is there 
any religion in America?”’ For the idea is assiduously 
circulated by some, that the republican institutions of 
America and infidelity have an identity in their origin 
and in their perpetuity. 

The only remaining chapel for preaching in English 
is that of Mr Willmarth’s. All the Americans zealous 
for the support of the gospel were already connected 
with chapel Taitbout, when he commenced. Although 
he has not now encouragement to go on, his persever- 
ance will probably support him till better times shall 
appear. But preaching in English is not so directly his 
object, as that of establishing a school for Theological 
Education. 


Thursday, the second day of April next has been 
appointed by the Governor of New Hampshire, to 
be observed as a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer 
throughout that State. 


Erratum.—In the last Observer, in the middle column on the 
eightythird page, the closing part of the period, which ends in the 
fifteenth line, should read thus. ‘ the worthy object he had chosen, 
(brought forward into that clear and sober light, which is shed by 
mature experience and the prospect of death,) only caine to excite 
and satisfy his mind the more.” 


MARALBIS, 
In Brookline, Mr Ebenezer Richards to Miss Theoline, 
daughter of Thomas Tilden, Esq. 
’ _InScituate, Capt. Jolin Cushing to Miss Sarah C. Hos- 
kins. 


—— = eens 


In thie city, Mrs Christiana, wife of Mr Leavitt Gard- 
ner, 32. 

In South Boston, Mr Benj. J. Gurney, 67. 

In Salem, Mrs Hannah, wife of Mr Aaron Stevens, 46. 

In Beverly, Mr Roger Dempsy, 87. 

At Havana, drowned, 14th ult. William, youngest son 
of Maj. Timothy Frost, of Kennebunk, Me. 

Lost at sea, from on board brig Enterprize, Mr John 
Wyer, of this city, 2d.officer, 28. 

At Canton, Sept. 3, Mr Stephen Fogg, Jr. 21, son of Mr 
Stephen F. of Salem, Ist officer of ship Grotius. 

In Chicago, Ill. Dec. 15, Rev. Allen B. Freeman, 
Pastor of Chicago Baptist Church. 

In the vicinity of Waldesborough, N. C. 22d ult. Mrs 
Jane Jarman, 105 years. 
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{For the Boston Observer. ] 


TO MY ABSENT LITTLE BOY.—AUTUMN 


EVENING. 
My child, my bright, my darling boy, 


Thy father’s hope, thy mother’s joy, — 


Mine eye may not thy face behold, 
My arms may not thy form enfold, 


Mine ear must miss that soft, sweet voice, 


That bids my inmost heart rejoice, 
For land and wave, a weary space, 
Divide me from thy dwelling place. 


And thou, my beauteous boy, art sleep 


ing, 


Bland rest thy healthful senses steeping,— 


No ugly dream thy spirit scares, 
No haunting ghost of unlaid cares,— 
But visions of thy primal home, 


To glad thee, sweet one, smiling come, 


And cherub forms, a tiny band, 
Throng eager round to clasp thy hand 
And thou art loud in baby mirth, 
With these young visitants of earth, 
And lisping tales of sight and sound, 
That in thy mortal home are found, 
Of father’s dandlings, mother’s kisses, 
And all thy thousand little blisses, 
And urging them to come and prove, 
How gladsome earth and parents’ love 


And I in lonely musing sit, 

And fancy’s shapes around me flit; 
And thou, my darling boy, art here. 
Thy frolic shout rings in my ear, 
Thy tiny form, in untaught grace, 
Sweeps to and fro before my face ; 

I see the big blue eyes, that speak, 


? 


The rosy mouth, the smooth, plump cheek, 


The face so spiritually bright— 
All, all is pictured to my sight. 


I look abroad—but all is dumb, 
Save that the distant city’s hum 
Steals softened up, and the low roar 
Of waves, that gambol on the shore, 
And the faint rustle ’mid the leaves 
Of a vine trailing from the eaves, 
That whispers coy a glad reply 


To the ‘sweet South's” enamored sigh, 


Blend in a strain of soothing power— 
Fit concert for a musing hour. 


The clear, meek moon is forth on high, 


With troops of clouds, her company, 
That, from her chaste eye catching lig 
Show bright, e’en as herself is bright. 
So guilt, from its own nature won, 
Grows pure, when purely shone upon. 


Beautiful boy! be mine to see, 

In this fair moon a type of thee! 

Thy spirit’s light be drawn alone, 
From the Creation’s central Sun, 

And fall from thee, a guiding ray, 


ht, 


* 


On earth’s night-wanderer’s dubious way. 
And though life’s ills, cloud upon cloud, 
Come thronging round, thy soul to shroud, 
The faithful heart hath still the power, 


Its own inalienable dower, 


To bid these forms of gloom and wrath, 
Be heaven-bright shapes along its path. 


And when, dear boy, thy course is o’er, 


And mortal eye thou greet’st no more, 
Be blended then thy spirit’s flame, 
With the pure orb from which it came 
E’en as yon moon—her circuit ran— 


? 


Wanes, fades, and dies in the bright sun ! 


VILA 


* “As the stained web,”? &c.—Lalla Rookh. 


D. HH. B. 


COLLSCCLONRS. 


The Gambier Observer contains the following extract 
of a letter from Bishop McIlvaine, of Ohio, written at 
sea, near Liverpool. 


SCENE AT SEA. 


We have had pretty good evidence of what 
causes the destruction of so many vessels, suppos- 
ed to be lost by the violence of winds; and 
solid reason to value highly the great efforts of 
temperance societies among seamen. 


Our captain shipped his men on condition that 
they should bring no liquor on board, and with 
the promise of a drink per day, if they should be- 
have well. He especially charged the mates on 
the day of sailing, to search every man’s chest, 
and take away what liquor they could find. We 
had not been long under way before it was evi- 
dent that all were more or less stupified with 
drink. The man taking the soundings was too 
much “disguised” tobe trusted. Another, and 
another, was.put to the wheel to steer, and chang- 
ed for another, because too much _ intoxicated. 
One man being ordered to let go a rope, went to 
unfasten the hoops of the spanker. Four times 
the captain ordered a rope to be let go, and no one 
seemed to have sense enough to obey. The first 
mate was so much under the influence of a drunk- 
en fit, just passed, as to be unfit for duty. In this 
state of things, the captain went himself, and 
searched the chests for liquor. Every man had 
brought it on board. Some jugs were already 
emptied, others were still well charged. One 
man had a keg of 12 gallons. The boatswain 
had his supply, and each mate had laid in a store 
of poison. Thus were we prepared, indeed, for 
storms and dangers. A gale of wind might have 
found us without enough sober men to work the 
ship. How entirely are we in the hands of the 
Lord! The captain of course, collected the pre- 
cious stores; and now they make a goodly ap- 
pearance, locked up in one of the state-rooms of 
the cabin. The men have been denied their 
promised drink, and all seemed to be sober and 
steady. But a melancholy event, which the cap- 
tain ascribes to this liquor, has yet to be related. 

I was sitting on Sunday morning in the round- 


| house, too sick to move about, or to take interest 


in anything, the rain pouring upon deck, when I 
heard something fall, heavy and loud, as if some 
heavy timber from aloft had come down. Soon 
IT heard the mate ery, “call the captain.” 'The 
steward was soon at the captain’s state-room, with 
a fearful message, “Captain, one of the men has 
fallen from the yard.” I was so sick that I could 
not venture to see the poor fellow —knowing I 
could do no good. He had fallen from the mizen 
top sail yard — about fortyfive feet, his head was 
foremost, and struck the deck with a deadly force. 
He was taken up senseless, and continued so till 
night, when his immortal spirit took its flight. 
What a sudden call upon asinner to meet his God! 
The captain supposes he had not recovered 
enough from the effects of drink to know how to 
take care of himself when aloft. The next morn- 
ing, at eight o’clock, 1 was requested to officiate 
at the burial. It was the first I had ever witness- 
ed at sea. When I came on deck, the sailors and 
steerage passengers were all assembled at the side 
of the ship, near her middle. On a barrel which 
reached to the top of the bulwarks was a board 
laid, which extended over the sea; on the board 
lay the body, sewed up in canvas, and wrapped 
in the national flag, ready to plunge into its bound- 
less grave. My audience was comprised of Cath- 
olics, Protestants, Irish, English, Welch, Dutch, 
French, Swedes and Americans. The deceased 
sailor was a Swede, a young man of respectable 
parents now living in Stockholm, from whom he 


had run away. After ashort exhortation, feebly 
uttered, (for I was sick,) I began the burial ser- 
vice, which, however impressive on land, is 
deeply so in the solitude of the ocean, over so 
deep a sepulchre, amidst the roaring of the winds 
and the strife of bounding billows. At the words 
“we commit the body to the deep,” the two men 
standing by the corpse, raised one end of the 
board on which it lay, when it plunged into the 
foaming water which was swelling up the ship’s 
side making a horrid splash, and striking all hearts 
with solemnity. The spectators, as if they had 
not expected it, rushed to the bulwarks to see it 
sinking into the fathomless abyss—the surge 
rolled its huge mass over the place where it fell, 
the rapid ship swept away from the lonely re- 
mains of one who so lately had been managing 
her wings, while I continued the service: The 
earth and the sea shall give up their dead, &c. 
Thus ended the short, simple, but most solemn 
funeral at sea, the last, I hope, to be witnessed by 
me. But may be, the next may be mine! “So 
teach us to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom!” Desirous of improy- 
ing the opportunity to do some good to those on 
board, [went immediately to my trunk, and got 
out my tracts, which the sailors and steerage pas- 
sengers, though several of the latter are Irish 
Roman Catholics, received with expressions of 
thankfulness, and seemed to take pleasure in 
reading, 


One Tune ar a Time.—Step among your 
neighbors, reader, and see whether those of them 
who have got along smoothly, and accumulated 
property, and gained a good name, have not been 
men who bent themselves to one single branch of 
business ; who brought all their powers to bear 
upon one point, and built upon one foundation. 
It must be so. Go out in spring, when the sun is 
yet far distant, and you can scarcely feel the 
influence of his beams, scattered as they are over 
the wide face of creation ; but collect these beams 
to a focus, and they kindle up a flame im an 
instant. So the man that squanders his talents 
and his strength on many things, will fail to make 
an impression with either; but let him draw them 
to a point — let him strike at a single object, and 
it yields before him. 


There is much good sense in the following re- 
marks of an old English divine. “ When thou 
art in disputation engaged upon a just quarrel] to 
vindidate the truth of God, from heresie and dis- 
tortion, look unto thy heart, set a watch over thy 
tongue, beware of Wild-fire in thy zeale, take 
heed of this madnesse of thine evill nature. 
Much advantage the Devill may get even by dis- 
putations of the truth: When men dispute against 
those that oppose themselves, as the disciples 
against the Samaritans, with thunder and jire from 
heaven, with rayling and reviling speeches, such 
as the angell durst not give unto Satan himselfe, 
when men shall forget the Apostle’s rule to in- 
struct those that oppose themselves with meeknesse, 
and to restore those that are fallen with the spirit 
of meeknesse. When tongue shall be sharpened 
against tongue, and pen poysoned against pen, 
when pamphlets shall come forth with more teeth 
to bite, than arguments to convince, when men 
shall follow an adversary, as an undisciplined dog 
his game, with barking and bawling more than 
with skill or cunning, this is a way to betray truth, 
and to doe the Devill service under God’s clothes.” 
—New England Telegraph. 


The christian religion is the religion of the 
unseen world. Its kingdom is not of this world. 
The kingdom of laws, on the contrary, is of this 
world and of this world alone. 
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THE PASTOR’S VISITS.—No. I. 
THE SHIPWRECK.—NO. I. 


FOUNDED ON Fact. 


* How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery.” 


The warm mild days of the “ Indian Summer” 
had just left us, and the cool evening air of the 
New England Autumn had commenced, and 
began to make those who are among the forsaken, 
and poor, look around and see how far they 
were prepared to meet the cold winter, which the 
short day, the clouded sky, and chilly air remind- 
ed them was fast approaching. It was nearly 
dark, when I reached home, and my heart was 
cheered on entering my parlor with the sight of 
a pleasant fire, the first I had seen there for seme 
months. On entering | observed a stranger, and 
was told she had been some time waiting for me. 
I did not recognise the countenance, but there 
appeared something interesting about it, as I 
requested her to be seated. She was clad in a 
cloak, and though with that dress, there is little to 
attract one’s notice, yet there seemed to be a deep 
feeling and a modest, retiring appearance that 
made me anxious to know who this stranger 
could be. I soon ascertained that she had come 
by the recommendation of a friend, to see me, 
and ask my advice ;— in fact, that she was quite 
destitute and poor. Turn not away, reader, on 
my mentioning this, for though you may think 
you hear enough of poverty without reading 
about it, yet perhaps you may now be as well 
repaid for reading, as I was then for listening. 
She related a sad and pitiful story, and notwith- 
standing I generally do not listen to the most 
minute particulars, in these cases, at my home, 
yet in this case I listened patiently and long, till 
she finished, interrupting her only now and then, 
by asking a question. You will not wonder at 
this, for there is something in the narrative of many 
events which seems next to miraculous, and we 
feel when speaking with some individuals, as 
if we were conversing with those, who have been 
raised from the dead; and still more, there is a 
something, may I call it a sacred halo, thrown 
around truth, when uttered with native simpli- 
city, that charms and captivates, and we cannot 
but pay deference to it. 

It was such in this case.—I saw the deep 
traces of anxiety and care in the countenance 
before me ; the tear moistened the eye, and firm- 
ness seemed to be making its last effort, though 
with that gentleness which discovered to me plainly 
that in some school those lessons of propriety had 
been learned, and those manners acquired, which 
indicated better days, and a mother’s care. [I lis- 
tened —I reflected, believed. — At this perhaps 
some may wonder ; for it is best in these days of 
imposition, to be incredulous. And here I might 
enlarge and give some thoughts on the subject of 
imposture practised among us. But, far be this 
from me. I will only say, that it is well to be 
guarded,—when the long story is immediately 


commenced, and a vast deal is told, and so rapidly, 
that there is no ascertaining the beginning nor | 
end, and you have to ask many questions to learn 
either ; when great protestations of veracity are 
made ; when apparently greatly overcome, you 
have to use kind words to pacify the overwhelm- 
ing grief that is presented to you; when there is 
much hesitation, and they are inclined to with- 
draw as you grow inquisitive ; when by some 
remarkable event they are houseless, friendless, 
and alone in the wide city, and are thus at once 
compelled to ask aid; and when they have lived 
long in the city, and they come a stranger to you, 
and say they are compelled to beg, unforeseen 
things having occurred. In these cases be incred- 
ulous ;—reflect, and investigate. For true suffer- 
ing, generally softens and subdues, and the 
narrative of its woes is related with pain,—it seeks 
to hide them from the world, and would seem to 
live by mourning in silence over its trials and 
woes. It seeks those whom it has known long, 
and it is sure from them to find aid, if de- 
serving;—It takes the kind advice of friends 
cheerfully, and is willing to do whatever they 
may think best, and perceiving you a friend, and 
willing to listen to their tale of sorrow, they leave 
with you to decide and do what you may think 
proper. 

I found all this in the present applicant ; the 
story was short,—was simple, and affecting, and 
though as before remarked, I interrupted her oc- 
casionally, it was only, respecting minor matters, 
in her narrative, elicited by my interest in her 
story—There was an earnest looking in the face 
at every question proposed, and they were answer- 
ed with that calmness and promptness, that 
acquiescence to my suggestions respecting her 
condition, which fully satisfied me, and I was con- 
vinced. I did all that was necessary that night, 
and promised the next morning to visit the place 
where she resided. 

Early the next morning according to promise, 
I hastened to the house, to which she had direct- 
ed me. I went cheerfully, for a happy feeling 
glows within the soul, when an _ opportunity 
is offered where we can aid a suffering fellow 
being. A feeling that quickens the step, imparts 
to us at once a knowledge of the happiness that 
flows from doing good, and from observing that 
divine command, to “ love one another.”—Turning 
into a narrow passage, leading from A— street, as 
directed, I met a Jad and inquired if Mrs C. lived 
there,—* yes,” he replied, very civilly, and run- 
ning into the house, before me, said “this way, 
sir.” I followed him up two pair of stairs, and 
was ushered into a small and dark room, where [I 
was met by the woman, I had seen the evening } 
before. She handed me a broken chair, the only 
one in the room, and seated herself on a small 
chest near me. A miserable bed and bedstead in 
one corner of the room, the chest in the other, 
upon which the woman was sitting, and the chair 
[ occupied, composed the furniture of the room. 
Inquiring if the furniture I saw, was hers, she 
answered in the negative, and mentioned that all 
that was left to them was the chest; the bed and 
chair having been loaned by aneighbor. Herson 


who had shown me the way to this room, stood 
looking at me with great eagerness to know the 
object of my visit, and his correct manner parti- 
cularly attracted my attention, while the mother, 
repeated to me more of her adventures, and an- 
swered my questions relating to them. Many 
were the papers she took out of the chest, to 


j test the veracity of her story, which was interest- 


ing and touching, and rendered more so by the 
simple and artless manner in which it was told, 

We lived, said she, at H—. My husband, with 
our two oldest sons one of nineteen, and the 
other twentyone years of age, followed the seine 
and cod fishery business. ‘They had been success- 
ful for some years; but, one day our youngest son 
on returning from school fell and injured his knee, 
and though he complained but little at the time, 
yet it soon became very bad, and he was sent into 
the country, and was there some time, and before 
he was cured of his complaint, (a white swelling) 
it cost his father a great deal of money. By 
the industry of my husband he had been able to 
purchase a very pretty cottage, and we had every- 
thing around us, that could make us happy and 
comfortable. The little*profits that he and my 
sons made for some years were invested in asmall 
schooner, which after making one or two trips, 
was, owing to the intemperance of the captain, 
shipwrecked and lost, and though it was thought 
insured, yet upon examination some informality 
was discovered in the policy, by which the insur- 
ance was annulJed, 

This was a heavy loss, notwithstanding which 
my husband and sons kept up, and did not despair. 
The loss was heavy, for at that time, and some 
months previous, the fishing business had been 
very bad, and expecting to receive some money by 
the return of the schooner, in which they were 
disappointed, we were obliged to mortgage our 
house. Business grew every week worse, and 
the latter part of 1833, there was nothing doing ; 
no sales, no purchasers, and plenty of fish. The 
next year commenced, and continued, as dull; 
the two first months, we did nothing, and after 
long consultation, we determined to go to Bos- 
ton, the native place of my husband, and follow 
the mackerel trade there. 

And now, kind reader, I must leave you — and 
continue my narrative in my next, recommending 
you, however, to consider my suggestions respeet- 
ing imposture. Reflect and investigate before you 
assist those whom you know not. M. P.M. 


{For the Boston Observer. | 


TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


NO. II, 

In a preceding paper I have shown what the 
doctrine of native total depravity is, and the 
general importance attached to it as the basis of 
what claims to be orthodox theology. I have also 
shown what ground is assumed, by those Christians 
whe reject this doctrine, relative to the moral na- 
ture, necessities and capability of mankind. It 
remains to prevent a brief statement of the prin- 
cipal reasons for its rejection. We reject the doc- 
trine of native total depravity : Because 
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i 
but is plainly contrary to the instructions of Jesus 
Christ, as given in the following passages : — “ At 
the same time came the disciples unto Jesus, say- 
ing, who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? 
And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set 
him in the midst of them, and said — Verily I 
say unto you, except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Whosoever, therefore, shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” Matt. xviii. 
1—4. “Then were there brought unto him lit- 
tle children, that he should put his hands on them 
and pray; and the disciples rebuked them. But 
Jesus said—Suffer little children, and forbid them 
not, to come unto me; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Matt. xix. 13, 14. 

Here is authority higher than that of the Synod 
of Dort, Hopkinsian Doctors of Divinity, and the 
New Haven Divines, combined; and it puts the 
doctrine in question under a BAN of censure, which 
ought to deter every Christian on earth, from the 
presumption of denominating it a fundamental 
doctrine of the gospel. If the great head of the 
Church had intended to base his theology on the 
notion, that mankind are born into the world 
totally depraved in any sense, what better opportu- 
nity could have been afforded him of stating and 
illustrating it, than the occasions on which he 
imparted the fore-cited instructions? Yet, in- 

‘stead of the slightest intimation in accordance 
with any form of this doctrine, he most unequivo- 
cally affirms, that little children are of the king- 
dom of heayen, and that except those who have 
grown up to be sinners become by repentance as 
a little child, they cannot enter that kingdom of 
holiness. What do we need more plain, pertin- 
ent and conclusive than this, to justify our rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of native total depravity ? 

2. It ascribes to God a moral nature and char- 
acter the very reverse of that which he has taught 
us to adore and imitate. He has taught us to 
adore and imitate him as the God of love, truth, 
justice and mercy. But if this doctrine be true, 
his moral attributes must be the contrary of these 
holy perfections. He ushers into existence the 
millions of Adam’s posterity under an infinite 
curse, ostensibly in vengeance for a crime of which 
they are absolutely innocent in every possible 
sense. This infinite curse is a perfect blight on the 
constitution of their moral nature,— whereby its 
faculties are rendered utterly averse to all good, 
and totally propense to evil, so that every thought, 
desire, feeling, word and action necessarily rises 
in rebellion against the divine moral government. 
Yet, under pain of the penalty of endless torments, 
God requires of all these totally depraved crea- 
tures perfect holiness; i. e. he requires them to 
reverse their own moral natures, and be (what 
nothing but an absolute miracle of his own power 
can render them) absolutely holy. The result is, 
that they all sink into the pit of interminable mis- 
ery, save a few, rescued by miraculous interposi- 
tion from that otherwise inevitable doom! 

Is this a display of infinite love, truth, justice 
and mercy? Is this the God whom we are to love 
with all our hearts ? to whom our prayers, thanks- 
givings, and adorations are to be offered? of 
whom we are to be followers as dear children? by 
whose spirit we are to be led ? whose example, 
on our finite scale of moral action, we are to imi- 
tate? like whom we are to be holy, merciful and 


perfect? The “seven thunders ” of heaven for- 
bid!! The Bible reveals no such morals as these 


for the court of Jehovah. It arrays omnipotent 
majesty in no such character as this. It encour- 
ages man in sin by the intimation of no such 
corrupt example in the throne of holiness. It 
sprinkles no such deadly poison into the fountain 


It is neither named nor taught in the Bible ; 


of those moral waters which flow from beneath 
the threshold of God’s temple. It writes no such 
words of blasphemy within the Holiest of Holies. 
On the contrary, it makes God the immortal es- 
sence of that wisdom which “is pure, peaceable, 
gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypoc- 
risy.” It declares him to be the perfection of that 
LOVE, Which embraces the universe in its arms, 
and sheds its tender mercies on every sentient 
nature. 

A doctrine, then, which theoretically dethrones 
the true God and Father of all, and crowns an 
infinite Caligula in his stead, is obviously unwor- 
thy of the respect of Christian minds. It ought 
to be rejected promptly, fearlessly and decidedly. 
It dishonors God and reverses the true model 
of holiness which mankind are commanded to 
copy. 

8. This doctrine, deters men in a state of sin 
from all attempts to reform, and renders them 
desperate in their guilt. If without a miracle 
wrought by the Holy Spirit no sinner is morally 
capable of thinking a good thought, exercising a 
good feeling, uttering a good word, or doing a good 
deed, what encouragement has any sinner, to 
strive after a better state? What possible chance 
has he of success? He must somehow lay the 
flattering unction to his heart, that he is one of 
the elect, on whose behalf the Holy Spirit has 
wrought a miracle, or despair and desperation are 
his portion. Without this he stands no more 
chance of reaching heaven, than he would of cross- 
ing the Atlantic in a nut-shell, or ascending to 
the Sun on a feather. He may therefore as well 
abandon himself first as last. How many have 
thus been discouraged from seeking, knocking, 
asking, and striving for acceptance with God. 

Such is human nature, that when made by any 
means to regard itself hateful, worthless, and aban- 
doned, it loses at once all moral elasticity. _What- 
ever therefore annihilates a just self-respect in the 
mind, destroys the main spring of moral power, 
paralyzes, stupifies, hardens, brutalizes, and de- 
monizes the soul. Observe how continual re- 
proach, spite and beating, affects those unfortunate 
children, who for want of ordinary aptness are 
literally brayed in the mortar of cruelty into fools. 
Witness the effect of vindictive punishments of 
every description, exhausted on criminals.  In- 
flicted in every variety of form and accompanied 
by every conceivable terror,—what are their usual 
results? The iron hand of mechanical vengeance 
is let loose upon the culprit, and from the very 
commencement of the operation everything 
forces upon him the conviction, “I am ruined, 
lost, beyond recovery —I am henceforth to be 
watched, hated, hunted, tormented by God and 
men; I am deemed no longer capable of any- 
thing but evil, no longer worthy of anything but 
enmity and cruelty ; I can distinguish myself only 
by daring crime, defiance of punishment, and 
making myself the terror of a world which has 
cast me from its sympathies; I will, then, at least 
excel in evil.” Here is the legitimate effect of the 
principle involved in the doctrine of native total 
depravity. It is a fatal detriment to all exertion 
after holiness —a_ heart-palsying discouragement 
to every struggle against sin—a mill stone about 
the neck which sinks the soul in the deep sea of 
perdition. 

Strange that man should have dreamed out 
such a miserable invention as this, to convert sin- 
ners from the error of their ways! Who can 
believe that the true method of fitting men for 
heaven makes it incumbent on the ministers of the 
gospel to persuade them, that they are born under 
an infinite curse, with a moral nature utterly inca- 
pable of one holy volition? Happily the advo- 
cates of this doctrine are generally inconsistent 


enough with themselves to contradict it in all their 


successful exhortations to sinners. After they 
have affirmed and reaffirmed it, they cannot help 
falling into the Scriptural method of address, and 
calling on men, just as if they were fully compe- 
tent to set about the great work of repentance, 
reformation and holiness. And their success is 
very much in proportion to the degree in which 
they lose sight of this most objectionable dogma 
of their creed. Nevertheless, it may be safely 
presumed that the doctrine exerts always more or 
less influence for evil, wherever it is taught. That 
which has just been pointed out is not its only 
mischievous effect. For — 

4. This doctrine obviously tends to the pro- 
motion of religious pride, self-righteousness, and 
spiritual usurpation, with all their concomitant 
and consequent mischiefs. There isa class of our 
fellow beings whose ruling passion is, to. lord it 
over the bodies, minds and consciences of their 
less aspiring brethren. These are generally for- 
ward, self-confident, assuming, head-streng, and 
denunciatory. Many of them have a large share 
of those active qualities which are usually sup- 
posed to be the inborn virtues of a leader. Such 
minds will continue, somehow or other, to bear 
rule either on a large or small scale. Religion, 
of course, has its full share of this stamp of minds. 
Pure and undefiled religion ought, indeed, to have 
the effect on all such, to mortify their ruling pas- 
sion, to subdue it into humility, and thus shield 
them from their besetting sin. But with them the 
dogtrine of total depravity operates directly the 
other way. They are the very first to get an 
evidence that they are converted by the miracu- 
lous operation of the Holy Spirit, the very slow- 
est to doubt, and the very last to imagine that 
they can possibly have mistaken the reality. The 
slightest grounds of assurance are sufficient to sat- 
isfy them, that God has made them his special 
favorites. While the more amiable, unassuming 
and timid are agonizing in suspense, tormented 
with fears, embarrassed with doubts, and at best 
“rejoicing with trembling,” these are in full march 
to take the kingdom of heaven as by storm. 
Everything must stand out of the way for them. 
They know what they are about, and will brook 
neither contradiction nor doubt. 

With all this assumption and imperturbable zea}, 
the doctrine of total depravity becomes a sort of 
“ Herculean Club,” with which they beat down 
whatever opposes their progress. Do you ques- 
tion the purity of their religious affections, and 
refer them to the New Testament lessons of 
charity? They reply, with a frown —“ Thou 
wast altogether born in sins, and dost thou teach 
us?” Do you hesitate to approve any of their 
measures? They will tell you, it is a certain evi- 
dence of your utter depravity. Do you doubt 
the correctness of their opinions, or the soundness 
of their doctrines? They know that you area 
child of the devil— or surely you would follow 
with them. Do you remonstrate? Would you 
reason with them? Do you point out irreeoneil- 
able difficulties in their systems? You are read- 
ily silenced by their infallible decision, that they 
have been born of God —that you are in a state 
of total depravity and blindness ; that your mind, 
reason and conscience are all under the dominion 
of Satan, and that if you do not submit to God 
(meaning themselves) hell will be your irreversible 
doom forever ! 

What can be done with men armed with such a 
weapon of death, and cased in such a panoply of 
brass 2 You must either kneel to them, let them 
put their feet upon your neck, and consent to be 
the slaves of their ambition; or you must run 
away from them; or you must hazard a war of 
extermination. If you can make up your mind 
(as thousands of peaceable, harmless, amiable 
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Christians have) to be done with, by and for, ac- 
cording to their pleasure, you may obtain their 
leave to be saved without further molestation. If 
you can flee from them far enough to be let alone, 
you may enjoy your rescued freedom with the 
comfortable reflection, that your worst foes are 
those who profess to be the only genuine Chris- 
tians. If you fight and prevail, you will be ac- 
cused with mournful outcries of persecuting the 
saints, and if conguered, you will be thrust into 
the other world by means of the dungeon, the 
rack, the fagot, the gibbet or some other contri- 
vance, there to spend an eternity of anguish, as 
a punishment for the enormous crime of having 
been born totally depraved. 

There is no abuse, absurdity, or abomination 
that cannot be forced into religious doctrine and 
practice, by the fanaticism or studied knavery of 
overbearing usurpers—so long as this doctrine is 
admitted te be a fundamental truth. It is a kind 
of talisman with which spiritual tyrants may rule 
the church at their pleasure. Hence slavery of 
the submissive, exclusion of dissenters, persecu- 
tion of heretics, and denunciation of all who dare 
to be independent. Hence, too, the infidel is 
filled with scofling and laughter, the otherwise 
well-disposed driven to desperation, common sense 
frightened into a destitution of all belief, and the 
freemen of Christ left to weep in solitary places, 
that the house of the Lord has became a den of 
robbers. The greatest evils that ever befel the 
christian church are those which have sprung 
directly from spiritual arrogance, pride, usurpa- 
tion—infallibility. Destroy these, and the church 
will be emancipated. Foster them, and _ its 
bondage is proportionally strengthened. But 
while this doctrine of native total depravity is 
acknowledged to be a fundamental truth of the 
gospel, there is little hope of deliverance. Its 
expulsion, therefore, will hasten a consummation 
most devoutly to be desired. Another forcible 
reason is thus added in justification of those who 
are accused of heresy for its rejection. 

Other reasons in abundance suggest themselves, 
but lest the reader should be wearied with the 
length of this article, I forbear. Itis believed that 
the four which have been presented, with others 
naturally involved in their contemplation afford 
a sufficient justification for the stand taken by 
liberal Christians against the doctrine of total 
depravity in all its forms. When, therefore, we 
are denounced by the leaders and abettors of the 
exclusive system as heretics, because we reject 
their most fundamental doctrine — let us recur to 
our reasons, and stand fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free. 

They expatiate on the importance of this doc- 
trine. No wonder that they do so. It is in fact, 
the very essence of their system, to which they 
will cling to the last. It is the ark of their testi- 
mony, the secret of their strength, the sceptre of 
their supremacy. When it is lost, they may ap- 
propriately name their children “ Ichabod,” for 
the glory of their Israel will have departed for- 
ever. The high walls of their exclusive Jericho 
will then fall down, without a ram’s horn ora 
shout to accelerate the descent. Let us be firm— 
instant in prayer to God, fervent in spirit, diligent 
in business, abundant in charity, and patient in 
hope—till with the brightness of his coming and 
the breath of his truth, the Son of God shall 
relieve the church, not of this only, but all kin- 
dred errors—and fill the earth with its renovated 


GlOryen ae Timorneus. 


Faith is the principle of every kind of heroism, 
except that of mere physical courage. The hero 
believes in himself, hence his confidence; in the 
idea, which animates him, hence his enthusiasm ; 
in God, hence his supernatural resources. 


{For the Boston Observer. } 


MOUNT AUBURN IN WINTER. * 


In summer Mount Auburn is a place of fashion. 
able resort ; for every hillock there seemslike fairy 
ground, and hardly an object meets the eye of the 
chance visitor, that does not fill his heart with de- 
light. And whoever has happened to fall into 
the company of any one of the many travellers, 
who have ascended the beautiful Mount, must 
have frequently observed, how prone he was to 
let the fancy linger among its chaste monuments 
and green mounds and brilliant landscapes, made 
more brilliant than ever by the dazzling splendors 
of asummer sun. No wonder the man of  pleas- 
ure loves to loiter among its summer glories; the 
outward superficial glare; the verdure of the 
grass; the rich foliage of the towering trees ; the 
shady retreat formed by the overhanging boughs; 
the luxurious warmth of the atmosphere ; the 
gentle fanning of the zephyr; are all in perfect 
unison with his lounging habits, his cheerful vi- 
vacity, his reckless gaiety of heart, and his selfish 
love of ease. But what have dreams of pleasure 
or the love of luxury to do in a burial-place of 
the dead? How illdo the selfish and sensual 
passions, the cold indifference and heartless levity 
of the mere man of the world, harmonize with 
the holy influences of the heaven-descended 
spirit, which seems to hover alike over the simple 
grave, and the proud monument, the spirit of 
quiet and inward peace, of solemn stillness, of 
charity, love, and religion! For the votary of 
fashion, or the slave of pleasure, to reflect in such 
a place and not be a better man for it, is impossi- 
ble; a moment of reflection there must still his 
ungoverned passions. How revolting is it to the 
nature of one, whose soul is awake to the loftier 
and more sacred aspirations of his being, to meet, 
in the retired walks of a cemetery where he would 
be wrapt in contemplation of the high and _ holy, 
with “the gay, licentious proud,” sauntering care- 
lessly about the winding avenues as if in search of 
pleasure, with levity depicted too plainly in their 
countenances and a stupid indifference to all the 
sublime associations of the scenes around them ; 
perchance to hear the loud laugh of companion- 
ship and revelry echo from mound to mound and 
from tomb to tomb. Such an unseasonable and 
unholy interruption of the nmsings of the con- 
templative man—which is no uncommon thing in 
the pleasant days of summer—is an insult to the 
memory of the dead, and shows a thoughtless 
want of respect to the sensibilities of the living; 
indeed, what can it be called but a profanation of 
the sabbath of our feelings? In winter nature 
herself in tonesof an awful solemnity lifts up her 
voice against it. She frowns upon it in the freez- 
ing atmosphere, in the ice-bound turf, in the fast 
falling snows, in the roaring tempest. 

To one, then, whose thoughts are sobered by a 
deliberate reflection upon the frail state of man, 
and who has brought his taste into conformity with 
an enlightened reason, winter is the season most 
fit for deriving a calm and truly pure delight 
from a contemplation of the changeful appearan- 
ces of nature. In a particular manner is this 
season calculated to awaken those deep and tender 
sympathies of the soul, which, to the chastened 
taste and moral sensibilities of the Christian, are 
alone proper to be excited in a burial-place of the 
dead. Itis then that the religious, and above all 
others the afflicted man, should visit Mount 
Auburn, if he would cultivate habits of serious, 


“These reflections were suggested by a walk some time 
since over the grounds of Mount Auburn,and were then 
thrown into their present shape; but, as the wintry sea- 
son usually encroaches upon the bounds of Spring, per- 
haps they will not be altogether inappropriate in the 
month of March. 


yet wise and sublime thoughtfulness—if he would 
have his mind solemnized and his affections puri- 
fied ; if he would taste all the sweetness of solitary 
sorrow, which so beautifully and divinely accords 
with our ideas of a Christian cemetery. The un- 
hallowed sights and sounds, which in summer dis- 
turbed his peaceful musings, will then be far re- 
moved from the presence of the dead; for, as to 
the sons of men devoted to traffic, or fashion, or 
pleasure, to them deep-rooted selfishness will 
whisper comfort, and give them a friendly caution 
not to expose themselves to the chilling air and 
blasts without. But the man who has rich re- 
sources within, will feel himself independent of 
the inclemencies of the weather. What to him 
are the raging storms and the rugged snows of 
winter, if he can only behold the tomb of his 
loved ones who are no more? He will feel 
an enthusiasm like that of the devoted Crusader, 
who would travel thousands of miles to make a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. He can walk 
forth alone among the dwellings of the dead, and 
enjoy bis holy meditations undisturbed ; for far 
away will be the petty contentions, and hollow 
artifices and distracting anxieties of the world. If 
he cannot converse face to face with his departed 
friends, he can in some sort hold intimate com- 
munion with their spirits. He can think, with a 
tranquil heart-felt satisfaction, of all that was ele- 
vated in their minds, and generous in their hearts. 
Without the intrusion of vainer thoughts, he can 
dwell upon their moral and spiritual purity, which 
time cannot annihilate, but which his own heart 
tells him will be to them a never-failing source of 
happiness. 

Though every object about him seems to wear 
a wintry aspect and a too sober complexion, it 
only serves to arouse his moral sympathies, and 
heighten the soothing serenity of the scene. No 
interesting or sacred associations spring up in the 
mind of the indifferent observer, when the marble 
shafts of the monumental column, which rise 
up before his eyes over the ashes of the dead and 
point heavenward, are burdened with a weight of 
snow. But tothe man of devout meditation, the 
same snow in such a consecrated spot seems 
placed there, as if by the hand of Ged, only to 
be a fit and familiar emblem of the innocence and 
purity of hearts once loved, which have now 
ceased to beat. And when the roarings of the 
tempest are stilled and the mass of snow begins 
to dissolve under the rays of the reappearing sun, 
its waters fast flowing down the sides of the mar- 
ble are to hisraised fancy fresh tears which strive 
to mingle with his own, hallowed as they are to 
the memory of acommon friend. 

Of the thousand forms which nature assumes 
about this consecrated place, not one from the 
most simple to the most mysterious, but has a 
deep and solemn meaning, and awakens reflections 
not unpleasant to the thoughtful man. The tow- 
ering oaks, those hardier sons of the forest, now 
standing alone in stern and sullen grandeur, strip- 
ped of their summer verdure and all that made 
them pleasant for the eyes to look upon—what are 
they but bodies without souls, and how can they 
fail to remind us of the dead whose bones are 
mouldering to dust beneath our feet, who once 
were animated like ourselves with a heavenly fire, 
but have now lost that lovely dignity, that noble 
and expressive countenance, which was wont to 
delight the heart of aman? When hardly a 
breeze is stirring, do not the same aspiring child- 
ren of the forest appear to lift up their heads amid 
the wintry solitudes in silent devotion, and stretch 
out their naked arms towards heaven, as if, like a 
dying man, they were imploring nature to restore 
them their lost beauty ? 

Yet these winter scenes, though in a cemetery, 
they have a strong tendency to “exalt the soul to 
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solemn thought, and heavenly musing,” need not 
call up any associations of a cheerless or maelan- 
choly character. It is true everything around 
tells us in tones too clear to be mistaken, that we 
are walking among the dwellings of the dead. 


Nor can we, if we would, fail to feelthe force of 


the admonition. For what is all nature, but one 
eloquent homily upon the vicissitudes and uncer- 
tainty of life? And should it not meet with a 
ready response in our own hearts? Surely it is 
the characteristic of the virtuous wise man to 
look upon things as they are, not to shut his eyes 
to sad and solemn scenes, but so to cultivate the 
diviner part of his nature, as that their sadness 
and solemnity shall be beautified by the mild lus- 
tre of cheerfulness; and, as his affections are re- 
fined and elevated, his contemplations, however 
saddened by thoughts of the grave and his loved 
ones, its tenants, will be anything but melancholy. 
For to him there is a sacred sweetness in observ- 
ing how God has made the aspects of nature to 
change with the ever-varying state of man, and 
how exact a barmony He has preserved between 
the world within and the world without. How 
can he reflect, otherwise than with a subdued 
feeling of joy and gratitude, upon the many hap- 
py hours he has passed in the society of those, 
who are now sleeping in death around him, but 
whose fellowship he hopes again to enjoy in a 
purer state of being? Indeed no spot of earth in 
the wide universe can appear more lovely to one, 
whose affections and tastes are purified, and who 
would understand the mysteries of his own heart, 
than aretired mount, like Auburn, consecrated to 
the burial of the dead. There he may go in 
peace, and almost imagine himself transported to 
another paradise ; for, whether he be engaged in 
quiet meditation, or mild grief, or silent devotion, 
the swift and sudden changes of the seasons, the 
rapid transitions from the wild to the beautiful in 


nature, will all harmonize with the operations of 


his ever active spirit. Like strains of distant mu- 
sic, they will only serve to tranquillize his mind. 
Now, he reflects that the ice which fetters the 
streams, and the snows which hide from his view 
the beauties of vegetation, will soon dissolve to- 
gether, and all nature wear a new grace and fresh- 
ness ; then, this cheering reflection suggests anoth- 
er of a deeper interest and still more consoling. 
His thoughts now rest upon the new life of the 
soul, when “the dust shall return to the earth as it 
was, andthe spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it ;” and he indulges the glorious anticipa- 
tion of the Poet of the Seasons— 


“ The storms of wintry time will quickly pass, 
And one unbounded Spring encircle all.” 
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[For the Boston Observer.] 
TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


In this article we propose to consider the teach- 
er in his social capacity. We hope no teacher, 
who knows the greatness of the work to which he 
has set his hand, and deeply feels the responsibil- 
ity resulting from this knowledge, and who is 
duly sensible of his own need of light and strength, 
would be disposed to withdraw from his brethren 
who are laboring to the same end he has in view, 
and to dwell apart in the solitude of his own plans 
and efforts. Religion is eminently asocial thing. 
The source whence it sprang, the foundation on 
which it rests,and the object it purposes, is the 
great principle of love. “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son,” &c. “ Love 
is the fulfilling of the law. By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one 


another.” Now love produces this union of hearts 
and hands in the great work of instruction which 
we think all should desire and cherish. And, is 
there not also a propriety and naturalness in it, 
that we, who, in the pxime of life, and in the 
warmth of our emotions, go forward to undertake 
the Christian education of the young, should not 
“ forget to communicate” to each other our feelings, 
and purposes, and hopes? Let us not suppose 
that, because we are individually accountable to 
God, we are, therefore, to place full reliance upon 
our individual strength in the performance of du- 
ty. God has placed us together as social beings, 
in order that we may enjoy the benefit of mutual 
encouragement and correction. - We all have our 
peculiar extravagancies and deficiences. By the 
influences of our social union we may check in 
each other the faults to which we are severally 
prone, and animate each other in every wise and 
virtuous course. In carrying forward the plans 
that have originated in our own minds, we may 
gain strength and courage by the assurances that 
they are judicious which we receive from others. 

In thus stating the principles on which the 
teachers of Sunday schools should meet together 
in social bodies, we have also stated the great ob- 


ject which, in these meetings, they should keep in 


view. The principles of true Christian sympathy 
should bring them together,—and the exitement of 
a true Christian sympathy should be their object. 
The great inquiry, as it seems to us, respecting the 
influence of Teachers’ Meetings, should be,— is it 
this influence to excite atrue Christian sympathy 
among the teachers themselves? Many, doubt- 
less, have thought that the great benefit, to be 
sought and expected from these meetings, consists 
in the knowledge that may be communicated re- 
specting the subjects in which the children are 
to be instructed, in the developement and illustra- 
tion presented of the great principles of Christian 
truth, in the light thrown upon points difficult to 
be understood, and in the improvement which, by 
mutual counsel, may be introduced into the modes 
of instruction adopted. We do not think these 
objects of little importance, and would not advise 
that attention should be withdrawn from them. 
Still we think them of very inferior consequence 
to that which we have stated as being the great 
object. Indeed, if this object be well accomplish- 
ed, all “these things” will naturally and necessa- 
rily “be added thereunto.” We know of no 
truth more important to be understood by teachers 
than this,;—that what they should be especially 
anxious to secure in their meetings together is, not 
so much an intellectual, as a spiritual preparation 
for the duties they have assumed. If we desire 
to communicate an effectual religious influence to 
the minds of the young, we should be aware, that 
no knowledge of the intellect will avail to the ac- 
complishment ofthe end we propose, unless there 
be joined with it that other knowledge which be- 
longs only to the heart, —the knowledge of sym- 
pathy and love. It is by love only that we learn 
the secrets of each-others’souls. Intellect may 
comprehend intellect. But it is the clear discerning 
eye of sympathy alone, that can pierce through 
the cold exterior of the understanding, and detect 
the springs that gush warmly forth from the deep 
fountains of the heart. Now we are to act upon 
the child’s religious nature. And, if we would not 
act blindly and inefficiently, we must come to 
understand the condition of the child’s religious 
nature. We must clearly perceive the state of his 
affections. His inward feelings and wishes, and 
hopes, must be opened to our eyes. His soul 
must, in short, be revealed to our souls. And, as 
“the spirit witnesseth with our spirits that we are 
the children of God,” our spirits must so penetrate 
and embrace the spirit of the child that they may 
bear a similar testimony. 


We have been speaking of the effect which this 
svmpathy among the teachers will produce upon 
the child. We might speak of the precious influ- 
ence it would have upon themselves. But it is 
our object, rather, to show how this Christian 
sympathy bears upon the end expressly proposed 
by the teachers in all the arrangements made. 
And noue will doubt, that, when such a sympathy 
is excited among the teachers, it may thus be ap- 
plied to the children under their care. And, if it 
be so applied, then will the teacher have reason 
for exceeding joy in beholding those, to whom, 
like Paul, he would “impart, not the gospel of 
Christ only, but even his own soul,” becoming 
every day more and more spiritualized and_ sane- 
tified. He will see even the child lifting the fresh 
eye of his soul to gaze through the clouds of 
wordly ignorance and sin upon the pure regions 
and abiding objects of the spiritual world, 

The question then arises, — Do teachers, in 
their social meetings together, cherish that inti- 
mate Christian sympathy which will produce such 
desirable results? Our own experience and ob- 
servation, though limited, lead us greatly to fear 
that they do not. We fear, that, while the object 
of the meetings is to excite sympathy, their effect 
frequently, is to chill it. We fear, that teachers 
oftentimes sympathize less deeply with each other 
when they are brought together in one little com- 
pany, when they look upon each others’ faces, and 
hear each others’ words, than when they are sit 
ting each in the privacy of his own closet. So faras 
physical circumstances are concerned, there is an 
apparent union. But there is very little of visible 
Christian sympathy. Each one has his separate 
glow of feeling in his separate place ; — the in- 
creasing influence of formality and habit causes him 
to feel more and more strongly the consciousness 
of his individual character till, from a disposition of 
mind which all may understand, he becomes least 
inclined to speak when his feelings are most ex- 
cited. He compels the excitement to remain his 
own excitement. He does not allow it to pass, by 
a strong sympathy, into his neighbor’s bosom, and 
to accumulate as it spreads through the whole 
circle. He fears to trust any of his feelings out 
of his own heart. There they are born, and live, 
and die. And, thus, that mingled enthusiasm of 
numbers which so often produces the most won- 
derful effects, is lost. It is not natural that the 
deep feelings, with which we pursue a common 
object, should thus be pent up in our own hearts, 
If we do thus confine them, there is danger that 
we shall not long have them even for ourselves. 
Their nourishment and life are found in expression 
and sympathy. 

Have we estimated rightly the importance of 
cherishing this Christian sympathy in the meetings 
of the Sunday teachers? And have we given a 
true picture of the actual state of the case in res- 
pect to the existence of this sympathy? Is the 
dead stillness of the meeting often broke only by 
the voice of the superintendent or Pastor? And 
does that voice have little other effect than to in- 
crease its constraint ? Do we leave the solitude 
of our closets only to go into the deeper solitude 
of unsympathetic society? Then are we neglect- 
ing the most efficient means of promoting our 
cause. Let us open our eyes to the greatness 
of our fault, and set at once about its amendment. 
Let us endeavor mutually to excite each others’ 
affections to a deep interest in the spiritual capaci- 
ties, and condition of the children entrusted to our 
care. And, by conversing about each other’s 
success, by mutual communion concerning each 
others’ labors and hopes, by the circulation of in- 
dividual feeling through our whole body, let us 
make such preparation of the heart as will give 
usa true and fervent sympathy for the child, that 
Christian sympathy which alone will open his 
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soul to those religious influences we would intro- 
duce. Thus, while each one kindles the excite- 
ment in his own heart, and cherishes his own 
knowledge and zeal, and strengthens that indivi- 
dual effort to which honest and intelligent pur- 
pose will ever prompt, we may also move forward 
to our end with the spirit and strength of an asso- 
ciated body. Without sympathy we shall be able 
to do nothing. But love is omnipotent, and will 
work miracles. Qa (Ce Aunet 
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[For the Boston Observer.] 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr Epiror— 

In compliance with a request, the following com- 
munication, is submitted for publication containing 
some extracts from a letter received by the students 
of Divinity College, Cambridge, from the theologi- 
cal students of the Academy at Geneva, Switzerland, 
During the month of February, 1834, at the sugges- 
tion of some gentlemen of this school, a correspon- 
dence was commenced with the theological schools 
at Geneva, and Manchester college, in York, Eng- 
Jand, the only two schools of similar religious sen- 
timents to those entertained by the students of this 
school. In reply to a letter then sent to Geneva, 
aletter was received last January, in which, after 
expressions of gratitude and pleasure for our 
sympathy and information, they proceed to give a 
sketch of the origin and present state of the Acade- 
my, and to make some remarks upon the religious 
condition of that part of the world. Their situ- 
ation is such, as is the common lot of all who de- 
part from the general opinions of those around 
them. “The Cantons of Vaud and Neufchatel, 
which border upon us, and with whom it had been 
pleasant to maintain religious correspondence, 
have experienced the fatal influence of the time. 
They are very orthodox, and in several places, 
especially of the Canton of Vaud, very intolerant. 
The Protestant churches of France are very scat- 
tered; and several are reached by the scourge. 
There are but two Faculties of Theology in this 
extensive country ; that at Montauban, which has 
no conformity with us, since its orthodoxy keeps 
us naturally separated; and that at Strasbourg, 
which agrees with us, but has not dreamed of 
commencing the relations of students to students, 
with us, though some exist between the professors. 

«“ As early as 1542, Calvin demanded the found- 
ation of an Academy at Geneva; but it was not 
till 1559, that this excellent measure received its 
execution. The first two professors in Theology 
were Theodore de Beza, the friend and disciple 
of Calvin, and first rector of the Academy ; and 
Calvin himself—Calvin the legislator and the 
founder of different institutions of our city, much 
more than its religious reformer; since at his ar- 
rival in our walls, our blessed reformation had al- 
ready been accomplished by three men, the memo- 
ry of whom lives in our hearts, Farel, Viret and 
Froment.” 

They do not claim the title of University, from 
the incompleteness of the courses in Anatomy and 
Physiology, owing not to any efficiency on the 
part of the professors, but to the want of proper 
means for instruction. Consequently all who are 
destined for this career, go to pursue their 
studies at Paris, or at Edinburgh. The Academy 
furnishes scholars, properly called, lawyers, and 
theologians. The entire course of the national 
studies embraces fifteen years ; the first seven of 
which are spent at college, after which they enter 
the academy, which includes four Faculties, of 
Belles-lettres, Philosophy, Law and Theology. 
Under the first two Faculties, the students gener- 
ally remain two years; but those who devote 
themselves to the sciences, can remain three, or 


even four years. Having passed through the fac- 
ulties of Belles-lettres and Philosophy, they pro- 
ceed to that of “law, which has courses which 
continue four years. At the end of each year, 


they must pass an examination upon the labors of 


the year, which does not exempt them, before 
they receive the title of Doctor of Law, from un- 
dergoing a general examination upon the science, 
and at the same time, printing and defending pub- 
licly elaborate theses from fifty to one hundred 
pages upon a particular point of the science.” 

“'The general aspect of the Theological Facul- 
ty is the same, as that of the Law. But the theo- 
logical student is required, at his entrance to show 
the degree of Bachelor of Letters, and, if he be 
not Bachelor of Sciences atthe time ef consecra- 
tion, he must pass an examination in Physics and 
Philosophy. In addition to the required exercises 
of each student, the academy creates voluntary 
ones, to which the students are excited by rewards. 
Every year two important questions are proposed 
and prizes awarded to the best papers offered. 
The two following questions, proposed for this 
year, will give an idea of the nature of the papers 
which are presented. 1. “ All the honor of the 
reformation is attributed to Calvin—establish the 
facts, and show the immensely important part 
which Fare], Froment, and Viret took in it.” 
2. “ Enumerate, explain and estimate the various 
Hermeneutic systems which have been in vogue 
up to the present day.” ‘The Theological Faculty 
consists of five professors, of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Pulpit Art and Apologetics, Dogmaties, Criti- 
cism, and Exegesis. Great care is taken to point 
out the literature of the subject, that is, the books 
which treat it in the best manner. 

In addition to these sources of instruction, there 
is the public library, containing fifty thousand vol- 
umes, which is chiefly remarkable for works on 
theology ; for Calvin, its founder, was naturally 
more interested in this department than in others. 
As a supplement to the Public Library, is the 
library of the Reading Society, which contains 
thirty thousand volumes. While the former is 
rich in ancient books, the latter contains valuable 
books of modern publication. 

Great changes are expected to be made in the 
time and course of instruction, and in the general 
organization of the Academy ; consequently many 
minute details have been omitted. The salary of 
the professors is very small and furnished by gov- 
ernment. They have about 70 Louis ($292) a 
year. The students give nothing of this, but 
upon entrance, they pay every year about twelve 
francs which go to the treasury of the Academy 
for incidental expenses. So that study is by no 
means dear. The pastors are paid no more than 
the professors, and though a very moderate salary, 
it does not hinder them from having either as 
professors, or pastors, men of high distinction ; 
owing, probably, to the high respect attached to 
these offices. 

« We are much satisfied with a favor just ob- 
tained from the French Government, viz: that 
degrees, taken at Geneva, shall be as valuable as 
those at a French Academy. ‘This prerogative 
was very necessary, considering the great num- 
ber of French students who come here to learn 
theology ;— in whose favor, there are pensions 
which were established at the Revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, under Louis Fourteenth.” 

Speaking of their religious position, they say, 
“it is well known to what an extreme of impiety 
and Atheism the French nation was drawn, about 
the end of the last century. Our city, Swiss in 
heart and national spirit, but French in language, 
manners and all external appearances, received 
the recoil of everything which happened in 
France ; and unhappily, at the same time, she felt 
impiety and atheism attempting to penetrate her 


own bosom. Scepticism was but too mucli ex- 
cited by the writings of Voltaire and his residence 
near us at Ferney. At present, thanks to God, 
impiety and atheism do not appear in the manners 
and literature of the public, though they are still 
manifested by secret thought and wicked actions. 
Our condition is a miniature of that of France. 
There are many minds behind the spirit of the age, 
which still regard Voltaire as their oracle, and by 
habit, or inheritance read his works. Such of us 
as are Unitarians, in fact, if not in name, by wise 
and moderate measures, attempt to bring them 
under the banner of the Gospel. But there 
one serious obstacle which prevents the success 
of our efforts, that is the restless fanaticism and 
the superstitious opinions of some. It is perhaps 
the sight of scepticism, which has given them 
birth ; but we now fear them more than all things 
else. Geneva is the centre of their military 
operations, and their journals and pamphlets pro- 
ceed from this place. Here has been founded a 
Theological Seminary, the rival of our own, and 
here they have assembled their chosen men ; 
finally, it is here, that the gold of England, and 
of meny parts of America flows together to sus- 
tain their measures.” 

This year, the third centennial anniversary of 
their glorious reformation willbe celebrated. “In 
1535, the people of the little Geneva shook off the 
chains of Catholicism, and embraced the Protes- 
tant liberty of thought and conscience, and thus 
unconsciously Jaid the foundation of her future 
prosperity and fame.” To that celebration they 
invited us to send one of our number “ to share in 
their joy.” We have fortunately found one, who 
left this school a short time since and is to spend 
some time Europe, who has kindly consented to 
be our representative at that anniversary. 

Divinity College, Cambridge. O. GFE: 


is 
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THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 26, 1535. 


“Tur Ace or Inrinetity.—The number of Infidel 
works which have been circulated in France within the 
present century, is almost incredible. The writings of 
the infidels have been sought after and read to the exclu- 
sion of works on piety or morality, by a large portion of 
the population, and the effect on the character of the 
people is what might have been expected. From the 
year 1817 to 1824 inclusive, there were printed and dis- 
tributed in France— ; 

Of Voltaire’s entire works, 24,590 setts, making 
480,000 volumes. ; ; 

Of Rousseau’s entire works, 24,500 setts, making 
48,000 volumes. 

Of the detached works of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
35,500 setts, amounting to 81,000 volumes. : 

Of the other chief infidel writers of France, Diderot, 
Condorcet, &c. there were published 108,700 setts, 
amounting to 207,900 volumes. i ; 

During this time, there were also printed, the disgust- 
ingly immoral and licentious works of Pigault le Brun, 
32,000 setts, amounting to 128,000 volumes. 

These works continue to be printed, circulated and 
read ; indeed, the country is deluged with them, and the 
influence which they must necessarily exercise over the 
moral and religious character of a people may easily be 
imagined.” 

In reading the above paragraph inthe Mercantile Jour- 
nal, we were struck with the tendency of Infidelity, as 
it now exists, to confine the mind in a narrow sphere, 
and prevent it from seeking the highest and best attain- 
ments. The influence of the writers alluded to, was 
undoubtedly great in exposing the absurdities of the 
established religion of France at the epoch of the Revo- 
lution, and in promoting a spirit of free and fearless 
inquiry. It was their work to go forth with the torch 
and the hatchet, and destroy whatever they saw corrupt 
and injurious in the existing institutions of society. The 
corruptions of religion did not escape their notice. And 


like most other zealous reformers, they went forward with- 
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out much discrimination attacking what was good in Chris- 
tiznity, on account of the evils with which it was con- 
nected. ‘They wished to prosirate all abuses, to free the 
mind of man from every yoke, to put an end to the reign 
of cant and hypocrisy throughout the world, to level 
priesteraft in the dust, and raise humanity to the height 
trom which itJhad fallen. 


did. 


contains the only principles capable of redeeming man 


But they knew not what they 
Ignorant of the pure spirit of Christianity, which 


from degradation, superstition and misery, they con- 
founded it with the muss of traditional folly, which had 
been palmed upon the weakness and credulity of ages. 
Much as they were, however, with all their errors and 
faults, they belonged to an age gone by. Voltaire and 
Rousseau are not destined to be the great teachers of 
man in the presentcentury. The world looks for a light 
which they had not. heir writings, their influence, 
their opinions, their characters, belonged to the times in 
which they lived. They were the corrupted children of 
the age, which they helped to corrupt in return. It is 
worse than folly to attempt to reinstate them in the place 
which they once held. The truest philosophy, the best 
literature, the prevailing current of thought among the 
most enlightened minds, lead the age that now is to wish 
for a brighter Jight, than ever shone upon their eyes. 
The present movement is to leave the cold and barren 
scepticism of Voltaire, for a faith at once spiritual and 
rational, a faith founded in the deepest wants of man’s 
nature, and adapted to quicken, elevate and sanctify all 
his powers. The infidel, then, who wishes to circulate 
such dry chaff as the works alluded to, instead of the 
bread of life, was born a day too late. He should have 
lived before the effect of scepticism to paralyse the heart, 
to dry up the best affections of human nature, had been 
so fully tested. He is attempting to retard the progress 
of thought, and though he may not suspect it himself, is 
doing what he can to rivet again the shackles on the 


mind, from which he boasts that he has become free. 


UNITARIANISM IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


It gives us great pleasure to present our readers with 
the following correspondence, for which we are indebted 
to the kindness of the friend to whom it is addressed. 
It will be read with interest, as the echo from a distant 
land, of those sentiments and feelings which we have 
long loved to cherish. We hope that this may prove 


the commencement of a more intimate intercourse 
between American Unitarians and their foreign breth- 
ren. They evidently look to this country with strong 
confidence, as the abode of religious liberty and a puri- 


fied theology. 


{From Alexander Parkas of Transylvania, to H, Ware, jun.] 

Rey. Sir,—The letters which you sent me while I 
was at New-York in 1881, and which did not reach me 
until I arrived in Europe in 1832, were very pleasing, 
both to me, and to the Transylvania Unitarians. 

When I was at Cambridge, I had the honor of seeing 
you, though only for ashorttime. It was then my 
intention to return to Boston, after travelling through 
the southern part of America; but the breaking out of 
the Cholera, or the report that it was then advancing, 
deterred me from that journey, which I very much 
regret. 

After my return to Transylvania in 1832, nothing 
was more agreeable to our Unitarians, than to hear 
from you American Unitarians. ‘ihey asked me a 
thousand questions, and whatever I had learned in 
America, was most joyfully received. 

In the mean time some letters and books come, which 
you had sent to Professor David Molnos and myself. 1 
translated them into the Hungarian language, and they 
were eagerly and joyfully read by our friends; they 
were likewise read before the General Synod, where it 
was unanimously resolved to send health and brotherly 
love to you, and through you to the American Unita- 
rians, and to request a farther correspondence. 


It is very grateful to the Transylvanian Unitarians, 
to ascertain that liberal Christianity, cherished among 
themselves for almost six centuries, and for many years 
nearly limited to Transylvania, is accredited, spreading 
and flourishing in England and America. 


The letters of Professor Molnos have diffused some 
knowledge of the history of Unitarianism in ‘Transyl- 
vania. We would gladly send you the works of our 
most distinguished Unitarians, relating both to our 
doctrines and ecclesiastical history, but they are mostly 
written in the Hungarian language, which, as far as I 
know, is only understood by three individuals in America. 
Such as are in Latin, and relate to the universal theol- 
ogy of the Unitarians, we have sent to Dr Bowring at 
London, requesting him to transmit them to the Amer- 
If they have not yetreached vou, you 
can certify me of it, and I will send other copies by the 


ican Unitarians. 


way of Trieste. 


I have an intention of publishing in the Hungarian 
language an account of my travels in America, and | 
wish in a distinct chapter to treat upon the various reli- 
gious sects in America, and particularly upon the flour- 
ishing state of Unitarianism among you. I gathered 
some data when I was there, and have been much 
assisted by a work with the following title, viz: “* An- 
nual Report to the American Unitarian Association,” 
&c. Ihave the work complete down to 1831. But I 
should like some credible, and more copious works, 
particularly such as treat upon the rise of Unitarianism 
among you. | shall be much obliged if you will trans- 
mit some work on the various sects, or minor works, 
“ Annual Reports,” &c. of 1832 or 1833,—such as the 
“ Boston Calendar,” or the ‘‘ New York Annual Regis- 
ter,’ for 1832 and 33. 

It will be very agreeable to us to hear farther con- 
cerning our American brethren, and since the way is 
now opened, to keep a mutual understanding which 
will be very pleasing to us. 


David Molnos, Professor in the Unitarian College at 
Clausenburg, Transylvania, to Henry Ware, Pro- 
fessor of, &c. in the School at Cambridge, America, 
Greeting. 

The letter which we received from you at the close 
of last year gave us much pleasure, as we had long been 
desirous to know something of the existence and condi- 
tion of Unitarianism in America. We had indeed before 
learned (chiefly by information from England) that Uni- 
tarian congregations were formed in America, and that 
the number was daily increasing of those who rejected the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and believed in a God in every 
sense One, as revealed to us by his Son Jesus Christ. 
Nor have we ever ceased to hope, that as nations were 
more and more cultivated, this principle [of faith] 
would gradually gain possession of many minds; espec- 
ially in America, where civil and religious liberty so 
abounded. Moreover our information concerning your 
numbers and your more flourishing churches, has be- 
come more accurate since Alexander Farkas returned 
to us from among you, and since we received your very 
acceptable letter the preceding year. We have lately 
heard too, by letter, from Geneva; and it has been to 
us an occasion, not only of joy, but, in some sense, of 
triumph, that Unitarianism should have sprung up in 
Not that this, how- 
ever, is any very marvellous occurrence, for the Swiss, 
as well as yourselves, enjoy the liberty of holding what 
opinions they please. They are as yet, it seems, un- 
willing to take the name of Unitarians, though it is 
plain they are so in reality, since they openly avow their 
rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity. 


that very centre of Calvinism. 


As to our condition in Transylvania, it may gratify 
you, though well acquainted with history, to hear from 
me that here also liberty was the origin of Unitarianism. 
For when the sects of Lutherans and Calvinists had 
sprung up,in the year 1521, from the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church, a law was passed in 1557 that 


every man should embrace what religion he pleased ;— 
and by religion they understood sects. Immediately 
after this Unitarianism grew up ; though without doubt 
some few churches had existed before this. In 1563 
they became more numerous, and stil] more in 1566. For 
in this latter year Prince Sigismund Zapollya (or King, 
as he preferred to be ealled,) caused a public debate to 
be held at Aba Julia (then the capital of Transylvania), 
between the leaders of the different sects, and decided 
the victory for the Unitarians—the Prince himself being 
a Unitarian even by public profession since the above 
named year 1566. He made a legal provision for the 
establishment of the Unitarian doctrine in the same 
rank as the other three sects, in the Assembly; and 
from that time four religions were received by law in 
Transylvania, which were all equal in their rights, 
except that the ruling one (or that which the Prince 
embraced) did not fail now and then to use the right of 
the stronger. Hence our sect was not so fortunate as 
the rest: for we had but two Unitarian Princes (one, 
the above named founder of it—the other, Moses Sze- 
kelly), and each of these reigned but a short time; 
whence the others always outnumbered us. Yet for a 
long time our condition was far from unpleasant ; for 
besides the great liberty of thought and action which 
prevailed in Transylvania, the church at Clausenburg, 
which was at the head of all, was excellently endowed. 
This then was made the central seat both of the Super- 
intendent and of the Consistory (which now, as for- 
merly, has the direction of the whole), and, further, of 
the High School in which Philosophy or Theology is 
taught to this day.—An unfortunate circumstance hap- 
pened to us in the year 1716, when the Roman Catholics 
removed the larger Church, the School and all other 
advantages which the Church at Clausenburg possessed. 
This was afterwards compensated in some measure by 
liberal contributions, especially in 1792 by the legacy 
of Ladislaus Suki, a man of large property. He is said 
to have been the last remaining descendant of the mili- 
tary leader who brought the first Hungarians to Europe, 
from Asiatic Scythia, under seven chieftains. And his 
name well deserves to be known and celebrated in 
America ; for he left us seventytwo thousand florins, 
good money. But even this good fortune was soon 
taken from us by reason of two depressions in the 
standard of money, made by the Austrian government 
in 1811 and 1814; by the first, one hundred florins 
were reduced to the value of twenty ; and by the sec- 
ond, these twenty became worth no more than eight,— 
or at least the only escape from this was in bribery. 
And in truth we have in this way been reduced to con- 
siderable poverty,—and this we reckon the greatest evil 
we now suffer; for any intolerance which formerly 
existed from the other sects, has been either wholly 
reinoved or much diminished by the growing refinement 
of modern times. 


We may boast of the remarkable equity observed 
towards us by our modern sovereign, the most gracious 
Francis I. Emperor of Austria. Under this most pious 
Prince, in the first place, honors have been granted to 
us more than at any former period, in appointing us to 
several public offices which are here considered to 
be of high rank—besides many others of less im- 
portance. And, in the second place, in legal matters 
greater liberality is exercised towards us; the conse- 
quence, doubtless, of increasing intellectual cultivation, 
and of the justice of our Prince, whom we have before 
praised. We might expect indeed to make, not only a 
better appearance but an absolutely good one, could we 
find another benefactor like Ladislaus Suki. 


We are in number above fifty thousand, distributed 
among eight diocesses, which are governed by as many 
Archdeacons, or Elders. There are one hundred and 
four larger Churches, and fortyseven smaller ; a Pastor 
and a Schoolmaster in each of them, and in some even 
two. We have four Professors in the Clausenburg 
School—all clergymen; and separate Rectors in the 
two gymnasia which we have at Torda and at Keresztur. 


AND RELIGIOUS 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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In these gymnasia instruction is given as far as Philos- 
ophy; the school at Clausenburg embraces every de- 
partinent of learning. Instruction is given through the 
medium of Latin, because Transylvania is, as they 
say, a nest of nations and religions, and no one of the 
living languages has yet obtained prevalence over the 
rest. Hence I write to you in Latin, as 1 am not 
unskilful in this, and am ignorant of English; and sup- 
pose that you too are not less acquainted with the for- 
mer language than myself. This,as we all well know» 
is agreat obstruction to learning, but we have not as 
yet been able to remove it. 

Write again tous; and if you wish to know any- 
thing farther, make inquiry ; for it will always give us 
much pleasure both to hear any accounts of your own 
welfare, and to answer questions you may make con- 
cerning ourselves. 

Clausenburg, 24th Feb. 1833. 


THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 


We cannot better express our feelings with regard 
to the establishment of this work, than by inserting the 
following notice, which was handed us by a friend, just 
as we were about preparing an article on the subject 
ourselves. Our brethren in the West may be certain, 
that they will not be without the sympathy of many 
hearts among us, in the plan which they propose. 
Every one must wish them abundant success, who 
wishes well to the cause of a sound theology and litera- 
ture, in the vast field which is open before them, ripe 
for the harvest. We rejoice that the work has fallen 
into such able hands, and most cordially do we repeat 
the “‘ God speed” of our correspondent. 


To the Editor of the Observer. 

Sir—To many of your readers [ believe it will be a 
very agreeable piece of intelligence, that arrangements 
are made for the publication, in Cincinnati, Ohio, of a 
Monthly Magazine, under the name of “ The Western 
Examiner, devoted to Religion and Literature’”’; a 
work which, without confining itself to theological sub- 
jects, is designed to defend and illustrate Unitarian 
Christianity. It is to be conducted by Rev. Messrs 
Peabody, Clarke, Patterson and Elliot, the Unitarian 
ministers of Cincinnati, Louisville, Buffalo and St Louis. 
To this community, the first named of these gentlemen 
fully proved his talents as a writer for the periodical 
press, in valuable contributions, a few years ago, to the 
North American Review; and the other Editors are 
remembered as recently distinguished members of the 
Divinity School at Cambridge. Independently of the 
religious bearings of their work, I believe no one who 
is acquainted with them will fail to entertain a confident 
hope that essential service will be rendered by it to the 
cause of good letters in the West. For one, 1 have 
rarely heard of any movement of the kind which seemed 
to promise so much usefulness. “2 J. GP. 


A WORD ABOUT “A HINT.” 


Mr Epiror—* A. et al” gave a “Hint” in last 
week’s Observer, consisting of two parts. The first 
part was excellent; nothing could be better. I hope 
that you and your correspondents will act upon it.The 
second part was bad; nothing could be worse. I pro- 
fest against it. I do not want to see your paper become 
the repository of old sermons and scraps of old sermons. 
What is written for the pulpit is rarely fit for the press. 
If you wish to furnish exciting, nourishing, spiritual 
matter, which shall be eagerly welcomed by your read- 
ers, have it prepared expressly for your readers. Do not 
set before them what was written to be heard, not read, 
and what is not fit tobe read. Do not let the Sunday’s 
baked meats coldly furnish forth your Thursday’s fes- 


tival. Eremus. 


We like our correspondent’s word so much, that we 
wish to endorse it for him, by inserting it in this place. 
We hope that he, and “A. et al,” will “reck their own 
rede,” and send us what they wish to see. 


! that it is prepared with taste and judgment. 


REV. DR PARKER’S SERMONS AND LIFE. 

We have no room, at present, to express the gratifi- 
cation we have received from the perusal of this volume. 
It is just what we expected fiom the materials and the 
Editor. It gives a bright and charming picture of the 
character of a rare man. 
Dr Parker was entitled to be called a man of genius, for 


In the walks of his profession, 


he displayed great original power, fertility of invention, 
variety of resources, and left the distinct mark of his 
own mind on those who came under its influence. He 
was the model of a good minister, such as we seldom 
We rejoice to have so true an image of himas this 
volume presents, now that he is gone. We knew him 
well, and are glad of every opportunity to refresh our 
admiration of his character. Ina future number we 
shall resume the subject, and express some of the reflec- 
tions which this volume has suggested. In the mean 
time, we will only declare our regret that it was not 
accompanied with an engraving of the speaking face of 
its lamented subject. That fije countenance was an 
expression of his soul, no less than the words which are 
here given, and it should not be lost to the world. We 
hope, also, that the Memoir and Correspondence may 
be published ina separate volume for cheap circulation’ 
Every lover of good men and good things, however, 
will do well to secure the present. He could hardly 
find a more valuable or interesting work for practical 
religious reading. 


see, 


INDEPENDENT MESSENGER. 

We perceive that this journal, which has been con- 
ducted with ability and spirit, by Rev. Adin Ballou of 
Mendon, is to be transferred to this city, under the 
editorial care of Rev. Paul Dean. It advocates the 
doctrine of Universal Restoration. In has been the 
principal organ, in opposition to the sect of Universal- 
ists, who deny the doctrine of future retribution beyond 
the grave. Under the auspices of Mr Ballou, assisted 
by several leading ministers of his denomination, it has 
acquired a highly respectable character, which we doubt 
not it will continue to sustain, under the new arrange- 
ment which is proposed. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 

The present number of the Observer completes the 
first quarter of one volume. The Publisher would 
avail himself of the occasion, to express his sincere 
thanks to the subscribers and correspondents, who have 
given him such efficient aid at the commencement of his 
undertaking. 
exceeded the sanguine hopes, which he was led to in- 


The success of his paper has thus far 


dulge by the representations of many friends, and he 
feels that for this success he is greatly indebted to their 
kind and prompt exertions. 
thousand names to his subscription list since the Prospec- 


The accession of over one 


tus was first issued, and the almost daily addition which 
it is receiving, is an encouraging proof that his attempts 
to produce a weekly journal, worthy of the cause to 
which it is devoted, are met with approbation by those 
whose good opinion he most values. He trusts that the 
Observer is now established upon a secure footing, and 
he pledges himself to spare no pains nor expense, within 
his power, to make it deserving of the patronage which 
it has so liberally received. 


VMOVECES OF BOOKS: 


Collin Reynolds, the Orphan Boy and Young 
Merchant. Boston: $. G, Simpkins. 1835. 
This is a good story of a good boy. The style is 
chaste and simple, and the narrative interesting. 
Social Services for Families and Sunday 
Schools, with a collection of Hymns for social 
and private use. By F. W. P. Greenwood. 
Boston: B. H. Greene. 1835. pp. 95. 
This is a valuable manual ona new plan. The name 
of the author on the title page is a sufficient guarantee 
We rec- 


ommend it to the attention of superintendents of Sunday 
Schools, who have suffered from a want of interes¥in 
the devotional services among their pupils. It cannot 
The services 
for families are of a highly appropriate character, and 


prove otherwise than an important aid. 


cannot fail of doing good wherever they are used. 


A Sermon delivered at the Dedication of the 
First Cougregational Church in Uxbridge, Mass. 
January 13, 1835. By Samucl Clarke, Minister 
of the First Church and Society in Uxbridge. 

We have, in this Discourse, a sound, serious and 
evangelical discussion of several important topics. li 
does credit to the head and the heart of the preacher, 
and may be read with benefit by all. 


SUSEMABTa 


Peace question.—A meeting was held in the Sweden- 
borgian Chapel, in Phillips Place, on Wednesday even- 
ing under the direction of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety, at which the following Question was discussed, 
viz ;—re all Wars contrary tothe spirit of the Gospel ? 
Rev. Doctor Ware, William Ladd, (Agent of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society,) H. J. Oliver, Amasa Walker, and 
William Kimball, of this City, Mr Stoddard of North- 
ampton, and Rev. Professor Palfrey, participated in the 
debate. A very lively interest was manifested by the 
audience, and the ineeting was adjourned to Monday 
evening, at the same place. Rev. Doct. Channing 
was present, and made a few remarks; and it is antici 
pated that the continuance of the discussion will call out 
some of the most distinguished menin the city, either 
in the affirmative or negative of the Question. Rev. Dr 
Lowell, President of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
presided at the meeting. 


Discracrrut Riot 1s New-Yorx.—The New York 
Courier and Enquirer, gives the following account of a 
disgraceful riot in that city, on Friday night. 

“Tn consequence of public notice, that a meeting of 
the New York Protestant Association would be held for 
the purpose of debating the question—* Is Popery compat- 
ble with civil liberty,’ a very large and respectable as- 
semblage of ladies and gentlemen attendcd on Friday 
evening at Broadway Hall. After the meeting was or- 
ganized, the Rev. Mr Finley rose for the purpose of de- 
livering an introductory prayer, and while so engaged, 2 
gang of ruffians, amounting to between one and two 
hundred, burst open the door and commenced a most 
violent and indiscriminate a{tack upon the audience, 
The Rev. Mr Brownlee and several other clergymen in 
vain attempted by remonstrance, to quell the outrage. 
The infuriated ruffians assaulted the reverend gentle- 
men, who were at length compelled to flee for the safety 
of their lives. The work of destruction then commen- 
ced ; the mob tore up the benches and entirely des- 
stroyed the furniture of the room by splitting it into a 
thousand fragments. Having driven out the congrega- 
tion, and perpetrated all the mischief that lay in their 
power the rioters Jeft the scene of mischief unmolested. 
The aggressors are saidto have been a portion of our 
Trish Roman Catholic population. 


Reticious Sects 1n TennessEr.—A writer in the 
American Presbyterian, (Nashville,) expressed the belief 
that there is not in all Tennessee a single congregation 
of Roman Catholics, or Unitarians, or Universalists— 
nora single preacher for any of these sects. We have 
no organized associations, he adds of atheists or infidels 
—no Shakers or Mormonites, or other wild perverters 
of revelation, or ‘‘ setters forth of strange gods.”’ 


TransytvaniaA Universiry.—The Rev. Dr Coit of 
Cambridge, has signified his acceptance of the presiden- 
cy of this institution. 

Liseratiry.—Five thousand dollars have recently 
been contributed by Mr Parker’s church, &c. New Or- 
leans, for the endowment of OakLanp CoLieGE, Miss. 
This institution now contains 120 students.—V. E. Spee. 


Erratom.—!In our last, in the first column, p. 94, 4th line from the 
top, for ** biographical sermon,’ read biographical memoir, 


MARRLBD, 
In this city, by Rev. Mr Young, Mr Geo. O. Hovey 
to Miss Mary Ann Cotton. 
By Rev. Mr Lothrop, Mr Lincoln B. Knowlton of 


Athol, to Miss Caroline O., daughter of Dr William 


Spooner. 


DEED, 
In this city, on Sunday evening, of apoplexy, Hon. 
Bensamin T. Pickman, President of the Senate, 45. 
In Deerfield, after a short illness, Rev. Winrurop 
Baivey, 51, pastor of the Unitarian Church in Green- 
field. 
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{For the Boston Observer. J 
HYMN,—AFTER RECOVERY FROM SICKNESS. 
From morn to night, from night to morn, 
In helpless languor while I lay, 
With fever scorched and anguish torn, 
What, O my soul, sustained thee, say ? 


Sweet was the voice of love long tried, 
That watched beside my pillow now, 

And sweet the cooling draught supplied, 
By hands that bathed my burning brow. 


And welcome through the weary day, 

Th’ inquiries made by many a friend ; 
And dear their gifts, that came to say, 

They wished the ease they could not send. 


But sweeter far than earthly love, 
Dearer than friendship’s kindly aid, 
The succor sent me from above, 


When unto God my prayer I made. 


The thought that He, my help, was near, 
And only frowned my faith to try, 
Balm to my heart with every tear, 
And peace conveyed with every sigh. 


From morn to night, from night to morn, 
In helpless languor while I lay, 
With fever scorched and anguish torn, 


God, O my soul, God was thy stay. Jat 


COBBSCLLONSa 


{From the New York Observer. | 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


THE FARM-HOUSE—DILIGENT TEACHING—A DEATH 
BED SCENE. 


In one of the eastern counties of the State of 
New York, and on the outskirts of a thriving 
farming town, there is living now, I believe, an 
aged pair, in all the plenty and comfort of moder- 
ate farming wealth :— surrounded by their chil- 
dren’s farms on the spot to which they had emi- 
grated in their early youth. Were may be seen, 
if not on the highest scale, a very happy speci- 
men of that calm, studious, intellectual and re- 
ligious life, which is not uncommon amidst our 
agricultural population ; and which has here de- 
scended to a third generation. The eldest son, a 
leading man and magistrate in the town where he 
resides, with only common school advantages and 
still a working farmer, has taken very successful 
pains to qualify himself for usefulness — and 
especially within the walls of his own house ; 
where with a true help-meet he is training up his 
children to follow the intelligent and religious 
course of their progenitors. I have often admired 
the plain beauty, the neatness and order of his 
home-stead —the white farm-house of moderate 
dimensions, surrounded by neat out-buildings, all 
complete: indicating the mental improvement 
and wise pursuits which one might hope to find 
in-doors: and which I confess I never expect 
within a showy —certainly not within a showy 
but half finished farm-house. I have often visited 
the spot with new and lively interest — even 
heightened, rather than diminished, by the gran- 
deur of the scene which always engrossed my 
mind, as I was making my excursion. I refer to 
that splendid sight which greets the traveller’s eye 
from the hills between the Sacondaga and the 
Hudson — that immense amphitheatre at the bot- 
tom of which lie the Hudson and Lake George, 
and which the far distant Green Mountains seem 
to enclose in a boundless semicircle :— The 
scene must bafile the pen of the writer or the pen- 
cil of the artist. I have been a hundred times 


absorbed by it —lost in admiration, yet more pre- 
pared to enjoy the intelligence and Christian hos- 
pitality of the white farm-house, at which in a few 
moments after the vision I have found myself 
reposing. The visit which Iam now going to 
mention, however, was of a gloomier cast. It 
looked ever, truly like a place where sorrow could 
never come. Happy the house where equal joy is 
mingled with their sadness. 

I often recal the shock which I felt one stormy 
Sabbath in November, when after the morning 
service, I was accosted by one of the brothers of 
the family referred to, with the information that 
the oldest child and only son of his brother, a 
fine, healthy, promising lad of thirteen, was dead, 
and that my services would be required on the 
following day at his funeral. He had been taken 
afew days before with an inflammation in the 
head, which soon extended to the vital organs, 
and prostrated suddenly the hopes of his friends 
in death: yet not without his leaving cheering 
tokens of that intellectual and religious education, 
which I trust it pleased divine wisdom to inter- 
rupt that it might be exalted and perfected for- 
ever. 

Single incidents speak volumes: if it were not 
so I should have little to say. The blossom in 
its beauty, the fruit in its ripeness, are signs of 
all the influences which have cherished the seed 


from which the tree sprung, until those signs 
appear. ‘The two incidents which I shall mention 


prove that parental care for years, from which 
they must have sprung, that divinely commanded 
care which is given in the house and by the way, 
in lying down and rising up, the divine regard 
for intellectual and moral improvement for the 
young. 

“ You have had a lonely time today, my son,” 
said the mother as she returned from the distant 
church on a Sabbath several weeks before his 
sickness —“ You have had a lonely time while 
we have been all gone.” No, mother,” said the 
boy, “Inever had a pleasanter day in my life.” 
«“ Why so: how have you managed to enjoy your- 
self?” “Mother,” said he, “I have been reading 
the Bible all day long, and I have read twenty- 
four chapters in the Bible.” “'T'wentyfour! twen- 
tyfour: why child that’s too many ; surely you 
cannot have understood what you have been 
reading.” “ Yes, mother, J have: I think I have. 
It seems to me that I have. For as I was reading 
I wanted to feel and do justas those chapters des- 
cribed ; and to join in those employments in 
heaven which seemed almost within my sight.” 
Other specimens of intellectual and religious im- 
provement of like character occurred at other 
times — but J pass to an incident of the closing 
scene — giving token of still earlier education, 
with a simplicity of piety in beautiful contrast 
with the adult intelligence which could spend a 
delightful Sabbath in reading alone twentyfour 
chapters in the New Testament. In the simpli- 
city of even lisping infancy he fell asleep. The 
phrase is peculiarly appropriate to his death. 
With no mark of erring or stupified faculties, for 
hours like one about to “take rest in sleep” — 
repeating again and again his dying prayer, the 
evening hymn of infancy which his mother taught 
him: 

“« Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I wake 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

There is much mis-edueation. But this is good 
education. The blossom, and the fruit prove well 
that the seed has been planted and the plant cher- 
ished for weeks and months and years—one blos- 
som from the tree, one ripe fruit, as truly as hun- 
dreds. Here glow the signs of the earliest paren- 
tal care, of care that ceased not through infancy 


and childhood. The pupil of thecommon school, 
was guided and encouraged by sensible parents ; 
themselves from no higher instruction, by Chris- 
tian parents. He showed a vigorous growth and 
action, and just direction of hisfaculties ; and part- 
ed from his earthly guides not without the pleasant- 
est tokens of having early gained life’s great end. 
A Country Pastor. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

We were the other day quietly jogging along 
in our wagon through one of the upper counties 
of the State, when whom should we encounter 
but a person of high standing in one of the learn- 
ed professions, and formerly a member of Con- 
gress, very industriously employed in driving a 
large four ox team heavily loaded with leached 
ashes. This was a pleasant sight to our optics, 
inasmuch as it was not only an exceedingly plea- 
sant change from the severer duties of his profes- 
sion, but also a profitable and rational employ- 
ment ; and above all, it was setting a noble exam- 
ple to,the younger members of the community, if 
they would follow it. Such examples go far, 
very far, in doing away the silly stupid notion that 
there is nothing but manual drudgery in farming, 
and that it is a low and vulgar calling. We notic- 
ed the farm of this person, and could not but be 
highly pleased with the changes which he has 
effected, and which are still going on. Not many 
years ago this land was a worthless common, 
bearing nothing but moss, hardhacks, and lambkill. 
It is now well fenced and well tilled. Twenty- 
five acres are now turned by the plough, and the 
owner busily engaged in adding materials to en- 
rich and improve. How much better would it be 
if more of our professional men would thus fill 
up their leisure hours and reap the satisfaction 
and reward which such healthy and sinless em- 
ployment affords. Let a man thus labor to subdue 
and cultivate some of the millions of waste acres 
that now spread themselves over and deform our 
State, we as a community would soon vease to 
“go to New York to mill,” and the individual 
himself would at once become in reality and in 
very deed a public benefactor. With suchan one, 
patriotism will be a word of immense meaning 
and not a senseless phrase —a mere flourish of 
rhetoric. He will feel, as he looks round upon his 
reclaimed and renovated acres, that he has done 
at least one good deed, and that he has a country, 
a home, a resting place of his own, and his life, 
and his life’s blood will be freely devoted for its 
prosperity and defence. — Maine Farmer. 


Tue Hoxry Ciry.— Talking of Jerusalem. 
Strange, mysterious city! What a hold it hath 
upon every imagination! How linked in, is it 
with the recollections of the times of youth—with 
lessons from the scriptures, delivered by the 
priest of our earliest days, from the sweet Olive 
Mount of childhood! Straightway as we read of 
that metropolis of earth, we go back on the post- 
ing wings of reminiscence, to the green fields 
and fresh waters of serener years. We hear the 
chimes of Sabbath bells, the voices of the choir, 
and the pealing of that delicious organ, whose 
diapason was rapture, whose triumphant harmony 
kindled the soul. Associations of Bethlehem and 
merry Christmas mingle together—and the babe 
in the manger is contrasted with the green wreath- 
ed churches and the blessings of home. <A _ hal- 
lowed word, indeed, is Jerusalem. The great 
temple of Solomon—the gate that looked toward 
Damascus—the Via Dolorosa, along which our 
Saviour walked, to suffer a guiltless death—these 
with a thousand other scenes of interest, arise at 
the mere mention of that devoted city, from whose 
mountain girt circumference were once rejected the 
brooding wings of the Almighty.— Knickerbocker, 
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(For the Boston Observer.) 


AN. ELDERLY CLERGYMAN’S REMIN- 
ISCENCES. 


CHAP. II. DAILY LIFE——-EVENTS AS THEY 
PREDICTED AND AS THEY TURNED OUT, A WED- 
DING — THE COUNTERFEIT BILL. A DISAP- 
POINTMENT. LIGHT SPRINGS UP IN THE MIDST 
OF DARKNESS. 


A country clergyman’s dwelling is not the place 
to look for scenes of strange and bustling interest: 
it was notthe place particularly halfa century ago. 
Day after day went by in its measured and_tran- 
quil course. In the morning I read a chapter of 
the holy word, and communed with God for 
strength and all needed blessings upon us through 
the day. The hours of light, after the morning 
meal, were devoted to study or to what duty pre- 
scribed to each of us at home ; with the exception, 
on my part, of an occasional call in the forenoon 
upon the sick or sorrowful, or with my wife, of 
an afternoon visit to some family in the flock, or 
a similar visit from some one of them in return,— 
now called an old-fashioned, but then a pleasant 
and popular custom. In either case, for I take 
pleasure in living over again these kindnesses of 
earlier days —— we were sure to receive something 
more than words as a token of their thoughtful- 
ness and love. 
wife was careful to remind us as we parted at the 
door, that if the chaise box had been larger it 
would have held a larger cheese ; or the farmer 
himself would say, as he Jaid a pair of ducks, rolled 
in a neat white cloth, at our feet, that if they 
quacked as they rode with us home, it would be 
no more than they had done, while alive, ever 
since they were hatched. If the visit on the con- 
trary, was to us, the kind gift was as surely re- 
membered —such as a box of newly churned 
butter, neatly stamped, or a basket of fresh eggs, 
or a large ham; or perhaps at the close of the 
evening, the good lady might present my wife 
with some homespun worsted or yarn, or promise 
to send me, by her son as he came to school in 
the morning two or three pairs of stockings of her 
manufacture for myself. If we neither paid nor 
received a visit, when not otherwise engaged, I 
commonly read aloud while my wife worked, — 
or we chatted together on our condition, duties, 
and prospects, and closed the day by a thankful 
prayer to the Father ofall mercies and by suppli- 
cating the watchful protection of the eye that never 
slumbers or sleeps. 

And there was cause often to speak of our con- 
dition and prospects. With all the kindnesses 
just named and many more not named, we had 
many struggles to make and many a narrow pass 
to steer cantiously and prudently through. The 
words of Col. Mertoun touching the ability of the 
parish, ere long began to grow oracular. The 
first year had been many months passed, and 
only forty pounds had been paid in or even col- 
lected. Bills for provisions, for clothing, for a 
thousand of life’s necessities were still unpaid. 
They were stillrunning on; how could they stop? 


WERE | 


If we went abroad, the farmer’s. 


The sabbath bell called me weekly to my service ; 
my people were constanily there. TI met them in 
my daily walks and occasional visits ; they met 
me kindly, but not a word of the deficient salary, 
not a word of any measures to collect or pay it. 
My heart was sometimes depressed, as if a mill- 
stone were dragging it down. What could be done? 
How could I ask what I felt they were incompe- 
tent to pay ? 

It was at this period, as I find by turning to my 
record book —it was at this period, ‘perplexed 
but not? by any means ‘in despair,’ that as I sat 
one morning, at the breakfast table, a man knock- 
ed at my door in very coarse but decent dress. I 
opened it, and after bidding him ‘ good morning,’ 
urged him to enter and join us in our morning 
meal. This he replied was not in his power ; and 
as I paused to afford him an opportunity to make 
known his business, he inquired if I should be at 
home and at leisure in the evening? I assured him 
I should, and should he happy to wait upon his 
commands. “Then, sir, if you please,” he added, 
“a couple will call on you at seven o’clock,”— 
and, without waiting for further reply, bowed re- 
spectfully and retired. 

I was pleased with the courtesy of the man. 
As to his errand, it required no sagacity to under- 
stand that a wedding was at hand. It was not the 
first to which I had been called, but the first in 
this way. Afterwards it was common to have 
them at my house. It was hardly in human una- 
ture, under my peculiarly straitened circum- 
stances — certainly not in me, to resist the joyful 
emotions, which the thought of the customary fee 
for this service inspired. It seemed to me par- 
donable as I wasthusto be furnished with the means 
of diminishing, though it were but by a little, some 
one of the many claims upon my empty purse. 
The dark clouds appeared to heave up at the ho- 
rizon, with a faint streak of light. The day 
went off with more than ordinary cheerfulness. 
My wife borrowed from a neighbor two or three 
additional candlesticks to honor the occasion, and 
the tea was served somewhat earlier than usual, 
that all might be settled into undisturbed prepar- 
ation. A few minutes before seven, a gentle tap 
at the door, yet quite audible to us in our expec- 
tancy, announced their arrival. As I opened the 
door wide, no one appeared but the visitor of the 
morning, evidently inhis Sunday suit and with 
an apparently forced cheerfulness, yet such, I 
thought, as became the occasion, Ina moment 
however, his partner appeared behind him, as if 
hitherto attempting to be screened by him. I 
ushered them into the parlor with the kind wel- 
come I was always anxious to display. But in 
what words shall I describe the hideousness of 
the female figure ? It may convey some idea of 
her to say that she was deformed in body with one 
leg much shorter than the other, She seemed to 
go forward with aspring rather than by any reg- 
ular step. Her face was distorted, — her mouth 
drawn aside, her eyes crossed. We were lost for 
a moment in mute amazement ; but as he imme- 
diately presented his certificate,I proceeded at 
once to the service. When it was closed, I touch- 
ed upon one or two topics of conversation, but 


their words were few. Suddenly rising, the hus- 
band drew from his pocket a tattered wallet, open- 
ed it, and presenting a bill, requested me with all 
imaginable politeness to return him what was due 
in exchange. The whole scene had taken me, 
youth as I was, utterly by surprise ; this last act 
more even than the rest. Nevertheless, with what 
seemed to me afterwards most laudable compo- 
sure, I replied, “Sir, you are more than welcome 
to all the happiness I may have conferred.” He 
pressed upon me the bill, but Las resolutely refused. 
Meanwhile the wife exclaimed with a shrill note 
that sounded quite in accordance with herself, 
“It would be no joy, Parson, to be married in this 
way — I will take care that your fee is sent.” 
And with scarcely any further conversation on 
either side they retired. —“ May God bless you 
both,” were my parting words at the door; “ give 
yourselves no further trouble concerning the fee. 
If you.are but happy,I shall be abundantly re- 
paid.” The next day, I happened to learn, from 
my parishioner, who kept a shop near by that the 
bridegroom came during the evening, to purchase 
some trifle, and presented the same bill: but as it 
was evidently a counterfeit bill, it was at once re- 
fused. Thus, had I consulted present interest, I 
might have been in the end a loser. {rom that 
time forward no tidings ever came to me-of bride- 
groom or bride. 

The impression of this incident naturally im- 
pressed others, Jt was but a day or two ‘from 
the same period, that my wife stopped a butcher 
on his way to the distant market to purchase a leg 
of mutton for the entertainment of some expected 
friends — with 2 commendable regard to economy, . 
and our limited means, she contested with him 
the price he demanded as exorbitant. Stung, per- 
haps, by his own reproaches for demanding so 
much, or perhaps enraged that a woman should 
have the spirit and sense to refuse an exorbitant 
price, be declared that unless his price was given, 
he would take nothing. So placing the mutton on 
the top of the gate post he rode hastily away, 
leaving us with no alternative but to accept it, and 
never afterwards affording us an opportunity to 
learn who he was or thank him for his gift. 

That year was fast passing away, but as yet the 
first year’s salary was unpaid. There were many 
dark and perplexing things to throw a haze over 
cheerful spirits anda christian purpose. The trials 
of poverty were many ; some days of sickness ; 
pressing wants we had no means to alleviate, but 
to bear in submission and with trust in God. Ad- 
ded to all, as I well remember, my faithful 
little dog, to whom I was strongly attached, from 
the unalterable fidelity, which enters into that an- 
imal’s character, having been from the first a con- 
stant attendant with me at my church, taking his 
station by the door, or on the pulpit stairs, sudden- 
ly broke off his attendance, resisting every solici- 
tation I could urge to induce him to follow me: 
and what was worse, and quite inexplicable, as 
my wife assured me, he was still regular in the 
same attendance, whenever, upon an exchange, 
any one of my brethren stood in my place. This 
might seem to many as it did to my wife, only a 
ludicrous affair. With me, and 1 am almost 
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ashamed to say it—it counted more seriously. 
Laying it more at heart than any one ought — 
and musing upon my poverty with a desponding 
spirit, —J retired, one Monday morning to my 
study in heaviness of soul. I-had partly resolved 
upon selling some of my few valuable. books. 1 
sat down aud took the bible that was upon the 
table to read and dissipate the cloud. As I open- 
ed the sacred leaves, aten dollar note dropped out, 
which as I ascertained, some years after, had been 
placed there, the evening before, by my affection- 
ate mother. It was an unspeakable relief. It 
came like the oil of joy to my bruised and mourning 
heart. It lifted me up and I went forward to the 
duties of the week with alacrity and cheerfulness. 
It was a good omen; for before the week had 
closed, by what means I know not — but so it was, 
Bradbury Clapburne, the parish treasurer, came 
in and paid upthe arrears of the last year’s salary 
and a goodly portion of what was due for the next. 
As it was then, so it has often been since, light bas 
burst in throughthe deepest darkness, while good- 
ness and merey have followed me all my days. 
Revspen LEE. 


(For the Boston Observer. ] 


NOTICE OF INFIDELS. 


Mr Eprror—lIn your paper of the 12th ult. 
your correspondent “M.” in an article headed 
“Infidelity,” asks the following question — « Is it 
not the duty of Christian teachers to acquaint 
their hearers with the favorite notions of modern 
infidels, and accompany their statements with ap- 
propriate replies?” I think not, for it has always 
seemed to me to be unprofitable preaching, when 
I hear my minister using his exertions to disprove 
the arguments or “notions” of Abner Kneeland, 
to an audience that believes the bible and the glo- 
rious truths of Christianity. Such efforts remind 
me of the remark of an aged friend who was well 
acquainted with the sublime doctrines of the 
bible, and a close observer of the human mind — 
that he “never doubted the existence of a God 
until he heard his pastor endeavoring to prove 
that there was one.” It also brings to minda 
passage in an eloquent sermon of (at this time) an 

“ eminent divine, who said — « Evidences of Chris- 
tianity! I am sick of the sound.” The preacher 
contending that if the heart was right, Christianity 
and all its glorious truths would be received, and 
that a cold historical argument would not con- 
vince these wanderers from the road to eternal 
life. I will not say that an occasional sermon 
upon the evidences of Christianity may not be 
profitable, but to bring forward all the sophistical 
arguments of Paine, Taylor, or Kneeland, and 
spread them before a congregation of believers, 


1 think both unprofitable and dangerous. 


The religious society to which I belong em- 
braced two or three individuals that were constant 
in their attendance at church with their families 
upon the Sabbath, and who professed to belong 
to the class of unbelievers; the pastor delivered 
many able and eloquent discourses against the 
absurd and soul-destroying doctrines of infidelity, 
and the consequence was, the total withdrawal of 
these advocates of infidelity from the services of 
the sanctuary, while if the preacher had pursued 
the course adopted by some eminent Christians, 
of endeavoring to win souls to Christ, and had 
‘eft these sophists and their doctrines unnoticed, 
the word of God which is “quick and powerful, 
and sharper than a two edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit,” 
might in due time, by his grace, have brought 
these persons to have seen the error of their ways, 
and embraced the sublime and glorious truths of 
the gospel. O. A. 


{For the Boston Ohebrver.} 
THE PASTOR’S VISITS.—No. III. 


THE SHIPWRECK. — NO. II. 
FOUNDED ON Fact. 
‘This was her lesson to her son, 
— Time is eternity begun: 
Behold that mother’s love.” 

« After much consideration, it was decided that 
we should sell everything that we did not wish 
to bring with us, put our little together, and 
endeayor to find a conveyance to Boston. By 
great exertions, we raised enough to purchase a 
small schooner. Everything being arranged, and 
the new owner having taken possession of our 
little cottage, on the 7th of April, 1834, the wind 
being favorable, our family, consisting of my hus- 
band, myself and three sons, went on board the 
schooner. The afternoon we left, it was cold, 
and the sea heavy ; it ran very high all that night, 
and in the morning, there was quite a snow storm. 
As the day advanced, the storm increased and our 
little vessel was near being carried far out to sea. 
In order to prevent this we kept near shore, and 
endeavored to tack about; in doing which, the 
vessel mis-stayed and we were suddenly, amid 
the dashing of the waves, and the howling of the 
storm, driven near a ledge of rocks; instantly, 
(said this mother) [ ran to the cabin and caught 
upa little bundle, I had prepared, fearing this sad 
event might happen, when my oldest son came, 
and said ‘Mother, we are gone, Throw away 
your bundle, come to the bow, all we can now 
hope for is, to save ourselves by holding on.’ 
Soon after the vessel struck, and was thrown on 
her beam ends, and by the advice of my son I 
held fast to the railing on the deck of the vessel ; 
one of my sons was not far from me, and my 
husband, and younger son clung to the mainmast. 
As the wave that upset the vessel approached us, 
my eldest son seeing it, jumped overboard with 
an oar in his hand at the same moment, and 
was carried by it to the shore. He went to a 
lighterman’s house at a distance, and got some 
men to come down to the vessel. But long were 
they in coming, in the storm, — and little was the 
hope my son entertained of seeing those again 
alive, whom he had left on the wreck. 

‘Hold on,’ was the constant word of my faith- 
ful son to me, and the waves would come and 
dash over us, and carry us, as fur as our arms 
would allow, and sweep far beyond us; ‘hold on, 
mother, a little time, and they will see us from the 
shore and come and take us off’ The mighty 
waves would again sweep very high over us. 
‘Hold on, mother. «But, my son,’ she replied, 
‘my bonnet is washed away, and my hair covers my 
eyes, tell me when the waves leave us that I may 
remove it, so that I can see.’ ‘No, mother, let it 
be, hold on with both hands, let go neither of 
them, for you will then fall and be lost/ Again 
and again, was the word given, ‘hold on, mother,’ 
but there was no reply ; once more it was repeated 
and for the last time, ‘hold on, for I see a boat 
coming.” Yes, and it did come to them, and as 
the waves permitted, one ofter another were taken 
off; first the father and the youngest son from the 
mainmast, then the mother; but alas! it required 
an effort to unloose her grasp, and she was laid 
senseless, and motionless in the boat. They 
reached the shore in safety, and in looking back 
upon the wreck they saw the waves dash once 
more over it. It was the last time, for in a mo- 
ment it went to pieces, and its shattered timbers 
were borne on the waves to the shore, 

“The lighterman to whose house we were 
taken was very kind, hospitable, and attentive. 
Yes,” added this mother, “had it not been for 
him, and his good wife, I should not have been 
here now. Wholly senseless, was I borne in the 
storm to his lowly dwelling, and truly no pains 


were spared to cheer the hearts. of my husband 
and children by endeavoring to make me show 
signs of life once more. 

“Their efforts were not in vain, 8oon I began to 
revive, and by their exertions was restored ; when 
I recovered J suffered great pain in my left arm 
and wrist, and it has not entirely left me,” she 
added, (holding out her hand and showing it to 
me, which appeared much swollen,) owing to the 
cords and sinews having been overstrained, 

“ We tarried a fortnight with the kind man, to 
whose house we were carried from the wreck ; 
from thence we went in a small boat to L—— and 
obtained a chest we had there. It contained some 
of our most valuable things, most of which we 
sold, and by the kindness of friends, we raised 
just money enough, to pay our passages in a ves- 
sel, then about to sail for Boston. 

“ We started from L on the 17th of June, 
and on the morning of the 4th of July, ‘we 
were in Boston harbor, and heard the sound of the 
cannon, and the ringing of the bells at a distance. 
As we heard them, a deep feeling of sorrow came 
over us; and as the crowded dwellings in the city 
gradually appeared, and many of the passengers 
were looking happy and gay on seeing them, it 
was quite the reverse with our little family, as we 
stood together at the bow gazing upon them in 
silence, and thought how soon we should be house- 
less strangers wandering about the streets of that 
city. 

“ We soon arrived. The captain of the vessel 
was a kind man; we related to him the whole of 
our history, and he permitted us to remain on 
board some day’. Each day we went into several 
streets inquiring for rooms, but in vain, till one 
morning I went with my youngest son, into A— 
street and the woman in a small shop mentioned 
to me this room. We gladly availed ourselves of 
it, and removed our chest hither. 

“Two of our sons went soon after our arrival, 
on a mackerel voyage, and were gone some weeks. 
My husband looked about for work and obtained 
employment enough to pay our rent; and ‘supply 
us with a little provision, but being a stranger, his 
employment is very precarious, and lately he has 
earned very little. A few days since our sons 
returned, but were able to bring us but a trifle, 
for their two months’ labor. 

“‘ Having no bedding for them, they were obliged 
to sleep on the floor, with a blanket only over 
them. The nights being cold, and having no 
fireplace in our room, I made inquiries, to know, 
if we could not find some friend to aid us, and 
my neighbor in the room below, sent me to you.” 

I endeavored to cheer her and told her, there 
were many who would aid her, and bid her not 
despair, that her life had been wonderfully pre- 
served and it was preserved for some wise and 
good purpose. While thus seeking to cheer her 
heart, I saw the tear trickle down her cheek, and 
she said in the midst of her sorrows, “yes, it is 
wise and just—God’s will be done.” And then 
going to her chest, she took out an old ,Bible. 
“ There,” said she, “is one treasure that is yet 
spared to us. My father,” she continued, “ was 
Squire S and he was a good and kind man ; 
but my mother was a Christian; and it was my 
mother who taught me from that holy book; and 
when I left she gave it to me. She’ was a precious 
mother.” The tears forbade her saying more. 

I called again the next day and saw the father 
and sons. ‘The man was a strong, hearty looking 
fisherman, but in his manner there was seen the 
mildness and modesty of one who had known bet- 
ter days. He mentioned how difficult he had found 
it to get along, and only desired employment. 
The sons had a rough appearance, but still there 
was a hashfulness and modesty in them that truly 
delighted me; and seldom have I seena family 
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where each member seemed to possess so many 
qualities to interest and engage my attention,— 
Each was anxious to aid, and all were ready 
to bear each other’s burdens. “ Often of late 
has my lame son,” remarked the mother, “ gone 
away at dinner time, that he might not eat 
any thing, as he had not been able to find employ- 
ment, and bring home something to supply the 
wants of the family.” As I looked at the young 
man, this kindness seemed written in the tears, 
that were then visible. 

It was the close of the week, and I inquired if 
they had been to church since their arrival. 
They answered in the negative; informing them 
of a place, where they could attend free of ex- 
pense, I had the pleasure of seeing them assem- 
bled with the congregation the next Sabbath, after- 
noon and evening. I called a few days after. “Ah!” 
said the mother, “we had delightful sermons 
on the Sabbath. We were all happier the next 
day; the hymn of praise, and the solemn voice 
in prayer at that place did us good. My eldest 
son left us for a voyage on Monday ; on his return 
home on Sabbath evening, he talked long and 
seriously to his younger brother upon the import- 
ance of remembering the evening sermon, the 
subject of which was, ‘ avoiding the paths of the 
wicked,’ and he warmly urged him not to go in 
the way of those who would lead him astray.” 

I listened some time to her remarks and, as I 
sat there, many were the thoughts, that filled my 
mind. Why, thought I, is there so much here 
that interests me? Why thisdelightful similarity 
of taste and feeling in this family? Why do 
these weather-beaten sailors exhibit so much to 
charm me? Why is each one so anxious that 
the others should be happy ? I was not long in 
receiving the answer. That mildness, that resig- 
natien, that love for each other, there exhibited, 
sprung from Christianity. Yes! it had its origin 
in true piety. I asked no one to tell me, whence 
it came, for it was enough, when I heard those 
few words, «My mother was a Christian, and 
taught me from the Bible.” 

Yes!.thought I, and your infant heart caught 
the spirit of devotion from that mother’s lips, and 
your example has influenced the partner of your 
joys, and you early instilled into the hearts of 
your children the precious truths of our holy 
religion. 

Yes! and when you received these truths, though 
everything your young heart could desire was 
granted, and bright days of happiness were before 
you, and the studies pursued at your school were 
all that occupied your mind, till you went to your 
new home, yet the dark day of misfortune 
came. ‘The little earnings of many years were 
swallowed up in the mighty deep, and ina strange 
land you were to present the sad picture of a 
shipwrecked family. Then tt was, that this in- 
struction was to shine forth, then was Christian 
calmness, resignation and peace to be seen in your 
family. God raised up friends to aid you, and 
not this alone, but to learn from you also, and by 
one at least, bas great instruction been received. 
It taught him the value of Christian faith, and 
of that religious instruction which comes from a 
mother’s lips. In the dark hour of adversity that 
instruction made the fisherman’s family, a family 
“ patient in tribulation,” resigned in sorrow, loving 
God. How happy would that mother be, could 
she know, how much good she has done ; well 
may she be said to have lived long, ay, usefully 
and happily, having under God, sent abroad into 
the world, so many bright examples, exhibiting 
the power and beauty of our holy religion. 

Reader, are you a parent? Ponder well upon 
this simple tale of the Fisherman’s wife, and grate- 
fully receive the instruction with which it is 
fraught. When you lay your little ones to rest, 
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when the bright morning sun grects their eyes, 
then let their infant voices be raised in gratitude 
to the kind giver of all things, and remember that 
in after time, your child may go forth as a bright 
herald to distant places, and exhibit itself, and 
have taught others to show also, that peace, which 
in the darkest hour is enjoyed by the Christian ; 
and the power also of that faith, which looks 
beyond this world, to that brighter state of exist- 
ence, where “ they shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more, and where all tears shall be 
wiped from all eyes ;” and will, in answer to the 
inquiry, Whence this faith ? most feelingly say, 
“ My mother was a Christian, and taught me from 
the Bible.” M. P. M. 


[For the Boston Observer. } 
G. E. E’2s COMMENTS ON O.A. B. 


Mr Epiror—I have a kind regard for your 
correspondent G. E. E., and full confidence in his 
good feelings and pure intentions; but I must 
decline engaging with him in the discussion you 
seem to invite, till I have some assurance of my 
ability to make myself intelligible to him. I 
notice his article now, merely that he may not 
think himself neglected. 

I am much mortified to find that G. E. E, 
could assign me no higher object than that of 
enlightening your readers respecting the “ yiews 
and intentions” of Abuer Kneeland and his fol- 
lowers. Those views and intentions do not seem 
to me of sufficient importance to be raised to the 
dignity of a discussion. Some imprudent friends 
of religion by a foolish prosecution have given 
them a little notoriety, but the best way to dispose 
of them, is not to trouble one’s self about them. 

It is exceedingly painful to be thought capable 
of advocating a theory to which may be objected 
circumstances so obvious that a clever lad of a 
dozen years old, would be inexcusable for over- 
looking them. I am hardly willing to admit my- 
self capable of supposing the disbeliever surpasses 
those distinguished men mentioned by your cor- 
respondent. But I can conceive that those men, 
great as they were, left some portion of truth 
undiscovered. Truth is a whole, consequently 
where their discoveries ended, there must have 
been a deficiency. Now a man vastly inferior to 
them, may be so placed as to look directly upon 
that deficiency, and he must therefore be conscious 
of a want their discoveries cannot meet. 

G. E. E. objects to me, in substance, that I 
make the infidel a better man than he really is. 
But I am not writing the lives of infidels ; I am 
inquiring for the elements of infidelity. Admit 
that I have assigned it certain elements better 
than it can claim, this is not proved by alleging 
the bad characters of some infidels, any inore than 
Christianity is proved not to be excellent by the 
bad character of some Christians. 

But those who urge this objection, uncon- 
sciously afford me confirmation of my general 
theory. I believe both the believer and disbe- 
liever have some truth, and some falsehood con- 
nected with their truth. But it is the truth which 
each has, that is believed; the falsehood is not 
believed, but is defended because fonnd in juxta- 
position with the truth and is never considered 
separately from it. Now as all truth is homoge- 
neous, the believer and disbeliever would be both 
agreed, could they see each other’s truth disen- 
cumbered of each other’s falsehood. I have 
attempted to present the disbeliever’s truth; the 
believer approves it, as the objection I am consid- 
ering implies ; but he would avoid my conclusion 
by saying the truth I assign to the disbeliever, 
does not belong to him. JI assert that it does, 
and I have what is to me, very good evidence for 
my assertion. 


In what I have thus far done, I have attempted 
to present the disbeliever in his own position. I 
have, if I may so speak, brought the believer 
down to the disbeliever’s point of view and shown 
him his belief and the other’s disbelief, precisely 
as ] suppose they appear to the disbeliever. 
From this point of view infidelity has the supe- 
riority. Had it not, there could be no infidels, 
After having made the believer acquainted with 
religion and the rejection of religion as they ap- 
pear to the disbeliever, it was my intention to 
take the disbeliever up to the believer’s point of 
view and show him religion and its rejection as 
they appear to the believer. And after having 
seen it from both points of view it would be easy 
to separate the truth of each from the falsehood 
connected with it, and thus form a point of union 
for both. Such was my design on commencing 
my essays; but the experiment I have made, bids 
me forbear. Such is the state of the public mind, 
that my truths become falsehoods, and by telling 
them I am probably doing more hurt than good. 
I must wait for a growth of philosophy or of 
charity. 

Should any choose to continue criticising my 
essays, I have one favor to ask of them, that 
they attend to the three following points. 1. 
My definition of truth and falsehood, in the 
first sentence of my essay; 2. My inference from 
that definition, to wit, that the truth is never dis- 
believed, that falsehood is never believed, which 
lies at the bottom of all my reasoning, and 3. 
Whether my reasoning be or be not illogical. 
Unless I am convicted of error under one or the 
other of these points, my conclusions will 
hardly be avoided. 

One word for myself. When one leaves one 
party and unites with another, it is considered 
necessary to offer the one abandoned in sacrifice 
to the one adopted. Had I so done, I might pro- 
bably have escaped the suspicion that now seems 
to rest upon me, that I have yet a good deal of 
the infidel about me. I own [have shown little 
worldly wisdom, but [I hope I shall be forgiven. 
T have been a disbeliever, have associated with 
disbelievers, nearly as much as I have with Chris- 
tians, and I cannot consent to write me down a 
knave all the time I was an infidel and the friend 
of infidels. I have received too many acts of 
kindness and disinterestedness from infidels to be 
capable, without proving myself one of the basest 
of men, to hold them up toscorn and indignation. 
I have left their society, I have declared my belief 
in Christianity, I am devoting myself with all the 
zeal and ability I possess to what I believe the 
best interests of Christianity, and if any suppose, 
because I do not adopt the usual Janguage in 
speaking of infidels, that Lam still in some degree 
an infidel, they may suppose so—I shall not 
attempt to undeccive them. 

Yours, wc. . O: A. B. 


[For the Boston Observer.] 


TO STUDENTS AT LAW. 


GenTLEMEN—The notice of that good man, 
who was an ornament and benefactor of your 
profession, which oceupied the columns of the 
Observer for two weeks past, has dcubtless at- 
tracted your attention. It was a merited tribute 
to a character of sober worth. It set before you 
a striking and stimulating example, of what may 
be effected by steady industry and thoughtful 
integrity to render a man useful and great. It 
showed you how much you owe to Mr Dane, not 
only for his munificence, but for his example. 
His library and endowments become of double 
value to you, when they are associated with the 
image of his character. You learn from that the 
science of living, as you acquire from the othere 
the science of the law. 
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Gentlemen, you are devoted to an illustrious 
profession. Society has no more honorable call- 
ing than that of the true Jaw, and owes a higher 
debt to none than to the upright and conscientious 
expounders and defenders of human right who 
adorn the bar and the bench. The friends of civ- 
ilization and of man, the lovers of order and their 
country, look with anxious expectation and con- 
fiding hope to those young men, who are devoting 
themselves to this exalted study, and who are pre- 
paring to take the active places of society. As 
the ancient lights go out, as the vigorous minds 
retire, as one after another those who have been 
pillars of the State are removed, the inquiry is 
solicitously made, who is coming forward in their 
stead ? what is the promise of the next genera- 
tion? isthere talent, principle, public spirit, virtue, 
there to fil] the places which are left vacant ? 

You cannot be wholly insensible to the respon- 
sibility which this expectation imposes on you. 
As you muse on the life and memory of a man 
like the late Mr Dane, you must feel it with un- 
usual force. You must be desirous to draw from 
his character whatever of instruction you may, to 
aid in forming your own for the future emergency. 
Let me direct your attention to one point. It is 
said, that he lately told a friend, that for more than 
fifty years, he had strictly devoted the time of the 
Lord’s day, not employed in worship, to books of a 
religious character. He did not give that day to 
his professional studies, nor to works of recrea- 
tion, but to informing himself on questions of 
religious truth and duty; he thus became exten- 
sively versed in theological knowledge, and inti- 
mately interested in religious duty. Permit me 
to press this commendable practice on your atten- 
tion. Permit me to urge it on your imitation. 
This good man, as also Sir Matthew Hale, Sir 
William Jones, and other eminent men of the 
same profession, thought it little to acquaint him- 
self with the human science,— they ascended to 
the Supreme Fountain of all Right and Law. 
They devoted a seventh part of their time to 
studies which went beyond the din of human 
interests and the uncertainties of temporal gov- 
ernment, into the infinite and eternal realm of 
righteousness and peace. Let me urge you in 
like manner to consecrate your sabbaths. Let 
them be days devoted to sacred pursuits. From 
the very outset of your professional career, let 
them be set apart for the study of moral and 
religious truth. You will not fail to acquire an 
immense mass of valuable knowledge and inter- 
esting thought, without any diminution of your 
professional acquisitions,—while at the same time 
you will keep alive and increase your attachment 
to Christian truth, strengthen your own characters, 
provide a support and comforter for your trials, 
and a preparation for another life. I will not 
enlarge on the hint. What was conscientiously 
practised by those distinguished men, and helped 
to make them what they were, cannot require to 
be recommended by a Jesser man. 

Puito-Dane. 
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{For the Boston Observer.] 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AT THE STATE PRI- 
SON. 

Mr Epiror—In a late number of your paper, 

I spoke of the efforts made by the Theological 

Students of Cambridge in the Sunday school, at 

the Prison. I now take occasion to say a few 

words upon the appearance of the scholars and 
the success of the teachers. 

The first visit to the Prison may well make a 

new era in the teacher’s life, if he go with the 

common prejudices of mankind. He goes ex- 


pecting to find men, who are deaf to the voice of 
religion and dead to the better feelings of the 
heart. But he finds, even in this sad abode, that 
man bas not lost the features of humanity ;— he 
finds that the prisoner has a heart, that can throb 
with kindness and a conscience not wholly insen- 
sible to the promptings of duty; and he should 
pray that his efforts to turn their hearts towards 
God and to establish their consciences in duty 
may meet with the blessing of heaven. 

I know no men, who manifest more sensibility 
to kindness, than those prisoners whom I have 
been able to be acquainted with. The tear of 
gratitude flows readily at the words of Christian 
charity, and the grasp of friendship is given with 
a cordiality, that hypocrisy cannot feign. Indeed, 
it is natural for men thus secluded from the world 
to imbibe an affection for the few persons, who 
are allowed to be with them and especially for 
those, who treat them kindly. Every man must 
set his affections on something. ‘The prisoner 
must of necessity love his teacher, and from this 
love be open to the influence of his teachings. 

Though the teacher finds much in this kindness 
of personal feeling to assist his labors, he finds 
some obstacles in the way of his success, peculiar 
to the place. He has not only to fight against 
deprayed habits and the sin, common to all irre- 
ligious men, but he must struggle against that 
bitter suspicion with which ‘the outcast from 
society is ever wont to regard the world and the 
world’s law. He often finds his pupils disposed 
to question the purity of every man’s motives 
and the sincerity of every man’s professions. He 
finds something of that Mephistopheles sort of 
scepticism, which seems to doubt all truth and 
goodness. He finds misanthropy too, shutting the 
heart against man, and therefore against God. 
The teacher must trust to his charity and to 
Christian faith for antidotes to these bitter feelings. 
In his conversation and his teachings he must 
make manifest the undying love of his master. If 
he would destroy misanthropy he must exhibit that 
divine charity, which is the best argument against 
all that kind of scepticism, that springs from )bit- 
terness of heart. 

The teacher finds his scholars thoughtful. They 
are compelled to pass much time alone and are 
of course driven to reflection. They cannot fail 
to think often and much of whatever a friend, 
whom they love and respect, suggests to them. 
Thus the Joneliness of their cell not only exempts 
them from the contagion of crime, but opens 
their hearts to his words and the influence of their 
only constant companion, the Bible. 

It may be called by some folly to hope to make 
any lasting impressions on hardened criminals. 
We are yet to Jearn how many are really har- 
dened, and whether any heart is too hard for a 
Christian to despair of softening. Our labors 
have been more than repaid by the satisfaction of 
bestowing them and the happy effects we have 
witnessed. Whether any lasting fruits are to 
spring from our efforts, it is not for us to say. It 
is for us to make the exertion and to look to God 
for the event. ? O. 

Cambridge. 
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(For the Boston Observer. | 

LESSON ON PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

Mr Eprror —I send you a series of lessons 
on Pilgrim’s Progress, which I have actually given 
to my scholars, and which I had thought of print- 
ing in a little volume, but which perhaps would 
be more widely diffused through your paper. 

You may ask how I can use a book so Calvin- 
istic as the Pilgrim’s Progress. But I find no 
difficulty in making such modifications as will 
save the inculcation of any false and narrow theo- 
logy. For, in truth, the Calvinism lies on the 


surface. The work, at the bottom, is a true sys- 
tem of Psychology. acts are the staple of the 
book. Christian is an actual transgressor, loaded 
with a sense of actual sins, and his sense of his 
depravity is not too strongly colored, when we 
consider his case. But it is not worth while to 
speak beforehand of this. The lessous themselves 
will show how the book may be used to open out 
self-knowledge, even from the souls of the young, 
whose sins are yet only in the germ; but who 
have the germ of all Christian’s sins, undoubt- 
edly. 

I began with the class to which these lessons 
were given, by telling them the history of Bunyan: 
for my class were not very young, generally thir- 
teen and fourteen years of age, and in similar 
outward circumstances to John Bunyan. I sug- 
gested to them that Christian’s case was his own. 
They were much struck by the fact that when 
imprisoned unjustly, thathe might not preach, he 
wrote a book which has been read by thousands 
more than could ever have heard him preach. 
Then I read the story through, making some omis- 
sions and occasionally some modifications, where I 
thought Bunyan’s peculiar views had darkened the 
truth. What those were, will be sufficiently obvi- 
ous from the lessons which I shall there detail, and 
which were given on reviewing the book, and re- 
corded immediately afterwards. Sometimes I wrote 
the questions before I went to school, but inno case 
didthis quite answer the purpose, as their answers 
led to new trains of thought; but my memoranda 
helped me to remember even these variations, and 
the record is almost exact. J always gave them 
time to think when I asked a question ; and even 
when I knew beforehand that I should have to an- 
swer it myself—I still waited until they had fully 
satisfied themselves that they had no ideas upon 
the subject. Before closing these remarks I 
would intimate another reason I had for selecting 
Pilgrim’s Progress as a text book for lessons in 
self-kowledge. It affords a fair opportunity for 
initiating the young mind into the philosophy of 
expression. As it’ teaches by emblems, it shows 
them what is the foundation principle of language ; 
and leads them directly to comprehend the lan- 
guage of the Bible, especially that of Jesus, 
which is so poetic and emblematic in its character. 
More than this, it prepares them to understand 
Nature and Providence, which become transparent 
to the mind which is trained to thought and feel- 
ing, by the habit of lingering round emblems to 
feel their meaning. 

If I had not been convinced of this influence 
of Pilgrim’s Progress before, by the experience 
of its effect on my own mind, I should have been 
sure of it, by reading to this class passages of the 
New Testament, after we had gone through Pil- 
grim’s Progress once. The words of Christ were 
no longer enigmatical and strange, but replete 
with life and light; and reached their minds im- 
mediately. 

Let the following lesson however speak for 
itself. eee mo. Poke 


(To be continued.) 
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[Translated for the Boston Observer. ] 
ACCOUNT OF THE ETABLISHMENT OF 
THE FRENCH CHURCH AT NANTES. 


[From the Reformer, a Religious Journal devoted to the 
developement of the doctrine of the French Church 
and of Unitarian Christianity.] 

Mr Enpiror,—I am about to give you some 
interesting details touching the incredible success 
which our reform has just obtained in the West- 
ern Provinces, which hitherto seemed destined to 
be the eternal pasture of fanaticism and superstition. 

It was on the 15th December, 1833, that M. 


Julien Lerousseau and myself received orders to 
go to Nantes and lay the foundation of a French 
Catholic Church. Our first concern on arriving 
there was to visit the conductors of the various 
journals. The Editors of “The Friend of the 
Charter,” and “The Briton,” received us with 
much respect—warmly applauded our ideas 
of reform and declared that we should find in 
them ardent supporters and propagators of our 
doctrines. 

From the different civil authorities whom we 
visited, we met with the same reception and the 
same support. 

But the great difficulty was to find a spot suf- 
ficiently public and spacious where to .hold our 
worship and sound forth the voice of reform, At 
last we suceceded in hiring an ancient church 
situated in one of the most populous and patriotic 
quarters of the city. 

But as we could not take possession until June 
24, 1834, we devoted the six months which we had 
before us, to the work of travelling about through 
La Vendee, and establishing churches, and so abun- 
dantly did God bless our labors, and so wonder- 
ful was the triumph of truth, that this part of our 
history deserves a detailed narrative, which I 
propose soon to send you. 

On our return to Nantes, in June, we caused to 
be printed a confession of faith of which we cir- 
culated several thousand copies, in order to pre- 
pare and mature the public mind, and of which 
the following is the substance : 

Ist. Reason is to every one the fundamental 
rule of belief-—we substitute for the stationary 
principle of infallibility, the exalting doctrine of 
human perfectibility. 

Qdly. The characteristic object of the gospel is 
not to create mysteries but to dissipate them. It is 
a Divine Revelation in this sense, that it contains 
a moral and metaphysical doctrine superior to all 
others. 

3dly. The nature of Jesus Christ sadly obscur- 
ed by priestly imposture, is explained by those 
unequivocal words of the Gospel: “ My Father is 
greater than I.” “There is one mediator between 
God and man—the man Christ Jesus.” 

4thly. Christianity does not consist in the in- 
credible opinions, and the impracticable practices 
of the Romish Church. 'To serve God and love 
man constitutes the essence of Christianity. 

5thly. The true Church is not merely in Rome 
and the Pope—it embraces in its bosom all who 
worship God in spirit and in truth, and fulfil 
faithful towards their brethren the law of charity. 

This confession of faith is, as you see, entirely 
modelled upon that of the Unitarians, whose 
wise and moderate doctrine has seemed to us 
more in harmony than any other with the spirit 
and wants of the people in the west of France. 

This declaration of principle excited all parts 
of the city. The furious fanatics cried out that 
we ought to be stoned. The patriots on the con- 
trary, full of joy, promised us warmly their hearty 
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~ A high personage whom we consulted upon 
the prospect of our enterprise, replied with suffi- 
cient naivete, “You will not effect any ,bing 
among the thinking class ; you will have on your 
side only the immoral class, that is to say, the 
petty merchants, the mechanics, the sailors, the 
poor, in short, the people.” We consoled our- 
selves with the reflection that it was precisely this 
poor, or, if you please, tmmoral class, that was 
formerly the first to embrace Christianity, and 
that it was the hands of the thinking class which 
immolated Jesus upon Calvary. 

Directly opposite our Church stands the Insane 
Hospital—it is impossible to describe the transports 
of rage which the nuns, its inmates, manifested on 
learning that Government had the immorality to 
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allow us to open a Church near them, and to 
worship there in our own way. It is incredible 
how much hatred and venom there is in those 
little hooded heads. Their chaplain in particular 
indulged from the pulpit, im such fierce and in- 
cendiary declamations, that if the flames did not 
break out against us in every quarter, it was be- 
cause, thanks to the bad doctrines of philosophers, 
the day of St Bartholemew is no longer kept holy 
and because there is no longer in France, as there 
was formerly, combustible matter enough to sup- 
port and nourish the butchers of the sacred office. 

At last the day of annunciation arrived. The 
temple was ornamented simply but with decency 
and propriety. We had carefully preserved all 
the exterior and badges of the ancient worship, 
because experience had taught us that in France 
there is much attachment to form, that the mass, 
with the people, is the essence of religion, and 
that it would be easier to abolish for example the 
real presence, than to do away with the priestly 
cloak and the holy-water vessel. When we 
would enlighten the people, we must move quite 
gently, and not offend suddenly and violently 
their prejudices. 

arly in the morning, an immense crowd of 
citizens of all conditions thronged the temple. 
Mass was heard with a profound and religious 
silence, and the discourse of the reform, listened 
to with a surprising interest, was crowned with 
sincere and prolonged applause. 

The Sunday following, the ceremony was yet 
more brilliant, a large number of distinguished 
ladies were present. Our simple prayers, free 
from superstition and pronounced in the French 
language, produced aremarkable impression upon 
the multitude ; but what particularly electrified the 
people was to hear at last words of liberty and 
patriotism ringing from a pulpit whence they had 
been accustomed to gather only the savage accents 
of obscurantism and servitude. Every blow struck 
at any abuse of the Romish Church made the people 
leap for joy. Thunders of applause saluted us, at 
every stone which we tore from that ancient mon- 
ument of slavery and imposture—“ Courage,” 
cried the people, when the preacher descended 
from the pulpit, ‘unmask the hypocrites fearless- 
ly, preach us the truth, and we will sustain you 
unto blood.” 

Young people of good family have organized 
choirs for the purpose of executing the new 
chants which are much relished by the people of 
Nantes. <A subscription is also on foot for sup- 
porting and propagating the reform. Finally, the 
attendance of the people is so considerable that 
our temple is insufficient to hold its faithful ; ac- 
cordingly, it is seriously proposed to open a second 
French Church in Nantes. 

Thus despite the manceuvres of Jesuitism, does 
the truth triumph. The Priests of superstition 
thunder from the pulpit with an inconceivable 
fury, and launch at our heads their flaming ana- 
themas, but the more they cry the more they excite, 
even in the fanatics themselves, a desire to come 
and hear us ; and many a one who came at first 
only to criticise and to curse, has ended with 
understanding, appreciating and* applauding us. 
Nantes is an infinitely precious conquest for the 
reform. This important city being the head and 
centre of Bretagne and Vendee, enables us to hold 
communication with the population that stretches 
from Brest to Poitiers, and to hold up the light 
of truth to the most backward and darkened 
regions. VirGILeE CaLLann. 

lst October, 1834. 


A writer in the Rochester Democrat says that a 
Convent for Nuns is about to be established in that 
city. He says there are 5000 Catholics in Roch- 
ester. 
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RELIGIOUS REFORM IN FRANCE. 


Our readers will find on another column, an account of 
the establishment of the French Church at Nantes, the 
translation of which, with other documents, we owe to 
the kindness of our friends in Cambridge, The move- 
ment, by which the French Chureb was formed, com- 
menced in 1521, under the auspices of M. ]’Abbe Chalet. 
The principal points of this reform are directed against 
the infallibility of the Catholic Church, the necessity of 
auricular confession, the worship-of saints and images, 
and the celibacy of the clergy. M.Chalet is a Unitarian, 
and, as far as we can learn, appears to be animated by a 
Four French Churches have been 
established in Paris and its enviions, ten in the Prov- 
inces, and one at Brussels, the capital of Belgium. 


true Christian spirit. 


The “ Reformer,” from which this account is taken, 
is a periodical work, devoted to the developement of the 
doctrine of the French Church, and of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. Two numbers of it—for October and December, 
1834—are before us, containing many encouraging state- 
ments with regard to the prospects of religious reform in 
France. ‘The motto to the introductory article of the first 
“ Has 


not the eighteenth century four centuries of Protestantism 


number, is significant of the spirit of the work. 


before it, which impel it to constant progress? Is it not 
absurd to suppose that this ever-growing progress will all 
at once stand still? Do we not perceive, on the contrary, 
when we contemplate the past, that the people, borne on 
by the irresistible current of enlightened opinion, are 
tending towards Unitarian Christianity?" It regards 
the present state of France as favorable, in an uncommon 
degree, to the promotion of sound and generous views of 
theology. The arm of sacerdotal oppression, it declares, 
is at length broken, and every citizen can profess, in 
peace, the form of religion which his conscience permits 
him to adopt. The public mind in France is every where 
ripe for reform. The harvest is ready for the active and 
intelligent reaper. The Jarge cities, in particular, as 
Rouen, Bordeaux, Nantes, Marseilles, Lyons, Brussels, 
weary with the yoke of superstition and error, have for a 
long time demanded enlightened and tolerant ministers 
of religion, and are impatient to cast off the Catholic 
system, asa tattered and worn-out garment, which an- 
noys and shames them. ‘ We are persuaded,” says the 
writer of the introductory article, “ that it is only neces- 
sary to announce the principles of Unitarian Christianity, 
and to place them within the reach of the mass of the 
people, in order to ensure it the most extensive and 
salutary influence. This is the object of our journal. 
The Reformer is intended to be a tribune, opened to all 
the friends of civilization, who desire to abolish the reign 
of error, and to promote the triumph of the holy cause of 
truth.” 


‘We do not come,” he continues, “to destroy the 
Gospel; on the contrary, we wish to make it the only 
foundation of our doctrine. So far from reforming the 
Gospel, it is by the Gospel that we undertake to reform 
the innumerable abuses, which certain degenerate 
churches have introduced into Christianity. We shall 
devote ourselves to the interpretation of this sacred code 
with areligious sincerity and exactness ; we shall exhibit 
its interpretations, and the errors in translation, which 
are admitted by the most eminent commentators, and we 
shall attempt to explain the most obscure passages, by 
the aid of profound and learned research. 

“It has been desired, for a long time, by many intelli- 
gent persons, to establish a union between the French 
Church and Unitarian Christianity. There is such an 
agreement of doctrine, on the most important points, 
between these two forms of religion, that we have every 


reason to hope, that they will sooner or later form 
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- 
one and the same society. The Reformer will labor 
with all its strength to unite the French Church with 
the Unitarians of England and America in the bonds 
ofa firm and lasting charity. In lending to each other 
a mutual support, these two Christian societies would 
advance with greater force and prosperity. Let us 
even hope, that they wit! soon form but one vast religious 
association, from which will emauate light and happiness 
to the whole human race.”’ 

Such are the views with which this work is established, 
It 


displays the zeal of men, who rejoice in a new-found 


and the objects which it proposes to accomplish. 


liberty, and who desire to share the blessing with their 
countrymen and with the world. The theological views 
which it maintains, though essentially Unitarian, are not 
in entire accordance with the opinions cherished by the 
great body of Unitarians in this country. It cannot be 
expected that they should be. Theological inquiry in 
France has been too long fettered, to permit a complete 
system of truth to be obtained at once. In that country, 
as well as in our own, we doubt not that new light is to 
spring up; and greater diversities of opinion even than 
now exist, should present no obstacle to the exercise of a 
fervent charity, and to the cordial response of the friendly 
sentiments which we have heard. We welcome these 
pioneers of reform in France, to the vast field of religious 
inquiry. We desire to bid them God speed in the holy 
work which they have undertaken. They can wish for 
_no brighter reward in this world, than the consciousness 
- of having attempted to redeem their beautiful country 
from the dominion of a low and sensual philosophy, the 
galling yoke of priestly and popish power, and the 
degradation of unbelief and sin. 


COMMON SCHOOLS.—M. COUSIN’S REPORT. 


We are accustomed to boast of our common schools, as 
the pride and glory of our land; and without question 
they have accomplished much for us. They have widely 
diffused the blessings of elementary education; they 
have rendered our homes the homes of intelligence, and 
lt 


seems to be now generally understood, however, that 


have, in truth, laid the foundations of our greatness. 


they are susceptible of great improvement ; that they are 
not doing for us all they might do; in a word, that they 
have fallen behind the age. ‘This is undoubtedly true. 
Our common school systems (for they vary in the 
different States) are in several respects defective, and do 
not furnish the means of that universal and thorough 
education, which is essential alike, it is believed, to indi- 
vidual welfare, and to the safety of our political institu- 
tions. To say nothing of the fact, that one million and 
a half of children, within the bounds of the United 
States, as it is computed, are growing up without the 
benefit of elementary school instruction, there is one 
grand defect in our systems, too obvious to be longer 
overlooked, and which the details, recently spread before 
* the public, of the plan of public instruction in some for- 
eign states, and especially in Prussia, place in a strong 
light. The instruction received in our schools is too 
meagre and limited; it does not embrace a sufficiently 
wide range of objects ; itis not fulland complete. Some 
things are well enough taught in them, while others, of 
equal or even greater importance, are wholly neglected, 
The faculties do not receive in them that thorough intel- 
lectual and moral training, which it is the great business 
df education to furnish. Let any one who is acquainted 
with their condition devote a few moments to an inspec- 
tion of M. Cousin’s Report to the French Government, 
on the “State of Public Instruction in Prussia,’ recently 
re-published in this country, he will be struck with the 
fact of the immense superiority of the Prussian system to 
our own. The Prussian system, undoubtedly the most 
perfect in its details, and in the provision made to secure 
its successful administration, of any on the face of the 
earth, contains some features, it is true, not con- 
genial with the spirit of our republican institutions, 
which must forever be u bar to its introduction among us, 


without very important modifications. That we may, 
however, derive many valuable hints from it for the 
improvement of our own systems, no one who has given 
the least attention to the subject can doubt. 

Take the following account of the instruction afforded 
in the elementary schools, of which every parish in the 
kingdom 1s compelled to have one or more, to which all 
parents are required, under certain penalties, to send their 
children, from their seventh to their fourteenth year inclu- 
sive, unless they show that they make provision for their 
competent education in some other way. 

“ Primary instruction shall have for its aim to develope 
the faculties of the soul, the reason, the senses, and the 
bodily strength. Itshall comprehend religion and morals, 
the knowledge of size and numbers, of nature and man ; 


corporeal exercises, singing, and lastly, imitation of form, 
by drawing and writing.” 


“Every complete elementary school necessarily com- 
prebends the following objects : 

“J, Religious instruction, as a means of forming the 
moral character of children according to the positive truths 
of Christianity. 

“2 > The German language, and in Provinces where a 
foreign language is spoken, the language of the country 
in addition to the German. 

“3. The clements of geometry, together with the gen- 
eral principles of drawing. 

‘4, Calculation, and practical arithmetic. 

“5. The elements of physics, geography and general 
history, and especially the history of Prussia. 

‘<6, Singing, with a view to improve the voices of the 
children, to elevate their hearts and minds, to perfect 
and ennoble the popular songs, and church musie and 
psa!mody. 

“7, Writing and gymnastic exercises, which fortify al] 
the senses, and particularly that of sight. 

‘8. The simplest manual labors, and some instructions 
in husbandry, according to the agriculture of the respec- 
tive parts of the country.” , 


“ No school shall be considered a complete elementary 
school, unless it fulfil the whole scheme of instruction 
just marked out.” 

This, it must be remembered, is an account of the 
instruction imparted in the elementary or lowest schools, 
imparted to the children of the whole people. There are 
then what are called “ burgher” or middle schools, and 
schools of a higher or third rank, in the mere populous 
towns and parishes, for the support of which provision is 
made by law, the whole being under the general super- 
intendence of a minister of state, called the Minister of 
Public Instruction, who ranks with the highest officers 
of the government. 

Let our own system be compared with this, its defects 
must be apparent to every eye. The Prussian system 
professedly rests on the basis of religion, and goes on the 
principle that there can be no other solid basis of ele- 
mentary education. The multiplication of sects among 
us must of necessity exclude all formal instruction in 
religion from our common schools. For the religious 
training of our children we must trust to parental care, 
aided by pastoral and Sunday school instruction. But 
why may not our schools embrace instruction in the 
moral duties, founded, for example, on Sullivan’s “Moral 
Class Book,” or some similar treatise ? Some such book 
(and we know of none better than the one just named) 
may, we conceive, with propriety be intreduced, and in 
fact ought to be introduced, into all our schools, to be 
used occasionally in the reading exercise, if in no other 
way. ‘Thus used, it cannot but be attended with a bappy 
effect. The want of some such book is, we conceive, a 
great defect in our schools. Then, too, to say nothing 
of the physical sciences, some instruction should be 
institutions. Our 
children should be educated to fulfil their duties as cit- 
izens of a free republic. They should be taught some- 


afforded on the nature of our civil 


thing of our constitutions of government, of the origin 
and history of our republic, and the nature and value of 
our Jiberties. In governments where everything depends 
on the popular will, it is especially important that the 
children of the people should receive a thorough moral, 
as well as intellectual training ; they should giow up in 
the possession of sound principles of action ; of all moral 
and civic virtues. But we cannot now press this topic 
as its importance deserves. 


To remedy the defect above alluded to, and others 
which exist in our system of common schools, we must 
have competent teachers. These are greatly needed. 
We have many excellent ones, itis true; but there is no 
disguising the fact that many engage in the office of 
instruction who are wholly incompetent to the task, not 
having received the necessary training. And they must 
be employed, because better are not to be had. 

In Prussia, ample provision is made for the effectual 
education of teachers, by means of the ‘“‘aormal” schools, 
as they are called, instituted by government for this ex- 
press object, in the several sections or departments of 
the Empire, so that an incompetent teacher is a phenom- 
enon there never witnessed. Similar institutions are 
But there is one obstacle in 
the way of having first rate teachers here, which we, at 
present, see no method of removing. Our schools, in 
the country towns at least, are supported only a portion 
of the year, usually from four to five months, and the 
compensation afforded is not sufficient to induce young 
men of promising talents permanently to devote them- 
selyes, in great numbers, to the office of teaching. 
Teaching is not, and, according to the present arrange- 
ment of our schools, cannot be, except to a very limited 
extent, made a profession among us. Of the eighty 
thousand teachers, as itis said, employed annually in our 
common schools, a vast majority engage in the business, 
only as a temporary occupation, and without any special 
preparation. 

In Prussia it is different. 
profession, 


needed among ourselves. 


There teaching is made a 
The schools are permanent, and the master 
receives a salary adequate to the support of a family ; 
and besides, provision is made for him when disabled by 
infirmity or age, and for his widow and orphan children, 
in case of his death.—But we have already exceeded our 
proper limits. We conclude by earnestly recommending 
M. Cousin’s Report to the attention of the public, There 
are lessons to be derived from it, which ean be found no- 
where else, 


OFLTVUART. 


{For the Boston Observer.) ~ 
REV. WINTHROP BAILEY. 


The death of this truly worthy and respected man 
has been already announced. He died at Deerfield, Mass. 
after an illness of only a few days; being Principal 
of an Academy in that town, and Pastor of a Congrega- 
tional society in the neighboring town of Greenfield. 

Mr Bailey was born in Berlin, and was graduated at 
Harvard University in 1307. His preparation for the 
Ministry was in the Seminary at Andover, though even 
while a pupil at Cambridge, he devoted as much of his 
leisure as the academical studies, to which he was inya- 
riably faithful would permit, to Divinity. For several 
months he was engaged as a Tutor in Bowdoin College ; 
and while in that office was ordained as Pastor of the 
church in Brunswick. Thence he removed, in 1815, 
to Pelham in Massachusetts ; and after a faithful and 
patient ministry there of several years, he was invited, 
in 1825, to the charge of the church in Greenfield. 

This sudden Providence has bereaved a large family 
of a faithful husband, father and protector, and the 
Church of an exemplary and devoted minister. Mr 
Bailey was characterized by great fairness and single- 
ness of mind, by contentment and cheerfulness of heart 
under the varied aspects of his lot, and by a quiet but 
prevailing sense of duty. At an early period. of his 
academic course, he was led to adopt some views of 
religion, altogether at variance with the more liberal 
opinions he afterwards found reason to embrace. The 
Hopkinsian scheme, as it was understood and expound- 
ed thirty years ago by the orthodox clergy of New 
England, suited the metaphysical habits of his mind ; 
and he delighted greatly in the abstruse reasoning with 
which, by Edwards and its other prominent advocates, 
it has usually been defended. But, exclusive as were 
his early speculations, they never prevailed over the 
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cheerfulness or, what is no common praise, the candor 
of his spirit. He still looked upon Christians of every 
name as his brethren; or if, while defending his theory 
with the subtilty it required, he honestly pursued it to 
its consequences, he always maintained itinlove. Nor 
do we believe, that his most intimate friends ever heard 
from his lips a harsh or uncharitable expression, even 
when he was most earnest to refute their opinions. 

The same candor of mind and hearty love of truth 
led him to examine anew the grounds of his belief. He 
read, among many other controversial works, Dr Wor- 
cester’s “ Bible News,’’ which essentially contributed 
to a change in his sentiments; and for now nearly 
twenty years he has been an avowed and decided Uni- 
tarian. His faith in the paternal character of God, 
which uncorrupt Christianity so clearly and beautifully 
exhibits, in unison with a great felicity of natural tem- 
perament, wasan unfailing source to him of cheerfulness 
and filial trust. The narrow circumstances of his lot, 
exacting his constant industry, though with a frame ill 
suited to sustain it, the support of a numerous family, 
dependent at all times upon his exertions, which might 
have justified his solicitude, never took ‘rom him the 
serenity of his spirit. He cast his care upon God, bear- 
ing and not complaining of his condition ; having too 
much generosity, also, and modest self-respect to ob- 
trude his personal or domestic cares upon the sympathy 
of his friends. 

In his outward appearance, affected as it was “ by a 
serious disability,’’ Mr Bailey offered to the eye of the 
stranger but little indication of the intellectual and 
spiritual man within. ‘There was much plainness, 
amidst unaffected tokens of goodness. A single glance 
would have shown how impossible to him would be the 
least shadow of pretence. But his kindness of heart 
and quick discernment supplied the place of all artificial 
rules. He had the native delicacy of mind and benev- 
olence, which secure, if they do not themselves consti- 
tute, true politeness. He could understand and observe, 
as every wise man will, the received forms of society. 
And he would have been a welcome and honored guest 
in the circles of the most refined, because his sweetness 
of temper kept his sincerity from becoming rude, and 
he had too much good sense to lose any of the just 
influence of his character, by incurring the reproach of 
negligence, indifference, or ill manners. He knew, 
that with men of the world, whom as a minister he 
should persuade, neither genius nor learning, nor yet 
the highest spiritual attainments, could be accepted as 
a substitute for good breeding. 

As a preacher, it must be confessed, Mr Bailey in- 
dulged to a degree that diminished, if not the usefulness 
yet somewhat of the interest of his discourses, in his 
metaphysical taste, and he might sometimes therefore 
seem dull. But even with this exception, was he 
remarkably clear, convincing and instructive. It was 
his habit “to make demonstration of the truth.” If, 
therefore, he failed to delight, he did what was better— 
he taught his hearers. He commended himself to their 
judgment ; and he preached to them every day with the 
silent eloquence of his example. Even those of other 
names, who differed most widely from him in specula- 
tion, bore willing testimony to his sound understanding 
and his blameless life. Nor could it well be otherwise. 
For he was among the pure in heart, who see God in 
every thing, walking in the light of his countenance, 
and in all good conscience before men, 


His last illness, which though short was exceedingly 
painful, he sustained with his accustomed composure. 
As long as reason remained, there was a beautiful con- 
sistency with the whole spirit of his life. Nor even 
afterwards, when his mind became clouded by disease, 
did he utter a word, which his friends could be pained 
to hear. This, we are aware, is not of itself an evidence 
of character, or even of the prevailing habits of thought, 
since mental disorder so often prostrates or inverts the 


noblest and the purest minds. It may be mentioned, 


however, as a soothing circumstance for the recollection | 


of his friends.—He sent, we are informed, for the min- 
ister of Deerfield, the Rev. Mr Fessenden, and expressed 
to him his entire satisfaction in the religious sentiments 
he had professed. ‘It has been repeatedly declared,” 
said he, “ that Unitarianism is not a religion to die by. 
But for myself, I perceive that I am dying, and I find 
in it all that I can desire or hope for. I request you,” 
he added, “ toremember what I say ; and if opportunity 
or necessity should call for it, I wish vou to testify from 
me, that 1 die satisfied and happy in the hopes my reli- 
gion affords me.” 

Thus faithful was our friend, in life and in death, to 
the religion he taught.. And thus did he adorn the 
Gospel of God his Saviour. He has only added his 
testimony, the testimony of his pure and upright mind, 
to that of multitudes who have gone before him, of Cary, 
of Thacher, of Abbot, of Whitman, and Parker—that 
the simple Gospel, the faith of one God even the Father, 
and of one Lord, Christ Jesus the Saviour, is sufficient 
to meet all the wants of man, to give cheerfulness and 
trust amid the trials of life, and hopes at death, that are 
full of immortality. Knee 
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REV. JOHN B. PITKIN. 


Died, in St Augustine, E. F. on the 9th of February, 
Rey. Joun B, Pirxin, Pastor of the First Independent 
Christian Church in Richmond, Va. Mr Pitkin was a 
native of Great Barrington, Mass. He first entered the 
ministry in the State of Maine, and in connexion with 
the Universalist denomination, with whose views ofa 
future state, he was then inclined to coincide, so far as 
to believe in the final restoration of all. His studies for 
the ministry were conducted in private ; but his printed 
discourses show that he had engaged in them with 
abilities, industry and zeal, which supplied the place of 
the advantages he might have possessed ata theological 
seminary. It was, however, his purpose to complete 
his studies at Cambridge, when he was summoned to 
the active duties of the ministry, by a call, which he 
thought proper to accept, to the care of the church in 
Richmond. After ministering in that pulpit for some 
time, he received ordination from the lamented Bernard 
Whitman,—of whom he afterwards spoke in terms of 
strong admiration, and whom he was so soon to follow 
to the reward of their labors. In connexion with the 
church in Richmond, Mr Pitkin labored with eminent 
success. He could not, situated as he was, avoid oppo- 
sition. He metit fearlessly, and in the spirit of charity. 
Rarely has the Unitarian controversy produced a 
pamphlet, in which powerful argument is more admira- 
bly united with courtesy to an opponent, than in his 
discourse in reply to the Rev. Daniel Baker. He had 
published some other sermons, and occasionally some 
poetical effusions. 

Mr Pitkin had been for some time in feeble health, 
when, last autumn, he made arrangements for visiting 
a warmer climate. He did not, however, arrive in 
Charleston until the 20th of January. His situation 
then afforded little hope that his life would be long 
continued, Consumption was evidently deeply seated; 
and though its more violent symptoms had yielded, 
he manifested an extreme debility not less alarming. 
He soon became aware of his situation. He expressed 
to his friends his firm belief in Unitarian Christianity, 
and his readiness for whatever might be the will of God 
concerning him. For the attentions of those around 
him, he expressed the warmest gratitude. He left 
Charleston for St Augustine, Jan. 24th. The weather 
was unfavorable ; andthe voyage, which lasted several 
days, contributed to enfeeble him. He continued in 
life but afew days after his arrival. He retained to the 
last the full possession of his mental powers; and in 
the particular directions which he gave, manifested that 
calmness which his previous deportment had given 
reason toexpect. His desire, with which circumstances 
have prevented an immediate compliance, was, that his 
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remains should be removed to Charleston, and be in- 
terred in the Unitarian burying ground ;—a request 
which shows that the views of Christianity which he 
had maintained in life, retained his affections at the 
approach of death. 

The writer of this brief notice was in Charlestom 
during Mr Pitkin’s stay in that city, and was requested 
by him, in the event of his death, to make known, in 
some suitable manner, the views he had entertained 
with regard to the fature world. Mr Pitkin’s former 
connexion with the Universalists, had, he believed, 
caused his sentiments on this subject to be misappre- 
hended. It was his conviction, that the human mind, 
created free to choose between good and evil, would 
retain that freedom hereafter ;—that as some resist all 
means of good here, so in the future state some will 
resist all the means employed by divine love and justice 
for their correction and restoration to happiness, and 
continue obstinately impenitent. Such depraved spirits 
must at length become so miserable, that annihilation 
will be mercy to them; and in mercy, he believed, God 
will blot them out of existence. This final destruction 
of the hopelessly impenitent, he regarded as indicated 
in scripture under the name of the “second death.” 
With the exception of those thus annihilated, he be- 
lieved that the human race would at length be restored 
to purity, and raised to everlasting glory. Tis views 
on this subject were settled, clear and consistent. Such 
a statement upon disputed points may appear out of 
place in a notice like the present. It would not have 
been introduced, but for the request of our departed 
friend. 

In the death of Mr Pitkin, his private friends,—the 
society to which he ministered,—and the cause of pure 
Christianity, have sustained a heavy loss. But we 
believe that to him, if “ to live was Christ,’’ no less “ to 
die was gain.’’ He possessed a calm and undoubting 
faith, resting on the mercy of God as revealed by Jesus 
Christ. He died among strangers, but they were kind 
and sympathising as friends; and the hand of one, 
almost a stranger, twines this poor chaplet for his early 
grave. But, 

“ Though nameless, trampled, and forgot, 
His servant's humble ashes lie, 
Yet Gop hath marked and sealed the spot, 
To call its inmate to the sky.” 
Augusta, Ga. 


I Rey. Joun Brazer, of Salem, has been appointed 
to deliver the Dudleian Lecture, in May next, before 
the University in Cambridge. Subject, Natural The- 


ology. 


BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES. 


The Anniversary of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches will be celebrated on the evening of Fast-day 
(Thursday, April 9th), by a meeting of the Fraternity 
for business in the Berry street Vestry at 7 o'clock, and 
a religious service in the Federal street meeting-house 
at 1-2 past 7 o'clock, where a discourse will be delivered 
by Rev. Dr Channing. E.-8. GANNETT, Sec’y. 


April 2. 


[> The Course of Sunpay Evening Lecrorrs at 
the Federal Street Church closed on the last Sunday 
evening. 


MARBRLTWs 
In this city, by Rev. Mr Dean, Mr Gilbert D. Whit- 
more to Miss Mary Jane Perry. 
In South Boston, by Rev. Mr Himes, Mr Henry 
Hobart, of Braintree, to Miss Ann B. Wentworth. 


IDEs 
In this city, William Henry, only child of Mr Sabtn 
Pond, 7 months; Mrs Experience Adams, 32. 
In Plymouth, Mrs Lucia, wife of Mr Thomas Somes, 
of Boston, 41. 
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[For the Boston Observer. } 
THE CHRISTIAN THRONES. 


Then answered Peter, and said unto him, Behold, we have for- 
saken all, and followed thee; what shall we have therefore ? 

And Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto you, that ye which 
have followed me, in the regeneration, when the Son of man shall 
sit on the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.—Matthew, xix. 27, 28. 


“OQ not in vain, my chosen band, 
Have ye deserted all for me; 
Ye ’re held by an almighty hand, 
That guides the car of destiny. 
The awe-struck nations, as ye go 
In triumph through the earth, shall bow. 


“ Thrones shall be yours—not earthly thrones, 
The crumbling seats of human pride— 

The King of kings shall give you crowns, 
And raise you honored to my side, 

Where'er Messiah’s glory spreads, 

Reflected light shall grace your heads.” 


It was no chief in war array, 

Whose battle-share had p!oughed the soil 
Of many a realm, thus gave away 

The harvest of his bloody toil. 
These words of hope by him were said, 
Who had not where to lay his head. 


Though humble was his earthly state, 

From whom the cheering promise came, 
And mean as was their seeming fate, 

Who heard announced their future faume— 
Th’ advancing ages yet beheld 
‘The wondrous prophecy fulfilled. 


Saviour! awhile to death submit, 
Let frantic foes above thee rave ; 
Hell and the world in vain unite— 
Thy gate of triumph is the grave. 
The worm thy fellow once, but now 
Heaven's diadem adorns thy brow. 


And ye who stood around the tree, 
And knew his sufferings full we!l— 
Ye trusted that it had been he 
Should have redeemed lost Israel. 
Ye trusted! have ye lost that trust >— 
The cross is borne—the tomb is burst. 


Your hopes revive; but not at once 
Must ye the promised height attain ; 
They who would share the recompense, 
Must drink the cup of shame and pain— 
Must bear to be tormented, spurned— 
Must give their bodies to be burned ! 


The cup is drained ; in many a land, 
Your scattered limbs dishonored lie ; 
And must’ring fast at heaven’s command, 
The ministers of vengeance fly : 
The blood-stained cross they bear on high— 
Blest symbol now of victory. 


What shriek is that which rends the air ?>— 
Jerusalem, with streaming eyes, 

Utters imploringly her ery, 
And looks for safety to the skies. 

Too late, alas! she seeks her good, 

Her garments are defiled with blood. 


God’s holy prophets she hath slain— 
From God’s own Son she turned away ; 

Her corse lies mangled on the plain— 
The eagles gather to their prey. 

They flap in triumph o’er the dead ;— 

Jerusalem ! thy glory’s fled! 


The Roman Cesars rule the world, 
Jelovah’s sway is giv'n to Jove ; 
Another standard is unfurled— 
The eagle cowers to the dove— 
Before the nations’ wond’ring eyes, 
The apostolic Thrones arise. 


The northern whirlwind sweeps in vain 
O’er the fair fields of Italy ; 

These Thrones untouched by Goth remain, 
And Vandal vengeance passes by ; 

Christ and his holy twelve command 

The homage of the barb’rous band. 


Europe awhile, struck with dismay, 
Saw in her sky the Crescent’s light ; 
It faded ’midst the blaze of day, 
It only decks the brow of night. 
Where science, art and freedom shine, 
The Gospel mingles light divine. 


To unknown shores, truth’s guiding star 
Lights the discoverer o'er the sea ; 
To western wilds it points afar, 
The future empire of the free ; 
And here, in freedoi’s chosen land, 
The Christian Thrones exalted stand. 


The ocean islands catch the light, 

Which on their gloom in glory breaks ; 
And superstition, with affright, 

Through all her vast dominions quakes. 
The regions that have felt her rod 
Must be surrendered back to God. 


It comes—the long predicted day, 
When all mankind, with one accord, 
Shall fling their idol-gods away, 
And pay due homage to the Lord ! 
While earthly states to ruin tend, 
The Christian Thrones shall know no end. 
f W. P. L. 


CORLECUCTLONS.a 


THE ALBATROS. 


Tt is pleasing to observe this superb bird sail- 
ing in the air in graceful and elegant movements, 
seemingly excited by some invisible power—for 
there is rarely any movement of the wings seen, 
after the first and frequent impulse given, when 
the creature elevates itself in the air—rising and 
falling as if some concealed power guided its va- 
rious motions, without any muscular exertion of 
its own—and then descending and sweeping the 
air close to the stern of the ship, with an inde- 
pendence of manner, as if it were ¢ monarch of all 
it surveyed.’ It is from the very little muscwar 
exertion used by these birds that they are capa- 
ble of sustaining such long flights without repose. 

The largest albatros shot by Mr Bennet dur- 
ing this voyage measured fourteen feet, but we 
have seen distinct accounts of specimens reaching 
across the wings to full twenty feet. He pro- 
ceeds to say : 

When seizing an object floating on the water, 
they gradually descend with expanded or up- 
raised wings, or sometimes alight, and float like a 
duck on the water while devouring their food; 
then they skim the ocean with expanded wings, 
as they run along for some distance, until they 
again soar in mid air, and recommence their er- 
ratic flights. It is interesting to view them, dur- 
ing boisterous weather, flying with, and even 
against the wind, seeming the ‘ gayest of the gay’ 
in the midst of howling winds and foaming 
waves, 

To watch the flight of these birds used to af- 
ford me much amusement, commencing with the 


— 


difficulty experienced by them in elevating them-, 
selves from the water. To effect this object, they 
spread their long pinions to the utmost, giving 
them repeated impulses as they run along the sur- 
face of the water. Having, by these exertions, rais- 
ed themselves above the water, they ascend and 
descend, and cleave the atmosphere in various di- 
rections, without any apparent muscular exertion, 
How then, it may be asked, do these birds exe- 
cute such movements ? The whole surface of the 
body, in this, as well as, I believe, most, if not 
all, the oceanic tribes, is covered by numerous 
air-cells, capable of a voluntary inflation or dimi- 
nution, by means of a beautiful muscular appara- 
tus. By this power the birds can raise or depress 
themselves at will; and the tail, and great length 
of the wing, enable them to steer in any direction. 
Indeed, without some provisions of this kind to 
save muscular exertion, it would be impossible for 
these birds to undergo such long flights without 
repose, as they have been known to do; for the 
muscles appertaining to the organs of flight, al- 
though large in these birds, are evidently inade- 
quate in power to the long distances they have 
been known to fly, and the immense length of 
time they remain on the wing, with scarcely a 
moments cessation. 

When several species of the albatros, as well 
as petrels and other oceanic birds, are about the 
ship at the same time, no combats have been seen 
to take place between them ; but on the death of 
one the others soon fall upon and devour it.— 
Quarterly Review of Bennet’s New South Wales. 


Tue Farmer.—There is not a more indepen- 
dent being in existence than the farmer. The 
real farmer; he who attends strictly to the duties 
of his profession; who keeps everything about 
him snug ard tidy, and who seeks every opportu- 
nity to introduce such improvements of the day 
as will tend to add beauty and worth to his farm. 
Such a farmer is always happy and independent, 
and he lives as it were in a little world of his own 
with nothing to trouble him, save the cares of his 
farm, which by the way are considered rather as 
pleasures than otherwise. His mind is always at 
ease, and the duties of his calling are performed 
with a good degree of pleasure. When the toils 
of the day are o’er and the “night cometh,” he 
takes his seat at the domestic fireside and whiles 
away the evening in sweet converse with his 
little family circle. The toils of the day have been 
perhaps rather arduous—but what of that ? They 
are drowned and forgotten in the pleasures of the 
evening. And then, he feels a sincere pleasure 
on reflection, that while he rests from bis labors 
his business continues to flourish. His crops are 
growing and preparing for harvest; his cattle, &c. 
are fattening ready for market, and everything 
prospers. With such thoughts as these, he can 
calmly resign himself to the night’s repose and 
rise on the morrow with the returning sun, re- 
freshed and prepared for the duties of another 
day.—Intelligencer §& Mohawk Adv. 


THE MORNING DEW. 


‘Thy goodness is as the morning cloud, or as the 
early dew which passeth away.’’—Hosea vi. 4. 


“The dews of the night,” says an Hastern tray- 
eller, “ as we had only the heavens for our cover- 
ing, would frequently wet us to the skin; but no 
sooner was the sun risen, and the atmosphere a 
little heated, than the mists were instantly dis- 
persed, and the abundant moisture which the 
dews had given to the sands, would be entirely 
evaporated or dried up.” What a beautiful illus- 
tration is this of the words of the inspired prophet, 
How do the hopes which may in youth have 
gladdened the heart of some kind parent or friend, 


often disappear and pass away, as the dew before 
the morning sun! 
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LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL.—No., II. 


July 19. Spent the past night at Lands- 
grove on one of the highest parts of the Green 
Mountains. The scenery in this region is truly 
grand. Itseems almest to rival those bold and 
majestic heights where in the language of a pop- 
ular poet “ the live thunder leaps among the rat- 
tling crags,” where we may imagine mount calling 
upon mount to celebrate all nature’s God. How 
ean the dark Atheist listen to such voices and then 
return to his scoffs? Tor myself, although amid 
the din of human passions and the debasements of 
crowded cities [ can sometimes understand how 
faith may be almost shaken, and the untaught 
question the issue of these mighty struggles be- 
tween geod and evil, it is not so when in solitude 
I am surrounded by the calm purity of nature. I 
am then amazed atthe spirit that can doubt a 
Providence ; I feel that would men turn from the 
errors and sins of human things, and give a pa- 
tient, unprejudiced ear to the divinity without 
that speaks to that within their own bosoms, they 
could not indulge one doubt. Demonstration 
itself would then quicken them into a spiritual 
and abiding life. 

At Manchester an elderly lady took the stage, 
and as we were the only passengers, I determined 
to introduce my favorite topic as soon as an op- 
portunity should present. We passed in a short 
time a decayed and apparently deserted meeting- 
house. My fellow traveller related that it had 
been occupied alternately by Congregationalists 
and Methodists, that they owned it in common, 
which gave rise to dissensions, and that the con- 
troversy waxed so warm as to cause both parties 
to forsake it and leave it to perish. I remarked 
that “such events were to be deeply lamented,” 
and added, “I hope this is not a specimen of 
the general spirit between the different sects in 
this neighborhood.” She replied “no, we are, 
for the most part, very well united.” “ What are 
the prevailing denominations among you?” [I 
asked. She answered, “besides the standing 
order there are some Baptists, and occasionally a 
Methodist society. In the town where I live there 
are all these three.” I inquired “are there any 
Unitarians in your place?” No, not one that I 
know of,” said she. This question seemed to 
turn her thoughts inward, for she remained some 
minutes silent, and I preferred the conversation 
should be ‘resumed by her, lest she should sus- 
pect me of the horrible heresy, and thus seal her 
lips upon religion. 

When the silence was broken it was by this 
question, “ are you acquainted with any of those 
Unitarians you spoke of, or do you know what 
they believe? Our minister is the only man I 
ever heard speak of them in the desk and he did 
not seem to admire them much.” What ac- 
count did he give of them,” I asked. “ Why,” 
said she, “he told us they did not believe in 
Christ, and held to no change of heart ; and their 
characters, he said, were not very good, for they 


admit every body into their church, and allow 
their church members to play cards and to go to 
balls.” Here was employment enough to occupy 
me even !nuch longer than she in her zeal had been 
in putting this series of questions. I wished most 
heartily that my whole reply could have been as 
unembarrassed and easy as that part of it which 
concerned our doctrinal opinions. But what 
could I say to the charge that our church mem- 
bers were seen often at public balls? It would 
not suffice to answer that they generally attended 
only private assemblies for dancing. For the 
objection would have at once been made, that all 
dancing, continued, as it usually is, to late hours, 
and filling the mind for many days previous and 
many afterwards, exposing the health in midnight 
damps, and by thin dresses, was more or less in- 
jurious. I did then wish that no communicant 
would so far disregard the influence of his con- 
duct, as to engage in what might sometimes be 
otherwise an innocent amusement. 

As regarded our faith, I told her “I knew well 
the belief of Unitarians, and that she had certainly 
been misinformed on that subject,” and then gave 
as clear a statement as I could of the great points 
in our system of belief. “ We hold,” said I, « to 
the divinity of Christ, but not that he is equal 
to the Father. We read that he prayed to the 
Tather, and taught his disciples todo so too. We 
think therefore that to make Jesus the very God, 
and address’ our prayers to him would not be 
right.” ‘+ Well,” she replied, “it always seemed 
most natural to me to pray to the Father. “ But 
why,” I asked, “if, as you contend, Christ 
is equal in power and glory with God ?” “ Why,” 
said she, apparently struck with a new thought, 
“ the Father seems to be first. We somehow think 
of him as Supreme.” “ Believe that, admit what 
you acknowledge is ‘ most natural,’” said I, “and 
you are a Unitarian.” The conversation was in- 
terrupted by the coach stopping, and a summons 
to dinner. 


[For the Boston Observer.] 


Mr Eprror—The following is the substance 
of an article recently found among some papers 
of little value in the possession of a man of very 
moderate education. On being questioned he 
admitted that the hand writing appeared to be his ; 
but prior to the recent discovery he had entirely 
forgotten that he ever composed or copied such 
an article. On its being suggested that it might 
be useful to publish it, he expressed his doubts 
on the subject, but on the whole consentea to 
submit the paper to your inspection and disposal. 

InpEx. 


SKETCH OF A PLEA. 


This is a case of a serious nature. ‘The minds 
of many are impressed with a belief that this aged 
and venerable looking man is an Atheist and a 
blasphemer, while it is said that he is the same 
man who once travelled as a preacher of the gos- 
pel by the name of A. K. Several questionable 
points deserve attention. There is a question of 
existence—a question of identity, and a question 
of sanity. 


1. It is very questionable whether such a be- 
ing as K. is said to be ever had existence. Mul- 
titudes of wise and good men have doubted 
whether such a beingas an atheist ever existed in 
human form. Besides, the existence of K. as a 
man may be questioned. I have not perceived 
him by any one of my five senses; and if such 
a circumstance may be urged as proof that there 
is no God, why may it not be admitted as proof 
that there is no A. K.? Others may say that 
they have seen him and heard him; and they may 
think as they say ; but how often are men under 
such mistakes as to imagine that they have seen 
what in fact they never saw? Our other 
senses are as fallible as that of seeing. Let us 
listen for a moment to the reasoning of the philo- 
sophic Hume. In his reasoning against the exist- 
ence of miracles he says—* A miracle is the vio- 
lation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and 
unalterable experience has established those laws, 
the proof against a miracle from the very nature 
of the fact, is as entire as any argument from ex- 
perience can possibly be imagined. And if so, it 
is an undeniable consequence, that it cannot be 
surmounted by any proof whatever from testi- 
mony. A miracle, therefore, however attested, 
can never be rendered credible, even in the low- 
est degree.” 

In view of this reasoning I may now appeal to 
men of intelligence and of sane minds, and ask, 
has nota belief in the existence of a God been 
with you a matter “ of experience”—and of “ uni- 
form experience ?” If so, what then is Atheism, 
or a belief that there is no God, buta miracle—at 
least a “kind of miracle ?” Hear then the deci- 
sion of Hume—* Upon the whole, it appears that 
no testimony, for any kind of miracle, can ever 
amount to a probability, much less to a proof.” 
Of what value then is human testimony to prove 
the existence of Atheism or of an Atheist ? 

It will be observed that A. K. has recently pro- 
fessed to be rather a Pantheist than an Atheist. 
What then is a Pantheist? He is one who “be- 
lieves that all things are God,” of course that him- 
self is God. And what is this profession of K. 
but human testimony in favor of another miracle 
which is contradicted by the uniform experience 
“of men of sane minds?” But should the jury 
imagine that they have evidence of the existence 
of such a being as A. K. is said to be, or as he 
has professed to be, we must consider, 

2. The question of identity—that is, whether A. 
K. the Atheist or the Pantheist is the identical A. 
K. who was once a preacher of the gospel. 
Much of the prejudice against the prisoner has 
doubtless resulted on the suppesition that he is 
the same person who was formerly a preacher of 
the same name. Now what valid evidence have 
we of the truth of this assumed fact? There 
may be an outward resemblance between the 
preacher and the prisoner; but 

“ The mind’s the standard of the man’’— 
and what a contrast do we behold when the 
preacher and the prisoner are examined by this 
« standard.” The friends of the preacher would 
doubtless say that he went about doing good 
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teaching people to loye and obey their Maker ; 
but how totally the reverse bas been the conduct 
of the prisoner? Let those who have heard his 
recent Lectures, or read the Investigator be wit- 
pessses on this point. If however the jury shall 
be of opinion that the questions of existence and 
identity are both satisfactorily proved against the 
prisoner, we must 

3. Examine the question of sanity. This may 
he a question of great importance to the prisoner, 
to the court and jury, and to the whole commu- 
nity. Insanity is a fearful calamity ; but it is one 
to which the best of men are sometimes liable. 
.A man in that state excites in the minds of the 
benevolent deep sympathy and compassion—not 
reproach and derision. Here we ask two plain 
questions—does the prisoner stand accused or 
even reproached for anything which may net be 
accounted for on the hypothesis of recent insanity ? 
And are there not many things alleged against 
him which it is really difficult to account for on 
any other ground—especially so if we admit that 
the prisoner was once a respectable preacher of 
the gospel? It has not been uncommon for an 
insane person to deny what the same verily be- 
lieved to be true, and what he himself be- 
lieved to be true prior to his insanity. It. is 
said that A. K. has at some times denied the exis- 
tence of a God. Compare these ravings with 
what were formerly his views on the, same sub- 
jects, while bis sanity was unquestioned. Let us 
uso take into view some remarks of Dr Beattie 
on Atheism. The following are his words: “The 
proofs of the divine existence are innumerable, 
and continually force themselves upon our obser- 
vation ; and are withal so clear and striking that 
nothing but the most obstinate and extreme de- 
pravity of both heart and understanding would 
ever bring any rational being to disbelieve or 
doubt it.” “ They, therefore, who teach atheisti- 
cal doctrines, or who endeavor to make men 
doubtful in regard to this great and glorious truth, 
THE BEING OF Gop, do everything in their power 
to overturn government, to unhinge society, to 
eradicate virtue, to destroy happiness, and to pro- 
mote confusion, madness and misery.” 

Similar views of Atheism are not uncommon 
among the sane of our race, and their correctness 
had a terrible exemplification in the course of 
the French Revolution. Could K. have been 
ignorant of these facts ? or, had he not been insane, 


could he have adopted a creed and a course which 
naturally tend to produce similar evils in our own 
country ? 

Though the prisoner has at some times appear- 
ed as an Atheist, yet at others he has professed to 
bea Pantheist, which includes the belief that he is 
himself God. How can we account for these 
facts but on the ground of insanity? It is well 
known that an insane person may entertain an 
exalted opinion of himself, which has no founda- 
tion in fact. He may imagine that he is a king, 
an emperor, or the most high God. But when or 
where were such groundless and extravagant 
opinions ever enterained by a person of a sane 
mind ? 

Admitting it to be true that the prisoner was 
once a preacher of the gospel, we may infer that 
he was a selfish man ambitious of renown, or a 
benevolent man disposed to advance the good of 
others. If the former was his character, what 
but becoming insane could have induced him to 
adopt and avow an Atheistic or Pantheistic creed ? 
—a measure very sure to sink his reputation in 
the view of a Christian community, and to expose 
him to become the associate of of whom ? 
Of such persons as have been the patrons and 
attendants of his Atheistic Sabbath meetings. I 
need not be more explicit in giving their charac- 
ters. If A. K. was'a benevolent man when a min- 


ister of the gospel, one who found real delight in 
doing good, would he without becoming insane 
have changed his course for the one he has re- 
cently pursued ? Could he have avowed Atheis- 
tical or Pantheistical opinions? Could he have 
employed his time and talents in preaching .and 
publishing such things as tend to corrupt and de- 
moralize his fellow men, to prejudice their minds 
against God, against Christianity, against all reli- 
gion and pure morality ? Could he have taken 
such astep as that of holding Atheistic meetings on 
the Sabbath, in derision of Christian institutions, 
or to wound the feelings of a Christian people 
among whom he is permitted to live; while pur- 
suing a course which, in their view, tends directly 
to the ruin of the rising generation ? Could in- 
sanity have produced a greater change in the ap- 
parent character of this man than has occurred ? 
Or can the change be more rationally and charit- 
ably accounted for than on the hypothesis which 
has been stated? The golden precept here nat- 
urally comes—“ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye the same unto them.” 
And who situated as K. is, would not wish that 
others would impute to insanity such a course as 
he has pursued? If the public safety require, 
that the prisoner should be confined, it should be 
remembered that we have not only a state prison 
for the felon but a hospital for the insane. 'To 
which of these K. should be consigned, let justice 
and candor decide. 


{For the Boston Observer. } 


AN EVIL CUSTOM.—No. III. 


The force of custom is proverbial. Nothing is 
too absurd to be received by even the sober part 
of the community, which has received the sanc- 
tion of those who shape the public mind. And 
have not men been “ apes and asses” long enough ? 
Must the nobler elements of our nature be forever 
subject to the grosser? Must our first impulses 
be earthborn, and our whole course grovelling? 
Is mind destined forever to wear the galling and 
shrivelling chains of a worldly policy? Is there 
no moral courage, no mental energy to shake them 
off, and free the rational from the dominion of the 
natural man ? 

If acustom requires anything wrong, it is a 
bad one, and ought not to be observed or respected. 
If we have not moral courage enough to brave the 
stigma of the slaves of fashion, how shall we con- 
tend with the appeal of justice and integrity 
which our conscience echoes with a voice of 
thunder? And certainly the custom we now 
consider must be allowed to be fraught with evils ; 
I have not named the half, though the remaining 
are less prominent. 

And does any one inquire how the evil can be 
obviated? I would answer to such an one, “by 
you and by me.” Public opinion is made up of 
individual opinions; let these be correct, and 
there will be no public sanctions of an evil custom. 
But what can we do? The same that we do in 
temperance—talk, and write, and acr. Let the 
press speak out—that guardian of the public mor- 
als, as well as the public safety. Let the minister 
of Jesus, whose duty it is to mingle in the circle 
of the bereaved, and who is so often witness of 
the pageant —Jlet him on all suitable occa- 
sions recommend a change for the better. Let 
every friend to humanity do what he can, and there 
can be little doubt but this useless and wicked 
custom will, ere long, be abolished. 

But example is better than precept. In the 
course of Providence questionless, all who read 
this article, if not themselves summoned from this 
scene of trial, will be called to weep for the dead. 
Let me not seem to cumber those hours of sadness 
with accumulated cares—I would relieve them. 


Be our example what it should be, though we be 


accused of wanting in respect for the dead, cr a 
due reverence for the usages of the world. It 
appears to me, the rich are particularly bownd to 
set the example in this thing. Let the fashion of 
“putting on grief” be Jaid aside by them, and the 
poorer classes will soon follow ; and thus an untold 
amount of’ wretchedness will be relieved, and hy- 
pocrisy have one less inducement. 

Perhaps it may appear to some, that I have 
clothed this subject with too much importance. 
But it seems to me, that the evil being, as it is, so 
universal, calls for some decided effort; and f 
hope, as I before said, some pen adler than mine 
will take up the subject and do it justice. 

REFORMER. 

P. S.— Will not some of your country corres- 
pondents take up and discuss the evils attendant 
on all funeral occasions ? Our city friends can 
scarcely have an idea of the reyolting and awk- 
ward, not to to say health-exposing observances of 
a burial in the interior. REFORMER. 


SUNDALT SCHOOLS. 
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LESSON ON PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


LESSON I. 


What is the soul ? 

It is what thinks —said a little girl of eight 
years old. 

Has a little baby just born any soul ? 

No —saida girl of fourteen ; while the young- 
er ones looked surprised at the answer. 

Then if you had died when you were a week 
old, you would not have gone to heaven ? 

Oh yes — babies must have souls — said alb 
at once. 

Well, what is the soul of a baby do you think > 

There was a pause. 

Is it thin stuff like smoke, air, ov vapor ? 

A pause. 

Or is it feelings 2 

Feelings, said all without hesitation. 

What feelings — what kind of feelings has @ 
baby ? 

Happy feelings, said a child of ten with a smile. 

So I think: happiness, happy feelmgs — these 
are the beginning state of a soul: but does not 
a baby seem to love to be with people, to love, and 
to wisk to be loved ? 

Yes. 

Happiness and love, but, does a bahy beheve 
anything ? 

It does not know anything to believe, said one. 

T don’t know that: don’t yoa remember Jesus 
Christ said, “ their angels, (thei spivits,) behold 
my Father in Heaven ;? perhaps they knew God. 

Babies seem to believe, said one, that people 
will be kind to them and love them. 

They do, and this is an important fact, they are 
not like animals, afraid of everything, but they 
fear nothing. If they “ behold the Father,” 1. e. 
know God — it is no wonder that they believe 
in kindness and love ; it makes them have eonfi- 
dence and faith in others; and they keep this 
confidence and faith until they are disappointed 
and frightened and hurt; yet it islong before a 
child gets so completely: frightened that its faith 
will not kindle up at a smile of kindness, which 
is God’s own image in oer faces. Babies you 
know do not begin to be afraid til they are some 
months old, they must have considerable expe- 
rience of pain before they lese their faith. [Here 
I enlarged considerably, for these children are in 
a situation which leads them to have a good deat 
of care of children. 1 told them how some child- 
ren were more delicate than others in their nervous 
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system, and so their souls were more easily reach- 
ed and influenced. And how important it was to 
watch them, when they could not speak, im order 
to understand what influence we were having over 
their little minds ; how careful we ought to be lest 
they should suffer from neglect and carelessness 
before they can think and understand, lest doubt 
and fear take the place of faith and love in their 
dispositions. I told them anecdotes of two child- 
ren who used to ery unaccountably, and at last one 
was found to be afraid of shadows or of what- 
ever was black; and another to be afraid of the 
rough feel of broad-cloth. 1 told them that want 
of care and of a wise tenderness left children ex- 
posed to shocks, and the foundations were laid for 
weakness of character, and scepticism, and fear 
of whatever is unknown. I told them J thought 
that the reasen some little children were so hard 
to teach and manage, was on account of such 
shocks given before they couldremember. They 
were very atteutive to these remarks and I said,] 
Do you think if you had always been treated with 
love, and always had thought others were trying to 
make you happy, you should ever have been dis- 
contented, or have feared, or disliked any body ? 

No, said all. 

Discontent then, and fear, and hate, were no 
part of your soul at first ? 

No. 

And if you should lose all such feelings, it 
would not destroy your soul ? 

No, it would make it better, as good as at first. 

Well, now, listen to me: can you suppose that 
you should lose all your love and desire of being 
loved, all your happiness and desire and even ex- 
pectations of happiness ? 

I could not, said all decidedly, after a pause. 

Then your loye, happiness, and faith, are your 
soul itself? 

Yes. 

But discontent, hatred, fear do not seem to be 
your soul itself; only disorders and diseases of 
your soul ? 

Yes. 

Well! this happiness, love, and faith, which 
are your soul, all come from the baby’s knowing 
God. Your knowledge of God is a soul to you. 
If you had not seen God, beheld the Father, as 
Christ says —— when you were being created, you 
would not have had this feeling of happiness so 
strong ; this love and desire of being loved; this 
faith in having what you desire and love, which 
no disappointment can quite drive out of your 
heart ? 

I do not remember of seeing God, said one. 

Nor I, said the rest. 

Are you sure? said I, perhaps I can prove to 
you that you do; but remember that when you 
saw God you saw him in your soul, not out of it; 
and you saw himself—his character, and not 
the word God, nor the form or image of him 
which you have got now perhaps pictured out in 
your imagination. Your feelings remember God, 
which is a different thing from your head’s re- 
membering his name. 

They looked very inquiringly, as 1 paused. 

Conscience is the remembrance of God, and 
that is why to act according to conscience gives 
you so much pleasure and makes you feel all is 
right. It is like getting home again to God. 

They looked quite delighted, but none of them 
spoke. One reason why you did not know that 
you remembered God was this, — that when you 
saw him in your soul, at the time you were crea- 
ted, you did not hear his name ;—but the princi- 
pal reason is this: itis so difficult to describe God, 
that when you hear about him by words, and 
especially when you do not understand half the 
words,— you get a picture in your thoughts, 
which does not correspond to your conscience ; 


so it never comes into your head that the God you 
hear of, is the same as the one you feel by your 
conscience. A great many people grow up with 
false ideas of God, because they depend upon the 
words they hear about him, and not upon their 
consciences, for their ideas of God’s character. 
There are two bad things that arise from this. 
Words often give false ideas of God, and then 
you neglect your consciences more than you 
would if you knew that by cherishing them you 
would learn about God. But let us go back to 
our subject. 

You know a baby’s soul, after it comes into the 
body, seems to lie still and enjoy ttself, i. e. its 
happiness, love, and faith for some time, before it 
looks out of its eyes to see people or things about 
it; but when it does, does it not seem to expect 
kindness and love, — in short, to be all faith. 

Yes, it has confidence in everything, said one. 

But does it know about things and people out of 
itself so as to choose right in loving and haying 
confidence ? 

No. 

It judges by what it knows within, and so, do 
not some things disappoint it ? 

Yes. 

And so it gets pain and terror :—Are all people 
worthy of love? 

No. 

And it may make mistakes ? 

Yes. 

Does it know what will make it happy ? 

No. 

How does it find out ? 

A pause. Then one said, sometimes it does 
not find out. 

True, it is the work of life to find out; have 
you found out? (They were silent.) 

One soul, that came into an earthly body, found 
out exactly from the first, without making any 
mistakes. He always beheld the Father, for his 
soul was strong, —bis “spirit was without meas- 
ure” it is said; which means that it was alto- 
gether beyond the power of other people to dis- 
turb its operations. He therefore can tell us what 
mistakes we have made, and so he is called our — 

Saviour, said they. 

Yes, and he says, we must begin by being little 
children again. Well, you, each of you, like any 
other little babies, began with being happy, lov- 
ing, believing ; have you ever made any mistakes ; 
loved what could not love you; desired what 
could not make you happy; believed what was 
not true ? 

Yes, a thousand times, said all but one happy 
little thing, who thought she had, “only some- 
times.” 

Well should you not think a person who con- 
stantly made these mistakes, would grow at last 
discontented, unloying, fearful, and full of doubts ? 

Yes. 

And would not all these feelings destroy the 
first feeling, that is the soul, just as far as you had 
them ? 

Yes. 

To live with such feelings—would be living in 
the midst of destruction. 

Yes. 

Well, cannot you imagine that a soul seeks for 
happiness in so many wrong ways that after a 
while it gets discouraged ? 

Yes. 

And supposing a soul loves one bad person 
after another, and finds them out, one by one, to 
be bad, don’t you think at last he will doubt 
whether there is goodness any where. 

Yes. 

And will not that be losing the feeling of God’s 
character; forgetting God’s character ? 

Yes. 


Do you think it would be of any use to you to 
remember God’s name —if you had lost all re- 
mempbrance of his character? They were silent. 

If you could not think of and feel the reality 


of God’s goodness — if you saw nothing to love 
in God, would it be of any use to remember God’s 
life 2 

No. 


Do you think you can ever forget that God 
lives ? 

No. 

Very true, but there is danger of your forget- 
ting his character; and that is a very common 
kind of Atheism, with people who never dream 
that they are atheists. 

Well, how did Mr Bunyan picture ont that 
Christian bad made these mistakes, and was de- 
stroying bis happiness, love, faith and remem- 
brance of God’s character ? 

He said he was living in the city of destruction, 
said one. 

Is it not very important for you to find out 
whether, since you were a baby, you have ever 
made any mistakes that have destroyed, or begun 
to destroy the soul which’ was given you to be 
improved ;— so that if you are like Christian 
dwelling in the city of destruction, you may flee 
from it ? 

Yes, said all, very seriously. 


Well, think all this week about it. PSE 


{For the Boston Observer. | 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


Mr Eprror—Will you allow me a little space 
for a word or two respecting a service which 1] 
had the pleasure of attending, a few evenings ago, 
at the church in Chambers street. The occasion 
was the seventh anniversary of the Sunday school 
belonging to the Twelfth Congregational Society. 
On entering I was delighted with seeing a full 
assembly composed of parents and children, of 
teachers and pupils, all apparently animated with 
one and the same feeling of loye for their cher- 
ished institution, and about to engage in a series 
of exercises, which the printed order put into my 
hands immediately conyinced me, could not fail 
of producing the best impression on the minds and 
hearts of all concerned. The services commenc- 
ed with a prayer by the pastor, Rev. Mr Barrett. 
Then the children sung the following hymn com- 
posed by Mr D. J. Mandell, now a teacher, but 
formerly for several years a pupil in the school. 


’Midst its jewelled diadem, 
Earth displays no brighter gem, 
None more rich or undefiled, 
Than a heaven-instructed child. 


Innocence around its brow, 
Like a seraph’s smile doth glow, 
And reflected in its mien, 

Is its soul’s pure joyance seen. 


Peace, enshrined within its breast, 
Like the dove who secks her nest, 
Findeth, mid earth’s sin and care, 

Rest congenial only there. 


Virtue reigning in its heart, 

To each thought doth grace impart, 
And in wreaths of light doth bind, 
Her bright mantle round its mind. 


Every tone its voice doth raise, 
Yields to heaven a note of praise, 
While earth’s choicest tribute there, 
Is its sweet and artless prayer. 


Midst its jewelled diadem, 
Earth displays no brighter gem, 
None more rich or undefiled, 
Than a heayen-instructed child. 
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An address was now delivered by William 
Brigham, Esq.; and then Mr Francis Brown 
pronounced a poem. The following anniversary 
liymn, composed by Mr Lewis G. Pray, one of the 
superintendents, and set to music by Mr George 
Kingsley, was afterwards sung by the pupils and 
teachers alternately. 


PUPILS. 
In robes of purity and truth, 
With native powers for good designed, 
We come in infancy and youth, 
And call for light to guide the mind. 


TEACHERS. 


We hear! we come! we heed the call, 
And bring the light our Maker gave ; 
Then at his mercy-seat would fall, 
Imploring grace and strength to save. 


PUPILS. 


Placed on the earth, exposed to sin, 
Temptations press on every side ; 

The narrow path we fain would win :— 
Then, teacher, come, and be our guide. 


TEACHERS. 


We hear! we come! we bring to thee, 
A charm divine to shield the soul,— 
A power to make the tempter flee, 
And lead thee safe to virtue’s goal. 


PUPILS. 


Without, we have a dying frame, 
Within, a soul that ne’er can die ;— 
Then come, and here in Jesus’ name, 
Teach us of Immortality. 


TEACHERS. 


We hear! we come! we haste to bring 
The truth that saves from sin and wo, 
Of death disarms the poisonous sting, 
And opes the world to which we go. 


PUPILS. 


In that bright world we hope to stand, 
With thee, around Jehovah’s throne : 


TEACHERS. 


O then may all this cherished band, 
Our Father and our Saviour own. 


ALL. 


O hear! Great God! the prayer we make; 
If true to all our trusts below, 

May taught and teacher then partake, 

Of bliss that round thy throne doth flow. 


A benediction by the pastor closed the exercises 
of theevening. The performances were all origi- 
nal and with the exception of the music, were the 
productions of members of the school. I thought 
them highly creditable to their respective authors. 
All, whether parents, teachers, or pupils, must 
have been benefited. It will be long before the 
good impressions produced on that evening will 
be effaced. It seems to me, Mr Editor, that occa- 
sional services of this sort should be strongly re- 
commended to our Sunday schools generally. 


A. S. K. 


RUDENESS. 


A poor boy, with a straw hat which was much 
the worse for wear, and whose crown had a strip 
of black erape around it, passed a roguish fellow 
not long since, who inquired of him how he 
would swap for his cap? The poor boy turned 
and gave him a look—not a word escaped his lips 


—and he passed on. That look was enough— 
it had injured his feelings—he knew he was poor, 
and it was not his fault, Think you if the rich 
man’s son had put himself in his stead he would 
have liked such treatment ? 

A poor little Swiss girl, whose countenance 
was brightened with animation, but who could not 
speak our language, was accosted by some rude 
boys, who persuading her by their motions that 
she would find some relief by directing her to a 
house ata little distance, induced her to ring at 
the door—then the group of boys stood by and 
“tittered at the fun,” as they called it. Was this 
doing as they would that others should do to 
them? I am afraid that we overlook this princi- 
pal duty in our daily actions. I do not imagine 
that such specimens of rudeness are common 
among well-bred children—far from it: but are 
there not a thousand things said and done which 
we would not have done tous in return? In 
your plays, and at’ school, and even in common 
conversation, are there not some expressions ut- 
tered calculated to wound the feelings of others ? 
I have somewhere read of a celebrated school, 
where this motto was engraven in gilded letters 
over every seat—“ Manners maketh a man.” Is 
it not true that we always form an opinion of 
every person by their deportment ? 


LPUBLLEGBNCE. 


{Translated from the Reformer for the Boston Observer. ] 
CONFESSION OF FAITH BY THE FRENCH 
CHURCH AT NANTES. 


The object of every religious institution is to 
lead man to truth, virtue and happiness; and 
every religion which fails of accomplishing this 
object, stands convicted, if not of falsehood, at 
least of deep corruption, and reform alone can 
save it from decay and death. 

The Popish Religion is tottering under the 
weight of ages. It can no longer do anything 
for the good of man. Its action, especially upon 
the enlightened classes, is profoundly powerless. 
Before the approach of the sun of civilization we 
see it everywhere breaking up and vanishing 
away. Its mission is accomplished; and it is 
time to regenerate the Christian church by re- 
calling it to the life-giving and civilizing principles 
of primitive Christianity. 

Strong in our incontestable rights ; exercising 
a liberty which is recognised by our laws, and 
fully adopted by the spirit of the times, no less 
than by the will of the nation, impressed with a 
sense of the solemnity of the act which we are 
about to do;—we hereby declare our profession 
and our principles before God and man. 


REASON. 


Reason is the image of God, and according to 
this title we set it up for a sovereign judge. 

T'o every one, therefore, Reason is the funda- 
mental rule of faith. 

Thus, whatever shall appear to us, after a can- 
did and careful examination, positively and un- 
doubtedly contrary to reason, will be, on that 
ground simply, rejected. If we deceive ourselves, 
error cannot but be vital. 

Religion being to man the most important and 
necessary thing in the world, ought also to be to 
him the most intelligible, reasonable, evident 
thing; and what is rational, evident and incon- 
testable, has nothing to fear from the eye of 
Reason. 

Every preacher then, who is opposed to the 
examination of his system, thereby declares that 
his religion is neither clear, rational nor evident ; 


and what then shall we think of such a system ? | 


prehensible, but the motives of faith ought to be 
clear and incontestable. God, for example, is in 
himself incomprehensible ; but the truth of his 
existence rests Upon motives, upon facts palpable, 
sensible and within the reach of the most ordi- 
nary minds, 

Undoubtedly we are bound to believe the word 
of God; but before submitting to that Jivine 
word, it is our duty to see clearly that it is 
Divine. 

We distrust not God, but man, who pretends to 
speak in his name. God never deceives, but man 
may deceive others and deceive himself. 


THE GOSPEL. 


The Gospel is called by St Paul the ministration 
of the spirit. 

The morality which it teaches, the spirit which 
it breathes, the salvation which it promises, the 
future which it reveals, the retribution which it 
makes certain, —all its sublime institutions come 
from God. z 

The Gospel has for its peculiar object not to 
create mysteries, but to dispel them; and, since 
Jesus Christ came to enlighten the world, it is evi- 
dent that he cannot have taught dark and enigmatic 
dogmas ; for it is not with darkness that we en- 
lighten and civilize. 

Monument of the purest morality that has ever 
been preached — declaration which Jays down 
the unity of God, the immortality of the soul, and 
universal brotherhood, as incontestable truths,—the 
Gospel is a divine Revelation, of which we,are 
happy and proud to be the disciples: it will be 
forever the admiration of the philosopher, the 
terror of the evil-doer and the consolation of the 
just soul. 

It is to religious men a Revelation in this sense, 
that it contains a moral and metaphysical doctrine 
superior to all others and that all truth comes from 
God. 

God gives progressively to humanity the devel- 
opement and the spiritual nourishment which is 
adapted to it ; the Gospel was published to devel- 
ope the life of the world and serve asa rule for 
the moral education of young humanity. 

But, if the spirit of the Gospel is of God, the 
letter 1s of man; accordingly St Paul has taken 
care to remind us, that, while the spirit maketh 
alive, the letter killeth. Let us endeavor then, not 
to stumble at the marvellous character of parts of 
the sacred legend. Let us remember that Jesus 
spake ordinarily only in parables, and that almost 
the whole of sacred Scripture is clothed in an 
oriential dress. Let us hold fast then, above all, 
to the spirit of the Gospel, to its morality — to the 
so simple and clear precept of charity, which 
comprehends in itself the fulness of Christianity. 


JESUS CHRIST, 


It is through the Gospel and not theology, that 
we are about to make known the true nature of 
Christ. : 

John xvii. 3—J1 Corinth. viii. 6 —John xix. 
30 — 1 Corinth. viii. 5—— Mat. xii. 18 —1 Corinth. 
xi. 3— Rom. xvi. 27 — Heb. iii. 3 — Heb. ii. 9— 
Mat. xix. 17— Mark xiii. 32— John xx. 17— 
John xiv. 23— Acts vii. 37 — Acts xvii. 31 — 
John viii. 40 — Acts xxii. 24— 1] Tim, ii. 5— 
Rom. v. 15. 

The Gospel often gives to Jesus the name son 
of God. This phrase, son of God, signified in 
the Evangelie age, the opposite of the phrase, son 
of Belial. 

Besides, Jesus himself hath solemnly declared 
that his God is our God and his father equally 
our father. St Paul often calls Christians sons of 
God. ' 


Jesus, again, is called the Messiah. This He- 


The object of faith may be obscure and incom- | brew term is synonymous with the Greek word 
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Christ. [t signifies simply the anointed of the 
Lord. Jcsus is the Christ, the Messiah, in the 
sense that he has received of God the unction, 
the commission and the power to evangelize his 
brethren. 

Besides, the word Christ is found applied in 
Scripture, to priests and to kings, to Cyrus, to 
David, and even to idolatrous princes. 

Jesus Christ has redeemed the human race in 
this sense that he has dissipated the darkness of 
idolatry, destroyed the false gods and slavery, 
and restored man to that primitive dignity which 
had been degraded by ignorance, superstition and 
despotism. 

Jesus is by eminence, the son of God, the Lord's 
anointed, the messenger of God, in the words of 
Paul, the meprator between God and men. He 
was sent by his Father, who is likewise our Father, 
to work among men a moral deliverance, a spirit- 
ual redemption, from the bondage of error and 
sin. By his teaching and the glorious example 
of his life he has come to free man from the 
empire of vice, of barbarism, of corruption and 
of impiety, by restoring him to the knowledge, 
love and obedience of his.Creator, and by volun- 
tarily accepting a painful death in confirmation of 
his doctrine and his precepts. 


TRUE CHRISTIANITY. 


Men have moreover been deceived about the 
nature of true Christianity : we are about to show 
from the Gospel that the fulness of the christian 
law is contained in the love of God and man. All 
else, so far from being of divine origin, has no 
other foundation than the arbitrary will of men. 
Mat. xxii. 36, &c. Luke x. 25, &c. 

Jesus Christ has then established solemnly and 
unambiguously, that in order to live, to obtain 
eternal life, and to fulfil the whole Law, it is enough 
to serve God and to love our neighbur, all else is 
but a weak accessary — unnecessary to salvation. 

Read, in the first place, the admirable sermon 
of Jesus, on the mount. Every body knows that 
this discourse, delivered on an important and sol- 
emn occasion, nay be regarded as an expose of 
christian doctrine, and a precise and_ positive 
expression of the true spirit of Christianity. No 
where, in fact, has Jesus developed more connect- 
edly, powerfully and profoundly, the spirit of the 
new law. 

Now, observe that in this discourse, so vastly 
important, no trace is seen of the mysterious doctrine 
taught at present in the Romish church; and this 
discourse so decisive, ends with the following 
remarkable words: Mat. vii. 12—that is to say, 
that is the substance of true Religion —the 
perfection of man and the fulness of Chris- 
tianity. 

Meditate again, upon that discourse recorded 
in John, which Jesus delivered on the eve of his 
passion. In this discourse, the expression of his 
last will, Jesus fails not to recommend to his dis- 
ciples, charity, brotherly love, as the foundation, 
essence and whole of Christianity. John xiii. 34. 

And he ended with these decisive words: John 
xiii. 35. 

Finally, St Paul expresses himself clearly upon 
the true spirit of Christianity. Gal. v. 14. 

And the ‘same apostle says elsewhere. 
xiii. 8. 

So then, Christianity consisis not in the absurd 
opinions and the vain practices which have been 
arbitrarily imposed upon the consciences of men. 
Love is the sum of Christianity. We who loves 
all men as his brethren, who generously helps his 
fellow-men, and does to others all that he would 
have done to himself, he is indeed a perfect dis- 
ciple of Christ; he has realized the whole chris- 
tian Law. 


Rom. 


(To be continued.]} 
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PROF. WARE’S MEMOIR OF DR PARKER. 


It would be difficult to name a clergyman of New 
England, who has sustained a more truly enviable repu- 
tation than the subject of thismemoir. Other men have 
enjoyed greater celebrity in the eye of the world—many 
have been more distinguished for the gifis of popular 
eloquence and a high rank in literature—a small number, 
perhaps, have produced a stronger impression beyond 
the immediate circle of their labors; but we know 
of none, who have attained more complete success, 
in the peculiar sphere of a miuister—who have left a 
broader mark on the moral and religious character of the 
society with which they have been connected. It was 
the privilege of Dr Parker, to witness the effects of his 
devoted Jabors while he lived. He could look around 
upon the field which had been given to his care, and be- 
hold the ripe and sound fruits that sprung from the seed 
he had sown, He caused religion to become an object of 
uncommon respect and interest in most cases, and in 
many others, to blend itself with the strongest and best 
affections of the heart. It will be long before he will 
cease to be spoken of with a veneration, such as few 
men in any walks of life have commanded, and with a 
tender remembrance, such as is given to those only who 
have touched the springs of our better nature. 

The true secret of Dr Parker's success, we think is to be 
found in the influence of his personal character. It was 
that more than anything else, which added power to his 
preaching. It was not merely the words that fel! from 
his lips, the deep and solemn tones of his voice, the 
power of rebuke that dwelt in his speaking eye, or the 
force and authority with which divine truth was uttered 
by his tongue, that gave him such a hold upon the hearts 
of his people. It was the whole man, as exhibited in 
his life, as well as in his preaching—the truc image of 
his inward nature which was displayed in everything he 
said or did.” 

The memoir before us enables us to ascertain the ele- 
ments in Dr Parker’s character, which gave it such sin- 
gular power. It wasatrue character. Ifthere was ever 
a man who was always himself, that man was Dr Parker, 
He acted out his own heart. Ife borrowed not the 
thoughts, the feelings, nor the measures of other men. 
Hence his language in conversation and in preaching 
had a racy freshness, that cannot come from imitation. 
He never affected an emotion which he did not feel. If 
in anything the outward man was not a reflection of the 
inward, it was, that it sometimes failed to express the 
emotion which filled his heart. He was quite free from 
any taint of a fictitious character, to which it has been 
sometimes thought, the clerical profession is more liable 
than others. 

With his great truthfulness was united a rare good 
sense, which preserved the strong qualities of his nature 
in an admirable balance and harmony. Without this, 
the former trait would have failed of its effect. Some 
men gain little from showing themselves as they are, 
since on a nearer insight, their characters are found to 
be distorted, exaggerated, or one-sided. ‘They would be 
respected more were they known less. With such men, 
the greater honesty they exercise in revealing themselves, 
the more unsightly is the prospect that is revealed. Dr 
Parker was not one of these. He had that high cast of 
character, which can afford to be perfectly true. The 
more clearly he was seen as he was, the more entirely 
he took possession of the esteem of the spectator. He 
owed this to his ancommon good sense and balance of 
character. Men of every «mode of life and habits of 
thought felt, in their intercourse with Dr Parker, that 
they were dealing withasound man. They saw nothing 
which they would be glad to have otherwise, but felt 
compelled to pardon to the claims of his profession, or 
to his acknowledged good qualities. Even the bluntness, 
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in which he often iedulged, and which sometimes caused 
lim to be misunderstood, proceeded rather from his utter 
want of disguise and artifice, than from an indifference 
to the feelings of others, or a willingness to inflict pain. 
This trait was so much modified and softened by the 
unaffected kindness of his heart, that it was compara- 
tively harmlessin him. In most men, not endowed with 
such a generous disposition, it would have been offensive, 
and at war with a wholesome influence. 


The balance of character, which we have alluded to, 
was seen in the union of an ardent temperament with 
profound wisdom, From his boyhood, Dr Parker was 
distinguished for great energy in whatever he undertook. 
In the sports of his companions he was always foremost. 
His native ardor gave him great influence among the 
other boys of his age, and led them to look upon him as 
their king. As an instance of his spirit of enterprise, it 
is said that, when severely afflicted with inflammatory 
rheumatism, at the age of ten or twelve years, after cry- 
ing all night with pain, he would be off on his crutches 
in the morning after partridges, which he caught in snares. 
He manifested the same spirit in the pursuit of his studies. 
After his settlement in the ministry, he was placed in a 
situation, where great ardor was required, but which 
would have been uscless without equal wisdom. He 
combined them both. His energy was not of that impet- 
uons, headstrong character, which exhausts itself in rash 
projects. He had no fiery, tgoverned zeal, which led 
him to engage in measures inconsistent with his own 
powers and the habits of his flock. It was all under the 
control of a presiding wisdom. He was one of the few 
men, whose zeal was at all times according to knowledge. 
This trait was strikingly exhibited in his whole course 
as a parish minister. He possessed the happy art of 
awakening a deep interest in religion among his people, 
and engaging their personal services in all wise measures 
for its promotion, without ministering to a thirst for 
excitement, or the love of display. The means which 
he adopted fur the instruction of his flock were numer- 
ous, and in many respects unusual. No one but a man 
of great wisdom, combined with great energy, could have 
carried them through with success. ‘Their efficacy was 
tested by their result, in the strength and unity which 
they imparted to his people; but the same means in less 
skilful hands would be apt to grow into sources of unea- 
siness, and perhaps of strife. 


Another rare combination which ‘contributed to the 
harmony of Dr Parker’s character, was his union of per- 
sonal independence with his respect for the rights of 
others. No man was firmer in his convictions of duty, 
or more unyielding in the discharge of them. He made 
up his mind for himself, with great caution and impar- 
tiality, but having done so, no earthly power could have 
caused him to shrink from his sense of right. He was 
one of those, who would have gone where duty called 
him, like Luther to the city of Worms, “ though there 
were as many devils before him, as there were tiles on 
the houses.’ But, unlike Luther, he united this firmness 
with an entire respect for the rights of others. We doubt 
whether he was ever known to speak a word in disparage- 
ment of anadversary. There was nothing in his preach- 
ing or in his social intercourse, though both were frank and 


; decided to an unusual degree, to wound the feelings of any 


one, who cherished a different faith from his own. His 
sense of justice was toostrong toallow him to overlook the 
merits of others, whatever varieties of opinion, of culture, 
of tastes, they might present. Hence, while no one could 
ever accuse him of a disposition to compromise his senti- 
ments at the expense of truth, or to connive at hollow and 
unworthy expedients for the sake of peace, be maintained 
habits of agreeable intercourse with many persons and 
families who differed from him in opinion, and even 
numbered among them some of his warmest and most 
intimate friends. 

His balance of character was evinced, moreover, by 
the deep sentiments of piety which he united with a 
faithful discharge of practical duty. Few men have had 
a more living sense of their connexion with God. His 
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faith in the divine Providence was simple, child-like, and 
unquenchable. The presence of the Infinite Father 
scenied at all times to be a reality to his soul. He was 
a devout man, in the high and true sense of that term. 


He walked with God as few men have ever done, in the 


exercise of a confiding faith, in a growing purity of heart, | 


in acordial submission to his will, and in a filial trust in 
his promises. He was one of those, of whom it may be 
said, that they are more the inhabitants of Eternity than 
of Time, who have entered upon a conscious Immortality, 
But with 


his pure spirituality of character, he was anything but an 


and whose Heaven has commenced on Earth. 
ascetic. He wasinterested in all that should interest the 
heart of man, He was acquainted with the concerns of 
his people, and entered into all their plans. He was seen 
in their daily walks, in their places of business, in their 
dwellings both in joy and in sorrow, and whierever he 
was seen, he was regarded as one of them as well as 
among them, the companion, the brother, the friend. Itis 
seldom that a clergyman isso well acquainted with all the 
affairs of his people as he was. But they knew how truly 
he was interested in them; and therefore he shared so 
deeply in their confidence. They told him all that was 
in their hearts, and were sure of his ready sympathy 
and his wise counsel. Even those who could not appre- 
ciate justly his deep piety, could not be blind to his 
excellent practice. ‘Chey saw him wherever good was 
to be done, always at his post. hey witnessed the 
fidelity with which he discharged the duties of life, as a 
neighbor and as a citizen, and they could not but esteem 
him for his works’ sake. 

In the above imperfect sketch, we have attempted only 
to give some of the impressions which we have Jong 
cherished with regard to the character of Dr Parker. 
They coincide with the views presented in the just and 
well-written memoir, by Professor Ware. We trust that 
this memoir will be made the object of attentive study, 
by those who have chosen the ministry of the Gospel as 
their lot in Jife. It will be found fruitful in instruction 
We would have no young man adopt 
the character here presented as his model, fur one should 
be our model, even Christ. 


and excitement. 


But no one, we think, can 
contemplate the beautiful completeness and harmony in 
which the natural gifts of Dr Parker were exhibited, 
without being strengthened in the wish to give his own 
character, that generous and &ippropriate culture, which 
will bring it to its greatest possible maturity and per- 
fection. } 


AMERICAN UNION FOR THE RELIEF AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE COLORED RACE. 


The Executive Committee of the American Union 
for the Relief and Improvement of the Colored Race, 
have laid before the public a statement of the objects of 
their association, in a long and elaborate document, of 
which our limits will permit us to give only a brief ab- 
stract. The Union was formed on the fourteenth day of 
January, 1835, by a convention of gentlemen assembled 
in Boston. Its objects,as the Committee inform us, are 
fully set forth in its title. It aims at the “relief and 
improvement of the colored race,’’ whether bond or 
free ; and differs from the other societies of a similar 
character by reason of the comprehensiveness of its 
plans and purposes. Its members take the high and 
Christian ground with regard to slavery, regarding it as 
wrong in every point of view, and that it ought to be 
universally abandoned. No judicious means will be 
spared on their part to bring about its abolition. But 
they do not seek this as the ultimate end of their Asso- 
ciation, but as a means to this end, as the removal of a 
very important obstacle in their way. The existence 
of slavery is not incompatible with their plans; nor, on 
the other hand, would its abolition make the demand for 
their benevolent efforts any less imperative than it ig 
now. Under this head the Committee remark— 


“While pursuing thus the effort to enlighten public 
sentiment in regard to the many evils of slavery, we 


hope not to be betrayed into a hostility towards slave- ! 


holders, which shall eat out the spirit of philanthropy in 


which the effort has its origin; we hope not to become 
so inflamed with the zeal of propagandism, us to forget 
that this effort is only subordinate to our great end, the 
relief and improvement of the colored race.”’ 


The members of the Union do not array themselves 
in opposition to either the Colonization or Anti-Slavery 
Societies. On the contrary, they approve of the objects 
of both of them. But each of them is limited in its 
views, and is confined to one specific purpose, and it was 
the opinion of many judicious and benevolent persons 
that there was room for a third association, much more 
wide and comprehensive in its ends, which should en- 
deayor by all means to improve the physical, moral and 
intellectual condition of the colored race throughout the 
United States. These views led to the formation of 
the American Union. 

The following are the principal objects, say the Com- 
mittee, to which their attention will be directed. They 
will endeavor, by local and systematic efforts, to benefit 
in a substantial manner the people of color in our cities 
and large towns ; to supply them with religious instruc- 
tion; to provide suitable schools for their children; to 
aid them in bringing up their children to respectable 
and regular employments; to teach them habits of in- 
dustry and economy; and to convince them of the 
importance of accumulating property. They will use 
their exertions in bringing forward promising young 
men of color, and aiding their education in the higher 
branches of knowledge. They deem it important to 
make a full exhibition of facts respecting the condition 
of the colored race, in order to prepare the public mind 
to do them the most good. The Committee say— 


“We propose to spare no pains, and no reasonable 
expense, in the work of investigating, and collating, and 
publishing to the world in the forms of clear statements 
and undeniable deductions, all the facts that can be 
ascertained in relation to such heads of inquiry as the 
following : 


I. THE FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR IN THIS COUNTRY. 


.[a.] Their number, and the number of families, in 
each State and district. 

[5.] Their legal privileges and disabilities, under the 
legislation of the several States and of Congress. 

{c.] Their employments :—from what employments 
they are excluded by law or by public prejudice. 

[d.] ‘Their opportunities for acquiring knowledge :— 
the number and character of the schools open to them ; 
the number of pupils; the number of children who have 
no means of instruction. 

[e.] The amount of property owned by thesé people 
in the several States :—how much, in proportion to their 
numbers, as compared with other classes of people. 

[f.] Their increase, and its causes :—how much of it 
in each State is natural, and how much is by emanci- 
pation or immigration. 


IJ. SLAVERY, AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


[a.] The legislature and jurisprudence of each State 
and territory in respect to slavery; and the practical 
operation of the laws as affecting the power of the mas- 
ter, and the protection of the slave, and the character 
and happiness of both. 

[b.] The economy of slavery, or its influence in the 
production, distribution and consumption of wealth. 

[c.] The commerce in slaves, as carried on within 
the United States:—how many are transported from 
one part of the country to another; which are the ex- 
porting States, and to what amount; which the pur- 
chasing States and territories, and to what amount, and 
for what uses; who are the carriers; what restraints 
upon this commerce in the laws; what the bearings of 
it, on the wealth, safety, and character of the parties. 

{d.] The means of instruction and improvement en- 
joyed by the slaves, as compared with those enjoyed by 
the laboring class in’ other countries, and especially 
under despotic governments ; their actual improvement ; 
how far they have ceased to be barbarians and pagans. 


Il. THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

[a.] The eauses, political, commercial and moral, 
which, in various instances, have brought about or 
necessitated the extinction of slavery. 

[b.] The processes or forms of abolition, at different 
periods, and under different governments, and their 
comparative adaptedness to the legitimate end of abo- 
lition. 

[c.] The effect of abolition on property :—what bear- 
ing it has had on the value of real estate, and of other 
kinds of wealth in different states of society ; and how 
this illustrates the reasonableness and extent of the 
master’s alleged right to compensation. 


[d.] The results of abolition, as affeeting the eonditicn 
of the emancipated population, and the general welfare 
of society :—the actual condition of the colored race, 
where they have been emancipated, and the influences 
that modity that condition.” 


The Address concludes with an eloquent appeal to 
Christians in slaveholding States, for their co-operation 
and assistance. We extract the following portion. 


“We muke no appeal here to politicians, to states- 
men, to men of merely worldly views, to men. who. can 
conceive of no higher and holier impulse than the love 
of country. But we do appeal to those wlio are con- 
scious of purer and nobler affections, whose citizenship 
is in heaven, who have identified themselves with the 
service of him whose gospel, preached to the poor, is 
‘deliverance to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison-doors to them that are bound.’ We appeal to 
them, as to men who believe that the colored man and 
the slave is their ‘ brother for whom Christ died. We 
appeal to them, as to men who believe that the time is 
at hand when, under the universal dominion of the 
blessed and only potentate, every fetter shall be Lroken, 
and all mankind shall be one tamily, rejoicing in ‘ the 
liberty of the sons of God.’ We appeal to them as to 
men who confess their obligations to do al} in their 
power, at every hazard, and atthe expense of every 
self-denial, to bring about the fulfilment of that inspiring 
hope. And we ask them, asin the name of all the 
hopes of bleeding humanity—as in the name of all the 
kindreds of God's redeemed,—as in the name of the 
Lord who bought them,—Are you doing all that you 
ought to do, for the alleviation, for the removal of the 
systematized oppression that grinds in the dust the mil- 
lions of your colored brethren? Will you refuse to give 
us your powerful aid in our attempt to search out and to 
exhibit all the truth concerning the possibility and mode 
of applying a remedy ?—A Sunday-school for the slave 
is well—A catechism for the slave, to be learned even 
by the laborious process of oral teaching, is well—a 
chapel and a preacher for the slave is well; but is this 
all that is demanded by the law of love? Who will de- 
Jude himself with the notion that this is righting all the 
wrongs of the colored man? Whose conscience does 
not tell him as if anticipating the decision of the final 
Judge, ‘ These things ought ye to have done, and not to 
have lefi the other undone’ ?” 


The above is a very brief summary of six printed col- 
The address is sensible, and written with calm- 
ness, moderation and good feeling. The objects of the 
Union are such as must recommend themselves to every 
benevolent mind. The condition of the free people of 
color, in particular, in our country, calls loudly upon 
the philanthropic spirit of the age for improvement. 
In many of the States, the laws deny them equal privi- 
leges, and in all they suffer more or less from the inhu- 
man and unchristian prejudices felt against them. 
What success may actually attend the efforts of the 
Society is, of course, a matter of hope and conjecture. 
We should fear that their plans were too large and 
comprehensive to permit them to bring about any very 
decided results. In all benevolent enterprises, there is 
need of concentration; and vague plans of general im- 
provement, however pleasing to the imagination, are 
apt to languish when carried out into action. A society 
formed for the moral] and religious improvement of the 
people of Boston, would not be likely to accomplish 
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much ; but we ourselves have seen how much may be 
done for a single class—such as the seamen, the chil- 
dren of the poor, &c. 


* * We publish today a part of the Creed of the 
French Church at Nantes. We think it will be read with 
interest, as expressing the views of men, who have 
recently broken away from the shackles of Catholicism, 
and are seeking a better light, although many of its the- 
ological opinions are such as we presume few of our 
readers will admire or approve, any more than we do 
ourselves. We have received a communication from a 
respected friend, giving some further account of the 
Abbé Chatel, from which it appears that he differs still 
more from the faith of Unitarian Christianity than we 
inferred from what we before knew of him. We are 
sorry to defer it until next week. 


(> Tomorrow being the day of the Annual Fast, our 
paper is issued one day in anticipation of the usual time. 
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VWOTLCBWS OF BOOKS: 


New England and her Institutions, By one of 
her Sons. Boston: John Allen & Co, 1835, 


This volume belongs to the series called “ The Popu- 
lar Library,’ which we have formerly noticed. It is 
written with the intention of giving foreigners an idea 
of some of the peculiarities in the New England chars 
acter and institutions. Many passages display a happy 
talent at description, and a correct and intimate knowl- 
edge of the habits of our countrymen. The part which 
relates to the zeligious institutions of New England is 
interesting and instructive, but betrays the partiality of 
one who belongs to the exclusive party. The subject 
of Unitarianism is touched upon, and passed over with 
slight notice. In the opinion of the author, it is of little 
importance, beyond the immediate vicinity of Boston. 
If this opinion is correct, we should find it difficult to 
explain the fact, that it has received so much notice 
from almost every pulpit in the land, and numbers not 
a few adherents in the very bosom of our orthodox soci- 
ties. It is hardly consistent with the shrewdness and 
foresight, which the writer makes an essential part of 
the New England character, for the Unitarian faith to 
be the subject of such constant and vehement attacks, 
if it is the insignificant matter that he represents it. 
We should also infer from the statement, made on page 
47, “‘ that almost every clergyman in the city had been 
previously settled over some country parish,’’ that 
Unitarianism was nearly extinct in our metropolis, and 
the place of its ministers supplied by these promising 
aspirants from the country. We believe that in the old 
Congregational societies in this city, the ministers, with 
a single exception, are those who began their profes- 
sional life with the people of their charge. But these, 
it seems, are not worthy to be considered, in comparison 
with the few youthful incumbents of orthodox pulpits, 
who have been transferred from the country to their 
present situation. 

The description of revivals, as they occur in the New 
England villages, presents some pleasing features, 
which we can imagine would have a great charm for 
ardent and romantic minds. We see only one side of 
the picture, however, and that is painted altogether 
too much couleur de rose. They are not traced to their 
last results, nor any indication given of the fearful evils 
which usually attend them. 

One of the best chapters in the book is that on * tray- 
elling.” Nothing can be better than the graphic sketch 
of a journey from Boston to New York, starting with 
the omnibus in Washington street. The writer does 
not profess to be scrupulous in his use of the English 
language, “‘as in America we do not always speak 
English ;” but “ illy” for “ill” (page 106), and “ gam- 
ble” for  gambol”’ (page 255), with some other careless 
expressions of a similar character, are neither English 
nor American. 

We assure our readers that this book will give them 
much amusement and some instruction, and is well 
worth reading. 


Scenes and Characters illustrating Christian 
Truth. No.2. The Skeptic. By the author of 
the Well Spent Hour, Words of Truth, &c. Bos- 
ton and Cambridge: Janes Munroe & Co. 1835. 
pp- 143. 


This is an admirable little book, which no one will 
dip into without reading through, and no one will read 
through, without being improved and delighted. The 
argumentative portions are clear and forcible, and are 
naturally and skilfully interwoven with the web of the 
story, so that the attention never flags, and the interest 
is never suspended. The characters are conceived 
and sustained wonderfully well, and never were the 
Christian graces more beautifully and consistently dis- 
played than in the life and conversation of Alice Gray. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer who gives us 
so natural and true a picture of the influence of Chris- 
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tianity upon our daily and hourly duties, and of the 
mighty powet which it bestows upon the churacter and 
the affections. We fegard this story as a very valuable 
addition to Christian literature. Its literary merit will 
recommend it to all readers of taste, and its high, spirit- 
ual, yet simple views of religion, cannot fail to impress 
themselves upon the heart, and give the worldly-minded 
a vivid sense of the reality of its hopes and promises. 
We are not very sanguine as to its success among scep* 
tics, for they will not read it ; but it cannot fail to bring 
strength and support to the humble Christians, who are 
struggling against the sorrows and trials of Alice Grey 
and her cousin Jane,—and who is there that cannot 
point to such ? 


Sober Thoughts on the Signs of the Times, 
addressed to the Unitarian Community, Boston : 
E, R. Broaders. 

This is an able and important pamphlet, filled with 
weighty and pungent remarks and sage counsels. There 
may be a want of discrimination and distinctness in 
some parts of it, but it deserves the attentive consider- 
ation of the community to which it is addressed. We 
hope it may be generally read. We have no room to 
express all the thoughts it has suggested to us, at this 
time, but shall take occasion, as soon as the state of our 
columns will permit, to offer our views on the whole 
subject. The author is unknown; and we will only 
add, that he appears to know better how to make books 
than to sell them,—this pamphlet having been very 
scantily advertised, and hardly brought before the public. 
We advise him to look to this point. 


Reflections in Retirement. By the author of 
Pious Thoughts. Boston: B. H. Greene. 

A little volume, full of devout sentiments and pious 
aspirations. It is the fruit of leisure hours gained from 
the sufferings of sickness, and shows the spirit of piety 
subdued and softened by adversity. The thoughts 
which it presents are perhaps familiar to all, but they 
cannot be too often repeated, as they are the sources of 
strength and light, in those hours when the soul most 
needs aid. 


SUMMART 


The Boston Asylum and Farm School for Indigent 
Boys held their first meeting under the new charter, 
(which they accepted,) and made choice of the following 
officers: S. T. Armstrong, President; Jona. Phillips, 
Vice President; E. S. Rand, Secretary; J. D. Wil- 
liams, Francis Parkman, T’. B. Curtis, S. E. Greene, 
Geo. Darracot, Moses Grant, Wm. Gray, John ‘Tappan, 
Jos. Tuckerman, Chas. Wells, S. Vorrey, and C. C, 
Paine, Managers. 


Arrivat or Missionartes.—We have the pleasure, 
says the Oriental Christian Spectator for October, of re- 
cording the arrival in Bombay on the 10th ult. of the 
Rev. Messrs Graves and Munger, missionaries, and 
Messrs Hubbard and Abbott, assistant missionaries, with 
their wives, and Misses Graves and Kimball. They 
form a much needed, and very acceptable, reinforce- 
ment tothe American mission in this Presidency. We 
are sorry that Mr Graves’s health has not profited much 
by his visit to his native country. His return to India 
in his present state, is at once a striking proof of his zeal 
for its interests, and of the kind regard to his feelings 
entertained by the missionary body with which lie is 
connected. ‘The American churches, we are happy to 
observe, are still continuing vigorously to extend their 
foreign operations.—Recorder. 


Massacuusetts Anti-Siravery Socrery.—We have 
recently received the third Annual Report of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society, now the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society. ‘The prospects of the Society ap- 
pear from the Report to be quite flattering. ‘There now 
exist State Anti-Slavery Societies in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont atd Massachusetts ; to these are attached 
numerous auxiliary Societies—in all fiftythree. 

The efforts of the Society, hitherto, seem to have been 
directed chiefly to the diffusion of what are deemed to 
be correct principles upon the subject of slavery. The 
amount of funds received into the ‘'reasury during the 
past year, is $1770,53; expended during the same period 
$2024 83. ‘The Rooms of the Society are No. 46, 
Washington street. Samuel E. Sewall, of Boston, is 
the Corresponding Secretary, and Benjamin C. Bacon is 


Recording Secretary and General Agent.—Christian 
Watchman. 


Wiutian M’Kenprer, the senior bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in the United States, died 
at Nashville, Tenn , March 5,in the 78th year of his 
age. He preached bis list sermon at the opening of a 
new chapel in Nashville, Nov, 23, 1834 he dis- 
course was reported as he pronounced it, and forms the 
first number of the Western Methodist: 

“There is one fact which we will mention as a testi- 
mony against a money spending and extravagant age ; 
this venerable seryant of Christ, from his salary of one 
hundred dollars a year, has saved in the course of his 
life about three thousand dollars; one half of which we 
understand he has left to the church and the other half 
to his relatives.’"—Zion's Advocate. 


Binies.—Sufficient Bibles may be seen at the London 
depository, that if placed one against another, as brick- 
layers construct a wall, they would reach a distance of 
twelve hundred miles, and two of the largest ships in 
the British navy would not be sufficient to bear up the 
weight of bibles now ready for distribution; sixtynine 
tons had been shipped off to Antigua and Jamaica, and 
that every negro should possess a copy, it was requisite 
to ship one hundred tons more! Van Diemen’s laud bas 
contributed £3000 to the funds of the Bible Society ! 
This contrasts finely with the period of the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, when the bible was so scarce that a 
countryman gave a load of hay for one leafof the Epistle 
to St Jumes.—Ind. Mess. 


The pews in the Presbyterian Church at Mobile, Ala~ 
bama, were recently rented for $3,205, for one year. 


At a convention of the clergy of the Episcopal church 
from the states of Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama, 
Francis L. Hawkes, D. D., rector of St Thomas church, 
New York, was chosen bishop of the three states, com- 
posing a southwestern diocese. Dr Hawkes, it is ex- 
pected, will make this city his place of residence.—.Vew 
Orleans paper. 


Berutn Misstonary Society.—Four missionaries of 
the Society for Foreign Missions, recently established at 
Berlin, in Prussia, who embarked during the Jast autumn, 
have arrived at the Cape of Good Hope. About the 
time of their arrival, a party headed by Dr Smith of 
Cape Town, under the patronage of an association in 
London, were ready to start on a tour for exploring the 
territory situated between the most advanced missionary 
stations and De La Goa Bay. At the request of the ex- 
ploring party these four missionaries accompanied them, 
with a view to occupying a field of labor in that quarter. 
—Missionary Herald. 


Archdeacon Corrie, known as the intimate friend and 
fellow-laborer of Henry Martyn has been appointed 
Bishop of Madras. He had the offer of the Bishopric of 
Bombay where he would have been an efficient fellow- 
laborer with our missionaries, but preferred going to 
Madras. A Bishop for Bombay is to be sent out from 
England.—Jb. 


Dr Morrison, in his journey with Lord Amherst into 
the interior of China, discovered in the apartment of a 
Chinese an European picture of our Saviour, crowned 
with thorns, holding a reed, &c , to which the owner of 
the apartment (not a Christian) paid adoration, and re- 
garded with great veneration. 


BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES. 


The Anniversary of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches will be celebrated on the evening of Fast-day 
(Thursday, April 9th), by a meeting of the Fraternity 
for business in the Berry street Vestry at 7 o'clock, and 
a religious service in the TFederal street meeting-house 
at 1-2 past 7 o'clock, where a discourse will be delivered 
by Rev. Dr Channing. E.S. GANNETT, Sec’y. 

April 2. ‘ 


In this city, Mr Elbridge G. Hovey to Miss Susan D, 
Barnes. Capt. ‘I homas 8. English, of the U. S. Marine 
Corps, to Miss Annabella Y. daughter of the late Jona- 
than Simpson, Esq. 

At Cambridge, by the Rev. Mr Newell, Mr William 
R. Flint to Miss Hannah, daughter of Royal Morse, Esq. 


DED, 


In this city, Mr Asa W, Baldwin, 23. 

At Charlestown, Mr Samuel Kent, 75. 

At Dorchester, Mrs Susan Ward, 63. 

In Roxbury, Miss Caroline Prentiss, daughter of Moses 
and Persis R. Whitney, 15 years. 
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POBUALa 


[For the Boston Observer. } 
"LOU ers a: 


Thine eye has shed no bitter tears— 
With love thine heart is warm— 
For but eleven childish years 
Have touched thy fairy form. 


And, dearest! to thy childish eye, 
There ’s light upon the world— 

A note of joy is in the sky— 
Love's banner waves unfurled. 


Thy spirit still is innocent, 
And this the secret holds, 

Why nature is so eloquent, 
And wisdom's love unfolds. 


For innocence is spirit yet 
Untainted by the earth ; 

Oh never may thy soul forget 
From whence it drew its birth! 


And then in strong creative power, 
Thou still shalt stand supreme, 
And holding nature as thy dower, 
Prolong youth’s golden dream. 


Youth’s dream—and is it but a dream ? 
© never, dear, believe 

These lights that in thy bosom gleam, 
Are sent but to deceive. 


They are the past Kternity, 
Upon thy bosom glowing— 
The pledge of immortality, 
The future world fore-showing. 


When matter shall essay to close 
Around thy inward heaven, 

Invoke the spirit, dear, who shows 
The checks that may be given. 


Religion ! she will bid thy sou! 
Still to its Author rise, 

Each thought of vanity control, 
And prompt self-sacrifice. 


With her to guide, thy ianocence 
Shall soon to virtue grow, 

And thou shalt comprehend from whence 
The tides of being flow. 


Then, ever to thy trusting eye, 
Light will enwrap the world— 
Joy wake the echoes of the sky— 
Love’s banner wave unfurled ! wut 


COLLECLLORS. 


MY MOTHER. 


My mother has been for many years among the 
glorified in heaven. Her look, her manner, her 
tones of voice are all embalmed in my memory. 
The most distinct impression of these ever made, 
and the one which is the most vivid in my eye, 
was implanted when I was quite a small boy. I 
cannot readily tell how old I was — perhaps six 
or seven. The circumstances are fresh in my rec- 
ollection as if they had occurred yesterday. It 
was a cool evening in autumn —the fire burned 
very briskly on the old kitchen hearth. -My moth- 
er sat in the corner of the fire-place at the right, 


and just upon her left hand [had seated myself 


upon the large stone hearth in front of the fire, 
with my hammer amusing myself in bending a 
piece of wire for carrying on my childish sports. 
[ was exceedingly animated at my work — after 
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watching me for some time, she dropped her 
knitting in her Jap, and in a mellow, subdued tone, 
such as mothers only can use, she said, “My son, 
I wish I could see you as much engaged in serving 
Jesus Christ, as you are at your play.” She said 
not another word. But it went directly to my 
heart —I turned round and _ slily wiped a tear 
from my eye, and resumed my task. My wicked 
heart had even then pride enough to prompt a wish 
to conceal my tears, yet the arrow remained in my 
bosom, and though many a long year passed 
away before I began in reality to serve Jesus 
Christ, the scene upon the kitchen hearth was 
never driven from’ my mind. In all the folly of 
childhood, and wildness of youth, it returned at 
intervals to haunt my soul. It was just about one 
full year after my mother had gone home to glory, 
that I first gave myself to the hand of Jesus. O, 
I would have given all this world had it been mine, 
could I at that moment have taken the wings of a 
dove and flown away, where I could mingle, for 
an hour, with her happy spirit, that I might recal 
to her recollection the scene passed on the old 
kitchen hearth. Iseldom think of her except in 
connexion with that scene. The fixedness of her 
large blue eyes, her look, her mellow and subdu- 
ing tones, her very gesture, as she dropped her 
knitting upon her lap —are all present to my eye. 
It is no picture of the imagination, After the 
lapse of more than a quarter of a century I love 
to drop a tear as I think of that hour. 

Should this simple story meet the eye of any 
mother, I would say to her, remember how indel- 
ible are the impressions which a single word 
from your lips may make in the bosom of your 
child. And though you may know it not, till the 
judgment day reveal it, still the seed sown may 
bring forth its precious fruit long after you shall 
sleep in the dust. J.—M. ¥. Evangelist. 


TALK, TALK, TALK. 


This is a talking world. Man is emphatically 
a talking animal. He is irresistibly given to it. 
His head is an incessant manufactory of ideas, 
notions and conceits, and they must be vended in 
the shape of words at his mouth. The preduction 
is constantly going on, and they must have an 
outlet either at the mouth or at the fingers’ ends, 
or his head would become over-charged, and burst 
like a steam boiler. Jf be has no one to talk to, 
he sets down and scrawls words on paper ;—they 
must come out ;—this is some alleviation. How 
one will talk in the morning !—the fact is, words 
have been accumulating during the night,— 
dammed up for a while; when the flood gate is 
open, out they rush. ; 

Men (we say nothing of women) are not all 
alike in this respect. Some are commendably 
taciturn. They have a sort of safety valve, called 
prudence, which silently lets off this accumulating 
article. We like taciturnity, and would set down 
and write a lecture in its praise, at the expense of 
talkativeness, could we get an audience to listen 
to it,—and did we not in the act commit the same 
sin we should undertake to condemn. 

Words do not, commonly speaking, convey 
men’s real sentiments ;—they only discover their 
foibles and passions. What a different thing the 
world would be, were men only known by their 
actions,—the use of words net known ;—a scene 
of acting and doing, not of talking. There would 
not be half the deceit and imposition which now 
exists. There could not be, from the nature of 
the case. 

Great talkers are often greatly pestilential. We 
once had a friend, otherwise valuable, but he was 
a great talker. We at first cut him—shunned 
him. He however contrived to seize us sometimes, 
and actually tore off most of our coat buttons, and 


tore out the button holes; and then we violently 
broke friendship with bim. 

A great talker is good for little else. We have 
seen one begin a day’s work, and he would go at 
it, secundem artem, as one would build an oration. 
There was the long exordium of what he was 
going to do; and then, toward the conclusion, a 
long recapitulation of what he had done,—which 
was just about nothing ;—so his performance was 
all head and tail, and no body. 

There is little or no merit in talkativeness,—no 
more than there is due to acataract of falling water. 
It is, like it, a natural propensity, and flows on and 
on, and soon becomes monotonous and unpleasant 
to the hearer, who takes care to keep out of the 
reach of its spray, at Jeast. 

Great talkers are like many modern banks ; they 
issue ten times the amount of their capital._— 
Salem Observer. 


Marte Suear.—There isa great deal of this 
article manufactured in this State, and not a little 
in this country. The weather for the last week 
has been just the thing for our farmers, who are 
expecting to have a good supply of sugar and mo- 
lasses—that is to say, we have had freezing nights 
and thawing days. A considerable quantity of 
this article is carried to Boston, where it finds a 
ready market; some of it being as white and as 
valuable, as the best loaf sugar. It is used quite 
extensively by families who are so fortunate as to 
own a fine sugar lot. The molasses is of the first 
quality—a touch or two above the common. We 
are told by one farmer thet he shall make about a 
thousand weight of sugar this season, and a barrel 
or two of molasses. There are some luxuries in 
the country that are not known in the city—or if 
so, they are only to be had for love, or if purehas- 
ed at all, cannot be done “ without money and 
without price.” Among these are good apples, 
good cider, and maple sugar. If some of our 
metropolitan friends could see the streams running 
into the sugar buckets from the spouts that are let 
into the maple trees, we, as a Yankee, lose our 
guess, if their mouths would net water a little, 
that’s all_— Claremont Eagle. 


Br CAREFUL WHAT You say To PrinrEers.— 
Not long since, a*promising citizen, on familiar 
terms with the printer, on opening his morning 
paper, read, to his utter astonishment, his own 
name in the following connexion ;: 

“Died at his residence in this town yesterday, 
Mr , aged —, a promising citizen much 
lamented.” 

Not being fully convinced of the truth of the 
statement, with all speed he repaired to the office 
to ascertain the author of the deadly libel. “What! 
you here!” says Typo; “ Did you not say that if 
you lived, you wonld fulfil your promise last night ? 
You must be in error, sir—if you are a man of 
your word, you must have died—go home, sir, for 
decency’s sake, go home and be buried.” 

The man was reminded of his remussness, and 
we never heard that he ever after forgot his prom- 
ise to the printer. He was better pleased with the 
joke when he learnt that his death was only 
inserted in the copy which was sent him. ’ 


Nothing annoys an enemy more than kindness, 
It is an arrow that generally hits the mark. It 
is the most severe, yet the most noble mode of 
treatment, 


a 


Try to obtain an equanimity of temper which 
nothing can ruffle. Be always calm and cool, the 
same in adversity as in prosperity, never elated, 
never depressed. 


AND BELIGIOVUS INGFBBLICBNCBR, 


DEVOTED TO LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, LITERATURE, AND INTELLIGENCE. 
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{For the Boston Observer.] 


ABBE CHATEL AND THE FRENCH 
CHURCH. 


Mr Eprrorn—Your last paper contained some 
account of “The French Church,” a new sect es- 
tablished by the Abbe Chatel. You have good 
hopes from it, which I should be glad to. share 
with you ; but on reading the Catechism prepared 
by the Abbe Chatel, a very rare book among us, 
I have found more to discourage than to cheer 
me. I translate a few questions and answers to 
show you in what sense * The French Church,” 
calls itself Christian. 

« Q. What may we suppose that Christ did 
during the first thirty years of his life ? 

«4. He employed them in studying, amidst the 
Egyptians or other pagan nations, the mysteries, 
dogmas and rites of false Gods. 

« @. On what do you found this opinion, 
since his history says nothing of it ? 

«4. On the perfect knowledge which Christ 
had of the pagan theology, and on the fact, that 
he succeeded in imitating the prodigies of the 
Sybils of Cum, of Delphos, Eleusis and other 
places. 

« Q. How happens it, that Christ; who came to 
enlighten the world, employed the deceptions of 
the priests of paganism ? 

“« A. Christ made use of these prodigies not to 
deceive the people, after the example of pagan 
priests, but to teach them, that they had been 
the victims of miserable jugglers, whose im- 
posture he made’ manifest, by working the 
same miracles, though he was not of their reli- 
gion ; and in this especially Jesus Christ showed 
himself infinitely superior to other men.” 

« @. What you say of the resurrection of 
Christ seems to show that you do not believe that 
he was truly restored to life after his death ? 

«“ 4. When I speak of Christ’s resurrection, you 
understand rightly, that I speak of his spiritual 
resurrection, and not of his return to life on the 
earth. 

« Q. Why do you not believe, that Christ re- 
turned to life after his death ? 

«“ A. Because such a belief is senseless, impious, 
and the most bloody outrage on God which can 
be committed.” 

So teaches the Abbe Chate]. The consummate 
folly of these extracts obliges us to acquit him of 
corrupt intention. Where we see such ignorance 
it would be uncharitable to impute wilful perver- 
sion of the truth. ; 

You are inclined to think well of the Abbe ; 
but his appearance in this book is not very credit- 
able to his modesty or judgment. Take the fol- 
lowing extracts, remembering that they belong to 
his own catechism, prepared by him to be a 
solemn exposition of the new faith. 

« Q. Who is the founder of the French Catho- 
lic Chureh ? 

“4. The Abbe Chatel. 

« Q. When was this church founded ? 


“4. In the month of January, 1831, at Paris, 
in the street Rodiere, No. 23, in a saloon.” 

The book closes with.a permission, given with 
no little pomp to a Parisian bookseller to publish 
a certain number of copies of the catechism, and 
this singular document is subscribed by the 
Abbe in the following manner. 

“ + Ferdinand-Francois Chatel, Eveque primat 
par election du people et du clerge, seul fonda- 
teur de ’Eglise Francaise.* 

The last line “sole founder of the French 
Church” seems to show that the author thought 
of himself almost as much as of his church. 

The amount is, that the Abbe and his follow- 
ers call themselves Christians just as the disci- 
ples of Plato called themselves Platonists. They 
express great respect for the general teaching of 
Jesus ; but his inspiration, his miracles, his super- 
natural authority, and his resurrection, they can- 
not away with. 

This movement may indeed be considered as 
some advance on the atheism and impiety which 
have so long deluged France. But what can this 
partial, unsettled faith avail against the unmeasur- 
ed hostility which religion has to encounter, in 
that benighted country ? The success which the 
new sect have met with is easily explained. On 
the title page of their catechism is a triangle, with 
three mottos, one on each side. These are, Lib- 
erty, Equality, Humanity, noble words, but in the 
present case indicating not obscurely a sect which 
looks for success to political passions. Then “ the 
French Church” takes the position of implacable 
hostility to the Roman Catholic, and thus falls in 
with popular feeling. It consults too the nation- 
al taste for show, by borrowing from Romanism 
its most imposing forms, at the moment of assailing 
its doctrines. That the new sect may do good by 
drawing some attention to the teaching of Chris- 
tianity, is possible; but another power is need- 
ed to raise a people sunk in irreligion and sensu- 
ality, to a consciousness of their wants, miseries 
and guilt. 

One word more. The new sect claims kindred 
with Unitarians. For their good opinion of us 
we will be grateful; but, I fear, their help will 
only encumber us. We differ from them widely. 
We not only honor Christ as superior to the 
philosophers ; we believe in him as the Son and 
Messenger of God, sealed by divine works, and 
speaking with divine authority.. This faith we 
hold to be essential to the regeneration of the 
world. With those who want it we can form no 
union. We have a solemn work to do, a holy 
cause to sustain, we must not put it in jeopardy 
by seeming’to connect ourselves in any manner 
or degree with sects of human invention. , * , 


[For the Boston Observer.] 


SELF-INTEREST AS A RULE OF ACTION, 
No. I. 
[Translated from the French of M, Benjamin Constant. } 
We ask whether in relinquishing the religious 
sentiment, which we distinguish from religious 


* Translation. Bishop primate by election of the 
people, and the clergy, sole founder of the French 
urch. 


forms, and in guiding himself by the single 
rule of an enlightened self-interest, man would 
not despoil himself of all that constitutes his 
supremacy, give up his most glorious titles, turn 
away from his true destiny, shut bimself up within 
a sphere not his own, and condemn himself to a 
degradation contrary to his nature. 

Enlightened self-interest must destroy all that is 
opposed to it. If man directed by this motive 
triumphs over passions which are directly oppos- 
ed to this interest, he must likewise overcome all 
those emotions which would lead him away from 
it. If enlightened self-interest is powerful enough 
to conquer the delirium of the senses, the thirst for 
riches, the fury of revenge, it will still more easily 
prevail against the emotions of pity, of tenderness, 
of devotion, these being ever opposed by con- 
siderations of prudence, selfishness, and fear. 
Doubtless in listening to the precepts of enlight- 
ened self-interest we may relinquish present en- 
joyments, but only with a view to obtain future 
advantages, We must abstain from everything 
that would be permanently injurious; and this 
rule, the only morality of enlightened self-interest, 
must be applied to our generous emotions, and 
our virtues as well as to our selfish passions and 
our’yices. 

There is not one generous emotion of the heart 
against which the logic of enlightened self-interest 
cannot arm itself ; not one which according to this 
logic is not weakness or blindness ; not one which 
enlightened self-interest may not crush with its 
exact calculations and its victorious equations, 

Will you say that enlightened self-interest 1s 
itself opposed to such a depravation of our nature, 
since it invites us to seek that inward satisfaction 
which flows in the midst of misfortune from the 
courageous performance of duty? But do you 
not perceive that by these words you go back to 
those involuntary emotions which bring you into 
a different range of ideas ? for strangers as these 
emotions are to all calculation they disconcert by 
their results the barren lessons of enlightened 
self-interest. In order to elude the consequences 
of the system you adopt, you distort this system 
unworthy of yourself ; you imtroduce into it an 
element which it rejects; you restore to the 
human soul the faculty, for it is a faculty, and of 
all, the most precious one, that of being subjected, 
controlled, exalted, independently of, and even con- 
trary to, its own interest. If this interest should 
completely triumph, man would never feel regret 
except at finding himself deceived with regard to 
this interest ; nor would he have any other satis- 
fuction than that of having carefully observed its 
precepts. 

No! nature has not given us enlightened self- 
interest for our guide, but an inward sentiment. 
This sentiment teaches us what is evil and what 
is good. Enlightened self-interest shews us what 
is advantageous and what is hurtful. 

Ifthen you do not wish to destroy the work 
of nature, respect this sentiment in every one of its 
manifestations; if you put the axe to any of the 
branches of this tree, the trunk is struck with 
death. 

If you treat as a chimera that indefinable 
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emotion which seems to us to reveal an infinite 
being, soul, creator, essence of the world, (of what 
consequence is it what terms we make use of to 
designate it?) your reasoning will without your 
knowing it and in spite of yourself go farther. 

All that passes in the depths of our soul is inex- 
plicable ; and if you always exact mathematical 
demonstrations you will only obtain negations. 
If the religious sentiment is a delusion because it 
cannot be proved; love is a deljusion, enthusiasm 
a delirium, sympathy a weakness, devotion an 
act of madness. 

If as you say we should extinguish the reli- 
gious sentiment because it leads us astray, we must 
also smother our pity because it has its dangers 
and importunes and torments us. 

We should repress that quick throbbing of the 
pulse that makes us fly to the rescue of the op- 
pressed, because it is not for our interest to draw 
upon our head the blows which were destined 
for another. Above all, we shoyld renounce 
(think well of it) that liberty which you so love ; for 
from one extremity of the earth to the other the soil 
which is trodden down by the foot of man is strewn 
with the bodies of its defenders. It is not en- 
lightened self-interest, which will erect altars to 
this divinity of great and noble souls; it will 
wait till others have erected the altars under 
which it may find a secure shelter; and if 
shaken by violent winds you will see this en- 
lightened self-interest faithless or timid, desert a 
proscribed worship, or at most make a merit of a 
shameful neutrality. And has not the experiment 
been tried ? What has Europe exhibited for the 
last twenty years? Enlightened self-interest 
reigning without a rival. What have been the 
fruits of this reign? We repeat that we do not 
speak of crimes. We grant that enlightened 
self-interest condemns them and that its counsels 
would have prevented them. But this indifference, 
this servility, this perseverance in calculation, this 
dexterity in finding pretexts, what else was it 
but enlightened self-interest? It has served to 
maintain order in disastrous times ; order is nec- 
essary to well being; but it has sacrificed to ex- 
ternal order every sentiment which if unrestrain- 
ed might be hazardous. Order is always appa- 
rently on the side of power; enlightened self-in- 
terest has also taken its place on the side of pow- 
er, if not to assist it at least to remove the obsta- 
cles in its way. It has compassionated the vic- 
tims. But when they were dragged to execution 
it has watched to see that order should not be 
disturbed. It has allowed heads to falland it has 
secured property. It has prevented pillage and 
facilitated legal murder. It has assisted in the 
developement of the intellectual powers; true, 
but while developing, it has degraded them. Its 
followers have been intellectual, but this intellect 
has been at war with every sentiment that was 
not selfish. Self-denial has become an object of 
derision. They have tarnished by irony, de- 
graded by disdain the nature of man ; and they 
have called this a just appreciation of things ora 
piquant gaiety. 

From the very circumstance that they had in- 
tellect they have found a sort of pleasure in 
opposition. Whilst there was no danger this en- 
lightened self-interest allowed vanity to criticise 
indifferently the good as well as the evil. Dan- 
gerappeared and then enlightened self-interest has 
taught them prudently ‘to applaud evil as well as 
good. So that under a moderate government they 
have appeared censorious and under a violent one 
servile. 

The virtues have undergone the same degrada- 
tion as the intellectual powers. They have lost 
the charm which bears witness to their celestial 
origin ; and when we see them so prudent, reserv- 
ed, anxious not to do too much, we readily di- 


vine that the soul is wanting in them and 
that their true source is dried up. They have 
been charitable because. enlightened self-inter- 
est teaches the rich that nakedness without re- 
source is to be dreaded. But charity has been 
depreciated. They have not allowed themselves 
to give alms from compassion ; they have taken 
from the poor man his liberty in exchange for his 
subsistence, and haye thought themselves benev- 
olent if in his chains they have given him bread. 

Caleulation has not stopped even here. Con- 
cerned before hand about the generations yet to 
come they have reproached the poor man for his 
natural feelings, and his children for their exis- 
tence. They have cast up how many hands are 
requisite to perform necessary labor, They have 
proscribed the remainder of the human race as 
superfluous ; and they have transformed life into 
a park which the proprietors have a right to in- 
close with walls, and to which entrance is allowed 
only at the good pleasure of their indulgence. 

They have practised domestic virtues. It is 
more consistent with an enlightened self-interest 
to live at peace in one’s family, than in hostility, 
and scandal troubles life. But the domestic vir- 
tues have also been brought down to a low stan- 
dard. 'They have had the same egotism for their 
families as they before had for themselves. They 
have repulsed a friend in peril for fear of alarm- 
ing an anxious wife. They have deserted their 
country’s cause because an enlightened self-inter- 
est would not allow them to risk a daughter’s 
portion. They have served an unjust govern- 
ment because an enlightened self-interest would 
not allow them them to obstruct the career of a 
son. 

There was no vice in all this; it was prudence, 
moral, arithmetical; it was the logical and reas- 
onable principle in man, separated from that 
which is noble and elevated, it was, in. fine, 
enlightened self-interest. ‘There are honorable 
exceptions to console us, but these exceptions 
are they not the inconsistencies, the deviations 
from this system, as egotismm a homage rendered 
to the power of the feelings. 


{lor the Boston Observer. } 


COMMENTS ON O. A. B. 
{Concluded.) ‘ 

Mr Eprror—When I expressed a wish, in your 
paper of the 19th ult., to use your columns once 
more, for the purpose of stating what appeared to 
me to be the position of the unbeliever—his spirit, 
qualifications and designs—I certainly had no in- 


tention of taking this subject out of the hands of 


your correspondent. He is much better qualified 
to do justice to this subject than I am; and I 
must, therefore, ask his forgiveness if I have in- 
terfered with his design. But as I have gone so 
far in objecting to the sentiments which his words, 
when literally interpreted, will be found to ex- 
press, it seems but proper that my owu remarks 
should be made, if possible, more intelligible, by a 
plainer application, Such an application I will 
now attempt to make. 

Since writing the former part of my comments 
on the Essays of O. A. B., I have discovered that 
he was treating of his subject abstractly, and in- 
deed with-a more explicit reference to the infidel- 
ity of former times than of our own, What ] 
have said relative to the dangerous interpretations 
which I feared would be put upon his words by 
those who think they relate to the present period, 
will show that I have been speaking of that exist- 
ing class of men among us, who openly profess an 
unbelief in Christianity. I supposed, from the 
recent excitement on the subject, that it was con- 
cerning them that information was desired ; and 
whether I was right in my opinion or not, I be- 


lieved that all which was said of infidelity, unless 
otherwise applied, would be referred to that which 
now appears among us. 

But your correspondent has given us, in his 
fourth Essay, his own definition of “ modern infi- 
delity under an active form ”—viz. “ opposition to 
authority.” The Bible is opposed, says O. A. B., 
but not on its own account; it is because it claims 
authority.. I would request your readers to refer 
again to the latter part of his fourth Essay, so that 
they may correct me if I unintentionally misinter- 
pret it. The meaning which I myself draw from 
it is perfectly in accordance with my own views, 
though the conclusion to which it leads me is 
perhaps different from that which your corres- 
pondent adopts. Is not this the meaning? Mod- 
ern infidelity rejects the revelations of the gospel, 
not because it denies to God the will and power 
to make known his purpose—not because man 
does not need, or is unable to attest and to use a 
revelation—not because the doctrines of the gospel 
are not worthy of their alleged origin. No. The 
infidel does indeed attempt to establish these pro- 
positions—but this attempt is not the cause of his 
infidelity; it is the consequence of his opposition 
tu the Bible, which opposition is gendered not by 
the contents of the book, but by its claims to authority. 
I admit it. The intellect requires to be lighted 
but by the smallest fraction of one single ray of 
its own unquenchable light, and: though it belongs 
to one who claims the title of unbeliever, it will 
see the necessity of calling in the assistance of 
proof drawn from the contents of the Bible, to 
justify a rejection of it on the score of its claims 
to authority. 

Many of your correspondent’s phrases are, I 
confess, unintelligible to me. They may mean 
one thing, or they may mean something very dif- 
ferent. But if Ihave apprehended him rightly 
in what precedes, the conclusion which I draw is 
this, that he thinks an unbeliever might be made 
to admit most of the doctrines of the bible, and 
yet be an unbeliever still: let him allow whatever 
else he will, he still refuses’ to believe, because in 
so doing, he acknowledges authority: the authority 
may be beneficial, reasonable and applicable, but 
he will not submit to it, merely because it is au- 
thority. I repeat my assent to this definition of 
modern infidelity, and I would ask if it is the dis- 
tinction of a reasonable man? Should the denial 
of authority be the ground of a claim to the title 
of unbeliever, or should this claim rest upon a 
thorough examination and refutation of the prin- 
ciples upon which that authority rests. Does not 
the unbeliever understand, or has he never thought 
it worth his while to learn, that before he can 
pronounce “ whether the doctrine be from God,” 
he needs to know what that doctrine is. If the 
Almighty has authority, by what possible means 
is he to assert it? Is the infidel of the present 
day entitled to respect; still more, is he exempt 
from accountability for his unbelief, when he 
comes forward, with a bold front, aud declares, 
“I do not want to know what the contents of 
that book are. I do not care if the iuspired 
words of wisdom and virtue are written. upon 
all its pages; 1 deny my obligation to obey 
it, and positively.refuse to acknowledge its au- 
thority.” 

But the standard under which the unbelievers 
do now congregate, bears upon it “ Free Inquiry.” 
A glorious motto, truly; asserting, as it does so 
worthily, the dignity of thought, and the majesty 
of reason, and the attainable excellence of that 
truth which will not unsought be won. If names 
and titles could command respect, the unbeliever 
has forestalled all that man can bestow. But it is 
one thing to claim a title, and another to deserve 
it, and yet another still to support it worthily. It 
becomes, then, a matter of great importance to iv- 
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quire whether the title of “ Free Inquirers ”—every 
circumstance of conduct and character, means and 
influence, intentions and their issues, being duly 
estimated—is that by which. infidels may now be 
most fitly designated. You know, Mr Editor, 
that when the believer in the Christian revelation 
approaches the table of his Master, and names the 
name of Christ, he has publicly professed both his 
belief in Christianity, and bis determined purpose 
to guide his life by its requirements. The respon- 
sibility is indeed awful; the more so as it is vol- 
untarily assumed. But the believer does not 
attempt to lessen it, and cannot complain if his 
remissness in duty is by the world around him 
made the ground of disputing his claim to that 
worthy name whereby he is called. Even if a 
public profession of religion has at no time been 
made, and the individual is.content with what he 
considers the less pretending title of a member of 
the congregation, if he be satisfied that the doctrines 
to which he listens are indeed from God—the 
measure of his duty, the ground of his obligations, 
and the standards by which his own character 
will be judged—surely, his omission to acknow- 
ledge that such is his firm persuasion, takes not 
one tittle from his responsibility. He contributes 
to the support of Christianity, and encourages its 
public dispensation; and whether he stands forth 
more or less prominent_in its ranks, he is rightly 
considered as belonging to the Christian party. 
Now, I am not maintaining the justice of deciding 
upon the worth of Christianity, by the manifesta- 
tions of it made by its professors. JI do not think 
that any system is to be: judged mainly by its 
effects, where there are so many adventitious cir- 
cumstances of opposing and even resisting influ- 
ence. . All that I assert is, that when the charac- 
teristic requisitions of any system are known, the 
claim of an individual to be the worthy supporter 
of that system, will rest entirely upon a comparison 
of his conduct with his profession. I know, too, 
that the charge of inconsistency is very easily 
made, and necessarily very unjustly often, when 
a knowledge of motives could be the only safe 
ground for such an imputation. But the Joftier 
the claim set up, the sharper should be the scru- 
tiny into its justice, If the professing Chrisiian is 
to be judged-by his fellow men by the name he 
bears, aud if the unprofessing believer, though 
more backward in inviting such judgment, cannot 
with a seemly propriety escape it, what is to ex- 
empt the “Free Inquirer” from being weighed in 
the balance which he himself constructs and 
approves? If the Christian armor is weighty 
and burdensome, if the Christian discipline is 
rigorous, and the way through which it leads to 
conquest is toilsome, do we inquire unreasonably 
when we ask for strength, for firmness, for a 
nobler prize and a worthier conquest in the sys- 
tein which opposes itself to this? Let the unbe- 
liever reflect upon the nature of his pretensions 
when he repeats even the most moderate of the 
objections which his friends have raised to Chris- 
tianity ; and if he does not see the propriety of 
having much with which to support these pre- 
tensions, it will be solely because he has not dis- 
cerned the real worth of his objections. It would 
appear, if a man was once persuaded that he was 
indeed a moral] being, that he would be backward 
in seeking a higher standard than that of Chris- 
tianity.. If he bas done so, the consequences are 
obvious. “Free Inquiry” is to be the guide to 
that higher standard: free let the inquiry be. 
We care not how unshackled the mind may be, 
when it contemplates subjects of the highest 
reach; but we fear that the first lesson which it 
learns, viz. that means are necessary to produce an 
end, is in a yery early stage of the investigation 
eutirely’ lost sight of, when reason, the only guide 
to truth, is made of us small account as if it was 
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only a liltle supernumerary argument in favor of 
the despised Christian system. Indeed, the as- 
sumption of the title of Free Inquirers, by the un- 
believers of our time, is a mere mockery. Never 
has there been a grosser pérversion of language 
since Henry VIII. was urged to continue the ex- 
istence of those impure and Juxurjous institutions 
called “religious houses,” because, forsooth, there 
were the receptacles of poor and pious ascetics, 
whose whole time was occupied in the spread of 
true religion and useful learning. Can it be that 
our language is so deficient as to afford no more 
fitting title than that of “ Free Inquirers,” by which 
to designate a class of men whose inquiries end just 
where they should begin,’ and begin with the 
assumption of what, if true at all, can only be 
known to be so as the result of a long and diligent 
and most painful investigation. What a vast 
amount of means and opportunities, what an over- 
whelming assumption of responsibility, what a 
lofty elevation above prejudice and fear, is implied 
in the term Free Inquiry. Now look to the pages 
of the Boston Investigator, or rather go to the 
multifarious productions of the Encyclopedists, 
which are there reprinted in much more innocent 
forms, and you may well assert that this period- 
ical might be much more fitly called, “The Lu- 
natic Hospital Gazette.” I have seen objections 
stated in that and kindred productions, and made 
the whole ground of dissent from the divinity of 
the Christian religion, which I am well assured 
would never have seen the light, if the movers of 
them had been in possession of a dictionary and 
spelling-book. It would be an unpleasant and 
equally an unprofitable task, to trace the origin and 
character of that singular delusion by which a few 
men have withdrawn themselves, for a time, from 
all susceptibility to truth and reason, I am fully 
persuaded that the best means which could be 
employed for the restoration of one of these indi- 
viduals would be, to cause him to review the dif- 
ferent steps of his “inquiry.” 

But if there is an inconsistency manifest in the 
adoption of this title, where there is so little to 
justify it, the incongruity is still more manifest 
when we look into the temper and plans with 
which it afterwards associates. The remark has 
often been made, that if man is not endowed with 
a religious nature, if all our hopes and desires for 
another state of existence are vain, and this life 
alone is the fulfilment of our being, we may hang 
our heads in shame that we can imagine so much 
while we are so little, and not dare to look beyond 
the earth from which we cannot fly. But it 
should not be so. If the Free Inquirer bas now 
discovered that such is his fate, and by the legiti- 
mate exercise of his reason‘is enabled to pronounce 
another life impossible, he should not cower in 
fear, but let him rather assert his dignity, while 
yet he may. That reason by which he has 
attained this knowledge, is at least pre-eminent: 
it has discovered that it stands alone, that there is 
no power in nature or in the universe superior to 
it; and why should it quail before its inferiors ? Let 
the unbeliever walk erect upon the earth, neither 
terrified at his inevitable fate, nor alarmed at the 
cheerless prospect of annihilation, to which, though 
he be doomed, yet, as he says, he will not be con- 
scious of. Let him exalt that reason which has 
taught him so much; Jet him extend the limits of 
its sovereignty while he can, and when it is his no 
longer, let him drop into his grave with a sullen 
indiiference, despising the worm which is to prey 
upon his dishonored form, and believing, if he can, 
that all else which once composed his conscious 
being, was struck out of existence, not by slow 
corruption—not, indeed, by any power superior to 
itself, but (in the want of any other possible cause 
to which to ascribe it) solely by its own volition. 
Such, it appears to me, would be the just privi- 


lege of the Free Inquirer, if reason were his 
guide. But (and here again we trace the incon- 
sistency) the Free Inquirer feels no such exalta- 
tion. He is content to liye, not for the improve- 
meut of his reason, but for the gratification of his 
senses. The privilege of joining in a weekly 
assembly, where all restraint to good feeling is 
removed, is the only one which we can discern, 
as resulting from such inquiries. 

I will not pursue this subject any further. The 
present state of our community, as it regards re- 
ligious belief, is better now than it ever was, and 
nothing is needed but wisdom and energy to cor- 
rect whatever may be pronounced injurious. 

G.- E. E. 
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(For the Boston Observer. J 


SIMPLICITY OF INSTRUCTION. 

1 have already spoken of the teacher’s indi- 
vidual responsibility and of the beneficial influ- 
ences to be sought from teachers’ meetings. In 
the course of my remarks on these topics, I have 
pointed out the effect which a deep sense among 
the teachers of their true responsibility, and a 
fervent Christian sympathy in their meetings to- 
gether, would exert in giving life and energy to 
the instruction they should strive to impart to the 
young minds in their charge. 

It seems in natural order in the next place, to 
treat of the direct influence exerted by the teach- 
ers upon the pupil’s mind in the weekly exer- 
cises of the Sabbath. 

We are every day told of the necessity of being 
simple in the instructions we give. It is continu- 
ally impressed upon us that all our modes of 
teaching should be especially characterized by 
this simplicity. For, it is reasoned, the child’s 
mind is weak. It has just received itslife. The 
world is a wonder to it. It is bewildered and 
overwhelmed by the objects that press upon its 
eye whithersoever it turns. It has no capacity 
for high thoughtand reasonings. It is a “babe in 
Christ.” It must be fed simply, upon milk. 
Strong meat it is unable to bear. This reasoning 
is just, and has a good application. But it is 
sometimes perverted to bad practice. It may be 
well then to consider in what true simplicity of 
instruction consists, and to describe some of the 
evils to which, in speaking of bad practice, I have 


referred. Simplicity of instruction embraces two 
principal things——Simplicity in the language 


used, and simplicity in the truths this language is 
intended to convey. 

Let us first consider simplicity of language. 
The words chosen should themselves be simple, 
and they should be united with each other ina 
simple construction. In saying that the words 
should be simple, I mean they should be such as 
simply and accurately to set forth the ideas meant 
to be expressed. That is, they should be words 
between which and the ideas in question there 
already exists or can be made to exist a strong 
connexion in the ehild’s mind so that the sign 
will at once suggest the thing signified. We 
know very well that essentially the same idea 
may have assigned to it quite a number of terms, 
by any one of which it may be conveyed to the 
mature and instructed mind and in the conversa- 
tion of educated people, one or another of these 
terms is employed according as in various con- 
nexions, there is in its use more or less of ele- 
gance or euphony. Beauty of expression, cor- 
rectness of taste, clearness of illustration, pleas- 


aut union of images and thoughts, exact repre- 
sentation of the nicer shades of meaning, the 
occasional propriety of delicate sarcasm, of a 
double meaning, the diversion of a word from its 
usual sense in order that a particular truth may 
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be made more striking and impressive. All these 
things are consulted in the choice of language 
with which to carry on the high and varied inter- 
course of cultivated minds. But all these things 
cannot be thus consulted in teaching the child. 
In consulting them we imply in him a develope- 
ment of mind and a breadth of view which he 
does not yet possess. What we want is to con- 
vey to his mind the great truth in its fulness and 
strength. This should indeed be the object in 
the conversation of educated men. But, with 
men, various inferior objects can be proposed, 
which, instead of hindering, will help the main 
one. Not so with the child. These inferior ob- 
jects it does not desire and cannot understand. 
They will but thrust aside and obscure the great 
object, so that it cannot be clearly seen or surely 
reached, 

But though we must be thus careful to select 
the simplest terms, those which have the readiest 
connexion with the thoughts to be conveyed, we 
must not be satisfied with any terms that do not 
convey these ideas in their full strength. Are not 
teachers apt to be satisfied simply because their 
language is understood ? because the child has a 
meaning for the words they use ? are they careful 
enough to discover that this meaning is the very 
meaning they design to express? In_ his desire 
to use simple terms, the instructer may employ 
language which does not at all come up to the 
thoughts he would convey. Language that is 
counected in the child’s mind with narrow, infe- 
rior conceptions with which he has long been 
familiar. Our object is to improve the child, to 
raise him above himself, and we cannot always 
do this by confining ourselves to the stock of 
words which he has already acquired, which he 
has appropriated to the objects already included 
in. the circle of his knowledge, and many of 
which cannot be rent away from their present 
connexion and applied to objects without that 
cirele. As we give him new thoughts, we must 
give him new words which may serve as the 
signs of those thoughts,—and we must make the 
connexion as stroug as possible between the signs 
themselves and the things for which they stand. 
This is a condition essential to satisfactory pro- 
gress. While our language, then, is simple, it 
tnust be true. Jt must not only be understood. 
It must be understood as we understand it. By 
it the teacher must be enabled to impart unto the 
child not only some meaning, but “ eyen his own 
soul.” 

But not only should the teacher have simplic- 
ity in separate terms employed to express single 
thoughts or shades of thought. Ile should use 
the same simplicity in his construction of sen- 
tences from these terms. He should not analyze 
too closely for the child’s powers of discrimina- 
tion. He should not laboriously trace lines which 
the child’s eye cannot follow, or give delicate 
shades aud changes of color which it cannot dis- 
tinguish. He should not deal much in exceptions, 
parentheses, and qualifications. He should direct 
the mind to the great general truth, turning upon 
that truth the brilliancy of strong illustration, 
He should make the child look at single points, 
as through a telescope which shuts out the side- 
lights that would bewilder the eye. He should 
convey truth in the style of common sense and not 
in the style of metaphysics,—and, yet this style of 
common sense should conyey the loftiest truths 
relating to man’s spiritual nature. 

I have multiplied remarks upon this first topic 
of simplicity in language because | think we are 
not aware as we should be of its importance. A 
right use of language as an instrument of mental 
communication, is especially difficult in the in- 
struction of children. And upon such a use of it 
the most serious consequences depend. There 


are, then, two dangers in the case. There is 
danger that we shall use Janguage so as not to be 
understood—and there is danger that in our effort 
after simplicity, we shall fail to convey that lofty 
truth which is to be the life and nourishment. of 
the mind. 

I have spoken of simplicity in language. But 
we cap hardly use simple language unless we 
wish to express. simple truth. The universe 
breaks upon the child’s mind as a vast and con- 
fused assemblage of things. The world comes to 
bim in a mass,—a mass of magnificence. Sensa- 
tions. pour from all quarters into his mind. He 
learns rapidly but without discrimination. He 
looks at the whole without tracing its connexions 
or separating it into its parts. Creation paints 
itself upon his mind in its general scenes as by the 
mirror and lens, cloud and sky are pictured upon 
the walls of a darkened room. This is a wise 
and merciful arrangement. It furnishes the mind 
with abundant materials of thought. But some- 
thing must be done. These materials must be 
used. . General impressions must be divided, and 
particular impressions singled out. Distinct feat- 
ures in the landscape must be fixed upon, and 
great, distinct, simple truths must be drawn from 
them. 

The works of creation should be one great 
basis of the child’s religious instruction, and to 
the works of creation these remarks directly 
apply. And read metaphorically they also in- 
dicate the mode in which we should impart 
instruction, based, not so much on external na- 
ture, as upon the child’s own mind. But what- 
ever be the source from which we draw our illus- 
trations and proofs, the same mode of instruction 
will be effectual. The great truths of religion 
are simple and sublime in their simplicity. By 
the motion of the sun, or the motion of a hu- 
man touscle, the simple idea of God’s goodness 
may be brought most affectingly to the mind. 
The ocean dashing its waves to the clouds, or the 
earth with ocean’s mass of waters upon its bosom, 
rapidly coursing through its orbit will illustrate 
his power. And his wisdom is declared either by 
a floating atom of vapor or the glorious frame- 
work of a constellation. Let the attributes of God 
and all the great truths of religion be presented to 
the mind in their simple, separate grandeur, and 
the comprehension even of the child will seem to 
us a greater wonder than any of the mysteries of 
creation, r Dat C. A. B. 
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[Translated from the Reformer for the Boston Observer. } 
CONFESSION OF FAITH BY THE FRENCH 
CHURCH AT NANTES. 

[Concluded.] 

THE CHURCH. 

Gop has neyer given man but one religious law. 
This law is the primitive law, er in other words, 
the natural jaw, engrayen in. ineflaceable charac- 
ters upon the heart of ali men, 

To pretend that God revealed at first one re- 
ligion to the patriarchs, then a second by Moses, 
and then a third by Jesus Christ, is to represent 
God as the most miserable of legislators, in not 
being able to frame at once a good religious code: 
and if God can already have revealed to the world 
three different religions, there is no reason why 
he may not soon reyeal a fourth, 

Besides, a religion is nothing else than the ex- 
pression of God’s will in regard to man. Now 
the divine will cannot have changed in regard to 
men, since their physical organization and their 
moral destiny are the samé now as ever. 

God being incontestably the author of natural 
religion, this religion must be perfect and all- 


sufficient; and if this is perfect, it is clear that 
God cannot have revealed other religions. 

Accordingly, Jesus never taught anything but 
natural religion, of which the gospel] is a sublime 
commentary. Jesus never ceased all his life to 
attack the artificial religions of the synagogue and 
of polytheism, in order to erect upon their ruins 
the system of natural religion. 

The substance of Christianity lies in love to God 
and man; and these two commandments belong 
entirely to the primitive law—to natural religion. 

And since Christianity is but the natural law 
taught in all its perfection, and since this law, im- 
printed by nature upon all hearts, is universal, it 
follows that true Christianity is of all times—all 
places. 

“ Jesus,” says a Father of the Church, “has 
only taught the ancient religion of our fathers, and 
revived the ancient dispensation, which preceded 
the law of Moses. So that his religion is at once 
old and new: old, because it is only the primitive 
religion; new, because it has restored that religion 
to its original glory.” 

True Christianity, belonging to all times, all 
places, salvation may be gained under all forms 
of religion, provided one practise the precept of 
charity, which is, in fact, the whole Christian law 
An: thus do we strike a death blow at that watch 
word of intolerance and proscription, “no salva- 
tion beyond the pale of the church.” 

If eternal salvation were to be found only in 
the Church of Rome, it would follow that almost 
the human race must be necessarily doomed to 
eternal torment, since the majority of the inhab- 
itants of the globe, so far from being of the papal 
fraternity, do not even know the name of Rome, 
or whether such a person as the pope exists. And 
God would be strangely unjust, to burn thousands 
of millions of men whose only crime is not_to 
have belonged to a church which it has been ab- 
solutely impossible for them to become acquainted 
with. America, for example, was not discovered 
till fourteen centuries after the death of Christ. 

God ought to give the truth to all men; if, then, 
the papal religion were a truth, God undoubtedly 
would have transmitted it successively, and in the 
same way to the whole race. God, as infinite 
justice, was bound to do it; as unlimited power, 
he could do it. Now, however, this religion, 
which pretends to be indispensable to salvation, 
has not, these two thousand years, been known and 
adopted but by a fifth part of the human race. 

A universal God should establish a universal 
religion—and such a universal religious Jaw is the 
uatural religion which was revealed in the begin- 
ning to our first parents, and was afterward re- 
stored, revived and purified, in process of time, by 
Jesus the benefactor of all mankind. 

The Church of God, then, is not composed of 
a certain number of men, blindly sulajected to the 
caprices of a self-styled successor of the apostles, 
who blushes not to. wear a triple crown, when 
Jesus, our Master, wore but one—of thorns, 

All those who worship God in spirit and in 
truth, and love all men as their brethren—in a 
word, all good men, of all countries under heaven, 
of whatever religion they may otherwise be, make 
a part of the Christian church; and have a title to 
the kingdom of heaven. 

As to the infallibity which a certain church 
arregates to itself, there is nothing in the gospel 
which can reasonably support a pretension so 
monstrous. 

So far from being infallible, the Church of 
Rome, as its own annals, written by itself, irresist- 
ibly demonstrate, has been deceived a thousand 
times, and that, too, grossly, upon subjects the 
most important. 

Infallibility is an attribute which pertains pecu- 
liarly and incommunicably to the divine nature. 
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An infallible man would be a-perfect beiug—a 
true God. ‘ 

Besides, if the gospel is clear, we have no need 
of infallible interpreters; and if it is obscure, it 
cannot be divine; for the first mark of a truly 
divine oracle is that it be clear, pure and unam- 
biguous. 

And since all Christianity is contained in the 
precept of charity, and since this precept is sim- 
ple, clear, evident, and within the reach of all, 
what need have we of the pretended infullibility 
of the pope and his councils ? 


SACRAMENTS, 


if sacraments are not necessary to salvation, at 
Jeast they are useful, powerful and efficacious 
means offered to feeble man, to sustain him in the 
path of virtue, and help him to arrive more surely 
at eternal life. 

As to that of baptism, we reject the doctrine of 
the original depravity of man, as a calumny against 
him, and against the great Being who has called 
him into existence, The human soul comes from 
God, and issuing from a source so pure, how can it 
be criniinal and corrupt? Besides, if in coming 
from the womb, men were really children of wrath, 
marriage would be an impious and criminal insti- 
tution, since it would only tend necessarily to 
multiply enemies of God. And yet St Paul tells 
us, in speaking of marriage, “This is a great 
sacrament in Jesus Christ.”* And God especially 
declared in Ezekiel, (xviii. 20) that the son shall 
not bear the iniquity of his father. 

Baptism is, then, a sacred, useful, edifying cer- 
emony, by which parents consecrate their children 
to God, and take upon themselves, at the foot of 
the altar, a solemn engagement to bring them up 
in the wholesome principles of Christianity. Bap- 
tism is, accordingly, the emblem of ignorance 
destroyed by reason. 

ORDERS. 


Orders do not fix an ineffaceable character. He 
who has received them may enter the world, 
when he does not feel himself worthy his vocation. 
It is better to be a good artizan than a poor 
preacher. 

In receiving from a people the sublime com- 
mission of teaching the divine morality of the 
gospel, the preacher contracts by the same, in the 
eyes of the society, the solemn engagement to 
edify his brethren by the gravity of his manners 
and the purity of his doctriues.’ 

To the preacher belongs the moral education of 
society. He should be the zealous apostle of 
truth, liberty and humanity ; it is for him to stig- 
matize, in the name of the gospel, imposture and 
despotism, and to teach union, temperance, gener- 
osity and a sacred attachment to country. 

The preachers of the French church, so far 
from extinguishing the lights, and of beatifying 
ignorance and idleness, will preach constantly to 
their people industry and love of knowledge. 
They shall be seen to.favor, with all their might, 
the progress of civilization, because they are con- 
vinced thateignorance begets wretchedness, and 
wretchedness degradation and immorality. 


MARRIAGE. 


We do not recoguise, in any religious body, 
the power of creating hindrances to marriage, 
other than those established by the civil law. We 
regard the dispensations which Rome and the 
bishops pretend to have a right to grant for money, 
as a vile traffic, degrading to their office: accord- 
ingly, we give the nuptial benediction to all 
who present themselves with the certificate of a 
civil marriage, even though one of the parties 
should be of another communion: it is thus that 
we understand religious liberty. - 


§ 


* Vulgate. 


We believe that nature has invited all men to 
marriage, and that all, whoever they be, have an in- 
contestable. and imprescriptible right to marry. 
The law of celibacy, imposed upon a certain class 
of men, appears to us profoundly immoral, and 
even essentially opposed to nature, reason, civili- 
zation and Christianity. 

Neither the natural law, nor the revealed law ; 
neither human law, nor divine; in a word, neither 
God, nor Moses, nor Jesus Christ, nor the apostles, 
have enjoined celibacy. God seems himself to 
have dictated’ marriage. Gen. ii, 18— Gen. i. 
28 — Mat. xix. 11—1 Cor. vii. 1—1 Tim. iv. 8 
—1 Tim. iii. 2—1 Cor, ix. 5 —1 Cor. vii. 9. 

In general, the unnatural state of celibacy is 
impossible to almost all men; to all it is danger- 
ous; it is pernicious to society, and useless to the 
individual upon which it is imposed, 

We recommend to all men, of whatever profes- 
sion, the married state, because it is the preserver 
of good morals, to which celibacy is the surest 
stumbling stone. 

Out of a hundred criminals who lay their 
heads upon the block, we may ordinarily reckon 
ninety bachelors, 


THE EUCHARIST. 


We receive the holy communion in its original 
character, that is, as a commemoration of the teach- 
ings, the virtues and the death of Christ; a rite as 
simple as it is solemn; a touching token, whereby 
all men may make public profession of their belief 
in a future life, and drink in spirit with Jesus of 
the brotherly cup. 


CONFESSION, 


The disciplinary laws of the church are not of 
divine institution: the preacher may modify them 
according to times and places; and he is bound 
to keep them constantly in harmony with the 
manners, the wants, the lights and the eivilization 
of his age. 

There is an obstinate determination to found 
the necessity of auricular confession upon a cer- 
tain ambiguous text of the gospel. But if this 
institution flowed rationally and necessarily from 
that text, the apostles, who were eminently inti- 
mate with the sense, spirit and interpretation of 
the sacred code, would have made a corresponding 
application of the passage. And we know that 
none of them ever confessed or commanded con- 
fession. 

Considered as spiritual direction, as free counsel, 
confession is a religious institution of high utility ; 
but imposed as a precept and an obligation, it be- 
comes odious and useless. If confession to God 
is necessary, confession to man can only be dis- 
pensatory (facultative). 


PENANCE. 


Penance consists neither in fasting, nor in ab- 
stinence from certain kinds of food, but in good 
works, and in the subjugation of the passions, 
The miser does penance when, suppressing his 
insatiable thirst for gold, he strives to become less 
avaricious, and stretches to the beggar a helping 
hand; the calumniator, when he ceases to wound 
reputation ; and the selfish man when he does for 
society what he formerly did for himself alone. 

The law of abstinence is clearly Jewish, Phar- 
isaic, Mahometan, unworthy of Christians living 
under the law of grace, and worshipping God in 
spirit and in truth; it is contrary to the gospel 
itself. 

“It is not,” says Jesus, “that which entereth 
into the body that defileth the soul.” “ Make no 
distinction,” says St Paul, “between meat and 
meat; bodily mortification profiteth little. To 
the pure all things are pure. Love is every- 
thing.” 

What matters it to the glory of God, and the 


good of man, whether you eat meat or keep Lent. 
The all-important thing is to be wise, temperate 
and useful. 

It is having miserable ideas of God, to think 
that he beholds with pleasure the cruel torments 
and murders which certain fanatics practise on 
their own flesh. Does God love pains, blood, 
despair ; and were our bodies given us to destroy? 
It is by honorable and. profitable actions that 
crime is to be atoned for, and not by vain and in- 
sensate macerations, 

Besides, for whom is the law of abstinence in- 
tended? Is it for the poor ?—but he starves, and 
keeps lent the year round, Is it for the rich ?— 
but, in, consideration of certain pieces of silver, 
Rome will give him absolution. 

The new Cathcelicism preaches what is good, 
useful and comfortable. There are virtues which 
one cannot practise in a weak and languishing 
state of the body. Of what use to the world are 
those lean, attenuated bodies, thus ruined by a 
blind devotion? Undoubtedly, the flesh ought 
not to sway the spirit; but neither ought the spirit 
to degrade the flesh. Man is neither a beast nor 
an angel; he is at once flesh and spirit; his per- 
fection consists in the balance of the two sub- 
stances which coustitute his being. 


FUTURE RETRIBUTION, 


God is the punisher of sin, and the rewarder of 
virtue. 

But God is not, as is pretended, a jealous, angry, 
violent being, thirsting for vengeance. 

He is a father, whose benevolence is unlimited; 
he desireth not the death of the sinner; he will 
render to every one according to his works, pro- 
portioning the punishment to the offence; and he 
knows all the frailty, ignorance and wretchedness 
of our nature. 

While we admit and assert a great difference 
of condition among souls after death, according to 
their moral condtict in this life, we are persuaded 
that they will all have the power of being restored 
at some future day, by successive trials; and that 
in process of time, the happiness of every creature 
will be the final result of Ged’s plans, since we 
regard him as a father, and never as a tyrant; a 
being who, iv creating us, has pledged himself to 
make us all happy. 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS, 

Ist. Conformably to the discipline instituted by 
the apostles, preachers are chosen by the people 
and the clergy. 

2d. The Primate of the French Church, is M. 
Abbe Chate], Father of the Reform. 

3d. Service is performed in the vernacular 
tongue; that is to say, in French, and not in 
Latin. 

4th. The preachers of the French Church, 
although not salaried by the state, will administer 
the ordinances without demanding any compen- 
sation, other than public generosity may be dis- 
posed to bestow. 

With the approbation of F. F. Cuaret, 
Primate, by the election of the people 
and the clergy. 

VirneGiLeE CaLLanpn, 
Jusren Le Rousseau, 
Vicars-general of the French Church, at Nantes. 


The Chureh of England, says the Christian Ob- 
server, is to this hour destitute of seminaries for 
specific clerical education. It is poorer, in this 
regard, than any church, or almost any sect. The 
very Methodist preachers will, before long, enjoy 
greater adyantages, in this respect, than the fune- 
tionaries of the national communion, This is no 
disparagement to the Universities, which are not, 
and ought not to be, schools a specific theological 
training. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 16, 1835. 


THE PREACHING OF DR PARKER. 


The uncommon success. which Dr Parker attained as 
a preacher, was owirg in purt to the influence of his 
personal character, and in part to the peculiar excellence 
of his Sermons. The same traits which gave him such 
power in his parochial relations, and his private capacity, 
were exhibited also in his public instructions from the 
pulpit. 
he was addressed in the Janguage of honest conviction 
’ and sound wisdom, accompanied with lively emotion, 
and a strong desire for his spiritual improvement. No one 
could listen to the preaching of Dr Parker us to words of 
course, or suspect that he was in danger of being led 
astray by zeal without knowledge, and assertions without 
proof. Hence every Sermon was armed with the power 
which the most weighty words receive from entire con- 
fidence in the character of him who utters them. The 
union of wisdom and goodness in the character of the 
preacher is more necessary to the efficiency of pulpit 
eloquence, than any brillianey of conception or fluency 
of speech. his union, we think, constituted the princi- 
pal charm in Dr Parker's preaching, and as a consequence 
of this, he always appeared to the greatest advantage 
where he was best known. 


1t was impossible for the hearer not to feel that 


It inspired him with confi- 
dence in himself, and it gave him authority over others. 
His own pulpit was the scene of his highest efforts: his 
He 
needed not the excitement of an extraordinary occasion 
to call forth his powers; but, on the contrary, he always 
did the best justice to himself, when he stood before his 
flock, without a thought beyond the supply of their 
spiritual wants. 


own people the witnesses of his greatest success. 


It is stated in liis Memoir, that it was his habit to com- 
pose his Sermons with rapidity, and often at a late hour 
on Saturday night. We should not have suspected this, 
from our recollections of his preaching, or from the vol- 
ume before us. The Sermons of which they are com- 
posed bear no marks of haste, either in the conception 
or the execution. We should judge, from their internal 
character, that they were written with care after mature 
reflection, Indeed, many of them indicate a justness 
and depth of thought, which could have been the result 
only of great previous meditation, although in the last 
instance, they were rapidly transferred to paper. ‘They 
exhibit, also, no common mastery over the resources of 
our language. The instances are extremely rate, in 
which we should venture to say, that we had detected a 
sin against propriety or good taste. The style in general 
is simple and forcible, presenting many fine specimens 
of nervous and idiomatic English. 

We wish, however, not so much to speak of the literary 
merits of these Discourses, as to point out the elements 
of their spiritual power. The first impression which 
they make upon our ininds, is that of their adaptation to 
the religious nature of man. They are addressed directly 
to his spiritual wants. They contemplate man, as a 
being liable to sin and suffering from its power, as en- 
dowed with high faculties which he has failed to improve, 
as created for a noble destiny which he bas neglected to 
fulfil, as exposed to the temptations of the world, and 
often infected with ils stains, it short, us a sinner before 
God, and needing repentance. They do not abound in 
arguments for the truth of religion, addressed merely to 
the speculative intellect. They contain few appeals to 
the imagination and the passions. 
to the human heart. 
springs of our being. 
moral action in our n 


But they go ut once 
They take hold of the innermost 
They aim at the primal source of 

aK ature, instead of dealing with what 

is superticial, and often adventitious, and thus take pes- 
session of the whole man. As examples of the solemnity 
and power with which Dr Parker was accustomed to 

“manifest the truth to every man’s conscience in the 

sight of God,” we may refer to the second Sermon in 


aoe 


this volume, entitled “ Distinction between Saints. and | it subservient to practical effect. It aided: him to pene 


Sinners,” to the third, on “ the Duty of exerting a Reli- 
gious Influence,” to the twentyfirst, on “the Way of 
Transgressors,”’ and to the thrtyeighth and thirtyninth, 
entitled * Christianity adapted to Man’s Moral Wants.” 


The preaching of Dr Parker, moreover, was emphati- 
cally Christian preaching. We mean by this, that it 
always had express reference to our Saviour, as the 
source of religious truth and the standard of religious 
duty. Christ held the same place in his Sermons, that 
he does in the Gospel,—the centre around which every- 
thing revolves, the ultimate rule by which everything 
is to be judged. They do not merely hold up the 
principles of truth and duty, as sanctioned by human 
authority. They do not present them as the deductions 
of man’s wisdom. On the contrary, they are announced 
as the authoritative revelations of the Almighty, declared 
by his Son Jesus Christ, and bearing the stamp of divine 
The constant adherence to 
this fact, that he was the preacher of a revealed religion, 
attested by the divine credentials of Jesus Christ, gave 
his Sermons a power over the conscience and the heart, 
which no merely human speculations, however ingenious 
and pleasing, can ever exercise. 


wisdom and divine power. 


Dr Parker’s preaching was no less remarkable for its 
discrimination. He never dealt in vague and pointless 
generalities. He was not in the habit of using wholesale 
assertions, which have the appearance of meaning a great 
deal, but which in reality mean nothing. We do not 
discover an instance, in the present volume, where the 
force of truth is impaired by an extravagant statement 
of it, or the obligations of duty made doubtful by an over- 
estimate of its claims. The sobriety of his views may 
be clearly seen in those Discourses which treat particu- 
larly of sin and its consequences, and the need of conver- 
sion. He is always careful not to impair the weight of 
his exhortations, by representing a state of things which 
does not exist, by making appeals which meet with no 
response from the consciousness of the hearer. A strik- 
ing example of his good sense is given in the two excel- 
lent Sermonson Amusements. He discusses that subject, 
which it is certainly not easy to do justice to in the pulpit, 
with a calmness and soundness of judgment, which shows 
that he was as well acquainted with the world and with 
human nature, as with the claims of the religion, which 
he was to bring to bear upon their higher interests. 
Such practical wisdom pervades all his Discourses, and 
without it, his fervent spirit ‘and sulemn zeal would have 
been without effect. They admirably balanced each 
other, so that he was neither the exalted enthusiast, nor 
the prudential adviser merely, but the sound, sagacious, 
yet eloquent and impressive Christian moralist. 


We will only add, that his Sermons were highly 
They dealt largely in fruitful ideas. He 
loved to present the principles of truth and the grounds 
of duty, in a manner level with the comprelension of 


instructive. 


every thinking man, but still not so as to be understood 
without voluntary effort and thought on the part of the 
hearer. His clear mind seemed to discover, as by a na- 
tive instinct, the great truths concerning human nature 
which it is the purpose of philosophy to elucidate, and 
this distinct perception gave a strong coloring to the dis- 
cussion of every subject which be took up. The short 
Sermon on Conscienceis an illustration of the philosoph- 
ical views which he took of moral truth, and of his 
ability to defend them, without the language or the fortns 
This habit of mind, which we 
have here alluded to, gave a solidity and substance to his 
preaching, which can never be attained by the language 
of sentiment and emotion alone. A true philosophy of 
human nature must lie at the foundation of all preaching 
which aims to be instructive, or permanently interesting. 
It is as necessary to the perfection of pulpit eloquence, 
asa knowledge of the human frame is to excellence in 
the art of the sculptor. This acquaintance with the 
inward nature of man, which can be acquired only by 
patient reflection and self-communion was possessed by 
Dr Parker in no ordinary degree. And he always made 


of speculative science. 


trate the secret chambers of the soul, and to lay them 
open with a truth and fidelity, to which the consciousness 
of every hearer bore willing testimony. 

Such, we think, were the principal elements im the 
preaching of Dr Parker, which gave it its extraordiaary 
power over the human heart. It is a privilege to any 
community to have enjoyed the example of such a maw 
as the model of a religious teacher. We can hardly dwell 
upon it too much or too often. Without possessing those 
brilliant qualities, which excite a temporary enthusiasm, 
that soon dies away, he has left a permanent memorial 
of his abilities and worth. J: was never his aim to daz- 
zlea popularassembly with showy andstartling eloquence, 
or to build up an ephemeral reputation by the production 
of immediate and splendid results. His was a higher 
mission. Faithfully did he labor in it; faithfully did he 
complete it. He was the instrument of promoting the 
growth of a pure and spiritual religion in many hearts, 
while on earth, and now that he has ascended to his 
God, he has left. an example, which will long speak to 
those who are engaged in a similar service, and animate 
them to a similar fidelity, and zeal. 


FAST-DAY, AND THE FRATERNITY OF 
CHURCHES. 

The Fraternity of Churches in this city, which has 
been instituted within the past year, for the support of a 
Ministry at Large, and the religious improvement of 
the poor, held its first anniversary on the day of the 
annual Fast. The respective branches met for the 
choice of officers in their several churches, in some of 
which appropriate services were held in the afternoon. 

The Annual Meeting of the Fraternity was held in 
Berry street Vestry, at 7 o’clock, George Ticknor, Esq. 
in the chair, when a Report from the Central Board was 
read and considered, presenting an interesting account 
of the operations of the Board, since the establishment 
of the Fraternity, and proposing some new plans of 
action for the ensuing year. 

At 1-2 past 7, the meeting adjourned to Federal street 
Church, where was assembled the largest audience that 
we recollect, having ever seen. in that place, to hear a 
Discourse by Rev. Dr Channing. After prayers by 
Rey. Dr Parkman, and the performance of appropriate 
Music by the Federal street choir, Dr Channing delivered 
a powerful and impressive Sermon, from Luke iv. 18— 
“The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor.”’ 

After an exordium of considerable length, in which 
he spoke of the comparative evils arising from the 
physical and moral sufferings of the poor, Dr Channing 
proceeded to the main subject of his Discourse—“ the 
spiritual dangers of Poverty.” Among these were 
enumerated, the injury to the sentiment of self-res- 
pect, the degradation of intellect, the feelings of envy 
and jealousy which arose from comparing their own 
situation with the more favored classes, the obsta- 
cles to domestic comfort and content, and the general 
The 
remedy to these evils, Dr C. maintained was not to be 
found in poor-laws, in the administration of charity, nor 
in any external apptiances whatever, but in the applica- 
tion of Christian truth to the mind and heart. 

These considerations were urged with great clearness 
and force. We forbear to give amore detailed account, 
as we shall probably be favored with this Discourse from 
the press. 

An occasion of greater interest rarely occurs.» It was 
pleasant to see such an immense concourse, assembled 
with the professed object of enlarging their knowledge 
and sympathy with regard to the wants of the poor. 
The evening of Fast-day could not have been devoted 
toa more appropriate purpose. It seemed to correspond 
in some measure, to “ the fast which God hath chosen," 
as described by the Prophet, “a day to undo the heavy 
burdens, to deal bread to the hungry, and to bring home 
the poor that are cast out.”’ 


debasement of the moral and spiritual nature. 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
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(For the Boston Oliserver.] 
Lecrures serore Sunpay Scuoot Tracuers. 


The last Lecture of the course delivered at the request 
of the Sunday School Society of Boston, by Rev. E. 8. 
‘Gannett, ‘on the Morality of the Scriptures, took place 
last Sundayevening. The Lecture-rooi of the Masonic 
‘Temple, which will contain from twelve to fourteen 
hundred, has been crowded to excess every evening 
long before the hour appointed, and many hundreds 
have been deprived of admittance. 

As an evidence of the interest- manifested in these 
Lectures, we mention the fact, that hundreds have stood 
through two and a half hours in the room, without 
manifesting the least symptoms of weariness ; and the 
opinion of all seems to be that the Society have con- 
ferred an inestimable benefit on this numerous class of 
laborers in a good work, and supplied in some degree a 
want that has long been felt by the Teachers. We only 
regret that not only a part of the Teachers in our city, 
5ut all those throughout our country have been deprived 
of participating in this series of Lectures, and we 
hope the author may be induced to confer on all a fur- 
ther service by consenting to give them to the public 
either through the medium of your paper or in a volume. 
It would supply a want generally felt by the Teacher, — 
that of a series of essays on the truth and duties which 
he may present and impress on the little ones of his 
charge—for now, to acquire the knowledge so glowingly 
portrayed in these lectures, he must study many vol- 
umes which are not within the means of many or most 
of our Teachers. A TEacHuer. 


OLLCRS OF HOOKS, 


Sacred Memoirs, or Family Instruction ; being 

_a History of Scripture Characters, from Adam to 

Joseph. Vol. I. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 
1835. 

We have just closed a little volume with the above 
title, and can truly say, that we have been gratified 
with the perusal. We like the spirit and style in which 
itis written. We do not mean to assert that there is 
nothing in it to which exception may be taken, but its 
faults, whatever they are, are not of a prominent charac- 
ter, nor such as materially to impair the merit and utility 
of the work. The author has occasionally adopted, in 
part, some popular and traditionary interpretations of 
particular passages, which the laws of sound criticism, 
as we think, do not sanction. We donot believe that 
the evil threatened to Adam in case of disobedience, 
was what is termed figuratively “spiritual death.”” The 
whole account is, we think, at war with the supposition. 

One of the great dangers to which we are exposed in 
the interpretation of the Bible, is that of ascribing to its 
several writers our modern and philosophical notions. 
The truth is, its language is generally much more simple 
and popular than we are apt to imagine. We too often 
lose sight of the times and condition of the speaker or 
writer. We do not transport ourselves back to those 
times, nor place ourselves in the same condition, en- 
deavoring to divest ourselves of our acquired habits of 
thought and feeling; and to this circumstance, more 
than to any other, is to be ascribed the fact, that the 
language of the Bible is so imperfectly understood, and 
so many absurd theories are deduced from it. 

To the same cause may be attributed many of the 
objections which are urged against the Bible, and many 


of the cavils which are uttered, especially against parts | 


of the Old Testament. Many things are represented 
as said and done, which are inconsistent with our mod- 
ern ideas of refinement. This is not all. Many indi- 
viduals who are described as approved of God, appear, 
when judged according to the Christian standard, very 
imperfect. Such were some of the patriarchs. As an 
instance, we may mention the resort to deception and 
artifice, and occasional violation of the truth, by Abra- 
ham, the “ father of the faithful,” and by some others. 


But these faults we should remember are never held up 
to our imitation, antl only afford evidence of the imper- 
fect morality of the age. We must recollect the condi- 
tion of the world in those times ; we must keep in view 
the manners of the age, and the very defective light 
which the best men of antiquity enjoyed, in comparison 
with that which is enjoyed by Christians now. Many 
things will then cease to surprise us, which might 
otherwise appear strange, and difficult of explanation. 

We think that the volume under notice is a little 
defective in this particular. The writer apologises for 
the deception practised by Abraham on the ground that 
he meant no evil, and a similar apology is offered for 
others. Now this is a poor apology for a violation of 
the laws of truth and morality. A little more care to 
develope the structure of primitive society, and place in 
prominent relief the modes of life, and habits of think- 
ing and feeling prevalent in the countries and times to 
which the several characters introduced to our notice 
belonged, would have exhibited both their beauties and 
defects in a truer light. 

But we did not sit down to find fault with the book, 
which in the main, as we have said, pleases us, and 
which we can cordially recommend, as well suited to 
the use of families, especially the younger part of them. 
We conclude with suggesting the necessity of caution 
and discrimination in the use of the Old Testament, 
and the importance, especially, of remembering, in 
reading it, that we are not reading a history of our own 
times. All this may seem very trite to persons of 
reflection ; yet it is from want of such caution, that the 
Old Testament has suffered, and continues to suffer, 
more than for any other cause. 


A Discourse delivered at the Ordination of Rey: 
Amos D. Wheeler, over the first Church and Par- 
ish at Standish, Maine, Jan. 14, 1835. By Andrew 
P. Peabody, Pastor of the South Church and 
Society, Portsmouth, N. H. Published by request. 
Limington, Me. 1835. 

This is a truly evangelical Discourse. It sets forth 
the Unitarian view of the Atonement and the Divinity 
of Christ with great simplicity and force. It deals in 
no philosophical speculations, for the occasion did not 
admit of them, but presents in a clear light, the teach- 
ings of the New Testament with regard to the great 
doctrines of Christianity. We know of no work, in so 
small a compass, so well suited to give an inquiring and 
candid mind, a true idea of our Saviour’s Atonement 
and Divinity. 


SUMMARY. 


Dea. Jonn Wuittwan—100 yeirs orp. Having had 
the pleasure of seeing this venerable old gentleman, 
and of hearing his ‘century sermon, on the 28th of 
March, I thought the public might be gratified to learn 
something further of him. 

He is a man of rather more than midd'e stature, stout 
built, large features and Roman nose ; looks as hearty as 
a youth—enjoys good health—his mental faculties, which 
were well cultivated, scarcely seein to be impaired. He 
couverses with fluency and ease—his memory very cor- 
rect. He is rather deaf—can see to read but little of late, 
though formerly a great reader—he walks as well as men 
at 75 or 80. 

Having repaired to the church and seated myself before 

e arrived, the choir were rehearsing their music. As 
Dea. Whitman entered the church and passed up the aisle, 
the choir were performing the sentence, 


Mark the perfect man, behold the upright, 
For the end of that man is peace.’ 


Nothing could have been better timed, and it hada 
thrilling effect. Dea. Whitman was seated in an arm 
chair, elevated on a platform infront of the pulpit. He 
appeared calm and serene, grave and dignified ; seemed 
to appreciate the high honor of appearing in the courts 
of the Lord &n hundred years old. ‘The assembly was 
the largest that was ever witnessed in that place of wor- 
ship. Intense interest was generally visible. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. B. Sanford, his pastor. Text, 
2 ‘Timothy, chap. iy., ver. 6—‘ For I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand.’ At the 


close of the sermon, the preacher observed—Before you 
is a rare spectacle; Dea, Whitman is to-day one hundred 
years old. We cannotlearn that any man in old Bridge- 
water has ever before arrived at this great age. We here 
witness a scene of most uncommon occurrence, one which 
none of us ever before witnessed, and one which we shall 
probably never again behold. His health is firm, his 
reason retains its seat and sceptre ; his memory is unim- 
paired; he can relate occurrences which took place more 
than 90 years ago. He converses with ease and intelli- 
gence on all subjects, but especially on the providences 
of God and his word, By reason of deafuess, * the daugh- 
ters of music have not their charms,’ yet so perfect are all 
the powers of his body and mind, that it can be said of 
him, almost with the seme propriety as is recorded of 
Moses, ‘ hiseye was not dim, nor his natural force abated,’ 
Dea. W. has lived to a great age; he has lived to see three 
generations come on and pass off the stage of life, and he 
now beholds a fourth. He has been the father of 14 
children, [among them, three clergymen, viz.—Rey. Na- 
thaniel Whitman, of Billerica—Rev. Bernard Whitman, 
late of Waltham—and Rey. Jason Whitman, General 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association,] 8 ot 
whom are living—29 grand-children, and 22 great-grand- 
children—his descendants have been 65, 

Deacon Whitman was blessed with pious and faithful 
parents, and was from a child a subject of serious and 
religious impressions. When Rev. Mr Whitfield visited 
this region, he heard him gladly, and believed in Christ. 
He made a public profession of religion in the old church 
in East Bridgewater, in 1776—professed then the faith 
peculiar to the Pilgrim Fathers, to which he has since 
unwaveringly adhered. For seventy years he has hon- 
ored the cause of Christ; for thirty years he has 
sustained the office of a Deacon.. He has always been 
a thorough temperance man; he protested against the 
evil of rum drinking, when no one presumed to raise 
his voice against it. He was an officer in the army of 
the Revolution. Latter years he has kept a daily jour- 
nal.— We, the People. 


Dr Cuatmers, as“ Convener of the General Assem- 
bly’s Committee, on Church Accommodation,” has sent 
into extensive circulation a letter, dated 17th November, 
1834, soliciting subscriptions for building additional 
churches, and affording cheap accommodation in them 
to the operative classes. This circular contains several 
interesting statements in point of fact. ‘ The result,” 
says he, “ of certain statistical inquiries, taken at random 
in various localities, aud therefore exhibiting the aver- 
age state of the lower classes in and about Edinburg is, 
that not one in eight of the whole population in this rank 
of society attend any place of worship whatever, whether 
in or out of the establishment—leaving, therefore, a 
fearful remainder of irreligion and practical heathenism, 
which can be broken up in no other way than by the 
subdivision of the mighty aggregate into manageable 
parishes,” &c. The Doctor calms the apprehensions 
of the heritors by informing them that “ by a recent act 
of Parliament the heritors of Scotland are fully protected 
from any legal obligation that might have otherwise 
been consequent on the erection of new parish churches 
and that this precious interest has altogether devolved 
on the liberality of the patriotic and the good in all 
classes of society.” 


Unirartan Society 1x Brooxiyy, Cr,—We under- 
stand that Rev. 8. J. May, of Brooklyn, has obtained 
leave of absence from his society for one year, that he 
may devote himself to the anti-slavery cause. He has 
taken up his residence in this city, and his society will 
be supplied by their former pastor, Rey. Mr Wilson, 
late of Petersham, Ms. 


InstaLLation.—On Thursday, 2d inst. Rev. J. W. 
Chickering was installed over the High street Society 
in Portland: Sermon by Rev. N. Adams, of Boston. 


MARRIES; 

In this city, by Rev. Mr Pierpont, Mr William P. 
Butterfield, formerly of Dedham, to Miss Sarah O. P. 
L. Boyden. 

By the Rey. Mr Himes, Mr Samuel Champney to 
Miss Adeline Potter. 

Capt. Thomas 8. English, of the U. 8S. Marine Corps, 
to Miss Annabella V. daughter of the late Jonathan 
Simpson, Esq. 

Mr William H. Bryant to Miss Hannah M. Giddings. 


DED, 

In this city, Mrs Hannah Rich, wife of Capt. Aquilla 
Rich, 62. 

At Roxbury, suddenly, Mr Eliphalet Everett, 52. 

In Charlestown, N. H. 9th inst. Mrs H. R. Crosby, 
wife of Rev. J. Crosby. 

In Detroit, Mr Samuel Chandler, jun. 23, a 
of Union College, and a native of Bedford, N. 

In Marietta, O. 25th ult. Elizabeth, wife of Mr Thos. 
Vinton, and daughter of Rev. Daniel Oliver, of Boston. 
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POCA. 


{For the Boston Observer. ] 
TO THE MEMORY OF MARY. 


Thou art gone from earth, bright spirit, 
To thy rest above the sky, 
And a“ mansion” dost. inherit 
In thy “ Father’s house” on high. 
Rare powers to thee were given, 
And their consecrated might, 
Like the blessed orb of heaven, 
Shed a quickening warmth and light- 


Through many an ancient error 
Of thy childhood’s earliest day, 
Through many a doubt and terror 
At thy dim and untried way,— 
Through clouds thick piled before thee 
Thou didst nobly struggle on, 
Till burst in glory o’er thee, 
Truth’s full, unshadowed Sun. 


And now in earth’s dark prison 
Sleeps the dust, that once was thee, 
But thy fervent soul hath risen 
To its immortality. 

And I would not that its gleaming 
From mine eye should disappear, 
But would bring its blessed beaming 

Through the glass of Memory near. 
For on my soul it lighteth 

With a strong and kindling spell, 
And for God and Truth inciteth 

Me to dare and suffer well. 
And it falleth with a cheering 

On despondency’s black night, 
And it pledgeth the appearing 

Of a morrow’s cloudless light. 


And to God be glory given, 
That thus e’en the parted mind, 
Which for truth hath nobly striven, 
Leaves 1 saving power behind! D. H. B. 


COBLLECULLONS. 


{from New England and her Institutions.)} 
A NEW ENGLAND LOG-HOUSE. 


You can hardly find a dwelling in New Eng- 
tand, be it a framed bouse ora log cabin, in which 
some periodical print is not taken. The newspa- 
pers of the day are scattered far. beyond the 
route cf the mails, and the region of passable 
roads. The lonely settler will weekly emerge 
from his distant home in the woods, to get his 
newspaper. The writer of this chapter once 
passed a night in a log house, many miles beyond 
the region traversed by passable roads.. It was in 
the midst of the romantic, the silent, the unbroken 
wilderness. Far as the eye could reach, from 
this humble dwelling nothing could be scen but 
the wildness of unsubdued nature. Water-fowl 
of various kinds were sporting upon the wide 
sheet of water, that glittered like a mirror embos- 
omed in the forest. Lofty mountains encircled 
the horizon, their sides covered. with a thick 
growth of trees, and their rocky battlements tower- 
ing to the skies, One would think that in an abode 
so lonely, apparently sé entirely secluded from 
intercourse with man, there must be found the ig- 
norance Of an almost semi-barbarous state. But 
there we found the Bible and the family altar, and 
heard the voice of morning and evening prayer. 
There we found the regular files of the newspa- 
per, and in conversation with the tenant of «that 
lowly abode, we found him well acquainted with 
the various subjects which were then agitating 


the political and the religious world. The mis- 
sionary operations of the day, the hostile manifes- 
tations of Europe, the public men and important 
measures of his own country, were subjects with 
which his mind was familiar, and upon which he 
had formed opinions. 

I had with me one of the noveis of Sir Walter 
Scott. As I threw myself upon the bed at nighty 
the book was left upon the coarse pine table before 
the fire. The light of the blazing pitch pine knot, 
stuck into the crevice of the chimney, threw its 
bright flashes over the room, while the black 
smoke it emitted rolled in circling wreaths up. the 
chimney. Lampsand candles were unthought of 
in this humble dwelling. The farmer took up the 
book, and soon became so. interested in its pages, 
that the feeling of drowsiness and the thought of 
sleep were driven from him. I awoke about 
midnight, and there he was bending before the 
pitch pine knot, enchained by the creations of Sir 
Walter’s genius. Again I awoke before morning, 
and there he still was, apparently insensible to the 
lapse of hours, poring over the fascinating vol- 
ume. In fact, the morning dawned before he 
laid aside the book, to go, unrefreshed by sleep, 
to engage in the toils of the day. 


Go to their dwellings, and you will hear the 
morning and the evening prayer. Go to the 
church, and you will see them with their families, 
respected and devout worshippers. Present to 
them the claims of suffering humanity, and you 
will find that neither the plains of Asia, nor the 
isles of the Pacific; are too-remote for the reach of 
their sympathies and their beneficence. Already 
have the arms of their benevolence embraced the 
world. Many of the benighted sons of India have 
been blessed by their influence. Many a fierce 
wanderer on the heights of Hawaii has been led 
by their prayers and their efforts to embrace that 
religion which takes from Ceath its sting, and from 
the grave its vi¢tory.. ‘Take the farmers of New 
England as a body, and they are a set of noble men. 
They are nature’s noblemen. There are individ- 
uals among them who are ignorant and irreligious 
and degraded with hearts which can neither be 
moved with gratitude to God, nor with sympathy 
for human woes. They will rally under any ban- 
ner which wayes in defiance of a religion which 
claims a pure heart and a holy Jife.. They are the 
foes of temperance and all its kindred virtues. 
But through the kindness of God they are few in 
numbers, and powerless in influence.. The farm- 
houses of New England are generally the abodes 
of intelligence and happiness. It is in these 
abodes of honest independence and enlightened 
piety, that most of the missionaries who have gone 
from this country to heathen lands have found 
their birth, May the farmers of New England 
rise higher and still higher in the scale of moral 
and intellectual excellence, and show to the world 
that intelligence and virtue and independence may 
be united with a life of honest toil. 


THE FARMER’S FAMILY. 


The farmers in the older settlements of the 
country haye generally good houses, and enjoy a 
degree of substantial comfort hardly surpassed 
by that of any other class of the community. 
Their children in New England are almost with- 
out exception well educated. They generally 
form matrimonial connexions in early life, and 
either settle down on a farm near home, or emi- 
grate to the uncultivated lands of the West. 
Hence originates a great difficulty in obtaining fe- 
male servants, or, as they are now usually called, 
domestics. The farmer’s daughter has no induce 
ment to go out to service. Her father is in com- 
fortable circumstances; she is surrounded by 
friends and is useful and happy at home. | She is 
perhaps more independent than the daughter of 


THE MOTHER. 


BY MRS L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“It may be Autumn, yea Winter, with the woman,—but with 
the nother, as a mother, it is always Spring.’?—Sermon of the Rev. 
Thomas Cvbvett, at Lynn. . ‘ 


the city merchant, and feels no more inducement 
than she to go ont to service, Why then should she 
leave these comforts and enjoyments? The scarci- 
ty of servants is one of the most signal proofs of 
the wide-spread prosperity of this land. If they 
wish to engage in profitable employment, they can 
generally do far better than to go into the kitchens 
of the wealthy. The factories hold out a most 
powerful inducement. The pecuniary compensa- 
tion’is far greater than most families can afford to 
give. The factory girl of America is a very diffe- 
rent person from.the factory girl of some other 
countries. She is respected by,her employers, and 
respects herself. Her wages not only enable her 
to meet every necessary expense, but to accumu- 
late a very handsome sum for time of need. In 
one town in Massachusetts, Lowell, there are be- 
tween five and six thousand young females em- 
ployed in the factories. Large numbers of them 
are professing Christians, and adorn their profes- 
sion by orderly lives... They are liberal contribu- 
tors to those objects of Christian charity which, at 
the present day, appeal so forcibly to the heart of 
every friend of the Saviour. After remaining in 
these abodes of industry a few months cr years, 
they are found scattered over the Jand, the wives 
and mo.hers of our most useful citizens. 


THE FARMER OF NEW ENGLAND, 


Tt is doubful’ whether there is in any part of 
the world.a class of men more comfortable and 
contented than the farmers of New England. 
They are au intelligent, virtuous, and most influen- 
tial part of the community. Many of them are 
the pride of the country, and the ornaments of that 
religion which has made New England what it is. 


I saw an aged woman bow 
To weariness and care, 

Time wrote his sorrows on her brow, 
And ’midst her frosted hair. 


Hope, from her breast had torn away 
Its rooting scathed and dry, 

And on the pleasures of the gay 
She turned a joyless eye. 


What was it that, lilee sunbeam clear, 
O’er her wan features run, 

As, pressing toward her deafened ear, 
I named her absent son ? 


What was it 2? Ask.a mother’s breast, 
Through which a fountain flows 
Perennial, fathomless ‘and blest, 
By winter never froze. 


What was it? Ask the King of kings, 
Who hath decreed above 

That change should mark all earthly. things, 
Except a mother’s love. — 


» 


+ ee 


One today is worth two tomorrows. 


Dost thou love life ?. Then do not squander time, 
for that is the stuff life is made of. 


Beware of little expenses ;—a small leak ‘will 
sink a great ship. 
Rather go to bed supperless than rise in debt. 
Lying rides upon debt’s back. . 
If you do not hear reason, she will-surely rap 
your knuckles.—Dr Franklin. 


AND BELIGIOVUS INTRLLIGRBNCGRR, 


DEVOTED TO LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, LITERATURE, AND INTELLIGENCE. 


“LIBERTY, HOLINESS, LOVE.” 
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MESTCBLBEANFa 


[Fer the Boston Observer.] 


SELF-INTEREST AS A RULE OF ACTION, 
No. II. ‘ 


[Translated from the French of M. Benjamin Constant. ] 


And observe it well; the picture that we have 
before drawn supposes prosperity, a calm, a state 
of things in which there is nothing to disturb cal- 
culation ; in which an enlightened self-interest, 
at rest, and with nothing to fear, always knows what 
it ought to desire and can always make itself un- 
derstood. It is the beau ideal of a society goy- 
erned by this enlightened self-interest. What is 
there in it beyond an industrious company of 
beavers, or a well ordered community of bees ? 
But let critical events disturb this society so 
methodically arranged; this collection of dry 
bones classed with so much art, these petrifactions 
disposed according to order, the system will pro- 
duce other consequences. ' 

Its natural effect isto make every individual his 
own proper centre. Now where each one is 
his own centre all are isolated. When all are 
isolated all are but dust. When the rain comes 
dust becomes mire. 

Friends of liberty, it is not from such elements 
that a nation can obtain it, can establish or pre- 
serve it. Habits which do not belong to your 
system, an elevation of soul which your system 
has not been able to destroy, a generous suscepti- 
bility which excites and transports you in spite of 
your doctrines, deceive you with regard to the 
human race and perhaps with regard to your- 
selves. Look at man governed by his senses, be- 
sieged by his desires, enervated by civilization, 
and the more a slave to pleasure, the more civili- 
zation brings it within his reach. Think what 
a prey he presents to corruption. Think of the 
flexibility of language which furnishes him with 
so many excuses and hides the nakedness of 
egotism. Do not then destroy within him the 
only disinterested principle that struggles against 
so many causes of debasement. 

All systems may be reduced to two. One 
takes interest for its guide, and ease for its 
end. The other has perfection for its end, and 
for its guide an inward sentiment, self-denial, and 
the power of self-sacrifice. 

By adopting the first you will make man the 
most skilful, the most adroit, the most sagacious 
of animals; but it is no avail that you place him 
at the summit of this material hierarchy ; he will 
nevertheless remain below the lowest step of any 
moral hierarchy. You throw him into a diffe- 
rent sphere from the one in which you intend 
to place him; and when you have shut him up 
within this degraded sphere, your institutions, 
your efforts, your exhortations will be uscless ; 
you may triumph over all external enemies, but 
the enemy within will be invincible. 

Institutions are vain forms, where no one is 
ready to sacrifice himself for these institutions. 
When egotism oyerthrows tyranny it is only that 
it may divide the spoils of the tyrant. 

There has been a time when the human race 


seemed to be sunk into an abyss. Then also they 
had been enervated by a long civilization. The 
intellect which had analyzed everything, had 
sowed the seeds of doubt with regard to truth as 
well as error. Interest and calculation united 
under their banner the enlightened classes. A 
yoke of iron pressed down the Jaboring classes. 
What useless efforts, how many victims in this 
minority already so small who recalled a past less 
abject, and whose hearts sprang forward to a 
future less miserable. All was fruitless; even 
success was of no avail. 

After Caligula, after Nero, still later, under the 
reigns of Galba, of Probus, of Tacitus, generous 
citizens believed for a moment that liberty could 
be restored. But liberty smitten with death saw 
her defenders fall with her. The age did not 
understand them. Enlightened self-interest aban- 
doned them. It is remarkable that at this period 
all the enlightened classes, except the new platon- 
ists on the one side and the Christian on the 
other, professed the philosophy of Epicurius 
which in its foundation was in reality only the 
doctrine of an enlightened self-interest. The 
world was peopled with slaves, imposing servi- 
tude or submitting to it. The Christians appear- 
ed; they placed their point of support out of self. 
They did not contend for the material universe 
which material force held enchained. They did 
not kill, they died, and it was in dying that they 
triumphed. 


{For the Boston Observer. ] 
A FRAGMENT. 


* At length, from being very sinful, men 
became wretchedly miserable. The earth was 
wholly corrupt, and the powers above looked 
down upon the sons of men with deep compas- 
sion. It was agreed that one of these beneficent 
beings should visit the earth, and endeavor to re- 
lieve men from the weight of evil, which, brought 
by themselves upon their own heads, had become 
too heavy to be borne. A celestial maiden un- 
dertook this difficult commission. Men called 
her Religion, but her name in heaven had been 
Happiness, 

The unutterable loveliness of her countenance 
immediately prepossessed mankind in her favor. 
The heavenly grace of her manner, won all 
hearts. And her teachings were so pure, so 
adapted to the wants of man, so congenial to his 
natural feelings, so soothing to his distresses, so 
admirably designed to make him happy on earth 
and prepare him for mingling with holier spirits 
above, that they were received with acclama- 
tions of delight. Religion was worshipped as 
a deity. 

Soon however this enthusiasm was carried to 
excess. Instead of obeying the precepts of their 
hew guide, or tollowing her counsels, the only 
way in which they could do her real honor, men 
began to despise them. In their pride they de- 
clared that this was not the way in which she 
delighted to be honored. They built splendid 
palaces for her reception, they arrayed her in 
gorgeous robes, they followed her with proces- 


sions. Kings and princes and potentates bare- 
headed and_ barefooted, knelt at her shrine. 
They levied armies in defence of her power, and 
steeped their hands in the blood of her enemies. 
Hecatombs of human sacrifices smoked upon her 
altars. 

She turned away, loathing and disheartened. 
She doffed her sparkling gems, forsook her 
brilliant palace, deserted her kneeling followers, 
and took up her abode among the humble and the 
poor. Her absence from those blind, infatuated 
devotees, was never known. Her robes, her ya- 
cant palaces, her very name, were seized by a 
crafty usurper, superstition, who ruled those pros- 
strate subjects with fire and with blood. 

Meanwhile Religion pursued the object for 
which she was sent upon the earth, in quiet, but 
not with that universal success, which was the 
sole desire of her heart. Men looked coldly on 
one, in whose name so much innocent blood had 
been shed. They began to doubt the reality of 
her commission from above. Or, if they gave 
it credence, they wilfully misunderstood and per- 
verted her demands. Under pretence of comply- 
ing with these demands, in their nature so inno- 
cent and so beneficial, they put on an appearance 
of sanctimonious gloom, inflicted on themselves 
all manner of pains and penalties, stripes and 
mortifications. They immured this celestial 
being within gloomy walls, they forbade all access 
to her on common occasions. Days were set 
apart for special homage, but on all others she 
was forgotten or disregarded. If she occasional- 
ly dared venture beyond her prescribed limits, 
she was received with formality and constraint. 
Smiles and laughter were forbidden, even cheer- 
fulness was suppressed, and children learned in- 
stinctively to shudder at her approach, 

Her gentle, social nature could not long endure 
these burdensome restrictions. She made desperate 
efforts, and in some degree broke through them 
all. She visited the more enlightened and Jiberal 
among men. She mingled in all their pursuits. 
She was deeply interested in their studies. She 
inspired their contemplations, and above all, she 
dwelt with them at their homes. She besought 
them to believe that she had no design but for 
their happiness, that this was her sole object, 
for this alone she had left her abode in the skies 
and should she fail to attain it, thither must she 
return to be seen no more on earth. 

She was listened to at first with incredulity. 
Men could not comprehend, why, if this were 
true, she could have been so grievously misunder- 
stood, and that for so many ages. But it was an 
age of inquiry, of experiment, of national innova- 
tion and she succeeded. It was found that in 
following her counsels, profit as well as pleasure 
was increased a thousand fold, and the pursuits of 
life became infinitely more interesting when they 
were connected with those of superior beings and 
it was perceived that they might be carried 
through eternity. Instead of setting apart special 
times for an attendance on Religion, all time was 
devoted to her: for in all the occupations and all 
the leisure of all grades of men, hers was the per- 
yading and controlling spirit. The philosopher in 
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his study, the artizan in his workshop, the laborer 
at his daily toil, the mother by the cradle side, all 
experienced from her the same heart cheering 
support, the same uplifting inspiration, “to do 
and to be good.” But * * * * BeeTS LG. 


{For the Boston Observer. | 
TRUSTING IN GOD. 

“Although the fig tree shall not blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vine; the labor of the olive shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall 
be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in 
the stalls; yet will I rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in 
the God of my salvation.” —Hasaxkxkux. 


To trust in God is one of our most important 
duties. It is frequently enjoined, and without it, 
piety has no existence, devotion no sweetness, 
and we no support in this world of trial and se- 
vere discipline. 

This duty is not always correctly interpreted. 
It does not mean that we should sit down and 
wait for God to do us some good, while we make 
no exertions to help ourselves. This were pre- 
suming on Providence. Throughout the whole 
of nature, one thing acts to another, there are 
certain means adapted to certain ends. To ex- 
pect to obtain any of these ends without comply- 
ing with the established means, is no less than to 
expect that God will change his whole system of 
government. It is to us ordained that we should 
be active beings. In the moral, as in the natural 
world, we must obtain our bread by the sweat of 
our faces, We cannot be rich without the use of 
means, learned without application, knowing 
without observation and reflection; nor should 
we expect to be made good and happy by any 
superior trust in God while we neglect his laws, 
and do not exert our moral natures as he has de- 
creed. 

sut to trust in God, as the duty should be in- 
terpreted, is, after we have done all on our part, 
used the appointed means, to trust, confide in 
God, that although we see not the immediate re- 
ward, the wished for good will soon or late be re- 
alized. We are short and dim sighted beings. 
We have but indistinct perception of causes and 
_ effects, of what is really good or bad in our con- 
dition. The consequence is we are often dispos- 
ed to fret and murmur against the Lord. We 
become impatient of cross incidents, of the least 
disappointment, and in our feelings, at least, charge 
our heavenly Father with unkindness. We can- 
not, indeed, ought not if we could, be resigned to 
evils that may be removed ; but if we had that 
trust in God, that firm reliance on his parental 
love that we should have, we should always feel 
that all things are ordered in wisdom, and that if 
we do our duty, they will all work together for 
our good. We should lose our disposition to 
fretfulness, should. never complain, but be ealim 
and serene amid even the severer and more afflic- 
tive dispensations of Divine Providence. 

This duty implies something more. It requires 
a self surrender of the soul to God, a moulding 
of our wills to his, and a heartfelt conviction that 
his ways are best. The froward child does not 
see the wisdom of lis parent’s choice; he there- 
fore prefers his own, determines to follow his own 
desires, and to be guided by his own wisdom. 
He breaks away from parental instruction, rushes 
on, in his own way, follows his own headstrong 
will; but alas! sudden ruin overtakes him, and 
when it is too late perhaps, he sees his folly and 
repents his self-sufficiency. God is our Father. 
We often feel towards him as we do toward our 
earthly parents, we want our own way. We are 
impatient of his discipline ; we think him too se- 
vere in his chastisements, too exorbitant in his 
demands. We break away, follow our own de- 


vices, and like the child, when ruined, we repent 
our folly and temerity, and wisb, vainly wish, 
that we had surrendered ourselves to our heavyen- 
ly Guide. 

God’s wisdom is the best; his will is far bet- 
ter than ours; he knows far better what is for 
our good, than we do. To trust him, is to feel 
this, is to surrender ourselves to his guidance, ful- 
ly confident that it is the respect that we owe 
him, for his great worth, his loving kindness, and 
the parental care be has always taken of us. 
We should feel that his will should be done at all 
times ; for it is the best, the best for us, the best 
for all beings. Whether the earth shall bloom 
with beauty, whether the fields shall yield the 
plenteous harvest, and love and joy dance on eye- 
ry branch, and gladden every heart, or whether the 
“ fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be 
in the vines, the labor of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be 
cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd 
in the stalls,” we should be able to say, each one 
for himself, “yet will I rejoice in the Lord, I will 
joy in the God of my salvation. No good thing 
will he withhold from them that love, therefore, 


in all things, let His will be done.” 
f paar" OMAR. 
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[For the Boston Observer.] 
COPY OF A RECENT LETTER TO A 
FRIEND OF THE CATHOLICS. 


Dear Sirn—As you are known to the Catholics 
of this vicinity as their friend, if not verily of 
their denomination, you may have it in your pow- 
er to be of great service to that people in this 
time of peculiar excitement. The way in which 
I think you may do them good is, by advising 
their writers to be particularly careful with regard 
to the language they adopt in what they say of 
Protestants. It is very possible for the Catholic 
writers to injare the people of their own denom- 
ination more than they can injure the Protestants, 
and more than the Protestants wish the Catholics 
to be injured. Suppose the Protestants to be in 
error, a Christian spirit would lead the Catholics 
to pity them, and not to revile them. Reviling 
has no tendency to convince any person of his 
errors, nor in any way to do him good. I have 
been areader of the Catholic papers, and I can 
sey truly, that what I have seen of their own 
writings, has done much more to injure the de- 
nomination in my esteem than all I have read 
against them in the Protestant papers. In many 
pieces which I have read in the Catholic papers 
against Protestants, there has been such a destitu- 
tion of the least evidence of the spirit of meek- 
ness, quietness, and candor, that it has been im- 
possible for me to regard the articles as proceed- 
ing from anything better than an unchristian, 
walignant, reviling spirit. 

I have recently read something, published in 


ithe Catholic Sentinel relating to the “ Six months’ 


residence in a Convent,” by the editor of that pa- 
per, and by the Superior of the Convent, which 
in the minds of candid people will go far to con- 
firm what Miss Reed has said of the Catholics, 
and particularly of the Superior. The coolness, 


mildness, and apparent simplicity with which 
Miss Reed’s narrative was written have indeed a 
powerful tendency to impress the minds of rea- 
ders in favor of its truth. But the bitterness and 
contempt with which the book has been spoken 
of by the editor of the Sentinel and by the Su- 
perior are not only adapted to confirm those im- 
pressions in favor of the truth of the narrative, 
but to prepare the minds of people to read with 
distrust whatever the Superior may publish as an 
answer. 

It is time that professed Christians of every 


denomination should understand that they are ev- 
titled to confidence no farther than they evince 
respect for the precepts of the gospel; that revil- 
ing or railing is as clearly forbidden as lying, and 
that the railer and the liar are classed together as 
persons who cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 
Had Miss Reed’s narrative been written with the 
spirit of the two short articles referred to in the 
Catholic Sentinel, on reading it my feelings would 
have been this, the Superior and a few other per- 
sons the girl has mentioned may indeed be very 
wicked persons, but the testimony of Miss Ree 
is entitled to very little credit; for she professes 
to be a Christian, and yet her narrative, in the 
very spirit of it, is a constant violation of the 
precepts of the religion which she professes. 
What then must be my expectation and the ex- 
pectation of others as to the credit which will 
be due to the promised answer to that book by 
the Superior of the Convent, after the sad speci- 
men she has given of her feelings and her style 
of writing ? 

The bitter reproaches of the editor of the 
Catholic Sentinel against the Rev. Mr. Croswell, 
the editors of the Recorder and Zion’s Herald, 
Bible and Temperance Societies, as well as 
his indiscriminate reproaches cof . all  Protes- 
tants, recoil on himself, and do much to — im- 
press the minds of candid and. refleeting men, 
that little if any reliance is to be placed on any 
thing which he may write against Protestants or 
in favor of his own sect. Such amanner of 
writing on the part of the Catholics tends to di- 
minish in the minds of Protestants the hopes they 
have entertained of the piety of the Catholics in 
our vicinity, and to diminish also their confidence 
in the truth of what Catholic writers may assert. 
This is a kind of providential retribution in 
agreement with the declaration of Christ, * the 
measure that ye mete shall be measured io you 
again.” This he said as a motive to dissuade 
men from the pernicious practice of censoriously 
judging one another. Jt deserves the serious at- 
tention of Christians of every denomination. 

Will you not, my dear sir, avail yourself of the 
advantage you have in your hands, as the known 
friend of the Catholics, to persuade their writers 
to adopt a more courteous and christian style of 
writing, to forbear railing accusation, and ever 
rendering evil for evil. I think you must be 
aware that the indulgence of the opposite spirit 
has been and must be greatly to their disadvan- 
tage. He that would stand high as a Christian 
must be like his Master “meek and lowly.” 
This is an established principle in the kingdom 
of Christ—“ He that exalteth himself shall be 
abased ; but he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” I cannot but hope that you will wise- 
ly apply these hints, and thus become eminent- 
ly useful to our Catholic brethren. 

As ever, your friend, 


{For the Boston Observer.) 
NIGHT HYMN FOR A CHILD. 


Father, now the shades of night 
Shut the world out from my sight, 
Hear the prayer | make to thee, 
Who art light and purity ! 


All my hopes on thee are built ; 
Keep my conscience void of guilt— 
Cleanse from secret sins my breast— 
Guard me, Father, while I rest! 


And if sleep should end in death, 
Pressing out this mortal breath, 
May my spirit come to thee, 
Clothed in immortality ! 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
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{For the Boston Observer.] 


SOCIAL WORSHIP, &c. 


Mr Eviror—Something bas been said re- 
cently, on the subject of social worship, and mu- 
tual improvement. I bave been an interested 
reader of those communications on these sub- 
jects, which have appeared both in your paper 
and the Register. I like the plan of giving a 
brief account of the methods adapted to improve 
the religious character of liberal parishioners and 
church members. There is, beyond doubt, an 
intense anxiety felt by the ministers of our de- 
nomination to adopt some plans, not inconsistent 
with their jndgments to awaken a keener and 
deeper interest in the practical and vital prin- 
ciples cf our faith, That there is a painful 
deficiency here, it would savor too much of the 
Pharisee to deny. That a better state of things 
exists in the present than the past no one will hes- 
itate to acknowledge and rejoice in. But the 
moiety is not accomplished towards the renova- 
tion of the Christian church, and those wko sup- 
pose that Unitarians have attained all intelligence 
practical or doctrinal, are in arrear of the “ gift- 
ed and eloquent Robinson” of a former century. 
Nor does this suppose any infirmity belonging to 
our yiews of the “doctrines of grace”—they are 
immutable — the fault lies with those who pro- 
fess to have attained this ‘‘ more excellent way.” 
Now if any plans can be concerted—no, not con- 
certed, it savors rather more than I like of ma- 
chinery in religion,—but if any ways and means 
can be devised to rouse up Christians to greater 
diligence and activity, for one J shall most 
devoutly rejoice. And J know of no_ better 
course to pursue than for those who are interest- 
ed in the subject freely to communicate through 
the various vehicles of religious intelligence, their 
thoughts and experience, for the benefit of the 
whole community. I know of nothing that 
would give so practical a character, to a religious 
journal and make it more acceptable to the mass 
of readers. 

The examples which have already been given, 
are truly interesting, but they by no means meet 
the necessity of all our parishes. In cities and 
large inland towns, where the members of a 
church and society are compact, frequent inter- 
course con be attained, and the methods spoken 
of by “H.” in the Observer, and “J. W.” in 
the Register may be profitably adopted. But in 
a parish like my own, where there is but a small 
village, and the members of the parish are scat- 
tered sparsely over a large extent of territory the 
case is widely different. And such is the situa- 
tion of by far the majority of our parishes, 

Now let these insulated ministers—who find it 
altogether impracticable to communicate frequent- 
ly with each other—adopt the plan I have sug- 
gested ; of giving some account of their respective 
efforts, in their own charges; and it appears to 
me no small good would be accomplished. In 
thus casting our mite into the general treasury, 
a large fund of important experience would accu- 
mulate, from which each might liberally draw, 
without impoverishing it, while he greatly enriched 
himself. For one, I confess I feel greatly the 
need of something of this kind; and I doubt not 
many who are situated as I am, heartily feel 
the same. My own experience is limited, and I 
‘must present myself rather as a needy applicant, 
than as a large contributor to this fund: willing 
am J, however, to give according to my ability; 
and if what I may communicate be deemed worthy 
of acceptance, I hope, added to what has already 
been contributed, it may serve as a nucleus for 
greater and better things. 

It was in midwinter, of the year 18—, that I 


took upon me the pastoral charge of an isolated | 


absolutely to contain them, and it may beremark- 


parish among the green hills of the “Granite 
State.” The day was bright and sparkling as the 


month of January ever afforded, and the brilliant 
sunbeams played upon the polished snow-crust, 
as if it had been one vast plate of burnished silver. 
Every one who has attended an ordination in the 


country—who has seen, and heard talked of, fora 
month prior to the event, the arrangements for 
that occasion—the drilling of the choir, the serub- 
bing up of the old meeting-house, the provision for 
the council—need not be told of the animated 
bustle of that spirit-stirring day. To those who 
haye passed through that imposing ceremony, 1 
need not say how faintly vibrated the chords of 
my heart to the general expression of gladness 
and elasticity of spirit. Many were the auguries 
which grew out of the loveliness of the day, and 
many were the petitions put up to the Hearer and 
Answerer of Prayer, that its auspices might be true 
betokenings of good to pastor and people. That 
day—but 1 did not design to have digressed so 
fur—closed, and found me anxiously alive to the 
unspeakably important trust I had assumed. 
My next paper will contain a brief account of the 
methods I adopted, to meet the necessities of m 
flock. D. J. W. 


SUNBDALT SCHOOLS. 


{For the Boston Observer.] 


SIMPLICITY OF INSTRUCTION. 
{Concluded. } 

In a former number I have given this brief de- 
scription of that simplicity we should observe in 
communicating religious truth to the minds of 
the young. Ishall now proceed to inquire, whe- 
ther, in our efforts after this simplicity, as in our 
efforts after simplicity of language, we are not li- 
able to mistake. 

I remark, first, that, when it is said we should 
give the child simple instruction, it is not meant 
we should instruct him upon merely trivial or in- 
significant points. The simplest truths are also 
the greatest and most important ones. They are 
the truths whose meaning is most exhaustless, 
and from which the mind is forever to draw its 
nourishment, and even the child has the power of 
coming to the knowledge, not only of what is 
accidental and transitory, but of these simple, in- 
finite, and everlasting truths. He can be made 
to have an idea, not only of the size of his fa- 
ther’s honse, but also of the infinitude of space, 
an idea, not only of the hour that has just rolled 
over his head, but of that time, which, in simi- 
larity to, or identity with, the existence of God, 
is without beginning of years or end of days. 
And he can then conceive of the infinite Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God as filling this in- 
finite space, and as exerted throughout this infi- 
nite time. These are truths, indeed, which 
the child’s mind can never fully embrace. Yet 
neither will the mind of the angel ever be able 


ed in general, that the truths, which are hardest 
to be comprehended, are the simplest and 
easiest to be apprehended. And thus has our Fa- 
ther kindly made provision that, in the first years 
of our being, we should commence that higher 
life which will continually increase, and never 
end. 

In natural consequence from these views, I 
remark again, that we are not to suppose we shall 
give the mark of true simplicity to our instruc- 
tions, by merely making the child familiar with 
the obvious, external, character of Christianity. 
It is not enough that we acquaint him with the 
words and works and travels of Christ. How 
very prevalent among teachers the mistake of 


supposing that the child has been thoroughly in- 


structed, when he has been made acquainted with 
the mere surface of Christian Faith. If he has 
been made, as it were, to accompany Christ 
through the villages of Galilee and Judea, if he 
has been with him on the sea of Genesaret, in 
the garden of Gethsemane, and at the high priest’s 
palace, if he has been in the multitudes that oc- 
casionally crowded to see bis works and hear his 
words, then surely, (it is concluded) he has re- 
ceived Christianity into his mind in all its fulness 
and glory. But, alas! if nothing more has been 
done, religion has been to him, thus far, only a 
matter of cold geography and history. He has 
studied it as he has studied his little painted maps 
at school, in which different regions of the earth’s 
surface are represented to his eye by the diffe- 
rent stains of green, blue, and yellow. With his 
easy childish faith he has readily received all that 
has been told him as true, even while he has but 
half understood what he has received. His re- 
ligion is a thing which he has committed to heart 
(alas! a sense how inferior to the deep meaning 
of which the phrase is susceptible!), It is a 
thing he can repeat from memory. It is a long 
train of statistics which he has learned by rote. 
Aud he knows about as much of the connexion 
which these statistics have with the living spirit 
and power of Christianity, as the little urchin 
who tells you the population of the most noted 
cities in the land of his birth, and the principal 
productions of the soil, as much as he knows of 
the bearing which these things have upon nation- 
al prosperity and growth. Question a Sunday 
school pupil upon the subjects he has studied, 
and he gives you answers as punctually and pre- 
cisely as the hands upon your watch note the 
time of the day, but it is also as mechanically and 
coldly. A simple story, which | have heard nar- 
rated, will illustrate this view. A little girl was 
catechised upon the subject of future punishment. 
I will give the questions and answers. 

Is there not a dreadful place of torment in the 
other world, called Hell ? 

Yes, Sir. 

Must not all sinners go to that place ? 

Yes, Sir: 

Are you not a sinner ? 

Yes, Sir. 

Will not you, then, be obliged to go to Hell ? 

Yes, Sir. 

The little girl answers yes to every question 
proposed, She understands the subject only as a 
matter of Janguage. She has yielded her faith 
to statements she cannot understand. To every 
question, therefore, she gives a cold, assenting, 
unintelligent reply. Happy, indeed, that it 7s un- 
intelligent, when an attempt is made to unveil 
the flashes of that burning pit which human im- 
agination hath sunk low in the depths of the fu- 
ture world. But not happy is this idiotic reply 
when the discourse touches upon the spiritual 
glory of Christianity and the eternal realities of 
that future world. 

Certainly, then, we cannot secure to our in- 
struction that so valuable trait of true simplicity, 
by simply fillimg the young mind with the names 
and dates, and outward facts of the religion we 
profess. If this mode of teaching be requisite 
to simplicity, the quality is not worthy our desire 
and search. 

I remark, again, that our possession of this true 
simplicity of instruction is not tested by the fact, 
that the child is able to express clearly in words 
all the thoughts which it has been our labor to 
communicate to his mind. This fact shows 
merely that we have confined ourselves to the 
topics which are perfectly within the compass of 
his understanding. It proves that we have not 
touched the lofty, the solemn, the intensely excit- 
ing themes which our religion presents. ‘To treat 
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these themes, and treat them with simplicity and 
effect, manifests a power, fidelity, and skill, wor- 
thy indeed of praise. A company of warm 
hearted fellow christians of mature age cannot in 
words, communicate to each other all the thoughts 
and feelings, which, they mutually, and some- 
times unconsciously, excite in each other’s hearts. 
For a stronger reason, among children, who can- 
not possess an equal power of language with their 
elders, we must expect a right course of instruc- 
tion to end in a similar result. We wish the 
child to have experiences of soul whose wonders 
he cannot describe. We wish to excite within 
him feelings and thoughts which transcend the 
power of language, which no movement or ex- 
pression of the outward frame can compass. 
We are told of the Philosophy and Poetry that 
are unwritten. And is there not a religion of in- 
ward experience which pen has not traced, which 
tone has not uttered, which all the silent elo- 
quence and heavenly aspect of the face have not 
conveyed? In general, the outward sign can 
lead us to the inward soul. But, while all the 
nobler passages of mental history can be but 
faintly written on an outward page, there are con- 
ceptions and emotions from which these signs fall 
back powerless and without life. If, then, we 
expect truly to finish our work, we must strive, 
through the power of a creative sympathy, to aid 
the birth of thoughts within him which he can- 
not orally express to our own minds. We shall 
not in the way already described, content our- 
selves with disclosing to his view the superficial 
aspect of Christianity. We shall unfold its spir- 
itual character to the inward, just opening, yet 
fresh and piercing eye of his soul. The founda- 
tions of Faith lie deep within him. It is our 
business to make revelation of them to his own 
mind. Religion deals with the Infinite, the Per- 
fect. It speaks words within that cannot be ut- 
tered with the voice. Its hand draws aside the 
veil that has concealed ineffable glory. It can be 
fully possessed no more by ourselves than by the 
child. We must pour into his mind thoughts re- 
lating to his higher nature with a trusting spirit. 
We must have faith in our power to awaken and 
cherish his faith. We must believe though we 
have not seen, and not insist on “putting our 
hands into the print of the nails,’ when, often- 
times, from the nature of the case, this cannot be 
done. We must find religion in the child’s own 
heart. It is not so much a foreign substance to 
be administered as an inward principle to be de- 
veloped. It is not, so far as it is outward, a med- 
icine, but food. 

Holding these views respecting that simplicity 
of instruction, of whose importance we are so 
often admonished, we are able to see the fallacy 
of that quite common opinion that to give simple 
instruction to a child is itself a very siinple thing. 
{ regard this opinion as springing from false no- 
tions as to what simplicity of instruction is. All 
great ends are simple ones ; and it would be sin- 
gular indeed, if the most important objects could 
be secured by the feeblest endeavors. It is not 
so. The simplest results oftentimes require for 
their production the use of most various and 
complicated means, Look through all the de- 
partments of mechanical art. Forces multiplied 
upon, or resisting, other forces, diverted from the 
direct line, and made almost to turn back upon 
themselves, borne round in spirals or in circles, 
ascending or descending, pressing out from the 
centre or acting in from the surface ; all the forces 
employed, thus seemingly perplexed and tortured 
among themselves, when no sign of order can be 
seen in the irregularities, and apparently no pos- 
sible good can come from their tangled involu- 
tions, do still end in some wonderfully, simple, 
practical result. And so that object in the child’s 


mind, which we aim to accomplish, simple though 
it be, may require for its most speedy and effect- 
ual accomplishment a great variety in our modes 
of operation. The mind of the child is a mova- 
ble, and a perpetually moving thing. And we 
must move with it, we must conform to every 
new position it assumes, or it is out of our reach. 
We can no more fix it to one spot, than we can 
nail to our table a minute globule of quicksilver. 
It is glancing from earth to heaven, and from hea- 
ven to earth, and we must follow its eye, for we 
must see what it sees, if we would understand 
what it thinks and feels. Waked from the sleep 
of Eternity, it stands a living, breathing thing mid 
the magnificence of a boundless creation. 'Thou- 
sands of sensations crowd upon it from all sides, 
fillmg its mind with materials that may be 
wrought into new and nobler forms, when its 
higher powers shall be developed. Now, if we 
would act to some purpose, we must see what ob- 
jects strike upon its fancy or its heart. Those 
objects we must wrap about and about with reli- 
gious associations. If we thus take care that 
every object, that is impressive, should be in the 
noblest sense instructive to the child’s mind, as it 
grows up, the world will be continually suggest- 
ing to it thoughts of that spiritual goodness and 
power which lie within and beyond itself. The 
universe will come to be, not the veil, but the ex- 
pression of the Creator’s glory. It will be, not 
the dead wall shutting out from man the kind 
voice of his great Parent, but the sonorous medi- 
um through which that voice forever freely 
breathes the music of love. But, to the accom- 
plishment of this end, we must, with a continu- 
al, studied, laborious, care, adapt our mind and 
movements to the mind and movements of the 
child. We must not insist that the child be im- 
pressed with the very object that most deeply 
impresses us. If we do we shall balk our own 
selves. The young mind is just opened to an 
endless confusion of beauty and glory. If we 
company with it wherever it may choose to run, 
in. the gladness and freedom of new-born im- 
pulse, we may bind it as with the power of a 
charm to all high and holy thoughts ; for beyond 
creation the child cannot wander, and any part 
of creation in which it becomes interested may 
be made to suggest these same high and holy 
thoughts. But, the moment we force the child 
into a path of our own choosing, the spell is bro- 
ken. “The visions are all fled.’ The forms, 
that before glowed with life, and sparkled with 
beauty, are turned to marble, The child is not 
moved by our eloquence, because that interest of 
its own, which is essential to our success, has 
vanished. Every thing has become dim and 
pale to the look of indifference, or is clothed with 
sickly hues to the eye of disgust. If we would 
succeed, we must be content to let the child wor- 
ship at its own chosen shrine, and to aid its wor- 
ship there ; and not drag it away to another tem- 
ple of our selection, though, to our wide-embrac- 
ing visions, this temple do swell up in more mas- 
sive grandeur. We must let the child worship 
at its own shrine, whether this shrine be the 
whole breadth of earth and ocean, or the gaily 
painted wings of a butterfly. At the latter as 
well as the former he may look with wondering 
adoration. Wherever he may pitch his tent and 
raise his altar there let us with him bow down 
before God. But thus to follow, thus to conform 
to, thus to sympathise with, the child, thus with 
his, to let our hearts leap up “when he beholds 
a rainbow in the sky,” thus thoroughly to under- 
stand all the sports and motions of his mind, and 
use them to his own profit, implies a skill which 
can be the result only of the deepest and most 
persevering study, as well as of the truest love 
for the work. 


Other, and, perhaps, more appropriate illustra- 
tions might be given to show that, though our in- 
structions to children should be marked by sim- 
plicity it is still no simple thing to make these 
instructions judicious and effectual, In fact the 
simplicity is more properly regarded as being in 
the end, than as being in the means. We must 
continually fix our eye on the termination of our 
course, though we have to pursue a winding path 
to reach it. Consistency of purpose can often 
be preserved only by the greatest variety of plan. 

Let me addasingle remark more, which is 
naturally suggested by the idea just expressed. 
There is a simplicity, to which the teacher 
should not, for a moment, allow himself to be a 
stranger. It is simplicity of moral purpose. 
Let him cherish in his heart a simple earnest de- 
sire to do the child good. Without so doing, he 
cannot be honest either to others or to his own 
soul. And this desire will give him a sagacity 
which nothing else can supply. From this sim- 
plicity of desire will flow every variety of effort 
to which there is a promise of success. It will 
continually search out and suggest new plans and 
modes of action, and will skilfully discern the 
operation, or detect the failure, of those already 
in use. Itself simple and indivisible, it will 
glance with lightning speed in every direction, and 
find help in every quarter from which help can 
be drawn. It will prompt the intellect to make 
continual search for new instruments with which 
to further the object in view. It will engage all 
the mental powers in the promotion of the same 
great design, and make them all obedient to itself, 
that is, to conscience their rightful head. And 
thus, the very means, which the teacher uses for 
the salvation of another’s soul, shall most assur- 
edly save his own. C. A. B. 
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[From the letters of Rev. 8, Tracy, Missionary at Singapore, 
in the Vermont Chronicle } 


CHINESE MANNERS, 


Sept. 15. The following gives some notion of 
the strange variety of people to be found at Sin- 
gapore: 

“JT sit in a room facing a long straight street, 
which runs parallel with the sea-beach at about 
a quarter of a mile from it. Between the street 
and the sea the space is occupied by the stores, 
shops and dwellings of the Chinese and some 
other merchants and mechanics. Before me is 
a hill covered with shrubbery, with half a dozen 
scattered trees. Between me and the hill are 
several houses made of poles, some large and 
some small, and covered with a kind of palm 
leaves, which have become brown, so that they 
look much as if covered with old straw. The 
space not occupied by these is mostly covered 
with deep mud, and water in a few places. Peo- 
ple are continually passing the street before me. 
from early dawn till late at night. I will now 
look out, and describe the appearance of such 
individuals among them as I may happen to see 
first, except that I shall not describe the same ap- 
pearance more than once. 

“ My eye fixes first upon a Chinese ef the la- 
boring class. His head wears a hat, such as 
might be made of willow rods, and unbraided 
straw woyen in among them, Its rim is about 
two feet in diameter; above the head it rises like 
a low, fast-tapering cone, toa point. His hair 
hangs in a braid over his jacket, which is of dir- 
ty brown cloth and open before, leaving his body 
half naked. He wears also a bluish garment re- 
sembling the pantaloons of Europeans, but very 
Jarge and reaching but little below his knees. 
He is well dressed for a man of his class. He is 
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little darker in complexion than some sunburnt 
Americans. 

“And now I seea Kling man. He has a red 
handkerchief loosely thrown over his head ; and 
around his waist a white cloth probably four or 
five yards long, which is wound round him, pass- 
ed between his legs, and the ends spread like an 
apron before him. This is his whole dress; and 
except that it is clean, which is a rare thing, it is 
like the dress of hundreds passing daily. He is 
tall and slim, and his complexion approaches in 
darkness that of the negro; but his features are 
much more like a European’s. 


«“ Next comes a soldier—a sepoy from Hindos- 
tan, like the Kling man, tall and dark. His dress 
consists of a large leather cap, a red coat with 
white trimmings, buttoned close round his body, 
black pantaloons, too small for comfort, and a 
pair of sandals, with thick bottoms, and straps of 
leather passing over his feet to keep them from 
falling off. His bayonet hangs at his side. 


“T now see a Malay. He has an old reddish 
handkerchief wrapped about his head, a new 
bright-red one thrown over his shoulder, a pair 
of very short breeches, and a checkered cloth of 
red and blue round his waist and over the 
breeches. His complexion is like that of the In- 
dians of America, and also his features in some 
degree. He is of the middling height and well 
built. 


“The next person I notice is a little Chinese 
girl, about eight years old; her only dress is a 
cloth the ends of which are sewed together, and 
which surrounds the lower part of the body and 
descends to the feet. By doubling it close around 
her, and putting the folded part between the oth- 
er and her body, she contrives to keep it in its 
place. She may be seen most of the day playing 
in the sun, which shines very hot here, her hair 
dangling over her face, and none seeming to care 
much about her. 


“On looking out again, I see a man who steps 
along lightly under the shade of a Chinese um- 
» brella, and is well dressed. He has a silk cloth 
handkerchief wrapped several times round his 
head, making what is called, by some, a turban ; 
his pantaloons are of good length and of light 
calico; above them he has a garment resembling 
along shirt, and over it a loose flowing frock, 
open before, and very white and clean. His feet 
are bare. He is, I think, a Kling merchant, and 
his complexion is considerably lighter than that 
of the Kling man first mentioned. 

“ My next look presents a convict, a native of 
Bengal. His dress consists only of a piece of 
eloth around the middle, and another round his 
head, both dirty in the extreme. He carries on 
his head a bundle of sticks, which he collected 
where he has been at work, probably on the pub- 
lic road. I see scores of these poor wretches 
every day; and sometimes large companies pass- 
ing, with their chains clanking as they walk, 
make my heart sad at the thought of the evils 
men bring upon themselves by their sins. 

“Now I see a Chinese, with no clothing ex- 
cept'a pair of very short breeches, reaching half 
way to his knees. He carries, on the ends of a 
piece of bamboo across his shoulder, two large 
tubs of water, each containing six gallons. In 
this way all the water used for drink and cook- 
ing in Singapore is brought from wells at the 
distance, on an average, of 80 or 100 rods at 
least. This Chinese is a sturdy fellow, as most 
of his countrymen here are. They sell the wa- 
ter at a profit of less than a cent a tub, and 
bring only ten or twelve pair of tubs in a day. 
I frequently see a parcel of idle fellows sprawl- 
ing upon a bench, with no dress but such as this 
man wears. 


“ A Javanese is passing now. He wears a 
turban, of several yards of white cloth, with col- 
ored border, round his head, a pair of large, 
loose, white pantaloons, a large gown of bluish 
white, and a large white frock or robe flows 
loosely over the whole. The arms of his frock 
are so long as to reach some distance beyond the 
ends of his fingers. He carries an umbrella. 
He is rather short, but well built, and his com- 
plexion is not very dark.—Another now passing 
has a robe of bright red color. 

“[ next see a young man, carrying an um- 
brella, with a large turban of calico on his head, 
a close jacket of the same material,.a pair of 
white pantaloons or drawers, a white frock, and 
a pair of shoes on his toes. These are the prin- 
cipal peculiarity in his dress. They extend 
probably six or eight inches, at least, beyond his 
toes, and leave an inch or two of his heel behind 
them, so that almost his whole foot is uncovered. 
The upper leather is of a bright yellow, and 
about five inches broad. The fore part turns up, 
and after rising to the height of three or four 
inches, curls over backward and comes to a 
point. He is probably a clerk in some mer- 
chant’s shop, and anative of Hindostan. 


“T will now change my course, and describe 
from memory the appearance of persons often 
seen here; for it rains so that none are passing, 
and 1 have a little time to spend in finishing my 
letter. 


I frequently see an aged man pass my door, 
with a white turban, a frock, and a long white 
cloth wound round his waist, and descending on 
the outer side of each leg, so as to cover it down 
to the ancle, while the inside is almost wholly ex- 
posed to the free access of the air. His shoes 
are like those just described. He is tall and slim, 
swarthy complexioned, has a long white beard, 
and, on the whole, combines as much of the 
grave and venerable with the ridiculous as can 
well be done. 

«[ sometimes see a son of Ishmael, or, to go 
back a step farther, of Abraham, i. e. an Arabian, 
going by. His dress resembles that of the Java- 
nese ; but his person is much superior. Indeed 
he yields perhaps to no one who visits this or 
even any place, in dignity of person and deport- 
ment. 


“T often see children running by without a rag 
of clothing about them, and many others with 
only a small piece of cloth on the fore part of the 
body. Women sometimes go by my room cloth- 
ed only with a single piece of dirty brown cloth, 
which covers them from the arms downward, as 
far as its breadth permits, and carry a child 
astride the hip. This seems to be done very con- 
veniently, awkward as the position seems to us. 
Women, however, are generally better dressed, 
though not according to our sense of decency. 
I have seen few who wore shoes of any kind, 
and none who had anything better than wooden 
ones, which merely serve to keep the feet from 
the ground. 


“ Another variety of dress is a union of the 
European and native, used by the Portuguese; 
usually very filthy and disgusting. Another is 
the Arminian, which is like ours, save that the 
coat, &c., are exchanged for a frock, usually 
white, which descends a little below the middle, 
and a girdle. 

«I have given you but a few of the many dif- 
ferent dresses used here. I think the next doz- 
en or two would be nearly as various and strange. 
But these are sufficient to give you some idea of 
the strange assemblage of people around me. 
Their food, occupations, habits, &c., are nearly 
as various as their dress.” 
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A MOVEMENT BACKWARDS,.—1 Jonn v. 7, 8. 


We know not when we have met with anything, 


which has occasioned us more surprise, than the attempt 
made in the “ Literary and Theological Review,’ for 
March last, to defend the genuineness of the passage 
relating to the three heavenly witnesses, 1 John, v. 7,8, 
That among the multitudes of writers in this age of 
crude and hasty composition, one should be found igno- 
rant or wrongheaded enough to produce an article so 
perfectly absurd, does not astonish us. What surprises 
us is, that so exceptionable a piece should he admitted 
into a work, which makes any pretensions to theological 
learning. We know not what sort of reputation the 
“Literary and Theological Review” enjoys in the ortho- 
dox community, but as it appears with the names of two 
Presidents of Colleges, and six Professors of theological 
Seminaries, including those at Princeton and Andover, 
with the name of the late President of the latter, on 
its cover, as endorsers, and numbers among its contribu- 
tors several gentlemen of high standing in our orthodox 
institutions, we suppose that we are authorized to regard 
it as, in some sort, an accredited organ of the party. ‘That 
an article of the character of that referred to, should find 
a place in a journal so recommended, we say occasions us 
uo little surprise. We feel, too, exceedingly mortified at 
the circumstance, for we are unwilling that the reputa- 
tion of our country for biblical learning should suffer, as 
it must if—we say not our leading theological jour- 
nals, but—any periodical in the least repute among us, 
is made the vehicle of such wretched argument and 
criticism. 

The writer begins by stating the “ opinions,” as he 
says, “ of some of the learned critics upon the passage.” 
He gives but seven names, and the selection is curious 
enough: Knapp, who supposes the passage is “without 
doubt spurious,” and Rosenmuller, who too rejects it ; 
then “ Mr Scott,’ who says the controversy about it is, in 
his opinion, ‘not likely to be determined ;”’ “Mr Henry,” 
who says that there are “some rational surmises which 
seem to support the present text and reading;” “the 
Bishop of St Davids,” by whom we suppose he intends 
Dr Thomas Burgess, who, by the way, was translated to 
the See of Salisbury as long ago as 1825, and who has 
written to prove its authenticity ; “‘Mr Nolan (an English 
Divine),” as he tells us, and “ Mr Grier ;’ who he is, 
he does not inform us. This is his selection from the 
list of “ learned critics” who have expressed an opinion 
on the subject,—a list which embraces the names of 
Erasmus, in his two first editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment, Sandius, Father Simon, Emlyn, Benson, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Lowth, Bowyer, Porson, Middleton, author of 
the work on the Greek article, Michaelis, Semler, Gries- 
bach, Herbert Marsh, Newcome, Dr Adam Clarke, and 
others, all of whom haverejected the passage as spurious ! 
The object of the writer (who, as we learn from the 
table of contents prefixed to the number, is the Rev. 
«Wm. W. Hunt, Amherst, Mass.”’”) in enumerating 
names, is to show that in regard to the genuineness of 
the passage, there are “ contradictory opinions.” Now 
write the names in the list just given, adding those of 
Knapp and Rosenmuller, against those of Mr Scott, Mr 
Henry, the bishop of St Davids, Mr Nolan, and Mr Grier, 
—if the authority of “learned critics” is to decide the 
question, we think the controversy must be very nearly 
atan end. Bishop Lowth, a Trinitarian, as are most of 
those on the list given, observes—* We have some wran- 
y, sworn to follow their master, who are 
prepared to defend anything, however absurd, should 
there be occasion. But I believe there is no one among 
us, in the least degree conversant with sacred criticism, 
and having the use of his understanding, who would be 
willing to defend the genuineness of 1 John,v. 7.” We 
leave Mr Huntto settle the controversy with the learned 
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bishop, and proceed to notice two or three of his asser- 
tions and arguments. , 

Mr Hunt says that the phrase “in earth,’’ in verse 8th, 
is “ generaJly allowed to be genuine’’! This is not true. 
The words make and always have made part of the 
disputed passage. They are “as spurious,” says Mi- 
chaelis, as the words “in heaven,’ with which the pas- 
sage commences: and as such, are rejected by Griesbach, 


and the rest, including, according to Mr Hunt's own j 


statement, Dr Knapp himself. 

“ If,” says Mr Hunt, “ there are no Greek manuscripts, 
but one, [two] for the verse, after the end of the third 
century, there are no Greek manuscripts against, before 
that period.” And fora very good reason ; there are no 
such manuscripts in existence. But of all the Greek man- 
uscripts we possess, writlen before the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century, not one contains it; itis not found in 
any of the ancient versions; it is not quoted by any of 
the Greek fathers, though to prove the doctrine of the 
Trinity they quote the words immediately preceding and 
following it; mor by any of the early Latin fathers, 
though the subject about which they treat would have 
naturally led them to appeal to its authority, had it existed 
in the copies of the New Testament then in use; and, it 
is wanting in several of the earlier manuscripts of the 
Vulgate. Bot all this,says Mr Hunt, is mere “ nega- 
tive’’ evidence, ‘ simply a want of evidence in its favor’’! 
‘To so gross an abuse of language, we shall make no reply. 

Again, Mr Hunt says, the passage ‘ is found in all the 
printed editions of the Greek Testament.’’ What is the 
man thinking of? Why, it is not found in the two first 
editions of Erasmus, and was inserted in his third only 
on the authority of a Greek manuscript, which he had 
never seen, and no older than the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, and consequently of little or no critical value. 
It is not found in the editions of Aldus, of Gerbelius, of 
Colinwus, and some others we could name. We may 
add, itis not found in any of tlre editions of Luther's 
German version published during his life time. 

We greatly marvel at another assertion of Mr Hunt. 
He tells us that the reading (1 Timothy, ili. 16), ‘* God 
manifest in the flesh,’’ is ‘ now established by incon- 
testable evidence” ! What this evidence is, and when it 
was discovered, he does not condescend to inform us, 
and we suspect that our readers, after the specimens we 
have given of his learning and accuracy, will ask for 
some other proof of the geuuineness of the reading than 
his unsupported assertion. 

Other affirmations and arguments of an equally extiaor- 
dinary character occur in the piece, which it is unneces- 
sary to notice. In truth, we are utterly at a Joss to con- 
ceive by what process any writer could contrive to bring 
together in the small compass of less than eight octavo 
pages, such a mass of misstatements, blunders and illogical, 
shallow and absurd reasoning. His last and crowning ar- 
gument is, that by admitting a verse of the bible “ here 
we impair the credit of the 
whole as a book of divine authority. ‘* The public confi- 
dence,” lie says, “is shaken, and infidelity is encouraged.” 


and there to be spurious,” 


This is a sad mistake. Itis this very process of defending 
what is indefensible, and contending fur thatas true which 
every one knows to be false, which gives advantage to 
infidelity. Mr Hunt came into the world a century or 
two too late. ‘he system of pious frands,” which his 
language, used inadvertently we hope, seems to recom- 
mend, will no longer do. The public are not at this 
time of day to be cajoled in this manner. We have too 
much respect for human nature to believe that any cause 
can gain permanently by deception and trick. 

That various readings, to the number at least of a 
hundred and thirty thousand, as is computed, exist, very 
few of them however materially affecting the sense, 
there is no denying, but so far from shaking the credit of 
the whole, they afford us the means of ascertaining the 
true text to a degree of exactness, which would have 
been wholly unattainable without them. ‘It has been 
the common sense of men of letters,’”’ says the celebrated 
critic Bentley, ‘‘ that numbers of manuscripts do not make 


atext precarious, but are useful, nay necessary, to its 
establishment and certainty.” We know that it was 
objected to Dr Mill, that he had been laboring thirty 
years only “to prove the text of Scripture precarious.” 
But we had supposed that the futility of the objection 
had been often enough pointed out. We really did not 
expect to bear it repeated, in the present advanced state 
of biblical criticism, in any periodical patronized by 
Presidents and Professors of Theological Seminaries. 
“Dr Mill,” says the critic just quoted, “did not make 
and coin’’ his thirty thousand various readings ; “ he only 


” 


exhibited them to our yiew.’’ So we say now. Griesbach 
and others, the result of whose labors according to Mr 
Hunt bodes so much ill, did-not make the one hundred 
and thirty thousand, if that be the number, at present 
There they are. Mr Hunt may deny that 
they exist; he may as well deny that the sun shines at 
noon day, because some person, who has the misfor- 
tune to be blind, or who chooses to put a bandage over 
his eyes, cannot discern its beams. 

With regard to 1 John, v. 7,8, Griesbach, a Trinita- 
rian, says he could adduce siz hundred of the most futile 
and universally rejected readings, which can be defended 


ascertained. 


by more numerous and valid testimonies and arguments 
than this passage. ‘We are unspealzably ashamed,” 
says a writer in the Eclectic Review, an orthodox 
publication, “ that any modern divines should have fought 
for the retention of a passage so indisputably spurious.” 
But we live in a strange world, and ought to learn, we 
suppose, to be surprised at nothing, not even with an 
attempt to revive the policy of the dark ages. 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE WEST. 


We have already noticed the proposals for publishing 
a new religious periodical in Cincinnati, to be entitled 
the Western Examiner, and partly devoted to the promo- 
tion of a better theology in the West. We are happy 
to learn that the plan has met with general favor in this 
vicinity, and we hope it will be sustained by an efficient 
subscription. The following letter, which we have just 
received from an esteemed correspondent in Kentucky, 
contains some further information on the subject, and 
will be read with interest, on account of the views 
which it presents, touching the state of religion in that 
section of the country. 


Louisvituer, Ky. Aprit 4, 1835. 

* * * T received, some time since, a letter from your 
publisher, requesting occasional communications with 
respect to the state of religion in this quarter. I shall 
be happy to send from time to time such intelligence as 
may be interesting on this subject. Everything about 
the West is intensely interesting—its religious condi- 
We are all in a ferment, 
a perpetual boiling up and over—we overturn, and 
overturn, and overturn—nothing is stable, nothing fixed. 
Yet in the midst of this hubbub and confusion, glimpses 
of a brighter day appear. Twilight streaks redden the 
firmament. The community is gradually settling down 
into a system of opinions, which, [ venture to predict, 
will be rational without coldness—liberal without indif- 
ference—spiritual and fervent without fanaticism. 

For this state of things we look; at present we have 
enough of bigotry, of coldness, and of scepticism. But 
who studies the character of the Western people, must 
see that they will have an intelligent and liberal faith, 
and a warm one too. They want something which will 
fill their hearts; they are no “ half way covenant’’ peo- 
ple ; as Mr Pierpont said (I think) in my pulpit, “‘ there 
are no two ways about them.” 


tion and prospects deeply so. 


How much Eastern Unitarianism is to do in this work 
is yet a problem. Those who have come out from New 
England have felt, among the hardest of the wanderer’s 
trials, the inability to worship the God of their fathers 


in the way which men call heresy. In some half a 


dozen places, where they felt themselves strong enough, 


or hoped they might become so, they have labored to 


establish churches. Naturally, they looked back to the 


East for sympathy and aid. I am sorry to say, that of 
the latter they have found almost nothing, of the former 
very little. 
sionary spitit among our body. The idea prevails, and 
is much enlarged upon, that Truth is mighty and 
must prevail—whether it be preached or not—sent 
abroad or kept at home—whether men hear or whether 


There is not much of the so-called Mis- 


they forbear. It is sometimes forgotten that Truth is 


only mighty as it makes men mighty, by its gifts of 
devotion, courage and strength. 


Then, too, we do not want to be sectarian. We do 
not want to send Missionaries abroad to preach Chris- 
tianity, lest they should happen to preach our doctrines 
and build up ou seet. This is being so upright, as to 
lean backwards. Cases have been known, m which 
members of Unitarian Churches, who have subscribed 
freely to Episcopalian, Calvinistic, Methodist societies, 
have declined assisting a sister church at a distance— 
for fear of sectarianism. 


All this is rather discouraging to those of us in the 
West who, debarred from all religious sympathies here , 
desire to keep up a kindly and grateful intercourse with 
those of the same household in the land of our fathers. 
We look forward but a few years to a time, in which 
every dollar expended by New England-to promote 
intellectual and religious instruction in this valley, wil? 
be repaid to her an hundred fold, if it tends to direct the 
immense power of these then mighty states to the 
preservation of union, on a basis of mutual sympathy. 


For this purpose, among others, some’ half a dozen of 
us are attempting to establish a monthly periodical, of 
which we shall soon send to you the first number. We 
are few, and far between; we cannot do much; but 
something we can do, and that something, with God’s 
help, we will do. Cheer us, brethren! Let us hear 
your voices from afar,—not intimating doubts, and sug- 
gesting difficulties, but strengthening us with those 
hopes and mighty truths, which we all need to be fre- 
quently reminded of, and without which the strongest 
hearts will sink. 

Mr E. of St Louis will soon be with you; he has 
been doing a good winter’s work at St Louis. The 
foundation of a society has been laid—it has been long 
needed and prayed for. Now, that some thirty or forty 
individuals have bought a piece of ground and collected 
some funds to build their little temple, shall they receive 
any help from New England or not? Some say that 
they will get nothing in Boston—that a prejudice ex- 
ists against doing anything for new societies or feeble 
churches: [ dare say that such an opinion does prevail, 
and is justly founded against most enterprises of the 
kind. But the present case is a peculiar one, and such 
reasons I doubt not will be offered as will make it an 
exception to every general rule. That Boston is always 
forward in every good work we can bear record, as 
Paul did of Corinth. Let a fire, or a famine, or a 
plague, light on any part of earth’s surface, and her 
‘Christian Philanthropy spreads wide her arms, and 
sends forth her white winged vessels, bearing comfort 
andaid. Therefore J believe that if it can be shown to 
be a right thing that these distant brethren should be 
aided—to their power, yea, and beyond their power, 
will your churches be found ready. And that this can 
be shown I have no doubt 


Alexander Campbell of Virginia preached in my pul- 
pit yesterday morning. The whole country flocked 
together from far and wide, and crowded the house ; 
and hundreds went away, who could not getin. He 
preached certainly with great power, and I think with 
great truth. He has hold of the right sort of ideas. 
He is a true reformer—opposing the narrow spirit of 
party, and advancing the cause of liberty and peace. 
He tells me that he is to visit Boston this summer. 

Yours truly, Jaks 


* * We hope that we shall hear soon from other cor- 
respondents at the West and South. 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


CHURCH REFORM IN ENGLAND. 

We have received through the kindness of a friend, 
some documents giving an account of a society recently 
established in Manchester, England, for the purpose of 
promoting the Reformation of the Established Church. 
Some idea may be furmed of its character, from the fol- 


lowing extracts from its Constitution. 


I. The Objects of the Society —The object of this As- 
sociation is to engage all the Christian people and faith- 
ful ministers of the British churches in a combined and 
systematic effort to effect a thorough, scriptural reform 
of the church, and ultimately a more extensive diffusion 
of the gospel; and for this purpose, the Association shall 
maintain the following leading principles : 

1. That the faith of the gospel, by which men are 
“washed and sanctified and justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God,” is the divine 
and indissoluble bond of unity among Christians, on 
which alone they are entitled to hold communion and 
by which they are Jaid under the strongest obligations 
to co-operate in the service of the Redeemer. Matt. 
xxviii. 19—Lph. iv. 4, 6—John xvii. 20, 21, &c. 

2. Thai in this co-operation each retains the unfettered 
exercise of his indefeasible right of private judgment, to 
examine thoroughly for himself every doctrine proposed 
for his belief, to maintain according to his conviction the 
whole truth, and by speaking it in love, to labor to re- 
move every thing which is erroneous in the faith, or 
faulty in the practice of his own or other communions. 
1 Thess. v. 2i—Eph. iv. 15—Acts xx 27. - 

3. That the communicants of each church or congre- 
gation haye a scriptural and inalienable might to elect 
their own ministers and other office-bearers, to the entire 
abolition of all civil patronage. Acts i. 23, vi. 3—6, 
xiv. 23. 

4. 'That the ordinance of the Lord respecting the pro- 
vision for the clergy, shall be maintained to the total 
abolition of all legal and compulsory exactions in support 
of the gospel. Matt. x. 10—1 Cor. ix. 14d—Gal. vi. 6. 

5. These two last principles involve, in detail, the 
separation of Church and State, and on this question the 
Society shall maintain that the Church of Christ is a 
kingdom distinct from and independent of the kingdoms 
ofthis world, having the Lord Jesus its sole Lawgiver, 
Head, and King—the Bible (or rather the New 'Vesta- 
ment) its statute book—the scriptural officers, chosen by 
the people, its executive government—and carefully se- 
curing to all a trial by the church or congregation to 
which they severally belong; that is, by a jury of their 
brethren, before any member can be held guilty, excom- 
munieated, or otherwise deprived of Christian privilege. 
Matt. xxviii. 1J—Eph. i. 22—Deut. iv. 2—Matt. xv. 9— 
Rev. xxii. 18, 19—Heb. xiii. 17—Matt xviii. 17—1 Cor. 
v: 4, 5—2 Cor. ii. 6,7. ie 

6. Steadily maintaining these great principles, and 
carefully avoiding all minute and unprofitable contro- 
versy, the business of the society shall be to propagate its 
doctrines by sermons, lectures, discussions, publications, 
petitions to parliament, &c., and in conducting its oper- 

ations, it shall recognise, as churches of Christ, and seek 
co-operation with all denominations of Christians who 
truly profess the gospel, and do not deny to their mem- 
bers the scriptural right of private judgment, and with- 
out secking to withdraw members from such bodies, it 
shall labor in the generous spirit of the gospel, to prompt 
them all, each in his own place, to carry forward the 
good work of scriptural refurm, with the high and holy 
design of fulfilling the Redeemer’s prayer, that “ They 
all may be one, as thou Father art in me and I in thee, that 
the world may believe that thou hust sent me.” 


It appears, also, that a paper, entitled the Church Re- 
former, is to be published once a fortnight, in order to 


advocate the above principles, in a cheap and popular 
form. 


Mr Henry Emmons, of this city, has received an 
unanimous call from the first Congregational Society in 
Nashua, N. H., to settle as their pastor, which he has 
accepted, and will be ordained Wednesday, June 10th. 


Of BOORSa 
A Dialogue on Priesteraft. By a Lady. 
buryport: Thomas B. White. 1835. 

This is a well written dialogue, founded on facts, 
similar to many which are daily occurring. Its pur- 
pose is to shew the pernicious influence exerted by the 
faults of Christians on the ignorant and exposed. The 
title is somewhat ambiguous, but its propriety appears 
in the course of the dialogue, which illustrates some of 
the causes which lead the infidel to confound all reli- 
gion with priestcraft and deception. 


WOLVES 


New- 


SUMMART.: 


Tne Trav or Marrutas.— At the opening of the 
Court on Thursday, Mr Williams, counsel for Matthies, 
objected to proceeding with the trial, until the arrival 
of an important witness from New York, (Dr Torry.) 
The District Attorney opposed the postponement, and 
after a consultation between him and Mr Weston, it 
was arranged that the trial should proceed. The Clerk 
then proceeded to call the Jury, but owing to the fre- 
quent interruptions of Matthias, who could. not be re- 
strained from talking, he could not get on with calling 
the pannel. 

Judge Ruggles then remarked : —‘“ This certainly 
presents rather an embarrassing case to the Court, more 
particularly as it can inflict no penalty on the prisoner 
for the impropriety. To imprison him, would, in his 
case, be no penalty. If his conduct could be admitted 
as an evidence, he could not be tried at all; but it may 
be the conduct of an affected insanity, as much as of 
real,” 

A long and complicated colloquy here ensued, be- 
tween the respective counsel and the Court on the sub- 
ject of trying the prisoner on the charge for which he 
is indicted, or first trying the question of his insanity by 
an official inquest to be summoned immediately. In 
the meantime he was removed to his cell. The coun- 
sel for the prisoner objected to the inquest on his in- 
sanity, on the ground that many persons who had 
known him: many years, who could prove him insane, 
were absent. Mr Mitchel, one of his counsel, express- 
ed his full belief in his insanity, and said witnesses who 
had visited him lately could be collected in a short time, 
who would prove his insanity beyond any doubt. The 
Court therefore allowed a recess for an hour, and the 
sheriff was directed to summon a jury of inquest 

The Court resumed at noon, when the examination 
of witnesses commenced, to prove his insanity. The 
testimony was not concluded at the last accounts.— 
N. Y. Gazette. 


New Cuorcurs ty New Orteans.—We learn with 
much satisfaction, that several of the religious societies 
in this city are seriously turning their attention to the 
erection of more suitable houses for public worship than 
they have heretofore possessed. Besides the new Pres- 
byterian Church on Lafayette square, which promises 
soon to become an ornament to the fauxbourg St Mary, 
it is contemplated by the Episcopalians, to place an ele- 
gant edifice on the lot at the corner of Canal and Bour- 
bon streets, where the small church now stands ; by the 
Methodists to erect a large and commodious chapel in 
some central situation ; and by the Baptists to build a 
new chureh in conjunction with an academy for literary 
and scientific institutions —V. O. Observer. 

The stationary population of New Orleans is consid- 
ered at 60,000, besides an annual visitation of strangers 
for one half the year of 10,000. The whole number of 
Protestant places of worship are but five, and they will 
not contain but about 2700 people. The Catholics have 
three houses of worship, capable of containing 3500; so 
that out of a population of 60,000 residents and 10,000 
transient, only about 7000 are accommodated with places 
of worship.—Ch. Watchman. 


Tue Eriscopar Cuvrcu in Inrinois.—A Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Illinois has 
been recently held at Peoria, in that state. 

The most important transaction on this occasion was 
the adoption of the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That this convention do hereby appoint 
the Right Rev. PairanpEer Cuasz, D. D., a Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
to the Episcopate of Ilinois, and that he be and hereby 
is invited to remove into this diocese, and to assume 
Episcopal jurisdiction in the same.” , 

The Episcopal Recorder thinks this proceeding rather 
uncanonical, but hopes the object will be accomplished, 
and Bishop Chase inducted in due form.—Boston Rec. 


Hon. Turopore Fretinacuuysen.—We announce 
with peculiar satisfaction the unanimous election of the 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen to the important station 
of General Agent of the United Colonization Societies 
of Pennsylvania and New York. This office is designed 
to constitute him not only the Agentand chief Secretary 
of these Societies, but to submit to his special care the 
whole department of emigration; as also the founding 
and fostering of the colony or colonies of the Societies, 
the superintendence of their municipal, commercial and 
other regulations ; in a word, to bring his various and 
eminent endowments to aid, by his direct action in 
America, and his counsel in Africa, the establishment 
of new states, on American principles.—Col. Herald. 


Capacity or THE Stave.—A merchant of New Or- 
leans, of the name of Mitchell, purchased of General 
Hampton, one of his splendid plantations on the coast 
above the city; and with the plantation a number of the 
most likely slaves were sold. The first act of Mr 
Mitchell on taking possession of the property, was to 
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——- 
distribute small lots of land, to be worked separately by 
each slave, receiving from each a certain share of the 
products. ‘I'he slave's share is consigned to the master 
at New Orleans, and the proceeds are faithfully paid 
over, The consequences resulting from this plan are, 
that the slaves live much better, are more industrious, 
and better informed than on other'plantations; they 
also have been known to be able to loan Mr Mitchell 
several thousand dollars atatime. These facts furnish 
an unanswerable argument of the capacity of the colored 
population to do and take care of themselves as well as 
their white brethren.—Alleghany Trans. 


A New Suate.—A German paper contains the infor- 
mation, that some scattered tribes of Jews, who main- 
tained a sort of independence for a long time, about the 
southern coasts of Arabia, have been lately visited by 
Capt. Owen. He discovered that an Israelite, of the 
name of Mahomet Bin-Akel, has founded among them 
anew sovereignty, and raised himself to the rank of 
Sultan of Morbut and Dschoffar. By means of his 
wealth, he has purchased 2 thousand Nubians, whom he 
has formed into an army, and with this imposing force 
ue has conquered the whole coast from Feutar to Ganew 
and Hadramond.—Daily Advertiser. 


Epucation in E.negtanp.—A paper has been printed 
by order of the House of Commons, giving an account 
of all the sums of money granted in pursuance of an act 
passed in the session of 1833, in aid of the erection of 
schools in England. In March, 1834, the sums granted 
amounted to £5280. 14s. in aid of the sixtytwo schools 
containing 12,191 scholars, ina population of 402,045, 
and the undisposed applications before the Board 
amounted to the sum of £31,016, to meet which there 
only remained of the fund £11,719 6s. In* making se- 
lections, in order to dispose of their limited means, the 
Board granted to schoolsin connexion with the British 
and Foreign School Society, £4754, and to the national 
Society £7450, exceeding their funds by £484 14, At 
the same time, there were applications for suins amount- 
ing to £24,526, in favor of 236 new schools, calculated 
for the instruction of 55,168 scholars, and local and char- 
itable funds were subscribed in aid of them to the 
amount of £66,492, Gs. the operation of which would 
be amongst a population of 1,110,830. Under these cir- 
cumstances, tlhe Board recommended the application to 
Parliament for a further sui of £20,000 ; anda grant to 
that amount has been since voted. 


Not one in eight of the whole population of Edinburgh, 
according to Dr Chalmers, attend divine worship. He 
proposes erecting numerous additional, plain, cheap 
structures, for the operative classes. 


Frencu Mission 1n Sourn Arrica.—Mr Lemue, a 
French Missionary, at Motito, near Lattakoo, has pre- 
pared a map of an extensive tract of country in the inte- 
rior of South Africa, which he has explored himself, or 
respecting which he has obtained accurate information 
from ovher explorers. 


The Church of Rome, it is said, has appropriated 
$60,000 for the establishment of a Catholic Convent at 
Bertrand, Michigan. 


In the packet ship Utiea, from Havre, came passenger 
the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, of this country, who has been sev- 
eral years absent in Italy. 


Ecciestasticat.—Rev. David Peabody, of Lynn, has 
asked a dismission from his church and society. Rev. 
Parsons Cooke, of Ware Village, has received and ac 
cepted a call to settle over the Pleasant-street church 
and society of Portsmouth, N. H. Rev. Dr. Skinner, of 
Andover Theological Seminary, has been unanimously 
invited by the Laight-street church, in New York city, to 
become their pastor; Ur Cox, their former pastor, having 
accepted a professorship in the Theological Seminary, at 
Auburn, N.Y. ‘The Rev. Jolin A. Alvro, late of Fiteh- 
burg, was to be installed over the Shepard church and 
society, in Cambridge, last Wednesday.— Landmark. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr Barrett, Mr William Wood- 
bury, of Woburn, to Miss Catharine S. Farmer. 

In Brighton, by Rev. Mr Austin, Mr George Spar- 
hawk to Miss Mary 8. Jackson. 

In Stoughton, 14th inst. by Rev. Mr Huntoon, Sim- 
eon Tucker, jr. M. D. to Miss Sarah Manley. 

In Walpole, by Rev. Mr Storer, Mr Joseph 8S. 
Stearns, of Foxborough, to Miss Esther Page. 


IDES Ds 

In this city, on Sunday morning last, Mrs Olive 
White, 56. 

In Salem, Mrs Mary, wife of Mr Jacob Pike, 50. 

At St Jago de Cuba, March 20th, on board brig Te- 
nedos, of Boston, Samuel Kenrick, of Orleans, Ms. sea 
man, aged 20. His death was caused by a fall from the 
bowsprit, struck his head upon the wharf, and survived 
but ten hours. 
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[For the Boston Observer. } 
LAE, NEW. BOD Ys 
« But some will say, how are the dead raised up?—and with 
what body do they come?” 
When to the common fate of man is given 
The perfect form of one long known and dear, 
When the departing spirit flies to heaven, 
And o’er the clay is dropt the bitter tear— 
We mark the holy spot—the marble rear, 
And turning from the consecrated sod 
To where the doctrines of our faith appear, 
We leave the destiny of the soul to God, 
To the long fellowship with dust, the body here. 


When the firet pangs of bitter grief are o'er, 
And hope begins its brighter charms to weave, 
Fixed on his word who all our sorrows bore— 
Whose promise stands, “Again the dead shall live” — 
That hope we trust, no more our loss we grieve, 
The tears are dried, joy follows on to pain, 
His promise to the sister we believe, 
Which said, “ Thy brother shall arise again,” 
And faith illumes the hour when we the lost receive. 


But gloomy doubts within the mind will rise, 
And faith may fulter at the distant day ; 
While that loved object in earth’s bosom lies, 
Ages on ages are to roll away. 
That dust, commingled with earth's viler clay, 
Will rise above the surface of the plain, 
And on the viewless air unwilling may 
Be scattered o’er the busy walks of gain ;— 

How then shall it be raised upon the judgment day ? 


Who shall collect the dissipated dust, 
When at the trumpet’s sound the dead shall rise, 
When earth and ocean shall resign their trust, 
To meet the coming Saviour in the skies ? 
Shall then the form familiar to our eyes 
Receive the spirit ?—Will it dwell again 
In the same body which before us lies ! 
We know it is impossible with men— 
We ask if God will raise it, as on earth it dies? 


Nor this alone disturbs the doubting mind ;— 
That body, which the fingers of decay 
Have once controlled, which in disease has pined, 
And on the bed of death enfeebled lay, 
Torn by the pangs which friendship could not stay, 
Will not be worthy when the soul returns ; 
Such must again corruption’s call obey, 
Again must be the tribute of the worms. 
liow then shall it be raised upon the judgment day ? 


When to the fruitful bosom of the plain— 
If nature’s teachings you attentive heed— 
Be it of wheat or of some other grain— 
The husbandman commits the precious seed, 
The body which shall be, is not indeed 
The self-same body which he now has sown— 
The blade, the ear, the fruit which shall succeed, 
Are now the bare and single seed alone. 
How then, when this is buried, does the change proceed? 


Within the earth that kernel long shall lie ; 

Ere it be quickened to assume a suit 

Of verdure—its new body—it shall die; 

The folds which wrap the precious germ and root 

Must all decay, that they may them recruit. 

And when the issues of its death arise, 

We then discern the texture of the shoot, 

And much we wonder, that the seed which dies 
Lives and revives again, and bears its proper fruit. 


God, too, has sown the earth with other seed— 
The dying fabrics which we now do wear ; 
And when from their decay the soul is freed, 
And in another form shall reappear, 

He will a fitting tabernacle rear, 


In which in new-born glory it may rise. 
Why, then, in doubt and sorrow should we fear 
Lest it has perisiied, when on earth it dies, 

Or that the soul forever leaves a body here? 


To all the varied products of the plain, 
God gives the body pleasing in his eyes ; 
All fleshly forms indeed are not the same— 
Some are designed for earth—some for the skies. 
And shall His hand, on earth so vast, so wise, 
To earth confine the wonders of its skill ? 
O no! The mighty works which earth comprise 
Pervade the length’ning line of being still, 
While here on earth,and when beyond the earth we rise. 


As then the bodies with which earth is rife, 
For growth terrestrial fit forms retain, 
Which but the mechanism of mortal tife, 
Of incomplete and bounded ends contain,— 
The same Almighty hand still holds the chain, 
When on its upward course we turn our eyes ; 
God a celestial body will ordain, 
When from decay the spirit shall arise, 

And in a nobler form sliall live and act again. 


The treasure of the soul, like the rich germ, 
Unseen, within an earthen vessel lies ; 
If that survives the gnawings of the worm, 
Shall the soul perish when the body dies ?— 
Shall it not rather spring towards the skies? 
Yes! its undying shoot shall grow to heaven,— 
To seek the face of God it shail arise ; 
Then, freed from its terrestrial burden, 

Shall live and flourish in a celestial guise. 


Then fear not to the all-garnering tomb 

To yield the body you still love when dead ; 

Though it be buried in corruption’s gloom, 

In incorruption it shall forth be led ; 

Though in dishonor made the worm to wed, 

In glory it shall triumph o’er decay ; 

Though sown in weakness in its narrow bed, 

With power it shall be raised in new array— 
The body natural is spiritual instead. 


m 


COLLECLEOMS. 


(From the London Quarterly Review.] 


COLERIDGE. 


Johnson’s eulogy of Burke is in every body’s 
recollection ; viz. that if a barber’s boy had stop- 
ped for ten minutes under the same shed with 
him during a shower of rain, he would have said, 
on going away, ‘That is an extraordinary ian.’ 
Assuredly the same thing may be said with quite 
as much truth of Coleridge. The affluence of 
his mind could never be repressed, and such was 
the catholic humanity of his heart, the pure char- 
ity which mingled with every play even of his 
imagination, that no child of Adam ever seemed 
to him unworthy, we do not say of frank and 
kindly communication merely, but of the treat- 
ment of an equal. How completely, when once 
fairly in talk with any human being, no matter 
how lowly in condition, how deficient in educa- 
tion, he seemed to forget the intellectual gulf 
that separated himself from his auditor, we need 
not remind any one that knew any thing of his 
habits. When he carried it so far as not merely 
to adorn and embellish subjects of which his bar- 
ber’s boys might be supposed to have some feel- 
ing and comprehension, but to harangue them (as 
he often did) on topics and in a style which must 
to them have been alike heathen Greek, the ef- 
fect was at once so quaintly Judicrous and so 
gently amiable, that we cannot but wish some 
specimens of it had been preserved, as far as 
such things ever can be preserved by a mere re- 


cord of words. The parties addressed, however 
incapable of fully understanding his drift, were 
always cheered and delighted with the evident 
kindliness of his whole spirit and intentions— 
while ‘he held them with his glittering eye,’ the 
cordial childlike innocence of his smile, the in- 
expressible sweetness of his voice, and the rich 
musical flow into which his niere language ever 
threw itself, were subsidiary charms that told 
even upon the dullest and the coldest. Had it 
been possible that such a man should ever have 
taken up the trade of a demagogue, either in the 
pulpit or on the hustings, what power must have 
been his! The more unintelligible his strain, the 
greater of course, so the watchwords were skil- 
fully chosen, would have been its potency. 


(From Coleridge’s Table Talk.] 
scoTT. 

Dear Sir Walter Scott and myself were ex- 
act, but harmonious, opposites, in this; that every 
old ruin, hill, river, or tree called up in his mind 
a host of historical or biographical associations, 
just as a bright pan of brass, when beaten, is said 
to attract the swarming bees; whereas for myself, 
notwithstanding Dr Johnson, I believe I should 
walk over the plain of Marathon without taking 
more interest in it than in any other plain of sim- 
ilar features. Yet I receive as much pleasure in 
reading the account of the battle in Herodotus as 
any one can. Charles Lamb wrote an essay on 
a man who lived in past time: I thought of add- 
ing another to it on one who lived not in time, at 
all, past, present, or future, but beside or collater- 
ally. 

When I am very ill indeed, I can read Scott’s 
novels, and they are almost the only books I can 
then read. I cannot at such times read the Bi- 
ble ; my mind reflects on it, but I cannot bear the 
open page. 

BASIL HALL. 

The possible destiny of the United States of 
America,—as a nation of a hundred millions of 
freemen,—stretching from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, living under the Jaws of Alfred, and speak- 
ing the language of Shakspeare and Milton,—is 
an august conception. Why should we not wish 
to see it realized ? America would then be Eng- 
land viewed through a solar microscope,—Great 
Britain in a state of glorious magnification ! 
How deeply to be lamented is the spirit of hos- 
tility and sneering which some of the popular 
books of travels have shown in treating of the 
Americans! They hate us, no doubt, just as bro- 
thers hate; but they respect the cpinion of an 
Englishman concerning themselves ten times as 
much as that of a native of any other country on 
earth. A very little humoring of their preju- 
dices, and some courtesy of language and the 
demeanor on the part of Englishmen, would work 
wonders, even as it is, with the public mind of 
the Americans. 

Captain Basil Hall’s book is certainly very en- 
tertaining and instructive ; but in my judgment 
his sentiments upon many points, and more es- 
pecially his mode of expression, are unwise and 
uncharitable. ‘After all, are not most of the 
things shown wp with so much bitterness by him, 
mere national foibles, parallels to which every 
people has, and must of necessity have ? 


Boox Rexreron.—There be now many large 
volumes and discourses written concerning Christ, 
thousands of controversies discussed, infinite prob- 
lems determined concerning his Divinty, humanity, 
union of both together, and what not; so that 


‘our bookish Christians that have all their religion 


in writing and papers, think they are now com- 
pletely furnished with all kinds of knowledge 
concerning Christ.—Cudworth. 
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THE INFIDEL. 


EN: 


FOUNDED ON FACT, 


“ Ah! her calm brow that beauty spake, 
Which truth more exquisite doth make, 
The beauty of the heart.” 


An infidel,—what a name,—the very mention of 
it fills us with saddened feelings. We shrink 
with instinctive dread almost from the unbeliever, 
and gaze in silence upon this anomaly in nature. 
Too often it is however, that harsh and unkind 
feelings are awakened in some Christians, when 
they meet the skeptic, and seyere censure falls 
from their lips, such as is calculated to confirm 
in error, rather than win by love. 

Let scorn and reproof, and the exhibition of 
superiority either in word or manner, be far 
from the Christian when he meets the doubting, 
—for he may thus drive them from the path 
that would lead to conviction. Let the law 
of kindness and love be ever exhibited, and 
above all, let hin pity those he witnesses stray- 
ing far from the only true path of happiness, and 
seek earnestly by his example to show the power 
Christianity exerts over him, and the peace it im- 
parts to him. Let the severe censure, fall not 
from his lips, and the unkind remark be far from 
him. We cannot search the heart and we know 
not the motives and various causes that have led 
some into the dreary region of infidelity. Let 
him look upon it as a sad and awful calamity, be- 
fallen a brother, dire in its effects, withering in 
its results; and moved with the deepest feelings 
of sorrow, and anxious to enlighten, let him seek 
to convince, in that manner which will make 
them believe the motive to be that of a true 
friend, and the sympathy expressed, as that re- 
cognised by, and originating from our holy reli- 
gion. 

How great should be our pity, and the com- 
miseration we ought to give to many, who em- 
brace these sad views, when we reflect upon the 
causes that have led to their unbelief. The young 
man goes forth in the joyousness of youth, 
and to relieve bimself after hard toil and labor, 
he seeks pleasure and amusement; and in its 
search, he meets the doubting; conscience is 
silenced by the arch inventions of the enticer, 
while he leads him in the path of pleasure, and 
absorbed in the present, the future is forgotten 
and he is led astray by the plea of youthful, in- 
nocent pleasure. Perhaps he is obliged to be 
near the skeptic daily, at the work shop, and he 
there hears arguments; or it may be that he of- 
ten meets with the newspaper or the pamphlet, 
and the mind is thus led astray, and with a con- 
stant rebuke of conscience, for misdeeds, and 
having no one to direct him aright, he thinks to 
throw off the restraints which virtue imposes, by 
the avowal of a disbelief, in the truth of religion. 
But while this may be the case with some, we 
should never forget, that such avowals do not 


shake off entirely, that deep innate feeling of the 
truth of Christianity, which is imbibed in child- 
hood and youth. No, it may deaden and blunt 
it, but the vital spark is not entirely extinet, and 
in after time, from some trifling cause, it may be 
kindled into a flame, and become a “ burning and 
shining light.” Let the Christian be kind and af- 
fectionate then, while firm and decided, and let 
him speak as one feeling, and deeply feeling too, 
that the only unfailing light and only sure hope 
of lasting happiness given to man in this world, 
is lost to the unbeliever. 

I was forcibly reminded of the importance of 
this, by an incident that was related to me not 
long since, which strikingly exhibited what vast 
effects may sometimes flow from the most trifling 
cause ; and it afforded also great encouragement 
to those, who are engaged in the benevolent work 
of imparting religions instruction to the young, 
assuring them “that in due time they shall reap 
if they faint not.” 

A woman called upon me not long since and 
inquired if I was connected with the Sunday 
schoo] in F Street; upon replying in the 
affirmative, she mentioned, that she had a little girl 
of eight and a boy of five years of age, whom she 
wished to place at that school. The novelty of 
the request, led me to engage in conversation 
with her, and I made many inqniries, respecting 
her situation, &c. I perceived the saddened 
countenance, and that natural timidity, which is 
so often witnessed among the virtuous poor, while 
speaking of those things, that relate to their pecu- 
liar troubles, when she mentioned to me the fol- 
lowing facts. 

My husband lived till within a few months in 
H. He there became acquainted with his neigh- 
bor, a man of loose habits and depraved princi- 
ples, Alas! he was an Infidel. Gradually and 
by piece-meal, did he make known his views to 
my husband, who was at first surprised, at the 
disclosure. As the intimacy increased, the more 
frequent was the scoff and jeer cast upon every- 
thing that is good and sacred. The acquaintance 
became more intimate and by degrees affected the 
habits of my husband; and becoming more and 
more dissatisfied with himself each day, as his 
bad habits increased, he began to lose the chief 
aid to his virtue, and the strongest power given 
hitn over temptation. 
paper were slipped into his hand, and in the leisure 
hour, he was employed in perusing their deaden- 
ing contents, and imbibing their pernicious prin- 
ciples. At last his faith in Christianity failed, 
and he united with his neighbor in scoffing at 
religion, Great has been my suffering, (said 
this woman,) but I found argument useless; it 
seemed to make things worse, and it was only for 
me to bear my sorrow in silence, and I hoped in 
time, that that, which I could not think was truly 
believed, would be abandoned, and that virtue, 
and a love of “the things that are excellent” 
would again be revived in bis mind. 

Some months since, my daughter went to make 
a visit with an aunt in the country, who is a 
pious and good woman, and aware of the skepti- 
cism of my husband, she endeavored to instil into 
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is the mind of my child, the all important truths 
of Christianity. Among other things she explain- 
ed and taught her, the importance, necessity, and 
value of prayer. 

She found in my child an attentive listener, 
and a docile pupil, and after a long but pleasant 
visit, the child returned, richly laden with many 
precious truths, and much valuable instruction 
that had not been bestowed upon her in vain. 

On the first evening after her return, when the 
hour for bed time arrived, aud while my husband 
was sitting at the fire, my daughter bade us good 
night, and went to the bed side, and kuelt down 
and said her prayers. 

“ Hallo there,” exclaimed her father, “ what are 
you doing there? hold your tongue and go to 
bed, and let there be no more of that gibberish 
here.” The child said nothing,—finished her 
prayer, and then went to her father, and said, 
“Father, don’t you know who made us and gives 
us all things? We should thank him every night 
and morning for his goodness. Ob yes, father, 
we should pray every night and morning, it is 
wicked not to.” And she spake with that ear- 
nestness, (said the mother,) which shew that she 
felt what she said. “ Yes,” she continued, “ you 
and mother must always say your prayers, when 
you go to bed at night, and rise in the morning,” 
and she then said, turning to her little brother, 
“you mnst get up early in the morning, and say 
your prayers with me—I will teach you.” 

The father was silent, (continued the mother,) 
and my own heart was too full to say anything. 
A week or more passed away, and I perceived a 
change. JT saw that the words of my child that 
night, and the kneeling children in the morning, 
had not been without their effect upon the unbe- 
liever’s heart. He saw it—and though it would 
have been the height of folly in me before, yet I 
ventured a few days since to name the Sunday 
school near by to him, and asked permission to 
send our children. I cannot express to you my 
joy as I heard him say in a low tone of voice, 
“yes, do as you please, I don’t care.” It was 
enough,—lI hastened to inquire, how I might get 
them admitted and was referred to you. 

Most cheerfully was admission granted, and 
the next Sabbath these little ones united with the 
happy group at the Sunday school in their hymns 
of praise and acts of devotion, and gazed about 
with the highest pleasure, and were delighted 
with the school, the first, they had ever attended, 
and were full of their account of the services to 
their mother on their return home. 

A few days after I visited the house of our 
new pupils, for I love to visit the poor, and I had 
become greatly interested in the story of the 
woman. I went to her retired, obscure room ; 
and found her at home alone; it was a dreary, 
cold, and cheerless room. It was such a dwell- 
ing, as might be expected, where the man turns 
a deaf ear to the wants of his family, wastes his 
time in idleness, and is dead to all sense of duty ; 
and where the poor mother has to ply her nee- 
dle, night and day, to support herself and little 
ones. There was but little furniture in the room. 
No fire, and a solitary bed. The mother seemed 
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happy, as she related the pleasure ber children 
had expressed on their return from the Sunday 
school. 

It appeared indeed a cheerless room, but it was 
to me, if I may use the expression, a hallowed 
spot. At that bed side the simple prayer of 
childhood had ascended, and at that fireside, 
childhood had pleaded most powerfully and elo- 
quently in behalf of Christianity and awakened 
anew tle better feelings of a deadened con- 
science. 

“Say nothing on this subject to my husband if 
you see hin,” said the mother, to me, “and I 
shalt be silent with him abeut it, at present, for 
I perceive a thoughtfulness has been produced 
by the words of my child. The truth is fixed 
in his heart, it is. active, and at work tbere. I 
saw him take a book from the mantel piece this 
morning, and read some of it, which he would 
have hardly looked into a short time since, and 
I do not doubt but soon he will go with me to 
ehureh. It cannot be that he will long doubt, 
after the touching appeal of my child.” 

I returned to my home, and on my way I 
could not but seriously meditate upon what I 
had seen and heard. And think also what a fund 
of encouragement this fact afforded to the Sun- 
day School Teacher, who gives a portion of his 
time on the Sabbath to the benevolent work of 
leading little children to the arms of their Saviour, 
and the throne of God. 

Teacher, when your scholar greets you on the 
Sabbath morn, and the smile beams on his coun- 
tenance as le sees you, and he puts forth his 
hand to receive yours, and you press it with the 
warmest affection and love, and when you teach 
him to fold his hands, in the solemn act of pray- 
er, know you what it is, you are thus teaching? 
It is a child, you say—yes, and it may be more. 
Perhaps, you have an angel in charge, kept back 
« few months from heaven, and you are thus 
pluming its infant wings, to soar upward, and 
taste that happiness here which it will soon enjoy 
in heaven. 

Perhaps it is to be a messenger of glad tid- 
ings,—an eloquent herald of the cross, and go to 
some unhappy, degraded being, and by uttering 
a truth received from you, awaken the dormant 
virtue which slumbers in that breast, kindle that 
spark which God has implanted there, which, 
though it be dimmed and obscured by the cor- 
ruptions of vice, may thus, by the blesssing of 
heaven, on your efforts, be fanned into a flame,— 
purify that soul, aud prepare it to commence its 
destined career throughout the endless ages of 
eternity. M. (P.M. 


{For the Boston Observer. | 
DIALOGUES BETWEEN A MINISTER AND 
A PARISHIONER, ON THE TRINITY. 
DIALOGUE FIRST. 

Parishioner. Constrained by a conviction of 
duty, and with my mind, I hope, open to convic- 
tion, I have ealled upon you this evening, sir, to 
conter with you in a calm and dispassionate man- 
ner on the subject of my late excommunication 
from the chureh, of which you are the pastor. 
Whetler, in thus casting out my naine as evil, your 
conduet and that of my christian brethren can be 
justified, is a very interesting, serious and solemn 
question —a question, sir, which I am anxiously 
desirous you would have the goodness to answer, 
if practicable, to my satisfaction. You cannot be 
unaware that I regard the treatment I have re- 
ceived from your’s, and the hands of my brethren, 
as having been hasty, irregular, and unjustifiable. 
If, however, it has been otherwise, most devoutly 
do I wish to be convineed of it, that I might be 
brought to repentanee, and to the acknowledge- 
ment of the truth. 


Minister. Your excommunication, sir, or rath- 
er the sorrowful and imperative occasion of it, 
has been, and continues to be to myself, and I 
presume, to every “ sound believer ” in the church, 
a source of unaffected grief and of deep regret. 
The occasion of that want, of which you cannot 
be ignorant, is, we are fully persuaded, a full and 
lucid justification of our treatment of you. 
Could we have reclaimed you from your gross, 
and dangerous, and destructive heresy, most gladly 
should we have recognised you as a worthy and 
beloved brother at the Lord’s table, and in all 
other holy acts of communion, But regarding 
you as the heretic, whom the great head of the 
church requires his faithful followers, after ‘ the 
first and second admonition to reject,” we could 
not gainsay his high command, but carried it 
promptly and conscientiously into effect. We 
have but faithfully discharged an indispensable, 
although a painful duty. Our conduct we can 
never disapprove; but the occasion of it, we 
deeply regret. 

P. Is it not possible, sir, that you ought to 
reverse your statement, and say—the occasion we 
highly approve, but our conduct we deeply re- 
gret? Of the occasion, however, of my excom- 
munion I have but a very indistinct idea; but the 
manner of it I cannot but regard, as I have before 
suggested, as hasty, irregular and unjustifiable. 
The admonitions of which you speak, I must be 


allowed to say were given, as it seems to me, 
neither in accordance with scriptural direction, 
neither with any effort to convince me with “ that 
spirit of meekness” which should ever be exer- 
cised to effect the restoration of a supposed, or 
real heretic. But the leading object of my visit, 
sir, is not to complain of the manner of your 
proceeding with me, but more satisfactorily to 
ascertain the occasion of it ; for, notwithstanding 
you have not hesitated to say that I am not igno- 
rant of it, yet I must be permitted to assure you, 
that I am far from being satisfactorily acquainted 
with that occasion. You indeed speak of it as 
“ gross, dangerous and destructive heresy ;” but 
in what the heresy consists I have yet to learn. 

M. Yet to learn! Ido not understand you, 
sir. Are you not fully aware that it consists 
in your denial of this fundamental doctrine, the 
most Holy Trinity. Of this, surely you cannot 
be ignorant. You will know that your denial of 
that essentially christian doctrine is the occasion, 
the principal occasion of your excommunication. 

P. That event, then, is not to be attributed to 
any delinquency in my moral, or religious char- 
acter. 

M. Noone, so far as I know, charges you 
with such delinquency. It is, indeed, admitted 
that your moral and religious character, accord- 
ing to the common aecceptation of the terms, is 
fair and unexceptionable. 

P. thank you, sir, for this candid and ingen- 
uous concession. And you shall be entitled to my 
warmest acknowledgements, if you will tell me, | 
what you mean when you say that I deny “ this | 
fundamental doctrine, the most Holy Trinity ;” 
for, notwithstanding much has been said, and | 
written, and done in relation to that subject, and | 


} 


notwithstanding I have thought, and read, and | 
conversed munch about it, yet [ have been able to 
obtain but very obscure and vague ideas of it. 
Whether, then, 1 deny or embrace the trinitarian 
theory, I shall not be well prepared to say, till | 
I shall better understand it. 

M. ‘That the doctrine of the Trinity is abstruse | 
and involved in mystery is not to be denied; but 
that it is in some degree intelligible, and fully 
susceptible of support, cannot reasonably be ques- 
tioned. 

P. Permit me, then, torequest you to state | 
and elucidate the doctrine in question so as to | 


render it intelligible to my mind ; and then to sub- 
stantiate it by plain scriptural authority. If you 
will do this, great will be my satisfaction, and 
never shall I be unmindful of my obligation to 
you, 

M. Agreeably to your request, J will, in the 
first place, state the doctrine of the Trinity, as J 
conceive it to be revealed in the Bible. On the 
authority of the scriptures, I do not hesitate to 
say that “the one Jehovah exists in a Trinity, 
called the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
These 1 call persons, because I have no better 
word by which to denote the distinction.” Nor do 
I hesitate to say on the same authority that these 
persons are “ equal in power and glory.” Should 
this statement of the doctrine be less definite and 
luminous than we could wish, the deficiency is to 
be ascribed to the peculiar character of the sub- 
ject, which, it must be acknowledged, is too mys- 
terjous, too incomprehensible to be fully devel- 
oped, and clearly understood. It ismy hope and 
belief, however, that I have expressed my view of 
the subject with so much clearness and precision, 
that you sufficiently comprehend my meaning. 

P. If I donot comprehend your meaning, it 
is not because I am not desirous to comprehend 
it. But whatever the cause may be, my under- 
standing is unequal to the comprehension of your 
statement. Your meaning, to my mind, is far 
from being obvious. The Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit you eall persons. These three 
persons, you say, are equal in power and glory ; 
and that they constitute the one Jehovab. This 
statement, sir, seems to me to be as revolting to 
reason, as it is mysterious and incomprehensible. 
But you will be able perbaps so to explain your 
meaning, as to render it intelligible, and to obtain 
for it the sanction of reason. Permit me then to 
ask, what do you mean by the term Persons ? 

M. I have observed that I use the term be 
cause I have “no better word, by which to denote 
the distinction,” in the one Jehovab. The term 
may not convey so distinct and definite an idea, 
as I could wish; but I do not use it, 1 think, 
without a meaning, and a meaning too, which, in 
a good degree, is satisfactory to myself, and to 
others who embrace the trinitarian theory. And 
I cannot but be apprehensive that you are some- 
what disposed to eayil, when you have not suffi- 
cient reason for it. To make my meaning more 
obvious and satisfactory, were it practicable, 
would, I conceive, be needless. 

P. IWf,sir, lam disposed to cavil at a word, 
when there is no occasion for it, ] deserve your 
implied reproof. But be assured, that this is 
equally remote from my intent and disposition. 
If you use the word Person, as signifying an 
intelligent Being or Agent, your meaning would 
not be ambiguous, but perfectly intelligible. If 


lyeu thus apply the term Person to the Father, 


the Son, and the Holy Spirit, I understand you. 
The term requires no explanation, But if you 
do not thus use the term, in what sense I am to 
understand it, I find to be not only dificult for 
me to say, but even satisfactorily to conjecture. 
You must be aware, sir, that words used in a 
vague sense, are used to no valuable purpose, and 
that they serve only to “darken counsel without 
imparting knowledge.” You will not think me 
unreasonable then, if I ask whether, by the Per- 
sons of the Mather, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
you mean intelligent Beings or Agents! a 

M. That the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are intelligent, and that they are Agents, I 
readily admit; but whether it be proper to speak 
of them as three distinet intelligent Beings, or 
Agents, 1 am not prepared to say. But I do not 
hesitate to say that there is no impropriety in 
speaking of them as three distinct Persons. 

P. You must be aware, sir, that these remarks 
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are not explanatory of the word in question. 
Let me ask you, then, whether intelligence and 
agency are essential to each of the Persons under 
consideration ? 

M. Undoubtedly, to speak of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit as Persons unintelligent 
and inactive, would be a palpable solecism. I 
not ouly believe that each of the Persons in the 
Sacred Trivity is an intelligent agent ; but pos- 
sessed of all, and infinite perfections, both natural 
and moral. 


P, They must of course, then, be infinite 
Persons. 
M. Admitted. 


P, But if they are three infinite Persons, 
must they not be three infinite Beings? Is nota 
person a being? Or can you say anything more 
of an infinite Being, than you have said of an 
infinite person? If the same perfections belong 
to the one as to the other, there can be no dis- 
tinction between them, that I can discover but 
merely a nominal distinction. Your infinite per- 
son, so far as I can see, can be none other than 
an infinite Being. If you, sir, can discover, and 
point out a real difference, you will oblige me in 
doing so. 

M. Clearly to mark the distinction, may be 
difficult. Yet I must suppose that a real distine- 
tion exists, although it may not be in my power 
satisfactorily to ascertain what it is. 

P. Should you attempt to make the supposed 
distinction, you would find, I am persuaded. that 
you were attempting to make a distinction where 
there is no real difference. And that you are in 
the habit of using the words person and being as 
synonymous, you will, I presume, on due reflec- 
tion, readily admit. In speaking of God the 
Father, either in prayer, in conversation, or in 
writing, do you not frequentiy, and without hesi- 
tation use the word Being? Great and good 
Being, Supreme Being, Infinite Being are phrases, 
you must be sensible, which are applied to God 
the Father by Christians generally ; and that you 
are in the habit of thus applying them, you will, 
I presume, readily admit. 

M. And what do you infer from this ? 

P. My inference is, that, to be consistent, you 
must apply the word Being to the Son and Holy 
Spirit, as, according to your theory, each of these 
is equal, in power and glory, to the Father. I in- 
fer also that, if you admit that God the Father 
is an infinite Being, you must, to be consis- 
tent, admit that the Son too is an infinite Being, 
and that the Holy Spirit is another infinite Being ; 
and, of course, that there are three infinite Beings. 
Will you not admit, sir, the correctness of these 
inferences ? 

M. Their correctness must be allowed, I be- 
lieve, if Person be of the same import with 
Being. And this [ am not prepared to deny. 
Let it be admitted then, that the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit are three infinite Beings. 

P. J ask then whether there must not be 
three infinite Gods? If three Persons, possessed 
of infinite perfections, are three’ intelligent Be- 
ings possessed of the same perfections, must not 
these same Beit be three Gods possessed of 
infinite perfections? ITsee not how the conclu- 
sion can fairly, or even speciously be evaded. 
And most seriously do I believe that it is fair, 
legitimate, and necessary. What conceivable im- 
propriety can there be in saying that three infin- 
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itely perfect Beings, are three infinitely perfect 
Gods?) Should you say, that to suppose the ex- 
istence of three infinitely perfect Gods implies a 
gross absurdity, I readily admit that it does. But 
does this supposition imply a greater absurdity 
than the supposition of the existence of three 
infinite Beings or Persons? I do not, I cannot 
see that the latter supposition is not equally ab- 


surd with the former. But if, sir, you can dis- 
cover any difference in the two cases, will you 
have the goodness to point it out ? 

(To be continued, } 
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PERSONAL RELIGION, 


In turning over the leaves of Abbot’s “Corner 
Stone,” a book containing a great deal of excel- 
lent matter, but not to be reeommended to all 
without qualification—the following passage caught 
my eye, “ We should labor for our own spiritual 
good. In religious action, the natural law in re- 
spect to selfishness seems to be reversed. We 
are far more ready to toil for others, than for our- 
selves; we had rather that they would repent, 
than that we should grow in grace. We prefer 
buying and distributing a dozen tracts for the yn- 
regenerate, to reading attentively and prayerfully 
a treatise designed to promote our own progress 
in holiness.”—p. 268. 

There is good sense in the remarks. There is 
sober truth, a just rebuke, and needed warning 
conveyed. The tendency of the times in this 
respect is alarming, With all that is done out- 
wardly for religion, while associations, projects, 
charity, measures and exertions of every kind, 
are multiplying in our community beyond all ex- 
ample, I fear there is actually less doing for 
personal religion, than there was in the old inac- 
tive and quiet times. Ido not touch the ques- 
tion of the propriety or utility of present efforts 
for religion. I should be very reluctant to con- 
demn these, or to give the preference on the 
whole to former, less stirring periods. Every 
one must see something to admire, something to 
hope from at least, in the spirit of enterprise and 
benevolence now awake and acting on every 
subject. But this, like all other conditions of so- 
ciety, has its dangers; and of these, that now 
adverted to is not the least, the danger of losing 
our individual independence in the varied combi- 
nations now formed, and forgetting our single re- 
sponsibility in the action of the multitude, is an 
obvious danger, and has been frequently set forth. 
That which I now have in mind, and which Mr A. 
also scems to refer to, may be considered a part of 
this danger, yet in some respects distinct. It is 
to be feared, that men will not only cease to act 
independently, but that they will cease to act at 
all except for others. It is so much easier to act for 
others than for ourselyes,.so much more exciting 
and flattering, tnat we cannot guard ourselves or 
one another too strictly against it. Let me notice 
one or two connexions in which the danger and 
teudency are apparent. 

In the multiplication of religious services, it 
may be seen, this is regarded by many as‘a hap- 
py change in the religious aspect of our country. 
The readiness with which these means are ap- 
pointed, the ardor with which they are sustained 
by those who conduct them, the eagerness and 
increasing zeal with which they are frequented, 
thronged day after day, week atier week, are all 
hailed as most auspicious for religion, and the 
state and progress of religion in any place mea- 
sured and determined by them. Ilow much of 
truth or error there is in this calculation, how far 
this test is safe, [ do not now inquire. But J do 
believe it is unfavorable to family and personal 
religion. I believe family and personal religion 
are often put aside or made secondary, to those 
more public and exciting means. It must be so. 
It is human nature, and the worse you make hu- 
man nature, the greater is the danger. It is fact. 
Many of us have both seen and felt it. It is im- 
possible to go to several connected public meet- 
ings, and become interested in them, without feel- 
ing at their close a want of these extraordinary 
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stinulants, and a dissatisfaction with old and or- 
dinary means. This we regard as the great evil, 
the most important objection to the whole system 
of extra measures, protracted mectings, &e. We 
known the evil is felt, we have heard it acknow- 
ledged, by some who have been most active in 
this way. It is probably that which has checked 


| these excesses and reduced these remarkable sea- 


sons so much of late. But besides this, there is 
a feeling produced by these measures, adverse to 
individual thought, self-examination, quict read- 
ing, reflection and effort for one’s own unseen 
improvement, These things become tame, in- 
sipid, irksome, and are neglected. All other 
means and exertions, of a more public nature, 
sasier, requiring no effort, no mental 
confinement, no unobserved, unrewarded | toil. 
But to read, to think, to spend hours and 
evenings in quiet family conversation, or seeret 
religious meditation, is both dull and difficult. 
And it is made more dulland difficult, in propor- 
tion to the temptation to be religious abroad, and 
the opportunities of finding in the assembly abun- 
dant food for that appetite which is supposed to be 
areligious taste. It may be religious in itself, but 
the food it craves and lives upon may not be the 
best for it, and if received to the exclusion and 
increasing disrelish of all other, may convert it 


into something very unlike religion, both in its 
motive and end. 

I have thought this was to be seen, not merely 
in unusual seasons and what are called? protract- 
ed meetings,” but also in the common manner of 
passing Sunday evening at present. Every one 
is aware, that an important change has taken 
place, im that respect, within a few years. For- 
merly all denominations and people were satis- 
fied with two regular services on the Sabbath, 
and the evening was passed at home with a 
book or with a friend in useful conversation. 
Now there must be a meeting in the evening with 
most societies, or it is hardly a Sabbath. Of this 
change, again, in itself considered, I am not ex- 
pressing an opinion, — [believe it to be attended 
with some good. ain very sure it is not with- 
out evil or the danger of evil. And this I partic- 
ularly fear, that it fosters an unwillingness to “ la- 
bor for our own spiritual good,” in the way most 
likely to secure that good; by private reading 
and meditation. It destroys the opportunity of 
spending any part of the Sabbath in such exer- 
cises ; for where meetings crowd upon each oth- 
er in this way, they leave no time for anything 
else. Worse, they leave no disposition for any 
thing else. They constitute the easiest and the 
most self-satisfying way of spending the time, 
they make no tax upon one’s thoughts, at the 
same time that they get credit for one’s piety. 
J venture to say, that most of those who attend 
all the meetings, would find it the hardest thing 
in the world to spend a whole evening in read- 
ing, and that their inclination and care for it de- 
crease with every year and month that they give 
themselves up to these public services and animal 
excitements. Going-to-meeting is in fact the lazi- 
est of all ways of being religious, Whether the 
majority of men and women would pursue any 
better path, if they followed this less, is a ques- 
‘That many follow this to the injury of 
their mental habits, to the respect of mental and 
moral discipline and their own private accounta- 
bleness, is beyond question. 

There are other views to be taken of the sub- 
ject, and I may resume it. H. 


I wish we all knew how rich a world we live 
in, rich in the harvest of love and sympathy, which, 
if we did but know how to reap it, would presently 
nourish up our inner life into that strength which 
it is created to attain.—H. Martineau. 
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LESSONS ON PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


LESSON II. 


Have you thought ofany mistakes that you have 
made, since you were babies, that may have 
destroyed any of your happiness, love, and 
faith ? 

No one seemed able to answer. 

Supposing a soul should seek for happiness in 
drinking rum, would it get happiness that way ? 

No, it would lose it. 

Did a soul ever make that mistake ? 

Yes, a great many. 

What made it make such a mistake ? 

They did not seem to know. 

Where does the soul live while it is in this 
world? They did not seem to understand my 
question. 

You know the soul is invisible: how do { know 
there are such souls as yours ? 

You see us, said they. 

See your invisible souls ? 

No, our bodies. 

Your body ? then your soul lives in a body ? 

Yes. 

Will that body live always ? 

No, it will die and turn to dust. 

Your body is a kind of city of destruction then ? 


Ves'ht 
Jt must be destroyed ? 
Yes. 


Don’t you recollect that Christian said the city 
destruction was going to be burned up ? 

Yes. 

And he was afraid of being burnt up with it ? 
Yes. 

Well, don’t you think that was because he had 
been living as.if he were all body ? 

Xes- 

The body cheats the soul — or tries to. 

How ? said one. 

Why in the first place —the body must grow 
by eating and drinking, and God has made it pleas- 
ant to eat and drink. All animals eat and drink 
und take pleasure in it, you know. 

Yes. 

Do they ever eat and drink too much, or do 
they always stop in the right place ? 

Pigs, said one. 

Yes — pigs that we confine in styes eat to much, 
but they are not natural pigs — we tempt them to 
eat by not letting them go free. No wild animals 
eat more than is necessary you know. God makes 
them stop when they have taken as much as is 
good for their health. Why does he not make men 
stop ? 

To try them, said they. 

Yes, to give them a chance of learning them- 
selves, — of learning the souls that are in them, 
and which govern them; I will show you howit 
is. The soul, you know, hasa thought of happi- 
ness which is very great, for it was taken from 
God, out of whom the soul came. 

Yes. 

And whenever it feels any pleasure — even 
a bodily pleasure — it instantly thinks it ean have 
a hundred times as much from that. very source. 
Can’t you conceive of that ? 

Yes. 

A child tastes something good, and thinks if it 
could eat a hundred times as much, it would have 
a hundred times as much pleasure. 

Yes. 

But will it? So far from that, it will soon find 
that the bodily pleasure comes to an end —the 
pleasure will turn into disgust, or if that does not 
happen, the body will be injured and made full of 
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pain, or insensible and drunk. The body cheats 
the sonl not only by eating and drinking, but by 
all the ways in which it tastes pleasures. Then 
the soul rushes on after these pleasures till it 
ruins the body, by putting too much upon it. 
Do you understand ? 

Ves. 

3ut God does not shut up your soul in your 

body. He gives it friends who have spirits like 
his spirits, and whom you learn to love: and this 
leads you away from the pleasures of the body, 
just so far as your friends are wise. Have yowany 
good friends, or any one friend, who does not 
flatter you; who sets you a good example ; who 
makes you think of noble things; who leads you 
to think of God and conscience ? 

They all smiled. 

And then you havea capacity to learn to read— 
and so you read the Bible, and about Jesus Christ, 
and your obligations to him; and that makes up 
an idea of happiness that is not a pleasure of the 
body. Have you never felt a desire to be pure 
and noble, like those of whom you read in books ? 

Yes, 

So even if you do live in a city of destruction 
the news of the celestial city has come to you as it 
did to Christian ? 

Yes — said they with animation. 

Well, will you not leave the city of destruction 
i.e. your body’s government, and go forth to the 
celestial city of the soul, i. e. to that perfection of 
character which is Heaven ? 

Yes. 

Did you know that perfection of character is a 
spiritual character ; and that spiritual character 
means the character which seeks pleasures of 
spirit, and not pleasures of body ? 

Yes. 

Well did you know that this kind of character 
was Heaven ? 

No. 

But itis: though we cannot fully realize it — 
till our body — our city of destruction has quite 
crumbled into dust. There are, however, often, 
in this world, persons who are so absorbed in 
spiritual pleasures, they may be said to be in heay- 
en. But let me see whether you know what I 
mean by spiritual pleasures. Tell me some of the 
spiritual pleasures. 

Being good, said one. 

Yes, — being disinterested, generous, amiable, 
good tempered ; affectionate to our friends with- 
out flattering them; being resolute, having a great 
many new ideas,— 

Reading, said one. 

Yes, reading good books, and understanding 
Christ’s words — especially his parables — seeing 
the inner meanings of fables and visions, being 
able to make them up ourselves. Don’t you think 
Mr W. has spiritual pleasures? Preaching as he 
does is a spiritual pleasure. —It is a_ spiritual 
pleasure to be able to compose a prayer as he does, 
and to lead all of you to ask God for strength to 
your souls. — It isa very spiritual pleasure to 
teach others to be spiritual. —Itis a very great 
spiritual pleasure to me to teach you; this con- 
versation is a spiritual pleasure to me — is it to 
you ? 

Yes, said they all. 

Well suppose you think of the world all around 
us and all its beauty ; and think that each thing as 
it was made by God to express some one of his 
own ideas, and that the whole pictures out his 
ideas, — don’t you think it would become a spir- 
itual pleasure to look at things and see in them 
God’s ideas ? 

Yes. 

Would it not be like talking with God ? 

Yes. 


The bible-people were very fond of this spirit- 


ual pleasure. David, who was a shepherd you 
know, and a great deal in the country, used to 
look at the things God had made, till almost every 
thing seemed to speak to him. When he saw a 
rock and thought how one could lean;on it, he 
would think of God, and of his soul leaning on 
God, and then he would say, God is my rock, I 
cannot be moved. And when he was leading his 
flocks along the margins of beautiful rivers, and 
they were enjoying themselves, he would think 
these rivers were like good conduct, and how God 
by his conscience led him to good conduct, and he 
would say “The Lord is my shepherd, he leads 
me by the still waters.” When he saw the poor 
little hare drinking at the water brooks, he would 
think how his soul would get strength from God ; 
and he would say, as the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, oh 
my God. You see he saw God and the soul in 
every thing which God had made; for God 
really has made things out to be a picture of souls ; 
this was because he was spiritual; but which 
will last longest, do you think, the thought in the 
soul, or the picture out ? 

The thought in the soul, said they. 

Yes, and there are some things in the sonl of 
which there can be no picture out; and one of 
these is the soul’s everlastingness, At last the 
soul will leave this world and go nearer God, 
where He will speak with it face to face. But 
those who have found no spiritual pleasure in this 
world, will not know how to enjoy it in the next 
world ; so there will be no heaven for them. 
God with all his goodness, can give them nothing, 
unless they learn to understand and appreciate 
spiritual things. In the next world there is no 
rum for the drunkard, —no pleasures at all for 
the wicked, for there is only God, and the good, 
and love, and tenderness, and virtue, and thought, 
and spiritual pleasures. Do you think God is un- 
kind not to have these things which wicked peo- 
ple like in the other world ? 

No. 

Is he unkind to have them here ? 

They were'silent, and I added: 

There is not a single thing which the wicked 
love too much in this world, which would not be 
a blessing, if they would but let it stay in the right 
place. Food and drink and every poison does 
good, if used properly, and if the soul is regulated 
by conscience and God, and learns how to use 
things, as it may always do. So it is not unkind 
in God to have things here which may do harm 
to it. The soul learns itself by finding out the 
boundaries of right and wrong; do you understand 
that ? 

Not quite, said one. 

When the soul makes a mistake by trying to 
get more pleasure by the body than the body can 
give, and it gets pain, it falls back on itself and 
begins to think: — Well there must be all this 
pleasure somewhere, or else my soul would not be 
trying after it, and if it is not bodily pleasure, it 
must be spiritual pleasure. Don’t you want things 
terribly, sometimes ? 

Yes: 

Oh you think you must have them! sometimes 
you want ‘to go out and you think nothing else 
will do but that, —oh, you must go! Ten years 
after, you will laugh to think bow much you want- 
ed to do some particular thing, or to have some- 
thing. 

They laughed. 

But this great desire shows a great soul. If it 
could only find the right thing to want, then it 
would not be ridiculous to feel so. So, when 
you feel as if you could turn the world upside 
down, just to get What you want, you can say, 
“well, I certainly have a great deal of resolution 
to use whenever I want to do right.” This is val- 
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uable self-knowledge. Ob, if half the resolution 
was put forth to do right and to give up the pleas- 
ures of the body which is put forth to get them, 
there would be a great deal more virtue than there 
Drinking too much makes the body so sick 
and diseased, it cannot take the common pleasure 
of living, aud so the foolish creature gets no pleas- 
ure at all, Do you know we should never eat 
and drink for pleasure, but only for necessity ? it 
ts intemperance for the soul to try to get all the bap- 
piness it wants by gratifying the body. Oursoul’s 
thought of happiness can never be gratified that 
way, but our body is soon ruined by the indul- 
gence. We should seek spiritual pleasures. — 
That is the celestial city. Now think till next 
time whether you are determined to leave the city 
of destruction, (the body) and go into the celestial 
city, (the soul) like Christian. rm P. 
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RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


Paris, Feb. 1835.—You doubtless remember 
the intense interest excited by the rumor that 
crossed the Atlantic, that there were three thou- 
sand priests, who were prepared to separate them- 
selves from the Romish church, and establish a 
new form of church government in France. The 
rumor we soon found was groundless. It doubt- 
less had its origin in the developements that have 
since been made, of the existence of a party in 
the church, who espouse an indefinite and un- 
known reform, at the head of which is the influ- 
ential Abbe de la Mennais: and of the separa- 
tion of a small party of priests from the estab- 
lished church, who have organised themselves 
into a new sect. This new sect have taken for 
their appellation the title of “ the French Church” 
in the same manner as they speak here of the 
“English Church.” Their clergy are composed 
of some two or three Abbes of the Romish 
Church, some minor priests, and such as have 
joined them since. .In Paris they have three or 
four places of assembly, and in various parts of 
the kingdom there are to be found either socie- 
ties, or friends of the cause. On one of the Bou- 
levards is a large sign, “ Eglise Francaise.” It is 
placed conspicuously in front of one of their 
chapels. Jn the entry are notices of this kind: 
«Abbe Lejeure will preach today against the di- 
vinity of miracles, of saints and martyrs!” “ Ab- 
be Gueril will repeat for the last time his sermon 
on balls and theatres. The price of admission 
will be increased to six sous.” “The Sunday 
School is opened at two o’clock gratuitously.” 
On one extraordinary occasion | entered, and the 
Abbe Auzon, the leading reformist in Paris, de- 
livered a discourse in answer to one delivered by 
the Archbishop of Paris, in which he had attack- 
ed the new schismatics. I could not believe that 
in such a public place, the Parisians would toler- 
ate such gross and violent declamation against 
their religious Superior. M. Auzon called him 
freely by name, in terms of contempt and deri- 
sion, and occasionally his jests filled the hall with 
loud laughter. He mocked at his delegated in- 
fallibility, reproached his piety, and denied his 
benevolence. He was especially severe upon the 
Archbishop’s offer to dispense the sins of those 
who should attend church during Lent. I was 
hardly glad to hear even the truth told from his 
mouth, for I had great doubt whether that the 
most of those who heard him did not listen rath- 
er for the sake of hearing all that they had been 
taught to consider religion, scoffed at, than 
from the humble desire to learn the truth. But 
yet, as some of them seemed to listen with rever- 
ence, | was in hopes that this modicum of truth 
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delivered by one whom they respected, might in 
some measure disfranchise them from bigotry and 
dispose them to go hereafter to purer fountains. 
The audience was composed of persons of the 
middling classes; but in another place of assem- 
bly, I met the very lowest of the community. 
This was in a cellar, the floor was the ground— 
walls of rough stone, and the rough timbers ap- 
peared which supported the floor above. On the 
meanest of chairs were seated about 150 people, 
who heard a young man, standing in front of an 
altar, declaim against the practice of excommu- 
nication in the church. 

Everything connected with their service be- 
speaks the poverty of those who are engaged to 
maintain it. But it probably will not fail to en- 
dure for some time yet, aided as it is by their zeal, 
and the little expense that a priest has to sustain. 
They charge every person for the use of the 
chairs, make collections each service for the 
“ poor,’ and make no attempt at display. One 
of their number, a priest, is now building a church 
in the city at his own expense. They hold meet- 
ings almost every evening in the week—and 
choose all strange sorts of occasions ; such as the 
celebration of a mass on the occasion of the an- 
niversary ofa battle, or as last week, the aniversa- 
ry of the death of the comedian, Moliere. Their 
discourses on such and most other occasions are 
combative, rather than instructive or practical. 
They act as if engaged solely as a reforming 
church—and attack the Romish clergy because 
they condemn balls and theatres, because they 
command celibacy, because they acknowledge the 
Pope, ete. As to what they really do believe as 
positive, it would be difficult to say. They are 
probably so far as one may classify them, to be 
denominated Socinians. As to the degree of their 
sincerity, I cannot venture to speak freely. They 
are doubtless sincere in opposing their former 
church, but that they really wish to promote any- 
thing that a half-sober-minded man could call re- 
ligion, admits of a question. The facts that I 
have mentioned above will afford you some ma- 
terials to judge from, and here are two others. 
A prosecution conducted by some persons who 
wished to expose the character of the Abbe Le- 
jeure, brought out the fact that he had admitted 
improperly an unmarried woman into his apart- 
ments for the night. At Nantes, the Abbe Cha- 
tel, another of their leading preachers, was in 
the pulpit the morning of Sunday, then present- 
ed himself at a public dinner given to Lafitte, a 
distinguished deputy—and closed the day by ac- 
company him to the theatre. It is difficult to see 
how, under such auspices, any good results can 
arrive to the general cause of truth, from this 
pretended reform, except by the most inverse ac- 
tion. We must believe thatit will work for good, 
but we must wait patiently before we can see the 
mode of its operation. 

Feb. 15.—I notice that you have access to the 
naysterious volume, “the Words of a Believer,” 
by La Mennais, in English. Every thing coming 
from the author of these words, excites interest, 
Distinguished as one of the most eloquent and 
philosophical of the advocates of Christianity by 
his grand work “on Indifference in matters of 
Religion”—the name of the author, without the 
contents, would have given this little book an ex- 
tensive circulation. As itis, fifty thousand copies 
have been circulated in France; an immense 
number, considering the small proportion of rea- 
ders here compared with the United . States, 
In many European states it isa prohibited volume. 

It had been quite a question, to what extent it 
was looked,upon as a political work, and whether 
La Mennais was willing that the reform religious 
should precede the reform political. To consult 
that volume alone, some would say that its chief 


| sands of frances. 


end was to bring out this great truth: J'o destroy 
tyranny, men must love one another, and admit the 
reign of God. But he now seems to haye enlist- 
ed himself as a partisan prophet, to proclaim the 
downfall of tyranny, long before his own prem- 
ises are fulfilled. He has lately published a new 
work, composed of articles that he had published 
in the magazines and newspapers, with a long 
preface, in which he seems to pant with feelings 
rather too strong for mere enthusiasm, for the 
complete prostration of mouarchial institutions 
under the foot of the people. Here is an ener- 
getic paragraph from this preface. 

“If it is in accordance with the eternal order 
of things, that no tyranny exist, and if the more 
enormous and atrocious the tyranny, the nearer 
it approaches its end, then Europe is on the eve 
of great events, and the deliverance of the na- 
tions is at hand. The strife will be most terrible, 
but every one will feel that it is the last: and be 
assured, the issue will not be doubtful. Justice 
will triumph, because that God himself is justice. 
Take courage then, you who are animated by the 
love of the holy cause of humanity. She has 
her end in view: she advances straight towards 
it: and no obstacle can hinder her progress. If 
kings strive against the people, the people will 
strive against the kings. And fear not: they will 
make for themselves an unobstructed passage: a 
few opposing sceptres cannot resist the whole hu- 
man race.” The man who has become so embit- 
tered against a particular form of government, 
will not probably find the inclination or the time 
to preach the doctrine of peace to the hearts of 
men. There needs a Jeaven of a different spirit 
before the exhortation of such preachers will in- 
duce men to humble themselves, and to choose 
the “reign of God.” 

The two gentlemen who were sent to the United 
States by the French Government to examine our 
penitentiaries, have each come out with a volume 
upon the United States, in addition to their pre- 
vious voluminous report upon the penitentiary 
system. M. Tocqueville examines our political 
institutions, under the title of “ Democracy in the 
United States ;”? and M. Beaumont our domestie 
institutions, with special reference to slavery, un 
der the title of “ Maria, or Slavery in the United 
States.” Being a member of the French society 
for the abolition of slavery, before whom he read 
a large part of his work, you may suppose, that 
we receive our just condemnation for the con- 
tinuance of this criminal institution. 

I alluded once before to the prodigious passion 
for gambling speculation at the Exchange. In 
this scene women formerly bore such a conspicu 
ous part, that they crowded around the railing, 
that separates the brokers from the inultitude, 
with the same eagerness as the thousands of men 
by whom they were jostled. The disreputable 
scenes that were there exhibited, caused the pre- 
fect of Paris to prohibit their entrance. They 
were not to be driven from the gratification of 
their appetite for gambling. While the journals 
dare soberly to assert that some of them have 
presented themselves in the building in men’s 
clothes, the greater number of them have taken 
a Cafe to themselves for an exchange, and conse- 
quently kept messengers running back and for- 
ward from the Exchange with news and offers. 
Then again they become so impatient that they 
present themselves in the streets, to await the re- 
sult of some throw that they have made of thou- 
The women who will gamble in 
a public gambling house, of course will have no 
shame to mingle herself in these scenes. Some 
of the journals denounce the scenes which take 
place constantly at the Exchange, as being as full 
of corruption and dishonesty as are the meanest 
tricks of pick-pockete. 
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PREVAILING HEARTLESSNESS OF ORTHO- 
DOX CRITICISM. 


Unitarianism is often reproached with heartlessness ; 


but ifa tone of light, flippant and sneering criticism be 
any proof of heartlessness, there are others, we think, on 
whom the reproach may fasten. Indeed, nothing can 
be more thoroughly heartless than the tone and manner 
of much of the orthodox criticism for some time past. 
Gravity and seriousness scem to be qualities wholly pro- 
scribed, disearded, and there is little of modesty left, if 
we may judge from some recent articles in the periodicals 
of the sect. 


“« Whether any error connected with sincere religion,” 
says Mr Withington, in an article on Gibbon’s infidelity, 
in the last number of the Literary and Theological Re- 
view, “deserves a sneer, may well be doubted.” Yet 
sneers appear in abundance, scattered up and down, in 
this very article. The author deals out frequent side 
blows against Unitarians, though he does not choose 
once fairly take the field, not, we presume, for want 
of courage, but that he enjoys a sneer. Yet he has good 
sense enough to acknowledge in general that a sneer is 
We think well of his understanding 
and heart; nature never intended him for an ill-natured 


not an argument, 


critic, but he has a lively vein, and likes now and then 
to say smart things, though at the hazard of being set 
down by some dull beings like ourselves as too paradox- 
ical to be possibly serious. We attribute the apparent 
heartlessness of some of his effusions, and especially of 
the article alluded to, to the unkindly and withering in- 
fluence of the theological system he has, very sincerely 
we doubt not, espoused, an influence which the finest 
understandings do not always find it easy successfully to 
Fesist. 

Mr Withington surely cannot be in earnest in the 
doubts he seems to express of Dr Lardner’s title to the 
name of Christian. ‘ [call Lardner a Christian,” says 
he, ‘‘ beeause he was so compared with Gibbon’'! Now 
this, we must be permitted to say, is, in our opinion, 
mere affectation. Mr Withington has no doubt, any 
more than we, of Dr Lardner’s Christianity. But as we 


We 


wish, however, he woald select some other subject on 


said, he enjoys a sneer, und loves to be piquant. 
which to try his wit. Dr Lardner’s is a name too hal- 
lowed to be thus sported with. 

Mr Withington, tuo, though he has the reputation of 
being a good classical scholar, affects to be ignorant of 
Latin idioms. ‘Thus he makes Pliny, who represents 
Christians as singing hymns to Christ, ‘* guasi Deo,” say 
that they sing ‘to Christ as God.” Yet he must 
know that the expression in the mouth of a Roman 
must lave meant not “to Christ as God,” but “as a God,” 
or “‘as to a God. 

In cur last week's paper we said something of Mr 
Hunt's paradoxical defence of 1 John, v. 7,8, which is 


found in the same number of the Theological Review | 


which contains Mr Withington’s article on Gibbon, Mr 
Withington understands too well the nature and force of 
evidence, and is too muchof a theologian, to talk in the 
Mr Hunt un- 
dertakes dogmatically to assert, that the ‘‘ language’ of 
1 John, v. 7, 8, ts” (he makes the word emphatical) 
“the language of John,” that is, he has used it in pas- 
sages the genuineness of which is not matter of dispute. 
What passages he has in view we are at a loss to con- 


strain in which Mr Hunt has indulged. 


jecture. Ile says, moreover, in regard to the evidence 
for or against its genuineness, that ‘‘ there is a decided 
preponderance in fuvor of the verse.’ Mr Withington, 
just as orthodox and sincere we may presume as Mr 
unt, says that the evidence against its genuineness, 
compared with that in its favor, is as eighteen to two. 
For ourselves, we do not believe there is one probability 
in its favor to a hundred against. Mr Withington thinks 


that the passage ought to be retained in the text, with a 
note, however, stating precisely how the evidence stands 
in regard to it. We have no intention of discussing this 
point with Mr Withington. 

We object, however, altogether to the tone in which 
he speaks of those who unhesitatingly remove it from 
the text, as manifestly spurious,—those “modern Jatitudi- 
narians,” by whom, as he says, it is rejected with scorn 
and contempt, as if nothing could be said in its favor,’ — 
“ critical butchers,” as he proceeds to call them, “ with 
their cleavers in their hands’?! This censure is a little 
too sweeping. Mr Withington is unfortunate, since 
mauy of those who have decidedly rejected the text as 


” 


as he calls them—have 
We say nothing 
of Sir Isaac Newton, because he was a Unitarian, though 
we should think, ‘ latitudinarian” as he was, it would 
be hardly modest and decorous to describe him asa 
“critical butcher.’’ But throw him and other heretics out 
Are we understand Mr Withington to say that 
such men as Herbert Marsh, Michaelis, Griesbach, and 
kindred Trinitarian writers, are no better than “ critical 
butchers,’ who approach their Bibles “ with their cleavers 


spurious—* critical butchers,’ 
been men of unsuspicious orthodoxy. 


of view. 


in their hands,” to lop away whatever does not suit their 
fancies ? Was Porson a mere ‘ critical butcher’? Are 
the “ Eclectic’? Reviewers no more nor less than ‘‘criti- 
cal butchers” ? Mr Withington must write, we think, 
without reflection ; certainly in forgetfulness of his own 
maxim that a sneer is misplaced in religious discussions 


WHOLESOME IDEAS. 


We are glad to find such wholesome ideas as the 
following in the last number of the Boston Recorder, 
The writer, to be sure, applies them only to the present 
controversy between the New School and Old School 
so called, in orthodox divinity. We think they are 
capable of a much wider application, Let the spirit 
which they indicate be carried out, we should hear lit- 
tle of any of those questions, “‘ which minister to strife 
rather than to godly edifying.” 
ommended is the one pursued by liberal Christians, and 
the peace, prosperity and practical religion to be found 
in their churches is a proof of its wisdom. We repeat 
it, we are glad to see such views defended in the col- 
umns of the Recorder. 


The course here rec- 


“Men have been tried, judged, and acquitted or con- 
demned, as they received or rejected some leading dog- 
ma on one side or the other. Are men then to be saved 
or lost, received to heaven or sent to hell, according as 
they fall either on this side or that side of an abstract 
question ? I love clear and close reasoning; but the 
temptation of our times is, to incorporate these subtle 
definitions and far-fetched conclusions into the very 
body of the gospel, and make the salvation of men’s 
souls depend, not on the belief and practice of plain 
gospel truths, but on some distant deductions, which 
perhaps not one mind in a thousand can clearly reach. 
The effect of this state is, that ministers range them- 
selves with this or that corps of theological combatants. 
They must take sides, they must study hard to become 
thoroughly versed in all the controversies that are afloat. 
They feel ashamed to say that they have not attended 
to such or sucha question. ‘They would be despised by 
all parties, if they even hinted, that either the contro- 
versy lay one side of the direct road to heaven, and 
therefore might very well be neglected ; that to suffef 
it to lie undisturbed would endanger the everlasting 
welfare of no man’s soul; or to suggest that truth may 
possibly lie somewhere between the parties, and there- 
fore they wish not to stand pledged to either. 


«But what will be the efféct on the minds of ministers ?. 


How will they study the bible ? Will they readily re- 
ceive the engrafted word of God, whichis able to make 
them wise unto salvation? Is it not universally the 
case, that their biblical inquiries are hampered by the 
leading theological dogmas which they adopt? An 
Arminian must admit nothing from the word of God 
which favors the peculiarity of the Calvinist ; and an 
Old School divine must cut and shape every bible ex- 
pression which favors Vew School divinity. And these 
views must be inculeated, and the church and congre- 
gation must be thoroughly indoctrinated in all the 
mysteries of metaphysical divinity. And when the 
legitimate effect of all this is produced, what do we see? 
A church and congregation theologically orthodox, ad 
punctum ; but where is the kind, ameliorating and ma- 


| turing influence of practical godliness?” 


‘¢ And are not our churches in danger of being philo- 
sophically and logically, rather than practically, ortho- 
dox? They may be much more jealous defenders of the 
faith than livers by faith. ‘For not the hearers of the 
law are just before God, but the doers of the law shall 
be justified.’ Let ministers then avoid this temptation. 
Let them be vastly more anxious to bring out the prac- 
tical, sanctifying principles of the word of God, than 
to show their own acuteness at reasoning on abstract 
questions There is much ‘ science, falsely so called,’ 
and ministers are oftentimes greatly tempted to leave 
their great work of preaching Christ and him crucified, 
to indulge in these eronautic expeditions, Let minis- 
ters feel themselves most at home among the plain and 
practical truths, where Jesus and his apostles loved to 
dwell, and where most evidently the Holy Spirit makes 
his most delightful stay.” ' 


THE PRESBYTERIAN’S OPINION OF REY. MR 
BARNES. 


The Philadelphia Presbyterian, the organ of the old 
School in the Presbyterian Church, is very useful in 
deciding upon the pretensions of the leading advocates 
of the New School. We have nothing to do with that 
controversy. Itis of interest to us only, as it shews a 
growing dissatisfaction with the traditional orthodoxy 
of the times. We like, however, to know the estima- 
tion in which the busiest men in that feud are held by 
each other. Here is the Presbyterian sentence on Rev. 
Mr Barnes, one of the most famous defenders of the 
New Light. Itis from a notice of the articles in the 
Biblical Repertory. 


“Barnes on the Epistle to the Romans.—This is a long 
and scholar-like review of what we conceive to be a 
very dangerous book. The errors which prevent it 
from ever being received as an useful and just exposi- 
tion of this important Epistle, by Calvinists and Pres- 
byterians, have already been pointed out in previous 
numbers of our paper. In this review, Mr Barnes’ 
book is handled by a sound theologian and scholar, and 
it does not appear in avery enviable light, after the 
process through which it is made to pass. Mr Barnes 
has certainly mistaken his forte, in becoming a com- 
mentator on the doctrinal parts of scripture, and this is 
made abundantly manifest in the review. His offensive 
positiveness of assertion, the immaturity of his theolog- 
ical views and learning, his wilful departures from the 
Confession of Faith, and the obscurity, inconsistencies 
and direct self-contradictions in stating his opinions, are 
all brought to view and amply illustrated. We rejoice 
at the appearance of this antidote, and we hope it will 
be carefully examined by those who may be disposed to 
admit this comment into their Bible Classes and Sab- 
bath Schools. For our own part, we never should have 
recognised the face of the venerable Apostle under the 
disguise in which it appears in this volume.” 


Prorxssor Stuarr.—The same paper has the follow_ 
ing tribute to Professor Stuart. 


“ Stuart's Grammar of the New Testament Dialect.— 
The literary vanity of Professor Stuart is very properly 
exposed in this notice. We have seen in two distinct 
publications, one domestic and one foreign, the claims 
of Professor Stuart to profound erudition disputed ; but 
itis manifest that whatever others may think of his 
learning, he thinks well of it himself. We doubt 
whether he will be much pleased with the opinion of his 
present reviewer, that he has produced a very good 
school book, which does not at all answer to its title.” 


KOLLERLS OP BOOGKRS, 


Scenes and Characters illustrating Christian 
Truth. No.3. Home. By Miss Sedgwick. Bos- 
ton and Cambridge : James Munroe & Co. 1835. 

This is one of those books which are alike the admi- 
ration of readers and the despair of critics, and which 
deserve only ‘large draughts of unqualified praise.” 
It is a perfect gem, without flaw or blemish. | [t has-all- 
that nice discrimination of character, that dramatic 
propriety, delicate humor and fine taste which we ad- 
mire in the writings of Miss Edgeworth, together with 
a peculiar vein of deep pathos and the constant presence 
of the highest religious principle. Every page has the 
charm of perfect nature and strict truth. There is 
nothing of that extravagant and ideal excellence, which 
effects so little in the way of example. In Mr Barclay’s 


lovely and well-ordered family, we see no results which 
we might not confidently anticipate from our knowl- 
edge of the means employed to bring them about. The 
children are made obedient, affectionate, industrious 
and upright by no magic influences but by that judi- 
cious and admirable training which requires in the 
parents themselves the exercise of good temper, consis- 
tency, high principle, self-denial and self-restraint, and 
religious faith and trust. There is also equal truth and 
discrimination in the reverse picture of Mr Anthon’s 
tumultuous and reckless household. In both instances 
the stream partakes of the character of the fountain 
from which it flows. 

We think this book will do a great deal of good. Its 
literary merit is so high, its story so well conducted, 
the style so beautiful, and the fine touches of genius 
are so plentifully scattered over its pages, that those 
who seek in books merely the gratification of taste or a 
relief from the vacuity of idleness, will be eager to read 
it; and it is so full of moral and religious truth that no 
one can read it without catching some good influences. 
There is no parent who may not derive from it valuable 
hints in the rearing of his children, as well as encour- 
agement and strong motive to make their education a 
matter of paramount importance. Were there more 
such parents as the Barclays, there would be more such 
homes, and were there more such homes, there would 
be vastly more happiness, more virtue, and more reli- 
gion in the world. We have never met with anything 
that seemed to realize more fully the common expres- 
sion ‘a heaven uponearth,” than the home of this un- 
pretending mechanic. It seems as if God had given to 
his angels a charge to keep special watch over it; and 
indeed does he not look with peculiar favor upon those 
who, like the Barclays, make obedience to his law the 
guide of their lives, and submission to his will the 
foundation of their conduct ? 


Discourses on various Subjects. By Rey. Or- 
ville Dewey. New York: D. Felt & Co. 1835. 

The Discourses in this volume are characterised by a 
life and freshness of religious feeling, significant of 
their origin in a meditative and spirited mind. No one 
can read them, without being sure that they are the 
products of earnest thought and strong conviction on 
the part of the author. The range of subjects which 
they embrace is limited, but it touches the deepest 
They 
are evidently not written, like many Discourses, merely 
for the sake of writing to a certain amount, but to em- 
body thoughts and feelings, which fill the soul of the 
writer, and struggle for utterance. 


sources of the religious life in the heart of man. 


He is deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of the views which he is 
about to present, and regards his Discourse as a fit in- 
strument for their expression, rather than asa prescribed 
task, which he is to execute with as much richness of 
thought and grace of language as he can command, 
He writes his Discourses because he has a thought to 
exhibit, instead of seeking thoughts because he has a 
Discourse to write. Hence the character of these Dis- 
courses—if we may borrow a philosophical term—is 
The stamp of the author’s mind 
is clearly imprinted on every word. This is the case 


singularly subjective. 


to so great a degree, that in reading them, we often 
seem to be listening to a monologue, in which a thought- 
ful spirit strives by communion with itself, to obtain a 
deeper insight into the mysteries of life and of the uni- 
verse. Their highly meditative cast is united with a 
fervor of expression, which prevents the fixed attention 
that their perusal demands from producing weariness 
and exhaustion. 

With regard to their outward forms, a verbal critic 
would complain of a want of finish in the construction 
of sentences, of the too frequent use of parenthetical 
clauses for the purpose of explanation or emphasis, and 
the sudden and abrupt turns, which sometimes give a 
fragmentary character to the composition. He would 
say that the mind of the author grows too fervent in its 
inspiration, to allow him, the attention, to detail and pro- 
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AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


portion in language which are essential to a polished 
and graceful work of art: These defects, if they be so, 
are more than redeemed by the substantial excellence 
of the matter. The aim of the preacher is to exhibit 
the adaptation of religion and its solemn importance to 
human nature. In doing this he lays open, with the 
hand of a master, the deepest elements of our being. 
He addresses himself, with a prophet-like earnestness and 
solemnity to the inward consciousness of man,and sounds 
forth those thrilling appeals which must touch and kin+ 
dle his heart. As a specimen of the style of preaching 
which aims to produce an impression, by going directly 
to the deepest springs of action in our nature, instead 
of discussing practical subjects in an ethical manner, 
these Discourses are almost without a rival. They 
combine with their most impassioned exhortations, the 
spirit of a considerate and tender discrimination, and 
are as well adapted to inform the intellect with just 
conceptions of religion as toawaken the heart to a living 
sense of its reality. 


OBLTVUART. 


[From the Christian Register. ] 


MRS MARTHA F. MELLEN. 


Died in Cambridge on the 13th inst. Mrs Martha F. 
Mellen, aged 74. 


Mrs Mellen was the widow of the Rev. John Mellen, 
formerly minister of Barnstable, afterwards a resident in 
Cambridge, whose memory is still fresh and precious in 
the hearts of his acquaintance and friends. Although 
withdrawn inagreat degree from general society, during 
many years of her life by frequent and severe illness, she 
was well known and will be affectionately remembered 
by many in this community, to whom in her intervals of 
health she had endeared herself by the many winning 
and estimable qualities of her character. ‘They will 
long delight to dwell upon her virtues which made her 
an object of so much interest and affection to her family 
and friends, and were. the source of so much pleasure to 
all who knew her. ‘The attractive vivacity of her spirit 
which even her continued infirmities could not often 
damp, her sprightly and delicate wit, the fresh interest 
with which she entered into the feelings and associations 
of others, made her a delightful companion to the young 
as well as to theold. Her ontflowing kindness of heart, 
manifesting itself to all who came within the sphere of 
her influence, her tender and quick sympathy, her atten- 
tion to the feelings and wants of others, her true charity 
and sweetness of spirit, her benevolence to the poor and 
the afflicted were united with a fervent piety, and a 
deep interest 1m religion and its institutions. She was 
a sincere disciple of Jesus; and the fruits of his spirit, 
love, joy, peace, gentleness, long-suffering and faith 
abounded in her soul and life. But we delight to believe 
that the virtues which have dwelt in a frail body, are 
now permitted to have a wider range in the kingdom of 
God; and if we truly loved her we must rejoice that she 
is gone to the Father, to be ever among the blessed who 
have died in the Lord. 


SURMMARYE. 


Triac or Marraras.—The trial of this extraordinary 
imposter commenced last week at Westchester County, 
N.Y., and several of the New York papers have report- 
ers on the spot, who send off intelligence two or three 
times a day. He is charged with the murder of one of 
his followers, named Elijah Pearson, in August last, by 
poison or ill treatment. Before proceeding in the trial, 
the court ordered a jury to be impannelled to try the 
question whether the prisoner was insave. A large 
number of witnesses were examined to this point, and 
the jury ina few minutes agreed on a verdict that he 
was ina sane’state of mind. ‘I'he trial for murder was 
then proceeded in. The pretended prophet continues 
his extravagant declarations, and would make the mullti- 
tude believe that no evil can befal him.—Traveller. 

Among other barefaced acts, he issues a decree from 
his cell, commanding all those persons connected with 
agriculture, to “‘go and lay by their ploughs, their har- 
rows, and their seedlips; for as I live and as the Lord 
liveth, there shall be no more spring upon the earth, 
until I, Matthias, the twelfth and last of the Apostles of 
the Lord, am delivered from this bondage.” He also 
prophesied that if he was found guilty, a wo and la- 
mentation would come upon the place ot his conviction, 
and White Plains shall be destroyed by an earthquake 
and not a soul of its population left to tell the tale of its 
; annihilation. He was acquitted. 


Sratistics or Prtsons.—In Sing-Sing prison, only 
289 out of 842 could read and write tolerably, and but 
42 had received a good English education; 485 had 
been habitual d-unkards, and many had committed their 
crimes while intoxicated. Of 670 prisoners at Auburn, 
three only had receiveda collegiate education, and 204 a 
good English education ; 203 had been intemperate, and 
400 were for crimes perpetrated while under the in- 
fluence of spirituous liquors. Jn the Connecticut prison 
8 in 100 only could read, write and cypher, when con- 
victed, and 46 in 100 could read and write. Forty- 
four in 100 committed their crimes under the influence 
of alcohol. 

Instruction; temperance and industry are found to be 
the surest external preventives of crime. 


Frexcn Axpouition Socizty.—The London Patriot 
states that the French Abolition Society for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery is fully constituted. The Directors are, 
the Duke de Broglie, Messrs Passy, \Odilon Barrot, 
A. de Laborer, Isambert, G. de la Rochfoucauld, De 
Tracy, Baron Roger, De Mornay, G. Lafayette, Gold- 
bery, Remusat, Duterot, De Villevasque, Salverte, De 
Sade, De Lemartine, Berville, Montrol, and Admiral 
Verhuel. At its Jast sitting, it was resolved that the 
programme of the Society should be published, and be 
distributed to the members of the two Chambers. A 
committee was appointed to concert the means of obtain- 
ing the emancipation of the slaves in the French colonies, 
and M. de Montro was authorized to prepare a report 
upon the state of the English colonies since the negroes 
there had been in the enjoyment of freedom. 


Cuvurcues in Boston.—There are nine Congregational 
churches in Boston, numbering from fifty to five hundred 
communicants, making a total of 2702 Corgregational- 
ists. There are six Baptist churches, numbering from 
seventy to more than five hundred members, making a 
total of 1982 Baptists—whole number of Congregation- 
alists and Baptists in Boston, is 4634. 


A wrattuy Cuorecn.—* Trinity Chureh in the city 
of New York is said to be worth twenty millions of dol- 
lars, and its capital constantly increasing.’’—Sun, 

We should like to know something of the history of 
this church and the means by which its great wealti has 
been amassed ; and whether the church is munificent in 
proportion to its wealth. 


Bowpoin Cotiece.—From a Catalogue recently re- 
ceived we perceive there are connected with the College 
86 medical students, 30 Seniors, 27 Juniors, 51 Soplio- 
mores, and 386 Freshmen. Total, 230. 


Lorreries.—The Legislature of Missouri have agreed 
to abolish lotteries after the first of January, 1836. Ina 
few years nore we expect to see this species of gambling 
abolished in every State in the Union. 


Biste Society or Viretxia.—The Twentysecond 
Anniversary of the Bible Society of Virginia, was held 
at the Monumental Church in the city of Richmond, on 
Tuesday, April 7th, 1835. 

The receipts of the Society the last year amounted in 
all to about $11,000. 


Important Association —We learn by the last Cin- 
cinnati Journal, that a society has been established in 
that city, ‘to promote the moral and _ religious improve- 
ment of those who navigate the western rivers.” 


New Hesrew Grammar.—Messrs Leavitt, Lord & 
Co. have in press, and will shortly publish a Hebrew 
Grammar on a simplified plan, embracing a Chrestoma- 
thy tor the use of beginners. By George Bush, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the New York City University. 

Also, No. 11 of the Commentary on the Psalms, by 
the same author. ‘This work is now in a state of con- 
siderable forwardness, and will be published in a few 
weeks. 


WARRESDs 

In this city, Mr Thomas L. Jones to Miss Lucy A. 
Remick ; Mr Cornelius Fuller to Miss Eliza A. K. Cun- 
ningham; Mr N. I. Bowditch to Miss E. B. daughter 
of Ebenezer Francis, Esq. 

In Roxbury, by Rev. Mr Putnam, Austin Flint, M. 
D. of Northampton, to Miss Anne, daughter of the late 
N. W. Skillings, of this city. 

In Belgrade, by Rev. Mr Farmer, Mr Manassah C. 
Blackstone, of New Sharon, to Miss Phebe Furbush, of 
Augusta. 


DBSH, 

In this city, on Saturday last, Benjamin, youngest 
child of Mr George B. Edwards, 9 months. 

Drowned, on Sunday morning, Mr John W. Babcock. 

He was partially insane, escaped from the House of 

Industry, S. Boston, and was seen to plunge into the 


‘ water: his body was recovered about 3 o’clock. 
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{Krom the Loudon New Monthly for March.] 
THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. 
BY MRS HEMANS. 

Intellectual Powers. 


O Thought! O Memory! gems forever heaping 

High in the illumined chambers of the mind ; 

And thou, divine Imagination! keeping 

Thy lamp’s lone star ‘mid shadowy hosts enshrined ; 

How, in one moment, rent and disentwined 

At fever’s fiery touch, apart they fall, 

Your glorious combinations !—broken all, 

As the sand pillars by the desert’s wind 

Scattered to whirling dust !—O soon uncrowned ! 

Well may your parting swift, your strange return, 

Subdue the soul to lowliness profound, 

Guiding its chastened visions tu discern 

How by meek faith heaven’s portals must be past, 
Ere it can hold your gifts inalienably fast. 


Sickness like Night. 

Thou art like night, O sickness! deeply stilling 

Within thy heart the world’s disturbing sound, 

And the dim quiet of my chamber filling 

With low, sweet voices, by life’s tumult drowned. 

Thou art like awful night !—thou gatherest round 

The things that are unseen,—though close they lie,— 

And with a truth, clear, startling and profound, 

Giy’st their dread presence to our mortal eye. 

Thou art like starry, spiritual night ! 

High and immortal thoughts attend thy way, 

And revelations, which the common light 

Brings not, though wakening with its rosy ray 

All outward life ;—be welcome, then, thy rod, 
Before whose touch my soul unfolds itself to God! 


On Retsch's Design of the Angel of Death.” 


Well might thine awful image thus arise, 

With that high calm upon thy regal brow, 

And the deep solemn sweetness of those eyes, 

Unto the glorious Artist !— Who but thou 

The fleeting forms of beauty can endow 

For Him with permanence ?—Who make those gleams 

Of brighter life that color his lone dreams 

Immortal things? Let others trembling bow, 
Angel of Death, before thee !—not to those 
Whose spirits with eternal Truth repose 
Art thou a fearful shape! And O for me 
How full of welcome would thine aspect shine, 
Did not the cords of strong affection twine 

So fast around my soul, it cannot spring to thee. 


Remembrances of Nature. 


O Nature !—thou didst rear me for thine own, 
With thy free singing birds and mountain brooks, 
Feeding my thoughts in primrose-haunted nooks 
With fairy fantasies and wood-dreams lone. 
And thou didst teach me every wandering tone 
Drawn from the many whispering trees and waves, 
And guide my steps to founts and starry caves, 
And where bright mosses wove thee a rich throne 
‘Midst the green hills; and now that, far estranged 
From all sweet sounds and odors of thy breath, 
Fading I lie, within my heart unchanged 
So glows the love of thee, that not for death 
Seems that pure passion’s fervor—but ordained 

To meet on brighter shores thy majesty unstained. 


Flight of the Spirit. 
Whither, O whither wilt thou wing thy way ? 
What solemn region first upon my sight 
Shall break, unveiled for terror or delight ? 
What hosts magnificent in dread array ? 


* Suggested by this beautiful and remarkable description in Mrs 
Jameson’s * Visits and Sketches.’ 


My spirit! where thy prison-house of clay 

After long strife is rent? Fond, fruitless quest! 

The unfledged bird, within his narrow nest, 

Sees but a few green branches o’er him play, 

And through their parting leaves, by fits revealed, 

A glimpse of summer sky ; nor knows the field 

Wherein his dormant powers must yet be tried ; 

Thou art that bird ! of what beyond thee lies 

Far in th’ untracked, immeasurable skies, 
Knowing but this—that thou shalt find thy Guide ! 


Flowers. 


Welcome, O pure and lovely forms, again 

Unto the shadowy stillness of my room ! 

For not alone ye bring a joyous train 

Of summer thoughts attendant on your bloom, 

Visions of freshness, of rich bowery gloom, . 

Of the low murmurs filling mossy dells, 

Of stars that look down on your folded bells 

Through dewy leaves—of many a wild perfume 

Greeting the wanderers of the hill and grove 

Like sudden music; more than this ye bring, 

Far more ; ye whisper of th’ all-fostering love 

Which thus hath clothed you and whose dove-like wing 

Broods o’er the sufferer drawing fevered breath, 
Whether the couch be that of life or death. 


The Recovery. 


Back, then, once more, to breast the wayes of life, 

To battle on against th’ unceasing spray, 

To sink o’erwearied in the stormy strife, 

And rise to strive again; yet on my way 

O linger still, thou light of better day, 

Born in the hours of loneliness ; and you, 

Ye childlike thoughts, the holy and the true, 

Ye that came bearing, while subdued I lay, 

The faith, the insight of life’s vernal morn 

Back on my soul, a clear, bright sense, new-born, 

Now leave me not; but as profoundly pure 

A blue stream rushes through a darker Jake 

Unchanged, e’en thus with me your journey take 
Wafting sweet airs of heaven thro’ this low world obscure. 


COLLECTIONS. 


VALUABLE LITERARY RELIC. 


The following letter, which has been handed us 
by an obliging literary friend, was written by Dr 
Rush to Dr Abercrombie, at the request of the 
latter. It was intended for a forthcoming edition 
of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and forwarded by 
Dr A. to Mr Boswell, who died before it reached 
its destination, or before time afforded to incorpo- 
rate it with the work. It has never before been 
published, and will be found well worthy perusal 
and preservation.—Philadelphia Gazette. 


Dr Benjamin Rush to Dr Abercrombie. 


Dear Sir—During my residence in London in 
the winter of 1760, I was introduced by our wor- 
thy countryman Mr West, to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who favored me a few days afterwards 
with a card to dinner at his table ; I met a group 
of authors, among whom was the celebrated Dr 
Johnson. The day was to me, one of the most 
memorable I passed while abroad, on account of 
the singular display which I witnessed, both of 
talent and of knowledge. Dr Johnson came late 
into company. Upon his entering the room, he 
| found Sir Joshua consoling one of his guests un- 
der the pain he felt from having been handled 
very severely by the Reviewers. “Don’t mind 
them,” said Johnson, to the unfortunate auther— 
“ where’s the advantage of having a great deal of 
money, but that the:loss of a little will not hurt 
you? and where’s the advantage of having a 
great deal of reputation, but that the loss of a lit- 


| tle will not hurt you ?” 


“At dinner, [ sat between Dr Johnson and Dr 
Goldsmith. The former took the lead in con- 
versation. He instructed upon all subjects. One 
of them was drunkenness, upon which he dis- 
covered much of that original energy of thought, 
and expression which were so peculiar to him, 

After the cloth was removed Dr Goldsmith ad- 
dressed several questions to me respecting the 
manners and customs of the North American 
savages, which Dr Johnson at last interrupted, by 
saying—*T am surprised, Goldsmith, that you 
can ask the young man so many frivolous ques- 
tions. J am sure none but a savage would think 
of plaguing him so.” “TJ am sure, Doctor,” re- 
plied Goldsmith, “that none but asavage would 
interrupt a man so abruptly in his conversation.” 

~The Anemone maritima was named by one of 
the company, about which naturalists have disa- 
greed whether it belonged to the animal or the 
vegetable kingdom. “ It is an animal,” said John- 


“}son, “for its ashes have been analyzed, and they 


yield a volatile alkali.” I was much struck with 
this remark, for I did not expect to hear a man, 
whose studies appeared from his writings to have 
been confined to moral and philological subjects, 
decide so confidently upon a subject in Natural 
History and Chemistry. The Dr delivered the 
prevailing opinion of the day upon that contro- 
versy ; but some late experiments have proved 
that it was erroneous, for several plants have 
been found to yield a volatile instead of a fixed 
alkali. 

He was then drawn into a dispute with Mr E. 
W. about the riot in St. George’s Fields and the 
well-known steps which were taken by Govern- 
ment to quell it. Mr W. condemned the conduct 
of Government in very harsh terms, and said, 
that Colonel of the Guards had declared that he 
could have suppressed the riot without firing a 
gun, or killing a man. ‘That may be,” said Dr 
Johnson, “some men have a knack in quelling 
riots which others have not; just as you, sir, 
have a knack in defending them which I have 
not.” 

I regret that I cannot gratify you by detailing 
the whole of the Dr’s conversation during the 
course of the day. J should not have ventured, 
after the lapse of near five and twenty years, to 
have given you the above from my memory, had 
they not been impressed upon it by my hay- 
ing occasionally related them since among my 
friends. 

I concur with you in your paitiality to the ge- 
nius and writings of Dr Jobnson, and after mak- 
ing some deductions from his character on ac- 
count of his ecclesiastical and political bigotry, I 
am disposed to consider the single weight of his 
massy understanding in the scale of Christianity 
as an overbalance to all the infidelity of the age 
in’ which he lived. 

With great respect, I am, dear sir, 
Your sincere friend, 


22d April, 1798. Bengamin Rusu. - 


CrnsurEe,—Let us avoid being the first to fix 
upon our neighbor a cruel sensure. Let it he 
confirmed by the general voice before we fall 
in with it. Neither should we then pronounce 
sentence like a magistrate, as if we had authority 
to bestow a good or ill name at discretion. Do 
not dwell too long upon the weak side ; touch and 
go away. Take pleasure to stay longer where 
you may be useful—like the bee, which fixes upon 
those herbs only out of which it may extract a 
sweet and pleasant nourishment. A virtue stuck 
with bristles is too rough and forbidding for the 
refinements of the present age; unless adorned 
with at least some inviting flowers, it will be pass- 
ed by, unheeded and neglected. 
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AN ELDERLY CLERGYMAN’S REMIN- 
ISCENCES. 


CHAP, III. A SABBATH AS IT WAS. SOME OLD 
CUSTOMS ALLUDED TO, LONG SINCE PASSED 
AWAY. A PEEP AT THE AUDIENCE IN THE 
CHURCH. THE PIOUS WIDOW: HER HUSBAND 
AND HIS EXEMPLARY CHARACTER, 


Let me turn now from secular to sacred themes. 
How few of the rising or the risen generation 
know much of a Sabbath as itused to be! It was 
hardly the same day it now is, half a century ago. 
Then it had with all holy and awe-inspiring as- 
sociations, At that period I can remember no half- 
day worshippers ; nor were there then within the 
sound of the church bell any such as are now ready 
to doubt or to scoff, to call the holy faith priest- 
eraft, or resolve into a vain fancy the being and 
providence of the living God. He, who maketh 
even the wrath of man to praise him, will in his 
own good time make all that now offends or dis- 
turbs the religious mind to minister to the perfec- 
tion of his purposes. But for this must the min- 
istry and all the disciples of his Son be doing zeal- 
ously and faithfully their part. 

At the time of my settlement the Sabbath seem- 
ed almost to have commenced the evening before. 
Every household was composed to tranquillity and 
and serious order on Saturday night. It would 
have been counted transgression to have visited a 
neighbor, or for the boys to have gathered on 
the green, as on other evenings, to play leap-frog 
or ball or engage in their various sports by moon- 
light. Occasionally, indeed, the elder portion 
might suffer in themselves a little indulgence, and 
as they made an errand abroad on Saturday after- 
noon, orreturned from a funeral, might yield to a 
friend’s solicitation and take an early tea, But 
before the twilight gathered they were sure to be 
at their own fireside. So it was with all the 
younger portion ; they were as early and as con- 
stantly within doors at home: and no wonder if at 
the command of the tidy mother, passing through 
their stated ablutions before the darkness closed 
in, for a decent appearance in the congregation on 
the coming day. 

From the opening morning the Sabbath was to 
the letter a day of rest. It was rest to man and to 
beast ; it was rest to the body from labor, and to 
the spirit from the corroding cares that trouble 
men inthe week. It was a day for spiritual ex- 
ercises, and no one thought of making it anything 
else. Hence my church, although as I have be- 
fore said it was small, was nevertheless always 
full. In pew or gallery it was rare to see a va- 
cant seat. J wish it were sonow. Divisions and 
the manifold causes that make divisions have every 
where scattered the flocks. Let the guardians see 
to it that the enemy gets thereby no triumph or 
advantage. 

When I first came to my charge the custom of 
reading two lines ata time in the psalm, and sing- 
ing them after the reader, had but just been dis- 
pensed with. The singing choir and most of the 


audience were already furnished with books, A 
mahogany pitch pipe, from which the leader of 
the choir pitched his tune was hung on the inside 
of the front of the singers loft, and there it hangs 
still, though viol and flute and other instruments 
have years and years ago rendered it a useless 
thing. The pulpit hour-glass had ceased only a 
short time before to measure off the sermon to 
their listening ears. I distinctly remember the 
very Sabbath, when at the close of the service J 
took it from a little niche in the pulpit, where it 
bad long stood unmolested and transferred it toa 
corner of the garret in the passage, where with 
other worn out or useless things it still gathers 
its portion of cobwebs and dust. What impres- 
Sive lessons are written even upon. inanimate 
things! It was not long since that in looking 
where it lies, I perceive a slight fracture in the 
bottom of the lower glass, through which almost 
all the sand, down to a few remaining grains, had 
passed out upon the floor; so, thought I, should 
I listen to the moraland be prepared for my great 
and last change, when so soon my few remaining 
sands will be dropped away. 

I often sit in a musing mood, even to this very 
hour, looking out from my study window upon 
the green near by on which my church stands, 
and giving fancy the reins, Iam borne along till the 
recollection of earlier days and long past scenes 
comes up like a vivid picture before me. Close 
to the west door of the church I imagine the old 
horse-block, so called, restored again to its ancient 
dignity, and the husbands ‘and wives who solong 
made it their stepping stone between their own 
dwellings and the house of God, riding up one af- 
ter the other on saddle and pillion and passing 
down from it with a slow and serious pace towards 
the church. The horse-block was a common ap- 
pendage to all country churches half a century 
ago; being an immense stone resting upon three 
steps at either end and designed to aid both male 
and female in mounting or dismounting from 
their horse. ‘The general introduction since the 
revolutionary war of wheel vehicles, has super- 
seded the necessity of such a provision. About 
twenty years ago the one of which I am speaking 
was split from end to end and placed as corner 
stones beneath the new academy. But in fancy 
it is easily restored, with the multitudes so dear 
to me who so long enjoyed its service. I imagine 
also those from a distance, whose habit was to 
remain during the intermission between the ser- 
vices, passing out from the church at the close of 
the morning service towards the parsonage to take 
their seats in a back parlor, which custom had for 
a long time assigned to their use. ‘That custom 
too has long passed away. And then lastly I im- 
agine myself, as when I first came to the minis- 
try here, passing through the door-way, greeted 
cordially by those who unfailingly waited for me 
to enter before them and taking my place in the 
desk, while the two deacons were seated in the 
long pew of the communion table below. Within 
the church I see the audience as distinctly as if 
long years had not intervened and no changes had 
occurred nor death had long swept them long 
ago from the land of the living. 


Isee the elderly part and not unfrequently 
those in middle life rising during the delivery of 
the sermon — for all the services were longer then 
than for the most part they have come to be since— 
Sitting down and rising again often twice and even 
thrice before I had closed ; a custom which might 
now be construed into some uneasiness or discon- 
tent with the preacher or his doctrine. I picture to 
myself Mr Ezra Dunster, one of the parish poor, 
venerable in years and with his white flowing sil- 
very locks, privileged by reason of his deafness to 
be seated inthe pulpit. On the right, in a corner 
of the gallery, sits Mary Teale, an unfortunate 
distracted woman, an object of fear during the 
week to all the children of the village; but on 
Sunday well dressed and orderly, the most atten- 
tive listener, and retaining with an iron memory 
every text and almost all the heads of the dis- 
course, with which often on the green she might 
be heard preaching earnestly as if to rivet in all 
who would listen what I had already inculcated. 
Farther off in amore distant corner, for many 
years were four or five colored persons, who 
served God and their generation well, the servants 
of a rich West India planter, who lived for a time 
in the parish, not much known by any amongst 
us but myself; on the same bench might occasion- 
ally be seen atall tawny Indian, whose wigwam 
was far in the thick wood and who seemed to 
come out now and then as if only to stare at’ the 
wonders of civilization and social life. And so 
throughout the church, here and there and every 
where familiar faces, husbands and wives, fathers 
and mothers, sons and daughters long since gone 
away ; all but two, who were with me in the first 
days of my ministry. “Your fathers, where are 
they, and the prophets, do they live forever ?” 

For many years after my settlement I might 
safely have regulated my clock by the appearance 
of an aged widow, who passed my house every 
Sabbath morning on her way to the seat in her 
pew, half an hour before the ringing of the first 
bell. Her house was nearly three miles away. 
She came thus early that she might get time for 
rest in order to stand with the congregation dur- 
ing the prayers. There was but a short period in 
mid-winter when her aged but erect form was not 
seen in the sanctuary. Many a winter has come 
and gone since she was carried, devout and exem- 
plary one, to her long home. While she lived 
she often assured me that few trials of her life 
were greater than that which in the wintry season 
denied her her place in the house of God. Yet 
her’s was then no uncommon, but on the contra- 
ry an ordinary instance of devotion to the observ- 
ances of the Sabbath and the institutions of re- 
ligion. 

When I think of the Sabbath as it was, and call 
up those, who were burning and shining lights, 
my thoughts recur to this aged widow and her 
household with many delightful recollections. 
Her husband before her was a servant of the Lord. 
He served the God of his fathers with his whole 
house. The green turf had not yet gathered over 
his honored grave when my ministry began. It 
was not a twelvemonth that the widow had worn 
her weeds. His house had been a honse of prayer 
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and of the faithful, upright, conscientious dis- 
charge of every duty. He knew the value of re- 
ligion and its institutions, and sought both by 
precept and example to make others understand 
and realize their value too, From the memory 
of him that was so precious in the hearts of his 
children and from what I have been told of his 
discipline and watchful care, he was a pattern to 
be copied from by those who would bring up 
their children well. He taught them early to 
venerate and love, maintain and defend whatever 
might have a wholesome influence over the public 
condition and keep the religious sentiment not 
only alive but flourishing and bearing fruit. Nor 
was he one of those who were always preaching 
but never practising. Having been for sixtyfive 
years a public professor of religion —the oldest 
member, when he died, of the church, — during 
the storms and accidents of fiftythree years never 
once absent from the public services of the Lord’s 
day, —and while the first on every occasion to 
aid what was good, the firmest also to denounce 
and oppose what was doubtful or pernicious, mild 
at the same time, conciliating and persuasive, well 
was he worthy of Mr Dunster’s appropriate eulo- 
gy, which he quoted from Goldsmith’s beautiful 
lines, on his departure. 


‘« He tried each art, reproved eaeh dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.”’ 
But I have more yet to say of his influence and 
his family ; with that I must enter upon another 
chapter. Revugpen LEE. 


(For the Boston Ohserver. } 
REMARKS ON G. E. E. 


Mr Epiror—Your correspondent having closed 
his Comments on O. A. B., some remarks from 
me, I presume, are expected. I shall not reply to 
him fully, because I am recasting and preparing 
for publication, the series of essays I originally 
contemplated, and which I suspended in conse- 
quence of the inconvenience attending the de- 
tached manner of publishing required by a weekly 
newspaper. 

Your correspondent says I am much better 
qualified to do justice to the subject discussed in 
my essays than he is. I shall not dispute this; 
but if he so believed, he should have suspended 
his strictures till I had finished my essays. Such 
a belief would have naturally inspired sufficient 
distrust in himself, and confidence in me, to have 
heard me at least to my conclusion. 

I have read his comments with attention and 
interest. He writes very well; expresses very 
handsomely what the community very generally 
will approve, because it meets its views. When 
he shall have gone deeper into his subject, and 
become better acquainted with what lies at the 
bottom of the unbeliever’s heart, he will, I do not 
say, write what will be more generally applauded, 
but what may come much nearer the truth. He 
writes as every intelligent, well-meaning man 
must write, who views the subject from the posi- 
tion he does, and who does not suspect that there 
is another and a higher view to be taken of it. 

In treating of unbelievers, he adopts the popular 
notion that it is their depravity that makes them 
unbelievers, This is a delusion. Depraved, infi- 
dels no doubt are; but, in point of morals — un- 
derstanding by the term, honesty of heart, and 
general duties from man to man, viewed simply 
asa social being—I have no reason to believe 
that they fall below the members of Christian so- 
cieties of a corresponding rank in life. They give 
by the very fact of avowing their opinions, unpop- 
ular and abhorrent as they are, no mean proof of 
honesty, and of moral courage; two things which 
rank very high in my catalogue of the moral 
virtues. 


1 know what is said against them; but absence 
of exaggeration, not to say false accusations, is not 
a characteristic of any party when speaking of its 
opponents. f have learned to receive with very 
liberal allowance, what one party says against 
another, and especially what Christians allege 
against unbelievers. It is my deliberate opinion, 
that the overcharged statements of Christians re- 
specting them, and their unchristian treatment of 
them, make more infidels than all the exhortations 
of infidels themselves. When you misrepresent 
the advocates of any particular opinions, you do 
harm; they appear so different on acquaintance, 
that there is almost always a revulsion of feeling 
in their favor. JI have schooled myself into treat- 
ing unbelievers as I would be treated by them, 
that is, as men and brothers. I respect every 
man’s opinions, in that they are his opinions, and 
compel myself to treat them, if I treat them at all, 
as 1 would wish to have my opinions treated. 

G. E. E. complains of me that I use words in 
an improper or an unwarranted sense; and inti- 
mates that though he may understand me, your 
readers generally will not. He has, therefore, la- 
bored to develope the meaning which he presumes 
I did not intend to convey, and to prove that if I 
had so meant, my meaning would have been false. 
I wish that, instead of doing this, he had had com- 
passion on me and my readers, and endeavored to 
carry out, to the common understanding, what he 
supposes was my meaning. ‘True, I could not 
have exacted this of him; but it would have been 
a Christian act, if, through the obscurities of my 
style and the difficulties of my language, he 
could decipher my meaning, to have translated 
it into plain English, for the benefit of the un- 
learned. 

That I use words in an improper and unwar- 
ranted sense, is very possible. Jam an uneducated 
man, and cannot aspire to the classical use of 
language. Words are commonly used ina loose 
and indeterminate sense; and it requires the pro- 
foundest philosophy to collect and fix that sense. 
Yet this I was obliged to attempt, and to attempt 
it where I had no guide but my own judgment. 
The process by which I came to my conclusions, 
I did not state in my essays. I merely used terms 
in the sense which I had determined in my own 
mind to be the true one. I may have erred; and 
it may also be, that my supposed error was merely 
in using a word so that it must have a definite 
meaning, whereas it had received only a vague 
one before. 

My use of the terms infidel and infidelity is 
that to which your correspondent most objects. 1 
mean, by infidelity, the rejection of religion, or 
disbelief in religion. I believe this is the popular 
meaning of the term; and the popular meaning of 
any word, I consider its true meaning. But what 
is this meaning? Before this can be answered, 
we must know what religion is, and in what sense 
it is, or can be rejected. 

The term religion, if I mistake not, has a two- 
fold meaning, as the thing it names has a twofold 
existence. The word designates both the ideal 
and its realization. Religion exists first in the 
reason; and as it exists there, it may be defined, 
with sufficient accuracy for my present purpose, 
with M. Cousin, the idea of the holy, In this 
sense, religion is ideal, subjective, inseparable from 
the being we call man. In this sense, religion is 
never rejected or disbelieved. But religion does 
not always remain dead in the reason, a barren 
idea; it has a tendency to realize itself, to assume 
some form, an outward expression, a symbol. 
This form is constructed by the understanding, 
and constitutes religion for the understanding, as 
the idea of the holy constitutes religion for the 
reason, 

The idea, existing in the reason, is invariable, 


eternal, indestructible; for the reason. never- 
changes, never retrogrades nor advances. The 
form, being the work of the understanding, varies: 
as vary the lights of the understanding. The un-- 
derstanding is progressive, and it is forever be- 
coming able to realize a more perfect form or 
symbol for the religious ideal. But one form is 
never obtained but by the destruction of its pre- 
decessor. ‘This destruction of a religious form, is: 
what I call infidelity. The form, the symbol, 
what M. Cousin calls wn culte, is that only which 
can be rejected or disbelieved. Infidelity never 
strikes at the ideal; it strikes only the symbol. 
It is the rejection, the destruction, if you please, 
of areligion. his is the sense in whieh I have 
used the term infidelity in my essays, and it is, if 
I mistake not, the popular meaning of the word 
determined. 

I made two statements, to which your corres- 
pondent objects; “Christianity was the triumph 
of infidelity over Judaism and paganism,” and that 
“the whole movement party, known as the Prot- 
estant party, was infidel.” 

With regard to the first, G. E. E. did not quote 
me fairly. I distinguished between the internal 
character and the external of Christianity, and 
stated that Christianity, “in its external character, 
sprung out of disbelief, or rather availed itself of 
disbelief in the religious systems which prevailed 
before it.” I, of course, meant by Christianity, 
in this sense, Christianity as a religious establish- 
ment, a cultus exterior. Was not my statement 
correct? In this outward sense, Christianity 
could be established only by displacing Judaism 
and paganism. Judaism and paganism were both 
religions, and as they could be displaced only by 
being rejected, the displacing of these, which 
Christianity effected, was certainly infidelity, if 
infidelity be the rejection of a religion. 

If we look to facts, my assertions will be sus- 
tained. Christianity, in the sense I am now 
speaking of it, was a victory, I perlfaps should not. 
have said a triumph, of the movement against 
paganism, commenced by Socrates, and continued 
by his followers. Nobody, I think, can doubt 
that the Greek philosophy prepared the way for 
the introduction and triumph of Christianity, if, 
indeed, it was not its elaboration. But the whole 
movement of that philosophy was infidel. It was 
Euripides who was the favorite poet of Socrates, 
and in Euripides is seen, as Benjamin Constant 
has remarked, a nascent irreligion. Socrates 
himself was put to death for attacking and teach- 
ing others to attack paganism. From the day of 
his dispute with the divine on sanctity, up to the 
coming of Christ, paganism, or polytheism, was 
unceasingly and so successfully attacked, that all 
faith in it was nearly destroyed. It was from 
those who had become disbelievers in it, or those 
whom they induced to disbelieve it, that,the early 
Christians collected, in the pagan world, their 
adherents. Where, then, is the impropriety in 
saying that they availed themselves of disbelief in 
paganism? And if they did do this, and if Chris- 
tianity was established by the success of the party 
which rose against paganism from the birth of the 
Grecian philosophy, and which party was cer- 
tainly infidel, where is the impropriety in saying, 
Christianity was the triumph of infidelity over 
paganism? When it had triumphed, become 
established, it of course was not infidelity ; it was 
then a religion. 

My assertion is proved by the various defences 
of Christianity, offered by the early Christians. 
They are, so far as they are known to us, attacks 
on paganism, rather than any developement of the 
truth and excellence of Christianity. The early 
Christians hated paganism full as much as they 
loved Christianity ; and they triumphed as much 
by their intolerance as by theirtruth. In reference 
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to Judaism, allowance being made for difference 
of circumstances, similar remarks might be made. 
Paul, indeed, at the advice of friends, from pru- 
dential considerations, or because he was a Jew, 
and owed allegiance as a subject, did conform to 
the Jewish law, on a certain occasion; but his 
epistles ure full of arguments and statements of 
the utter insufficiency and complete nullity of that 
law, at least so far as all Gentile converts were 
concerned. Everybody knows the hostility of the 
Jews to the Christians, which could hardly have 
.been the case, had there been no attack upon 
Judaism. 

With regard to my statement respecting the 
Protestant party, all I need say is that it was cor- 
rect, if two things be admitted: 1st, that Catholicsm 
was a religion, and 2d, that the Protestants, in 
their character of Protestants, wished to destroy 
it. It is true, on another consideration. The 
dominant sentiment of the Protestant party was 
freedom of mind, and unaccountability of man to 
man for his belief. And this is the dominant 
sentiment of modern infidels, and that which 
makes them infidels. 

These few remarks, I think, will prove that I 
had some semblance of reason, at least, for the 
manner in which I used certain words. That I 
was wrong is possible; let those to whom my 
statements are not new, be my judges. I close, 
but I pray you not to consider this communication 
anything more than a few hints upon the topics it 
touches. Yours, &c. O. A. B. 


[For the Boston Observer.] 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr Epiror—Although your valuable paper is 
chiefly devoted to Sunday schools, yet I trust that 
you do not consider our common schools of so 
little importance, as to be overlooked. Sunday 
schools have done much towards elevating the 
moral and religious character of children, and 
they might be the means of doing still more, 
were there a co-operation on the part of our 
public school teachers with those of Sunday 
schools. 

It is too often the case, that what has been in- 
culcated into the minds of our youth on Sundays, 
is forgotten beforé the next Sabbath. And why 
is it? It is because those religious impressions 
have not been fostered and kept alive while at- 
tending school the remainder of the week. In 
many of our public schools, the fervent prayer 
is not offered for a blessing upon the teachers and 
scholars, while engaged in imparting and _ receiy- 
ing instruction. 

Is it soin our Sabbath schools ?—far from it— 
Why then should it be done away with in our 
public schools ? : 

The only exercise of a religious character is 
the reading of the New Testament. And even 
this is looked upon as an irksome rasx. No 
explanation is made by the teacher, and the child 
is about as wise when his task is finished, as he 
was before he commenced. There are many 
things that might be explained to the child with- 
out any reference to sectarian views, which would 
tend to deepen his religious feelings, and at the 
same time advance the cause of his religious in- 
structer. It is seldom that any reference is made 
to the ten commandments, except when they 
come in course as a part of the task. True they 
are pasted on cards and hung upon the walls of 
the schoolroom, where they remaina “ nine days’ 
wonder” and are then forgotten. 

Now it does seem to me that unless our public 
school teachers co-operate with Sunday school 
teachers the latter must despair of accomplishing 
anything great. JI consider this neglect of re- 
ligious exercises in the public schools as the 


greatest drawback to religious instruction on the 
Sabbath and I do sincerely hope, that measures 
will be adopted by those most interested, to bring 
about a convention of all the teachers in this city to 
see if some plan cannot be devised to promote 
the above object. FRANKLIN. 


(For the Boston Observer. ] 


UNEARTHING A VETERAN. 
Mr Eprror— 

I have in my possession a very old pamphlet, 
published by “ D. Henchman, in Cornhill,” Boston, 
1743, entitled, “Old Mr Dod’s Sayings, or Posies 
from Mr. Dod’s Garden. In two parts.’ Who 
old Mr Dod was, is more than I know; and the 
“R. 'T.” who collected these “ posies,” has come 
down to posterity, I fear, only by his initials. 
But some of the maxims contained in the rare 
little tattered pamphlet which lies before me, are 
so quaint and forcible, that I cannot forbear trans- 
cribing a few of them, by way of instruction, for 
the readers of the Observer, as well as for the 
gratification of their curiosity. 

I. “So much sin, so much sorrow; so much 
holiness, so much happiness.” 


II. “Two things to be commended to a married 
couple; cares and strifes. For the first, let your 
cares be, which shall please God most. Tor your 
strifes, let them be which shall love one another 
best: so your cares and strifes be to purpose ; so 
will all needless cares and strifes vanish.” 


Ill. “ Hither prayer will make a man give over 
sinning, or else sin will make him give over pray- 


IV. “In all distresses and miseries, it is best 
wisdom to go to that friend that is most near, 
most willing, and most able to help; such a friend 
is God.” 


V. “ Where sin lies heavy, crosses lie light ; and 
on the contrary, where crosses lie heavy, sins lie 
light.” 

VI. “Four things we may learn from Chil- 
dren. 1. They take no unnecessary care. Q. 
They sleep without malice. 3. They are content 
with their condition. 4. They are humble; the 
child of a king will play with the child of a 
beggar.” . 

VII. “A man is never undone till he is in 
hell.” 


VIII. “The sinner is the devil’s miller, always 
grinding ; and the devil is always filling the hop- 
per, that the mill may not stand still.” 

IX. “ Return not railing for railing; if a dog 
barks at a sheep, a sheep will not bark at a dog.” 

X. “When he saw a true Christian look sad, 
he would use that speech which Jonadab did to 
Ammon, ‘ Thou art a king’s son.’” 


How much moral sublimity is there in this last 
saying! I do not know how it may strike my 
readers, but for my own part, I know nothing in 
poetry or prose, in eloquence or on record, more 
truly great than this application of a scriptural text. 

If the above flowers from the good old 
preacher’s garden be acceptable, I will, from time 
to time, pluck others, and present them to the 
lovers of literature and religion, who may refer to 
the columns of the Observer for entertainment 
and instruction. S. H. 

Portland. 


A Srrone Proor.—A teacher in a certain 
Sabbath school, gave out the following question to 
her class: “ What proof can you assign that the 
Bible was written by good men ?”—when a little 
girl, four years old, rose up and replied, “Bad men 
would not have written so much against them- 


selves.” 
iW 


SUNDALT SCHOOLS. 


(For the Boston Observer. } 


DIFFICULTY OF ADAPTING OURSELVES 
TO CHILDREN IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

There is a difficulty which every teacher has 
more or less felt in giving religious instruction to 
children ; the difficulty of adapting ourselves to 
them, of comprehending them, of bringing our 
spirits in contact with their’s, of sympathising 
with their feelings, wants and interests, so diffe- 
rent as they are often from our own—of making 
ourselves actually present with them, instead of 
talking as it were, with imaginary little automata, 
embodied abstractions set before us to hear our 
formal lessons. A child’s mind is all simplicity, 
all action; it is not like our minds, tamed by 
habit, perverted by the false coloring of artificial ed- 
ucation, or sickened by the over-active enthusiasm 
of a thousand imaginations never realized. It is 
a pure mirror, reflecting all truly and constantly. 
It is never so indifferent as our minds are ; 
thought and action with it are one ; the prompt- 
ings of every impulse are obeyed ; it thinks with 
the rapidity of instinct and executes as quick as 
thought. We act too much upon reflection ; 
we arrest every impulse and question it, before 
we let it out; we go through a wearisome round 
of calculating the consequence of every action 
until the vital energy is almost extinguished, 
We reflect much, without acting; and thus ac- 
quire a habit of not being present, of floating off 
in abstraction, of dreaming instead of doing. 
Often while we are gravely pondering a rule, 
the golden opportunity is passed. What wonder 
then, that we cannot always catch the sympathy and 
interest of a child? That its eyes will not kindle 
when we speak to it. He that would teach a 
child, must be as simple as itself; he must be 
alive to all impressions, as it is; he must feel 
every presence and catch every surrounding in- 
fluence, as it does ; he must be as quick, as inter- 
ested, as active as the child. In a word he must 
have the child’s discursiveness, while he must not 
forsake the philosophic unity of thought. How 
unsatisfactory do our advantages in point of 
knowledge and experience, of reflective habits, 
enlarged views and refined taste, appear when 
we find that we have gained them at the expense 
of so much simplicity? It requires no less than 
a perfect man, to unite his other advantages with 
the truth, simplicity and health of a child’s mind 
We are all one sided beings; either we are active 
and narrow; or we are thoughtful, liberal and 
enlightened, while we are indifferent. ‘Those who 
act most zealously are bigoted: those who think 
liberally, appreciating all truth and all beauty, fail 
in practical action. 

Such is a description of the painful conscious- 
ness which we feel in the presence of the child. 
We are not aware how unnatural we have be- 
come, till we see our altered selves in that clear 
mirror. This of course is not equally true of all 
who bear the office of teacher. It is rather the 
experience of the student. We cannot but think 
that the services of professional, particularly 
theological characters in this sphere of action are 
much overrated. Our female friends, who are 
engaged with us in the same work, probably are 
not aware of the advantages which they have over 
us in this respect ; they, who are ever simple, true 
and natural, ever present and active. We bear 
about with us the unpleasant consciousness of a 
set character, we go labelled with the name of a 
profession, and in endeavoring to meet the expec- 
tations of society, by fitting ourselves to that con- 
ventional standard, we are in constant danger of 
losing our naturalness of character. But with- 
out complaining of this, it is for us to try to 
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shake it off, and to hope that one day the true 
spirit within will be able to burst the formal re- 
straints of custom; and that one will be no less a 
man, for being a lawyer or a clergyman. Mean- 
while the remark is to some extent applicable to 
all. We are none of usas simple as the child. 
We cannot mirror that little soul, as it mirrors us. 
Could it, when gazing upon us, detect its own 
lineament, its own image, an irresistible sympathy 
would draw it to us. But when it beholds us so 
cold, so formal, so unlike itself; when it detects 
ata glance our want of interest, can we wonder 
that all our looks, words and actions should appear 
to it as unreal things—less real and attractive, 
than what we are pleased to call the wayward 
wanderings of its own listlessness ? that our words 
should fall upon its ears unheeded? our looks 
meet its eyes unreflected ? our instruction and ex- 
pressions of kindness fall unnoticed and unknown 
upon its senses, as if it perceived in them no re- 
lation to itself, and chose rather to let its thoughts 
wander where nature beckons? A child listens 
when we actually address him, and not an imagi- 
nary thing in his place; he feels, when we give 
our whole heart to him; he catches the instruc- 
tion which we offer to him, if it really belongs 
to him; but he detects by a most infallible 
instinct, when we are not wholly engaged with 
him. He offers his little heart to us in the ful- 
ness of childlike trust—he expects as fulla return; 
if he do not find it, he turns away to converse 
with no matter what—the shadows on the wall, 
little spirits in the air, bright images of his own 
careless conjuring. 

Our very difficulty however is attended with 
an unspeakable advantage. We have before us, 
in the very being, which we are laboring to form, 
the truest standard by which to form it. The 
very child we are to teach, is in a beautiful sense 
our own teacher. We go to the pure mirror of 
its mind and examine ourselves by it. It is the 
surest touch-stone, by which to test the truth and 
naturalness of our own character, and consequent- 
ly our own fitness for the work. It is the perfect 
emblem of true humanity. We will not address 
the child as “ Mighty prophet, Seer blest!” but, 
undeveloped and unmatured as it is it represents 
what the true man should be. The highest reach 
of christian instruction is but to preserve that 
image whole ; to carry itthrough the manifold expe- 
rience of life unperverted by any artificial habits, 
unnarrowed by partial education, undimmed of any 
of its native lustre and gaiety, untamed of any of its 
instinctive animation. Our Saviour summed up 
the whole of his precepts by telling us to be like 
little children. What more beautiful spectacle 
than a child in the health, the truth, the fulness 
of its active existence ? yet who has not felt the 
interest of that spectacle increased by something 
of mysterious melancholy and regret mingling 
with his emotions, as he contemplated it ? and 
why is it, but that we see in the child the repre- 
sentation of our own former selves, the original 
brightness of our own being ? How different the 
picture of our present being! how marred that 
symmetry ! how tamed that active freedom, how 
dimmed that pure inner fire that pervaded and 
quickened the whole soul, ripening every im- 
pulse into action, and brightening every feature 
with life! We act, it is true—but we do it with 
the sense of labor. Why do not our actions put 
forth as it were, with the spontaneity, the facility, 
the gladness of a child’s? Why are not our 
emotions as elastic and free? Why do not our 
affections leap forward prompt and true to the 
voice of nature, without our having to use an 
effort to excite them? What a lesson to us is 
the child! It isa warning vision, to charm us 
back to nature. 

We have an advantage over all other religious 
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teacliers, seeing that it is our business to develope 
the religious sentiment in the heart, before it has 
become perverted or sullied. We have to work 
not a change upon a frame which has been long 
bent out of all natural proportion. We have not 
to create life, where life has been almost buried 
up in sin and selfishness and idle consuming 
cares. The simple being as it is, is the best 
emblem of what we are to make it. There it 
stands, the perfect work, fresh from the Creator’s 
hand, in the full glow of life, bright in the 
sun-shine ef the Creator’s love, performing 
every function of heart, mind and body with the 
ease, and grace, and harmony of nature. Beware 
how you mar the beauty of that image, let no 
breath sully its brightness; beware how you 
check its freedom; beware how you infuse into 
it any principles which war with its better nature 
and destroy its simplicity. We are not to alter 
it, or to add to it. We are to keep it as it is; 
we are to render it proof against all unnatural 
influence which may tend to pervert it; and 
there is danger of this in the notions it may re- 
ceive of religion, as well as there is in exposure to 
temptation and sin. Religion to its mind must 
not come in the shape of restraint or gloom; it 
must not repress any of its freedom or joy; so 
sure as it does, it destroys the simplicity of its 
character, it nourishes deceit in its heart, it fetters 
the true action of the soul, it prevents it from 
acting itself out, till at length the outward action 
ceases to be a faithful manifestation of the workings 
within. In giving to the child religion, we are 
not to eradicate any part of its nature ; we are 
simply to give to it a self-preserving power, a 
self-sustaining energy. How few men wear reli- 
gion naturally ; how few wear it as if it were an 
actual attribute of their being, and not a mere 
thing put on! in how many is it a deadly foe to 
all simplicity and freedom! The thought of re- 
ligion suddenly checks the elasticity of their step, 
deadens the voice of gladness, and puts them to 
the vain task of trying to conceal from themselves 
what is actually in themselves; they seem to fear 
to hold up their heads on this world where God 
has placed them. They talk’ of God, as a 
Father; but do they run to him with the confi- 
dence of children? Take a lesson from the 
child, It is as God has made it—do you not 
shudder at the idea of transforming it into the un- 
natural being just described ? 

This is a general statement of the source of our 
difficulty in reaching the hearts of ¢hildren. It is 
to be found in the personal character of the teach- 
er, in the fact of our having departed from the 
pure simplicity of children. We hope to unfold 
this more in detail in some future remarks. 

Cambridge. J.8. D. 
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RELIGION OF THE RUSSIANS. 


An interesting work has been recently publish- 
ed in London, entitled “ Russia, or miscellaneous 
observations on the past and present state of that 
country and its inhabitants, compiled from notes 
made on the spot, during travels at different times 
in the service of the Bible society, and a residence 
of many years in that country. By Robert Pink- 
erton, D. D.” From a review of the work in the 
London Christian Guardian for February, we 
give the following extracts, with the introductory 
and connecting remarks of the editor—JV. Y. Obs. 

What, it may be said, is the moral and religious 
state of this mighty empire? and this inquiry 
very naturally leads to impressions of a very 
varied and opposite character. In some parts of 
the empire Paganism or Mohammedanism exists ; 
in others a corrupted and superstitious Christian- 
ity prevails, while in some, though we fear, com- 


SS 
paratively speaking, few places, spiritual and vital 
religion is found. It is to inform our readers on 
these important inquiries, that the following ex-. 
tracts from Dr P.’s work have been selected. 

The villages of the peasantry are all built) of' 
block-wood, and covered with shingles or straw :: 
they are nearly in the same style in: every part of * 
Russia, the gable end always:turned.to the road.. 
Each hut has its own gate: leadingrinto a court, , 
from which is the entrance ito the dwelling. 

On entering the cottage, a large oven, built of 
brick, from six to eight feet square,.and level on 
the top, is always seen occupying a prominent 
place in the dwelling. Part of the family always. 
sleep upon the top of it in the winter season :. for 
regular bedsteads are not yet in general use 
among them. ‘They spread down their mats and 
sheep-skin coats in any place that best suits them,. 
in summer very frequently in an out-house on in 
the open air. A common fir-table, near to the 
small glazed or unglazed window; benches placed. 
along the sides of the apartment; a few earthen 
pots, in which the food is cooked in the oven (for- 
they have no other fire-place for cooking), some 
wooden trenchers, a salt-box, and spoons made of” 
the same material; a wooden vessel or two, for- 
holding water ; atrough cut out of the trunk of a 
tree, in which to wash their Jinen ; with a chest 
for their clothes; these simple articles compose the- 
whole amount of the furniture of a Russian izba 
or cottage. The poorest hut, however, is always 
supplied ‘with one or more small pictures of their 
tutelary saints ; sometimes, also, among the more 
wealthy, one observes the pictures of the Saviour 
and Virgin; and not a few possess a representa- 
tion of the Holy Trinity — the Father appearing 
seated on a throne as the Ancient of Days, the 
Son on one side, and the Holy Spirit, in the form 
of a dove, on the other. These small pictures 
are hung up in the corner of the hut, facing the 
door ; so that they catch the eye of every one 
who enters, and remind him of his duty. The 
stranger having passed the threshold, and shut the 
door behind him, stands mute, bows before them, 
crosses himself several times, repeats a few words 
of ejaculation, and then, and not till then, turns 
to the inhabitants of the hut, with the salutation 
of “ Peace be with you!” “Jesus Christ be with 
you!” and after this, he states the errand on 
which he comes. 

In the huts of the common people, the sacred 
corner, Which is considered the family altar, and 
where, on a small shelf before the pictures, the 
Bible, in many of them, of late years, has found 
a place, is the only part of the dwelling in which 
any symptoms of the arts of civilization are to be 
discovered ; namely, in the pictures of the saints, 
neatly framed, and sometimes plated with silver 


}and gilt: for there is scarcely another article to 


be observed in the hut, but such as belong to the 
manufacture of the very rudest state of human 
society: and how lamentable it is to find that this 
sacred corner, this family altar, should so often, 
to the rude and ignorant peasantry, few of whom 
are able to read, be little better than a temple of 
idols! Alas! they know no better. But when I 
had the gratification of beholding the Bible on 
the wooden support in the presence of the group 
of painted figures, and found the inmates anx- 
iously inquiring after its contents, with one in their 
number who could read, I considered that the 
true antidote to the evil was provided. — pp. 
23—26. 

I went to see the Cathedral Church of St 
Sophia, in the Kremlin, where I found the arch- 
bishop officiating, amidst a crowd of worshippers, 
on occasion of the annual procession of one of 
their sacred pictures, denominated “The Virgin 
of Pestchera,” (the Virgin of the Cave.) 

After the mass was over, the whole clergy, 
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except the archbishop, with a great concourse of 
the inhabitants dressed in their best clothes, 
carried the sacred picture above mentioned, in 
solemn procession, amidst loud psalmody and the 
ringing of bells, round the outer wall of the city. 
It was a truly humbling spectacle to behold 
thousands of the ignorant and superstitious inhab- 
itants of this city and neighborhood crossing and 
prostrating themselves before a black ugly female 
portrait, as it passed by, decked out with gold and 
gems! What but the light of divine revelation can 
dispel this heathenish darkness, and point out to 
the inhabitants of modern Plescevia the only 
Mediator betwixt God and man! This image of 
the Virgin is very old; and is here, ‘ on a visit for 
a few days,’ as they express it, collecting money 
for the monastery to which she belongs. 

The lower orders of the clergy were seen 
among the crowd, pleading for alms to the Queen 
of Heaven! Of what vast importance is it, 
then, to put the Bible into the hands of a people 
like this! for where it is unknown, or little known, 
spectacles like these must prevail; such has been 
the tendency of human nature, in all nations, and 
in all ages, 

Dr Pinkerton’s third chapter contains a very 
interesting comparison between the doctrines of 
the Greek and Romish churches, with remarks 
from the pen of Philaret, the present Metropolitan 
of Moscow, which affords a gratifying view of 
the freedom of the Greek church from many of 
the most pernicious doctrines of the Romish apos- 
tacy; especially the distinct recognition by the 
Greek church of the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the rule of faith in opposition to the 
Romish dogmas of tradition — of the corruption 
of human nature, the satisfaction of Christ, Jus- 
tification by faith, &c. which very much accord 
with the language of our own formularies. Dr 
P. indeed disclaims the idea of insinuating that 
the body of the Russian people, or even many of 
the lower Clergy, possess such distinct views of 
the leading doctrines of the gospel as are exhib- 
ited in this comparison ; and states that the peo- 
ple in general are illiterate, and sunk in ignorance 
and superstition to a degree which would scarcely 
be credited: he however well observes, that; 

“ The church that permits every one of its mem- 
bers to read the Holy Scriptures in a language 
which he understands, and acknowledges this 
word as the highest tribunal in matters of faith 
on earth, is still possessed of the best reformer of 
all superstition ;—-a reformation which will no 
doubt take place with the increase of learning 
and Scriptural knowledge, both in Russia and in 
Greece. And surely it is matter of joyful hope 
to the lovers of truth, that a system, in so many 
respects evangelical as the above presented to us 
by the present Metropolitan of Moscow, is still 
professed by the most enlightened of the prelates 
and clergy in Russia, and is taught in the spiritual 
academies and seminaries of that great empire to 
upwards of thirty thousand young men preparing 
for the sacred profession, that they, in their turn, 
may preach the same to the people.” 

The different views entertained by the Greek 
and Romish churches with reference to the Holy 
Scriptures, constitute the grand distinction in favor 
of the former, and will we doubt not eventually 
produce very important results. The influence 
indeed of the Romish party in Russia is consid- 
erable, and to this must in great measure be 
ascribed the suppression of the Russian Bible Soci- 
ety in 1826, and the difficulties which still in various 
respects impede the circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the modern Russ. On these points, much 
interesting information is contained in the volume 
before us, which we are reluctantly compelled to 
pass over. In speaking of Telsh, Dr P. observes, 

“To the Mayor of the place, who is a Russian, 


I presented my letters of introduction; and at 
once found a most hearty welcome for the object 
I had at heart —the circulation of the word of 
God. The Poles are so ignorant on this subject, 
and being Roman Catholics, so prejudiced against 
the reading of the Scriptures, that it was only 
after reasoning and persuasion that I could get 
even the better classes of them to allow that the 
object I was traveliing to promote was a benevo- 
lent and good one. The prejudices of the Rus- 
sians, on the contrary, were in favor of the cause 
of Scripture distribution; and they found no 
object of worship, and the only scruples of con- 
science, created and nourished by their priests, un- 
favorable to the principle that it is the duty and 
privilege of every Christian to peruse the sacred 
volume for himself.” 

In treating of the Russian clergy, who are said 
to amount to 215,000 persons, Dr P. introduces 
the following passages: 

«The Russian clergy, taken as a body, are tol- 
erant in their principles towards other confessions 
of faith, especially towards Protestants. In my 
intercourse with the Greek patriarchs and prelates, 
the Russian metropolitans, bishops, and archiman- 
drites, I have almost uniformly been treated with 
an open, fraternal cordiality. Very different has 
been my experience in my intercourse with the 
Roman Catholic legates, archbishops, bishops, 


canons, and clergy: there seemed always a kind]. 


of shyness and distrust expressed in their features, 
while their manner was never easy and ingenuous. 
To what, I have sometimes asked myself, can this 
marked difference of character in the clergy of 
the Eastern and Western churches be attributed ? 
— principally, I believe, to two causes. First. 
The Greek Church has never been a persecuting 
community, and its dogmas are nearer to the 
principles of the Reformation than to those of the 
Western church. Secondly. That preposterous 
principle of the Church of Rome, which con- 
demns to everlasting wo all who are without the 

ale of her communion, a principle as much ab- 
horred by the Greek as by the Protestant clergy, 
places an insurmountable obstacle in the way of 
Christian intercourse between the votaries of 
Rome, and the adherents of Protestantism. Be- 
fore ever the Roman Catholic can have Christian 
feeling towards his Protestant fellow Chiristian, 
this principle must be givenup. Nevertheless, no 
member of the Greek Church is permitted to join 
any other communion, so that in this respect there 
is no liberty of conscience : and when a marriage 
takes place between one of its members and a per- 
son of another profession, the children must all be 
baptized into the dominant faith. As the regular 
clergy of Russia have all the spiritual schools and 
seminaries in their hands, together with the goy- 
ernment of the Church, their time is occupied in 
active duties. After they have finished their own 
studies, they spend a great part of their lives as 
teachers in the seminaries, and then as egoumens 
and archimandrites over the monasteries, where 
they not unfrequently continue the same duties of 
teachers until they become bishops: such is the 
extent of their diocess, and the numbers of the 
secular clergy under them, that though they have 
the assistance of a consistory, yet their time and 
talents are fully, occupied until old age: so that 
the Russian clergy of all ranks lead laborious 
lives, if they conscientiously apply to the duties 
of their station, The bishops officiate and preach 
in the cathedrals on all the principal festivals, and 
some of them on other days also; and when they 
do not, their place is taken by the archimandrite 
or other subordinate ecclesiastic. ‘The sermons 
are, in general, simple homiletical compositions, 
such as the bearded boors before them, in their 
sheep-skin coats and sandals made of the rind of 
the linden-tree, can well understand. The pub- 


lished discourses of others display specimens of 
energetic and pathetic writing, not unworthy of 
men who are proud of having learnt eloquence 
in the school of Chrysostom. I have found 
among them persons of genuine piety, learning, 
and benevolence ; abstemious in their habits, and 
exemplary in their lives; distinguished for candor, 
modesty, and a truly primitive simplicity of man- 
ners. As to the secular or parochial clergy, they 
form a kind of distinct tribe, like that of the 
Levites of old ; because none but the sons of the 
clergy are educated for the chureh; nor is there 
one instance in a thousand of any person entering 
the sacred profession from the other classes of 
society. The regular clergy, on the contrary, 
though often sons of priests, not unfrequently 
receive additions to their numbers from among 
the nobles and other classes; and all the higher 
stations in the church are still filled up from their 
ranks. pp. 234—250.” 

In speaking of the peasantry, Dr P. observes :— 

“In general, the Russian, of whatever class, 
never undertakes any work of importance until 
he has crossed himself, and sought the Divine 
protection. And before undertaking a journey, it 
is customary for the rich merchants, and many 
among the nobles, to go to church, and to have a 
special service of imploring that the Divine bless- 
ing may go with them: the Emperor does the 
same. Others again invite the priests, with his 
deacon and psalmodists, to their own houses, 
where prayers are offercd up, in the midst of the 
domestic circle, before the image of the tutelary 
saint of the family ; domestics, children, and 
friends attending. I do not mean to say that 
prayers are directly offered to the saints on this 
occasion, any more than on any other; but that, 
as it is the general custom of the Russians never 
to pray unless they have a crucifix, or the picture 
ef the Saviour, of the Virgin, or of some saint of 
the kalender before them, so, on this occasion 
also, the prayers are offered up before the family 
obraz (sacred picture). At the commencement of 
a battle, it is the custom of the Russian soldiers 
not merely to offer up prayers for mercy and 
deliverance, but also, whenever circumstances 
admit, to receive absolution and the holy sacra- 
ment.” 


BOSTON OBSERVER. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 7, 1835. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNITARIANS. 


The author of a pamphlet entitled “ Sober Thoughts 
on the State of the Times,’ which we have noticed on 
a former occasion, urges upon the Unitarian community 
the responsibilities of their present situation, in a tone 
of earnestness and power which we trust will not pass 
away unheard. 

The subject which he undertakes to treat is clearly 
one of peculiar delicacy, but he meets it with a manly 
wisdom and bold eloquence which ought to make itself 
felt. We are too much accustomed to the voice of eon- 
gratulation. We are surrounded by so many specimens 
of all that is exalted and lovely in the Christian character, 
called forth under the genial influences of the Unitariac 
faith, that we are too apt to feel as if its mission had 
already been performed. We behold the progress that 
has been made in just, rational and elevated views of 
religion, within the last thirty years, under the guidance 
of the spirit of fearless but conscientious inquiry, and we 
cannot but exult in its blessed influence. A reform has 
taken place in our religious community, such as is rarely 
witnessed in the same space of time. The prevalent ideas 
on christian theology, which had spread a dark shade 
upon the whole subject of religion, and prevented many of 
the most generous and thoughtful minds from enjoying 
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its light, have been subjected to a searching scrutiny, 
their fallacy pointed out, their inconsistency with nature 
and with scripture exposed, and their place supplied by 
more humane and rational views. Religion has come 
to be considered in a more natural and friendly aspect. 
It is held up in a point of view in which it can be seen 
in its original beauty, free from distortion and artificial 
constraints. It is made to mingle itself with the inward 
elements of our nature, to give them a new life and 
strength, to call them forth in all their native power and 
purity, to exalt and spiritualize them, instead of crippling 
their energy or exciting them to morbid action. 


This has been in a great measure the consequence of 
the Unitarian reform, as we may justly term the religious 
movement which has marked the last quarter of a cen- 
tury among us. Its results have by no means been con- 
fined to those who have nominally renounced their 
ancient faith. 
been advanced to higher and better views than those we 
had imbibed from our puritan ancestry, but the leaven 
of improvement has been at work throughout our reli- 


It is not Unitarians alone, who have 


gious community, and few bodies of Christians have 
altogether escaped its influence. Orthodoxy has assumed 
in many places a less ungracious aspect. The dogmas 
of the Genevan Reformer are everywhere held in New 
England with a less tenacious grasp. The light has 
fallen on many minds which were far from courting its 
approach, and ancient error has fallen away at its touch. 

Under these cireumstances, it was hardly to be avoided 
that Unitarians should speak to each other the words of 
congratulation and triumph. It would have almost 
argued ingratitude to Divine Providence had they not done 
so. They could not but feel the value of the great sal- 
vation that had been wrought out for them, and feeling 
this, the language of satisfaction and joy was often on 
their lips. ‘The tendency to this was strengthened by the 
opposition which they received. When they heard the 
most unjust accusations heaped upon their characters, 
when they saw base attempts made to blacken the fair 
fame of the spotless living or the saintly dead, they could 
not keep silence, but were compelled to speak in self: 
defence—and this they did, sometimes with bitterness, 
sometimes with scorn. Too much, perhaps, was said 
in this way, for there was always danger that in attermpt- 
ing to do justice to ourselves, we should forget the solemn 
claims upon us for higher duties and constant improve- 
ment. 


These claims are forcibly set forth in the pamphlet 
before us. The writer distinctly recognises the benefits 
which have been derived from the season of controversies 
which may now be said to have passed over; but the 
time has arrived, he maintains, in which it becomes 
those who deem themselves to have attained to higher 
views of truth, to look more intently upon their further 
responsibilities and duties. A solemn and momentous 
trust is placed in their hands, to a just and deep sense of 
which he would excite their hearts. To the views pre- 
sented in this part of the pamphlet we cordially respond. 
It is time that we were more awake to our urgent obli- 
gations. Seldom has a community enjoyed greater 
advantages for the discussion and the application of the 
vital truths of Christianity, and wo be to us if we are 
recreant to the charge which is Jaid upon us, 


The most important aim of the Unitarian community 
of the present day, we couceive shouldbe the cultivation 
of asspirit of deep, living, personal religion. .The foun- 
Aains of truth have jbeen unsealed to our dhirsting lips, 
‘and as -we drink.and are refreshed, it is,in vain for us, 
vunless they prove as the.waters of life within our souls. 
‘We donot indeed suppose—we trust we are free from 
ithat vain and miserable delusion—that we are in posses- 
ssion of all spiritual truth, or that we have, yet caught full 
glimpses of its bright and glovious forms.’ . We are faith- 
‘fal, as we think,.to the essential \spirit of liberal Chris- 
wtianity, in wishing. and waiting. for still moze perfect 
‘views of that truth which, like its author, is infinite. 
“We say, let free and profound inquiry. haye its course, 
idet thoughtful minds.seargh for truth in whatever direc- 


tion the instinct of their own spirit may impel them, let 
us commune with the meditations of other minds who 
have attempted to fathom the mysteries of our nature) 
and to expound the significant symbols of God’s universe, 
let no true-hearted lover of God and man who sits and 
watches within the inner sanctuary of his own thoughts 
for clearer revelations of the divine will, be discouraged 
in his patient waiting, or forbidden to speak out what he 
knows ;—but, at the same time, let us fulfil our vast 
responsibilities to the untold treasures of truth, which 
have already been disclosed. A simple, rational and 
sublime religious faith is no mean trust. In the enjoy- 
ment of this, we possess the blessings which kings and 
prophets longed for in their holy visions of the future, 
but were not allowed to realize. We are now called to 
exhibit the spiritual beauty of Christian truth in our own 
characters. It must be engraved upon our hearts, writ- 
ten upon the palms of our hands, and manifested in every 
action of our life. It is for those who have cast off 
the shackles of hoary prejudice to shew the freedom and 
spirit with which they can move in every good work. It 
is for them so to possess their souls with the living and 
divine spirit of the truth which has been made known 
to their understandings, that every exhibition of their 
inward character w.1l reveal the beauty of holiness and 
the power of faith. 


But we have no intention of pursuing a subject which 
is so well treated in the work of our unknown auther. 
We commend his sober and weighty considerations to 
the thoughtful attention of those to whom they are ad- 
dressed, persuaded that no one can read them without a 
quickened sense of his obligation to a pure system of 
truth, and his duty to make every needed sacrifice in its 
cause. 


A WORD FROM THE AUTHOR OF “SOBER 
THOUGHTS.” 


Since the above article was in type, we have received 
a communication fromthe unknown author of “ Sober 
Thoughts,’ which we can do no otherwise than print at 
length. We accord with him entirely as to the importance 
of the subject to which he has directed our attention, but 
we cannot but regret that he has so much exaggerated 
our own ability to enforce them upon the public. If 
we might presume to advise in this matter, we should 
say, let him follow up his own thoughts. They to 
whom a kindling truth has been revealed, should speak 
out in their own voice. Its tones will be clearer and 
more far-sounding than those of any other. Let him 
not take a discouraging view of his own efforts. His 
words have not fallen dead on thorny or stony ground. 
They will find congenial soil in many hearts. A sincere 
voice is seldom uttered in vain. Let every man speak 
out what is on his heart,and Divine Providence, which 
bears the winged seed to its destined spot, will speed 
on the living word, till “it shall accomplish that for 
which it is sent,” and become the fruitful germ of new 
forms of spiritual beauty and truth. 


‘The Author of ‘‘ Sober Thoughts on the State of the Times,” to 
the Editor of the Boston Observer, 


Sir—I thank you for the kind notice which you were 
pleased to take of my little pamphlet, and I have been 
anxiously searching your columns for the articles in 
which you proposed to treat the subjects which I sug- 
gested in that work. Sir, they are vast topics. They 
are topics of momentous and appalling interest. I am 
grieved that your press shold slumber over them, that 
your powerful paper should delay for a day to enforce 
them. The times ery out for their discussion with an 
urgency that might wake the deadest soul; and yet 
your columns say nothing. True, you have offered 
them to me, and asked me to fill them. But who will 
read my humble prosing ? 

I have said all that I can say as strongly as I ean say 
it, in the pamphlet which I presumed to print. But it 
is notread. A few persons have seen it, and they have 
said that the, subject is of momentous and vital interest. 


| But what then? They do nothing to give it circulation. 


Rev 


The book is unsold—perishing without readers or influ- 
ence ; and its writer is condemned to pay out of his 
own scanty purse for his temerity in fancying himself 
qualified to offer advice. The empty praise which the 
book has received is a poor compensation for the solid 
loss he has incurred. But of tio moment would that 
loss be, if other pens would take up the parable, and. 
carry it strongly on. Sir, I beseech you, put the trum- 
pet to your mouth, and sound the alarm. Cry aloud, 
spare not. They will not hear me—they will hear you. 
And I say to you, you are false to your trust as a 
watchman on the walls of Zion, if, believing my pages 
to be true, you will not speak a word of warning on the 
same key. I call on you for help. If my expositions 
are indistinct, expound them more plainly ; if my ex- 
postulations are feeble, make them strong by your own 
weighter mind. Do not, with your power of influence, 
suffer the community to sleep over a crisis which 
demands more watchfulness and activity than any since 
the days of the early Reformation. 


RELIGION IN ST LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


We have been favored with the perusal of a letter 
from a gentleman in St Louis, giving an interesting 
account of the prospects of liberal Christianity in that 
city and the surrounding country. It speaks of the 
judicious and energetic labors of the Rev. Mr Eliot, in 
terms of the highest commendation. His character has 
gained universal esteem in St Louis, even among mem- 
bers of the religious sects that most widely differ from 
his faith. It is deemed an object of great importance to 
secure his services in that section of the country, and 
for that purpose the friends of Unitarianism in the 
West appeal for aid of their brethren in New England. 
Mr Eliot we understand, is now in this city, and will 
probably take an early opportunity to present the claims 
of the young society in St Louis to our liberal commu- 
nity.— We are permitted to make the following extracts 
from the letter alluded to. 


“Sr Louis, Aprit 9, 1835. 

* * * * « Your highly esteemed favor of the 23d ult, 
came to hand yesterday ; and, as one of the Unitarians 
of the West, I am exceedingly obliged for your liberal- 
ity in subscribing (for the use of those who are unable 
to afford it) to the Western Examiner. Youcould not 
have chosen a more useful mode of shedding light on 
the minds of those who are in reality seeking for truth, 
as you and myself hold ti. Thereare very many here 
who are much disposed to embrace Unitarian views of 
the Scriptures, and I confidently expect a great amount 
of good will eventuate from the exertions that are now 
making by the small number of our faith in this 
city ; we. have already purchased a piece of ground, on 
which, if possible, we intend to erect a neat and eco- 
nomical house of worship ; and our pastor, the Rey. Mr 
Eliot, left here a little more than a week since, to see 
if any assistance can be obtained to aid us in progress- 
ing with the good work.” * feo” sal eA at 

“This city is the great point, and a very important 
and necessary one, where a Unitarian Society should 
be established and supported,—for a great amount of 
support will be given from this, eventually, to Unitarian 
societies, which will doubtless spring up in the im- 
mense fertile regions about it,—and our brethren at the 
Kast cannot conceive how much good they will do, by 
aiding us in our efforts toerect achurch.”” * * * * 


*.* The Dudleian Lecture will be delivered at the 
University Chapel, Cambridge, on Wednesday afternoon 
next, by Rev. J. Brazer of Salem. Subject,—Natural 
Religion. 


** Mr Narn’t Hatt, recently of the Theological 
School, Cambridge, has accepted an invitation to settle 
over the First Parish in Dorchester, as. colleague with 
Dr Harris. 
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Youne Men’s Bisie Socrety.—Too much apathy 
prevails in this city at the present time in relation to 
the Young Men’s Bible Society—an association which 
is based on excellent principles, and which ought to be 
nobly sustained. The object of this society is to ex- 
tend the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, particularly 
among the poorer classes. There is nothing sectarian 
in its character, its officers being selected from various 
religious sects, and acting together harmoniously in 
this glorious work. We extract the following from the 
account in the Christian Watchman of the proceedings 
at the meeting of this society on Monday evening last : 

“ The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. E.S. 
Gannett, after which John A. Bolles, Esq., the Secre- 
tary, read the Reports of the Treasurer and Managers, 
which were accepted. About $615 have been expend- 
ed for bibles during the year, and a balance of $115 74 
remains in the treasury, which, however, is not suffi- 
cient to meet the demands against the Society for bibles 
distributed by the Managers. It will be recollected that 
the Society voted, some months since, to supply every 
destitute family in the city with a bible. Considerable 
progress has been made in this work, and the Board 
recommended to their successors in office to complete 
the supply. One fact mentioned in the Report ought 
to be known to every person in the community. It is 
this: Before the distribution was commenced, a mem- 
ber of the Board called on Bishop Fenwick, and asked 
if he had any objection to the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures by the Society among the members of his Diocese. 
He ralied: that NO CATHOLIC WOULD BE AL- 
LOWED TO RECEIVE THE BIBLE FROM 
THEM !! Copies were therefore not offered know- 
ingly to Catholics, as from their blind submission to 
the direction of their priests, it was believed that if any 
should be left with them they would be destroyed. 

In order to increase the efficacy of the Society, the 
Board recommend the formation of auxiliaries in every 
congregation in the city ; and as an example worthy of 
imitation, referred to the New York Young Men’s Bible 
Society, which, in addition to its very liberal donations 
of bibles in various parts of the United States, has 
raised ten thousand dollars for two years past to aid in 
supplying the heathen with bibles.”’ 

The following is the list of officers of the Young 
Men’s Bible Society, for 1835 : 

Ropert C. Warersron, President. 

Epwarp Orueman, Vice President. 

E. J. 5. Cortew, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Ww. D. Tickyor, Librarian. 

Managers—Joshua Lincoln, Frederick H. Stimpson, 
Francis Alger, jr., Alexander Wadsworth, 8. E. Brack- 
ett, Geo. Wm. Bond, 1. W. Smith, James Baxter jr.— 
Mercantile Journal. 


Latest From Liseria.—We have a Liberia paper of 
Feb. 27th. The following are extracts : 

We feel proud to notice the commencement of a 
school for the tuition of the natives, by Mr Titler, under 
the patronage of the Western Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The school is established on Junk river. The 
account Mr Titler gave of the extreme anxiety evinced 
by the natives for the instruction of their children, is 
truly gratifying. 

A fifth Baptist Church in Liberia, was constituted at 
Caldwell on the 10th of this month, to which the Rey. 
Dr Skinner attached himself. 

The slaves purchased by the captain of the French 
schooner, at Little Bassa, have killed one of their keep- 
ers and effected their escape. Two or three of the men 
who were secured in couples by chains on the feet, 
contrived to get off the irons at a time when the captain 
and cook were out of the enclosure. They instantly 
entered the house, and secured the arms and ammuni- 
tion. he captain and cook returned shortly after, the 
latter was killed on entering the gate, one of the slaves 
pouring the contents of a musket precisely into his 
mouth. The captain instantly fled, and also the rest of 
the Frenchmen who were confined to the house by ill- 
ness, and who, until aroused by the report of a gun, 
were unconscious of their dangerous situation. These 
slaves immediately procured the liberation of their 
. companions in thraldom, and after rifling the house of 
articles of comfort and security, they retreated to the 
bush. Thirty of them have been apprehended and de- 
livered to the captain, who, immediately on obtaining 
them, sent themon board. The remainder, eightyseven, 
are still in the bush, bidding defiance to all that ‘are 
disposed to molest them. Five days after this occur- 
rence, the captain left the coast. 


Temperance on Rait-roaps.—In building the three 
MRail-roads from Boston to Providence, Worcester, and 
fLowell, total abstinence has been the rule with regard 
to the use of ardent spirits ; and it is now the rule for 
al those who manage the engines and cars on the roads. 
In building the roads some of the contractors from the 
first_refused to furpish theiy men with spirit, or permit 
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them to bring it on the ground. It was soon perceived 
that those contractors avoided all difficulty with their 
men; that their men did more work ; and that although 
most of the laborers were Irish, the territories of the 
temperance contractors were so much more comfortable, 
that they were most popular, and could always select 
the best hands. The Board of Directors become so ful- 
ly convinced of the advantages of temperance, that 
they make it a condition with the contractors that they 
should give the men no intoxicating liquor. Coffee 
and tea were substituted, and cold water. 

On all these roads perfect order and decorum have 
been preserved. Not even the civil authorities have 
been called on to preserve the peace. On other roads 
where the same description of laborers have been em- 
ployed, there have been repeated murders, endless 
fights, often with deadly weapons, and the whole terri- 
tory around has been rendered insecure. The civil 
authorities have been set at defiance. ‘The military 
forces, after being harassed by marchings| and watch- 
ings, have been unable to restore order, and nothing 
short of the potent finger of a Catholic priest held up 
before the men, has been sufficient to restrain their in- 
furiated passions. We have no doubt that the differ- 
ence between the peacefulness of the East and the riots 
of the South, is to be attributed chiefly to the difference 
in the use of intoxicating liquor.—Jour. of Com. 


New York Ministers.—A great shaking seems to 
have come upon the churches in this city the present 
year. During the winter, Dr M’Auley, Dr M’ Murray, 
Dr Hawkes, Mr Dubois and Mr Carroll of Brooklyn, 
have been compelled to take long voyages by sea on ac- 
count of ill health. Dr Lansing has been chiefly dis- 
abled by the same cause And now numbers have re- 
moved. Mr E. W. Baldwin goes to Wabash College, 
Indiana, and his church have called Rey. Mr Condit, of 
Long Meadow, Mass. Mr Norton’s place is not unsup- 
plied. Last Sabbath, farewell discourses were preached 
by Drs Lansing, and Cox, and Mr Helffenstein. 'The 
Free church in Dey Street, recently supplied by Mr H. 
have called Rey. E. P. Barrows. Dr Lansing’s continu- 
ed ill health has at length constrained him to abandon 
the work of the ministry for the present, and he has re- 
tired with his family to a farm in Auburn. Neither his 
place nor that of Dr Cox is’ supplied. Dr C. in taking 
leave of his congregation, occupied both parts of the day 
with a recapitulation of his manner of life and labor 
among them, and such remarks as were appropriate to 
the occasion. The whole was highly impressive. On 
Monday, he left the city with his family for Auburn, to 
enter upon his duties as a professor of Sacred Rhetoric 
in the Theological Seminary there. The loss to our 
city, our churches, our ministerial circle, and to our 
public institutions of benevolence, cannot be made good. 

e are mortified to learn that he was not permitted to 
depart without another specimen of the ‘ spirit of the 
times.” On arriving at the landing a crowd assembled 
for the purpose of giving him a malediction. The may- 
or and several police officers soon made their appearance, 
and the Dr embarked with his family unmolested. 

New York Evangelist. 


Kentucky anp Inp1ana.— After all that has been 
said and written on the evils of slavery, I have never 
had them more vividly pictured tomy mind, than during 
my passage down the Ohio, from Cincinnati to Louis- 
ville. Having passed nearly all the distance by day- 
light, and stopped at several places, | was struck with 
the remarkable contrast in the appearance of the towns 
on opposite sides of the same river. Upon the Indiana 
shore, every village that is springing up, seems marked 
with neatness, enterprise, industry, and thrift As you 
pass along the streets of these little towns, you see every 
body engaged in some kind of business. All the car- 
penters and masons in the region, are in requisition to 
put up new houses and stores. ‘The tavern keeper ap- 
pears to be almost the only sinecure in the place. He 
walks about his mansion in utter loneliness, and is only 
cheered by the thought that “court week” will bring 
better days. Not a solitary lounger is left in the bar- 
room, which looks more like a hermit's cell than a place 
of drinking and noisy revel. There are few if any gamb- 
lers in these places—for a man who works hard through 
the day to earn his money, has no desire to putit in the 
pocket of a scoundrel at night. A thorough-bred dandy 
or fop, would be as great a show as anelephant. Stab- 
bing, shooting, and duelling, are things heard of, but 
scarcely ever witnessed. 

Now cast youreye upon the opposite shore. There is 
a town, if you please to give it that name, which was 
commenced some ten or fifteen years before any of the 
principal places were settled on the Indiana shore. You 
can hardly find a new house in the place; but on the 
contrary a good number of empty ones. It appears to 
have,been standing still or going backwards for the last 
ten years. 

o not think me severe or invidious in these remarks. 
I do not reside in either of these States, but have stronger 
attachments for Kentucky than any other section of the 


Vunion. ‘he circumstance referred to above, are facts 


which every honest Kentuckian will admit, and which I 
have named merely to have them accounted for. But 
how shall we do this? The towns on the Kentucky 
shore are not languishing for want of a good back coun- 
try. The lands in the rear of them are quite as produ- 
tive as those on the opposite side; for it is notorious 
that the country from twenty to fifty miles north of the 
Ohio, in Indiana, is very broken and unproductive. 
Can the difference be attributed to any lack of energy or 
enterprise in the character of the inhabitants? ‘The 
Kentuckians have the elements of a character that would 
break down mountains and fill up vallies in its pursuit of 
a desirable object." The history of the State is a history 
of brave and enterprising men. Great was the expense 
of toil and blood and treasure, before the hardy pioneers 
of this State had secured it as a rich and peaceful inhe- 
ritance. But thus they did, and handed it down as such 
to their favored children. But with this rich boon they 
also bequeathed a curse, and that curse is SLAVERY. 
This it 1s that makes the difference between her border 
towns and those of her sister States, on the north side of 
the Ohio. This is what sits upon her Jike a dreadful in- 
cubus, and weighs down and paralyzes her growing ener- 
gies. Butrecent developments of public opinion encou- 
gage us to think that ere long, Kentucky will cease to 
be aslave State; and when that time comes, she will 
stand proudest among the proud of her western sisters. 
Cincinnati Journal. 


Crime AND PAUPERISM IN New YorK AND BaLtimMoReE. 
It is stated in the New York Observer that there were 
committed in 1833, in that city, 6069 criminals and 
vagrants; the public paupers number 24,326, making a 
total of criminals, vagrants and paupers of 30,395—being 
about one-eighth of the whole population. ‘The public 
taxes for their support is about $300,000. The number 
of dram shops is given in round numbers at 3000, which 
are believed to be one of the inducing causes of this 
frightful amount of poverty and crime. 

The number of paupers admitted into the Baltimore 
almshouse during the year 1834 was 928. Of these up- 
wards of 300 were foreigners and above 200 had resided 
less than a yearin the city or country. The trustees 
also ascertained that of the number admitted 445 adults 
were of intemperate habits, and 50 children had intem- 
perate parents; 65 adults were of known temperate 
habits, and 25 children were the offspring of temperate 
parents. 


Ayotnrr Propuer.—The time is prolific in the pro- 
duction of prophets and imposters. One by the name 
of E. P. Page, who, last winter in Philadelphia, set 
forth an astounding prophecy, has left that city, shaking 
the dust from his feet, and complaining of its indiffer- 
ence to his predictions. He has taken up his residence 
in New York, and has succeeded in winning followers 
in that city. 

He alleges that the world will be destroyed and 
reformed in a year from this time, and that he will then 
assume his rightful dominion over it, with the acknowl- 
edged title of “‘ Emperor of the world.” He is repre- 
sented as a handsome, Well dressed man, of elegance of 
manners, of general intelligence in conversaton. He 
was once a lieutenant in the British Navy, and has had 
a classical education. He is in the possession of con- 
siderable property, which he is fast dissipating in the 
publication of books for the dissemination of his crazy 
doctrines. He is undoubtedly insane, religiously, and 
should be put in wholesome confinement before his 
madness leads to some fatal catastrophe.—Salem Obs. 


The Board of Managers of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society have unanimously resolved, ‘‘That relying 
upon the aid of Divine Providence, and the liberality of 
the friends of the Society, they will endeavor to raise 
one hundred thousand dollars for the cause of African 
Colonization during the present year.” 

In the University of Virginia, which was once sup- 
posed to exclude religion, by its regulations, there is a 
Bible Society, embracing about one hundred students 
as its members, and there is regular preaching on the 
Lord’s day. 


MARRESDs 
{In this city, by Rev Mr Lothrop, Mr Charles Johnson 
to Miss Sarah B., daughter of Capt. John W. Rogers.— 
by Rev. Mr Ballou, Mr William Morton to Miss Sarah 
Kurtz.— Mr Jerome Prescott to Miss Mary Ann Blan- 
chard.—Mr James Bailey to Miss Catherine More. 
In Charlestown, Moses W. Walker, Esq. of this city, 
to Miss Sophia R. daughter of Edward Cutter, Esq. 


WED, 

In this city, Thomas Robbins, son of Rey. J. H. Fair- 
field, 13 months. 

In Charlestown, Mr Francis Hay, 52. 

In Dedham, on Saturday evening last, Mrs Julia, 
wife of Rev. H. G. Park. 

In Clinton, Geo. Mr B. W. Kellog, late Principal of 
the male Academy in that place. 
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LOBUTRLa 


TRUST IN GOD. 
[Translated from the German.) 


Eyes of men! why weep ye 
Unavyailing tears ? 

Hearts of men! why keep ye 
Undefined fears? 


Friends in Jesus! grieve not; 
Doubt not, fear not ye! 

Down with grief! believe not 
Aught but good will be. 


Lift ye up your voices, 
To the Lord on high ; 

Think not he rejoices 
When his children sigh. 


No! these hearts of ours, 
He delights to bless ; 

From his hand he showers 
Plenteous blessedness. 


We (alas ! the blindness) 
Know not how to trust ; 

Purest loving-kindness 
From ourselyes we thrust. 


Never God intended 
Evil should not end ; 
All will soon be mended, 
If ourselves we mend. 


Well is thee forever, 
: Though thou turn to dust, 
If in God, the giver 
Of all good, thou trust. 


Him no earthly riot 
Can at heart annoy, 

Who to heaven’s quiet 
Looketh up in joy. 


O, this sleep that closes 
All our senses quite ! 

Life with all its woes is 
Only for a night. 


And apace it wasteth, 
And the day is near ; 
Our redemption hasteth— 
Ere we look ‘t is here. 


For that glorious morrow 
Wait, then, O my soul ! 

Spite of sin and sorrow, 
Thou shalt reach the goal. 


When the strife is striven, 
When the race is run, 

Song shall be in heaven, 
*€ Child of God, well done!” 


CSOLLECLLONS. 


{From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 


THE REFORMERS. 


It was a bright evening of April, A. D. 1521. 
The setting sun as it passed through the young 
and dancing leaves, lent them for a moment his 
brightness and beauty, and the travellers in the 
forest looked up into a living net work of gold 
and emerald. 

There were two in monkish attire who rode, 
their backs to the setting sun, engaged in deep 
converse. The one was a man of forty years of 
age, with a blunt, broad, marked countenance, the 
lips close set, and the whole face indicative of de- 
termination, His head was covered with curly 


| hate and his neck was thick and muscular. He 

rode a strong horse somewhat awkwardly, and 
looking straight forward, spoke with much anima- 
tion, and such gestures as a poor rider on a hard 
trotting nag may use. His fellow was of a far 
different make; he was younger by fifteen years, 
at least; his forehead was high, broad, and prom- 
inent almost to deformity; his countenance was 
sharp, his eye mild, and his lips were parted. He 
rode a sleek mule, and ever and anon looked back 
at the sunset, or up into the trees; or turned to 
listen to the note of some evening songster. He 
had the look of one fitted and born for the clois- 
ter; thought and kindness marked each feature, 
as clearly as energy did those of his companion. 

“How far, Philip,” said the elder, as they 
wound down a stony hill, “how far, think ye, 
have we made from Worms?” “A matter of 
some fifty miles,” answered Philip, “and I wish 
it were twice that distance, for you’ve angered the 
Princes, and I cannot but think of him that suf- 
fered at Constance.” 

«“ And does that daunt thee, Philip?” cried the 
other, his eye kindling as he spoke, “does the fate 
of John Huss daunt thee? Could you not as 
easily go forth to die the death that good man 
died, as to sit at a feast with the Emperor? Were 
it God’s will that I, like him, should be mocked 
and burned, if I could not be as humble, (for I 
am, of a truth, somewhat choleric) I could, at 
least, be as fearless. The Princes, young man, 
are strong, and he of Rome is strong, but if I fight 
the battle of the Lord, shall they prevail against 
me? If there were as many devils in the path as 
there are stones, it should not make me fear or 
turn back: I have set my face to run the course 
that is before me—TI have put my hand to the 
plough, and by the help of my Redeemer, I will 
root up every tare, and destroy every thistle that 
defiles his vineyard.” 

“But,” said the younger, “may it not be, brother 
Martin, that we are deceived, and have not the 
truth? I sometimes fear that it is impossible that 
we can be in the right; how many wise men have 
lived before us, and yet been in what we deem 
an error. How many prelates of the church of 
Rome have been all that man can be in virtue 
and well-doing: it is hard to think that they are 
of the kingdom of evil.” 

“Into the past,” said the stern reformer, ‘I in- 
quire not. Of their fate who have walked in 
darkness, I seek not to know. Enough for me 
that I have the truth; if all others be evil, and for 
that evil suffer, shall it move me? Never. Bring 
me the Word, convince me therefrom that I err, 
and I will again be what I was: but come not to 
me with your old woman’s tales of suffering, nor 
think to drive me from the truth by moving my 
pity: to this work, Philip, I have steeled my 
heart; to this work I have given my life; when, 
upon the tenth day of last December, I burned the 
powerless anathema of Leo, I tore, at the same 
moment from my heart, the last fibres that thrilled 
with mere human sympathy. I am ready to fol- 
low my Saviour to heaven, though every step 
were the head of an earthly potentate. And I am 
following my Saviour: there is that within me 
which is not ef me: I work through another 
might than my own. And tell me not that it is 
enthusiasm: Philip Melancthon, I am no enthu- 
siast. When I stood up, the other day, before 
Charles and all his nobles and bishops, did I speak 
like a fanatic? Were my words those of one in 
whose brain the fumes of vanity and passion had 
bred infallibility? Did I not offer to recant, if 
they would but prove me wrong by Scripiure ? 
And could they do it? Mighty and wise as they 
were, could their might and wisdom overawe or 
defeat the poor monk of Wittenberg?” He 
ceased, and exhausted by his intense feelings and 


previous fatigue, his head drooped, his arm fell to 
his side, and for a time the companions rode in 


silence, 
# * # # * * % 

They were now near the end of the forest, 
when to the right was heard a human voice, utter- 
ing cries of distress. The kindly Melancthon 
stopped and listened. “Stop not,” said Luther. 

“ But it may be some one in danger.” 

“Stop not,” he cried again, “there is more at 
stake than many lives;” and again he urged his 
horse ; but before he was started, two men sprang 
from the wood, the one seizing Melancthon, the 
other his fellow traveller. ‘The mild Melancthon 
made no resistance — but not so the bold monk 
of Wittenberg. “In the name of God,” he 
shouted, and striking his horse with his heels, 
attempted to throw down the man who had seized 
his bridle; but the man was strong and active, 
and he reined back the steed upon his haunches ; 
Luther sprang from the saddle, and before his 
opponent could disentangle his hand from the rein, 
the brawny arm of the churchman felled him to 
the earth; he heard the sound of horse’s feet, and 
putting his foot upon the breast of the fallen man, 
he wrenched from him his half-drawn sword, and 
shouting, “Fight, Philip, for the truth and thy 
life,” he set at the one who still held Melancthon’s 
rein. 

Scarce two blows had been struck, however, 
when through the forest there came swiftly a party 
of horsemen, with flambeaux and drawn swords, 
“Tt is he,” shouted the leader, “seize him, but 
harm him not.” But to seize that man was no 
child’s work; the love of life and liberty, strong 
passions now fully roused, and above all, that con- 
viction which was ever present to him, the con- 
viction that he was God’s servant, and under his 
protection, all nerved him to the contest; and 
when the torch flashed upon him, they beheld the 
reformer —his back against an oak, his head and 
arm bare, his eye fired, his cheek flushed, his teeth 
set, and the weapon of death bared for the strife. 

But his courage was not to be then tried, for 
the leader of the band, springing to the earth, bade 
him surrender in the name of Frederic of Saxony ; 
the weapon of Luther fell to the ground, for it was 
the voice of a tried friend; and kneeling upon 
the turf he communed in silence with his Maker. 

The scene was soon explained; he had been 
seized by Frederic, his patron, lest a foe might 
seize him. 

Humbled, and even ashamed of his hot haste 
and military deportment, he suffered his hands to 
be bound, and being mounted again upon his 
horse, the cavalcade took the path to the Wart- 
berg. 

“Philip,” said he, as he parted from his com- 
panion, “we may, perhaps, never meet more. 
Pray for me, Philip; pray that this splenetic 
humor, and earthly passion that yet clogs me may 
cease to do so: pray, my son, that I may receive 
more of the mild spirit of my master.” 

They did, however, meet again, and the result 
is before the world. J. HP. 


«I have long ago found out that hardly any 
but plain frugal people ever do generous things.” 
—H. More. 

Then it is madness to desire to be any other 
than plain frugal people. If the abandonment of 
plain frugal habits shuts up the fountain of gen- 
erous thoughts and feelings, and thus renders one 
incapable of generous deeds, it is horrible suicide, 
so far as the best part of our social nature is con- 
cerned, to become other than plain and frugal. 


Plenty is but a degree short of profusion ; de- 
cent frugality is the best method to attain the con- 
fidence of wise men. 
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DIALOGUES BETWEEN A MINISTER AND 
A PARISHIONER, ON THE TRINITY, 


DIALOGUE FIRST, 
{Continued from page 189.] 

M. You do not suppose, sir, 1 presume, that 
I believe in the existence of three infinite Gods, 
as you have just intimated. Such a supposition, 
I do indeed disclaim as utterly inadmissible. 
However, then, I may not be able to show the 
difference between three infinite Beings, and three 
infinite Gods, yet I must suppose that an essential 
difference does exist. But in what form the dif- 


ference exists, I know not, and to be candid, I can- | 


not, 1 must acknowledge, concetve. 

P. Why, then, do you suppose that a real dif- 
ference does exist between three infinite Beings, 
and three infinite Gods ? If you cannot show the 
supposed difference, nor even conceive what it is, 
ought you not to be apprehensive that your unde- 
fined theory of the Trinity, is the only considera- 
tion that has led you to suppose the existence of 
such a difference? Do you not believe, sir, that 
«the Father is possessed of all divine attributes, 


and is therefore God; that the Son is possessed of 


all divine attributes, and is therefore God; and 
that the Holy Spirit is possessed of the same attri- 
butes, and that he also is God?” ‘This, I presume 
is your belief, as it isthe unqualified assertion of 
distinguished and leading Trinitarians, as well in 
their publications, as in their public discourses 
and more private conversation. But if I mis- 
represent you, I desire to be corrected. 

M. That the Father is God, and that the Son 
is God, and that the Holy Spirit is God, I fully 
believe and readily admit. But that there are 
three Gods, I cannot believe. Tritheism as a doc- 
trine abhorrent, as well to enlightened-reason, as 
to revelation. Most firmly do I believe in the 
existence of but one supreme or infinite God. 

P. How, then, can you consistently believe 
that three distinct persons, intelligent agents or 
beings are each of them possessed of all divine 
attributes, and that therefore, each of themis God 2 
Do you believe that three numerical persons, in- 
telligent beings, or agents are, or can be but one 
numerical person, intelligent being or agent? Do 
you believe, or can you believe that Adam, Seth 
and Enoch are or can be but one man? But is 
there a greater incongruity in believing this, than 
in believing that thrée numerical Gods, are but one 
numerical God? The incongruity in the latter 
ease seems to me equally palpable asin the former, 

M. 1 freely acknowledge, sir, that the doctrine 
of a triune God involves a seeming inconsistency. 
But you are to bear it in mind, that, as it is a doc- 
trine of revelation, it is not to be rejected because 
human reason and proud philosophy may not be 
able to comprehend it, or solve the difficulties in- 
separable fromit. It is a sacred and incomprehen- 
sible mystery. As such, it is to be received and 
acknowledged in deep humility, profound rever- 
ence, and self-abasement, 


P. And thus, sir, am I disposed and ready to 
receive and acknowledge this strange doctrine, 
strange and incongruous as it seems, if it be indeed 
a doctrine of revelation. ‘To this authority I de- 
sire submissively to bow; from this authority I 
make no appeal. But that revelation teaches that 
three are numerically one, and that one is numeri- 
cally three, appears to me so much like a contra- 
diction, and an impossibility, that I see not how 
I can believe it. Nevertheless, I neither will, nor 
can withhold from it my ready assent in the light 
of scriptural evidence. Give me but this evidence, 
and I assure you that J shall immediately cease to 
be an infidel, or even a skeptic in reference to the 
doctrine in question. 


M. J despair not, then, of effecting your conver- 
sion from the error of your present faith, to the 
belief of the truth. I shall not attempt, however, 
to remove from the trinitarian theory its sacred 
and impenetrable mystertes,nor to reconcile the 
incongruities and inconsistencies which you seem 
disposed to attach to it. It were a task, needless 
as it would be endless to answer all the subtle 
and specious, and cavilling arguments and objec- 
tions employed by the opposers of the doctrine un- 
der consideration. My appeal in support of it, is to 
the “law and testimony.” These I am persuaded 
will cut, if not wntie, your gordian knot. “On 
the authority of the scriptures, I do not hesitate to 
say that the one Jehovah exists in a trinity, called 
the Father, the Son,andthe Holy Spirit; and 
that these three are equal in power and glory.” 
To substantiate the truth of this assertion, I 
shall now avail myself of scriptural testimony. 


P. I know not whether I clearly understand 
the position, which it is your object to support. 
You say that the one Jehovah exists ina Trinity, 
and that this Trinity is composed of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Each of these, 
you have observed, is equal to the others in power 
and glory ; or as you have otherwise expressed it, 
each is possessed of all infinite attributes, and is 
therefore, God. Here, I have to ask, whether I 
am to understand you to mean that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, are Persons, Beings, 
Agents, Existences, or Gods, distinguishable from 
each other? or whether each is, of himself a real 
Person, Being, §ce.2 Without a distinct idea of 
the view you have of this subject, it will not be in 
my power to determine whether you have or have 
not a definite point, atwhich you aim 3 or whether 
your articles of proof will or will not be directed 
to that point. Shall I then be favored with an an- 
swer to the question ? 


M. That the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit are Persons or Beings distinguishable from 
each other, is my belief. Were it otherwise, no 
comparison could be made between them. Nor 
could it be said with any propriety that an equality 
exists between them. But I am not prepared to 
say that each of himself, is absolutely God. This, 
indeed, I cannot admit; as my belief is, that the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, in a state of 
union, constitute the Being of God in the full and 
absolute sense, 


P. Does God in this sense possess more perfec- 


tion than either the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit separately considered ? 

M. The sacred three are not, strictly speaking, 
to be considered as three separate or distinct 
Beings. They are essentially and inseparably 
united in one Godhead. They all possess one 
divine and infinite essence. 

P. By this essence do you mean anything 
distinct from the nature, properties, or perfections 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit 

M. If I understand the question, I do not hes- 
itate to answer it in the negative. 

P. Does each of the three possess the whole ot 
this infinite essence, or only an equal portion ? 

M. Each, I suppose, possesses the whole. 

P. Must not the whole then, be the incommu- 
nicable property or possession of each ? 

M. Be itso. What will you infer from this 
concession ? 

P. Ifone of the three possess an infinitely 
divine essence, as his incommunicable property or 
possession, the inference is, that this same essence 
cannot be the property or possession of either of the 
others. The supposition that the incommunicable 
property or possession of one being is, or can be 
the property or possession of another being, is ut- 
terly inadmissible. To say, then, that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit are joint possessors 
of adivine and. infinite essence, and yet that the 
whole is possessed by and belongs to each, is, it 
seems to me, to “ darken counsel by words without 
knowledge.” 

M. This mode, sir, of discussing our subject, 
is likely to lead us into “ intricate mazes,” from 
which an 4riadne’s clue would scarcely disen- 
gage us. I wish to avoid all metaphysical subtil- 
ties, and to discuss the subject rationally, intelligi- 
bly, scripturally. 

P. This, sir, you cannot desire more earnestly 
than I do. But these same intricate mazes are, it 
seems to me, the natural and unavoidable result 
of your theory of the Trinity. A transparent 
stream is not to be expected from a turbid foun- 
tain. If we would avoid perplexity and confusion 
in discussing the subject under consideration, we 
must use words not ina vague, equivocal and 
mysterious sense ; but ina sense obvious, definite, 
and clearly intelligible. A few words, thus em- 
ployed, would be much more satisfactory, and to 
much better effect, than the use of “ ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue,” or sense. I do not 
make these remarks, my dear sir, with a captious 
disposition, nor with a view to produce necdless 
embarrassment on your part, but because J am 
strongly apprehensive that I do not understand 
your meaning in reference to the most important 
points of our discussion ; and because it will be to 
no valuable purpose to pursue the subject unless 
we have distinct ideas of it, and clearly understand 
what is said in relation to it. You say that “the 
one Jehovah exists ina Trinity, called the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. These you cail 
Persons, because you have no better word, by 
which to denote the distinction.” But what, sis, 
am Ito understand by this statement? This I 
have yet to learn, notwithstanding I have made 
every effort in my power correctly to ascertuin 
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your meaning. Whether, you would have me 
understand the term person according to its pop- 
ular or common acceptation, as importing an intel- 
ligent being or agent, I am not satisfied. Nor am 
T able satisfactorily to determine whether you 
suppose that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit are three distinct and independent persons, 
and as such to be separately considered. Nor, if 
you suppose this, am ] able to say whether you 
admit that each of these persons is possessed of 
infinite perfection in and of himself, or whether 
the three are equal and joint possessors of infinite 
perfection. In other words, I know not whether 
the three persons, considered in a state of union, 
are to be contemplated as possessing one numer- 
ical consciousness, will, power, &c., or whether 
each of the three possesses them independently of 
the others; or whehert the three wnited possess 
more, or greater perfections, than each separately 
considered. It does appear to me, sir, that either 
by design, or on account of the impenetrable ob- 
scurity of the general subject, you have express- 
ed your thoughts with no inconsiderable indis- 
tinetness and ambiguity. I have, therefore, no 
distinct and satisfactory apprehension of your 
meaning. Permit me, them, to request that you 
will, if practicable, explain your meaning, or ex- 
press your views in a more decisive and definite 
manner; as, otherwise I see not but we must 
grope our way in the dark, without ever coming 
to the light of the truth. 

M. I am not unaware, sir, that I have not ex- 
pressed myself on the points in question with all 
decision and clearness I could wish; nor do I 
think that it will be in my power to do so, as the 
subject before us is a great deep and past finding 
out. If, however, I can throw more light upon 
it and render it more intelligible, I will do it with 
all readiness of mind. 


[To be continued. ] 


{For the Boston Observer.] 


CRISIS IN THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 


Mr Epiror—I have been much pleased with 
the decided and able support you give to Sunday 
schools, and not doubting but that you intend to 
maintain every good work, I send you a few re- 
flections on the temperance reform; a subject 
which I do not remember to have seen discussed 
in your columns. 

What the present crists in the progress of temper- 
ance demands.—Though it becomes us to feel 
devout gratitude to God for what bas been accom- 
plished, it is evident the work of reform is not 
done. Its hardest part is not done. It is a great 
deal easier.to enrol thousands of the mosi religious 
and moral portion of the community as temper- 
ance men, than to assail intemperance, and root it 
out from its strong holds, with the other thousands 
who say they will sell and will drink. And yet 
to this work we are pledged. It must be done. 
The hardest task though it be, it must be accom- 
plished. And now is there no danger — say, ye 
who discern the signs of the tinies — that now the 
close and individual encounter commences, and 
the toil seems harder, and the cause does not run 
so popularly as it has done, is there no danger 
that our zeal should abate, our efforts relax, the 
barriers we have raised be swept away, and the 
deluge of wo roll back? At any rate, have we 
not arrived at the precise time when we should 
gather up most strength, when we should have a 
perseverance that never wavers, a calm faith in 
God, that our cause is his, and therefore will pre- 
vail, if we are not treacherous at our posts, and 
when we should arm ourselves with a holy resolve 
to work for him, aud to work with him, in devoted 
trust and humble prayer? If the time is not now, 
the time will soon come, when that the cause is 


popular, that it is one of the cries of the day, that 
thousands are taking hold of it, that I can make 
myself known and rise in public esteem, when 
such motives as these will not serve the reform. 
It will demand efforts such as these motives can- 
not make; efforts unshrinking, unrelaxing ; efforts 
which nothing in this world can inspire, but solemn 
convictions of duty, and an abiding sense of 
accountableness to Him whose servants we are. 
If we cannot draw strength to our cause from 
these sources, I despair of its success. Our ob- 
ject is to redeem our brethren from a wide spread, 
debasing and deadly sin ; and neyer on this earth 
was an object so great as this, accomplished by 
motives any less pure and powerful than these I 
suggest. We must fee] that we must labor as re- 
formers; that it is a privilege to labor as reformers 
in an enterprize which has for its object the tem- 
poral and eternal good of our fellow man. We 
must labor here, because it is such an object, be- 
cause duty calls us to it, and God will bless us in 
it. Then with what patience and perseverance, 
with what high hope and high trust shall we come 
up to the work! And then what results should 
we accomplish! What power is there in such 
motives! How would God second efforts thus 
prompted! I can see neither the extent nor the 
end of the good which may be anticipated, if we 
only Jabor with such a spirit as this. I should 
look for the certain and speedy accomplishment 
of the great temperance enterprise; and then I 
should look for something even beyond that. It 
could not then be that our temperance societies 
would be disorganized, even when the end for 
which they were at first instituted should be ac- 
complished. Should the evil of intemperance be 
soon blotted from the land, then would there be 
too much moral excitement and energy awakened 
to rernain inert; it would engage in other enter- 
prises for reforming and blessing mankind. The 
temperance reformation, in this way, would prom- 
ise to be the first of a series of triumphs, that 
would go on till the race shall be regenerated and 
redeemed. If, in the good providence of God, 
that time is ever to come, when the vicious shall 
be reclaimed, and the ignorant enlightened, and 
the wandering brought back, and when all men 
shall see the salvation of God, perhaps to the eye 
of the Christian there is no prospect where the 
light would dawn with such promise of full 
glory, as the view which these temperance opera- 
tions would then open upon the future. Are 
there those to whom all this seems extravagant ? 
I ask such to look at the present crisis as an op- 
portunity to educate the moral feelings of mankind, 
This is the most interesting view in which the 
temperance movements of our times can be re- 
garded. I can best convey my meaning by 
employing an illustration. A father has children 
whose unvarying course of folly and vice has been 
his sorrow and shame. He has wept, but they 
have laughed; he has entreated, but they have not 
heard; he has appealed, but they Lave turned 
away. At length they have committed a sin, so 
obvious in its consequences, and entailing such 
wide spread misery, that they themselves pause 
and begin to relent. He seizes to improve this 
opportunity, not merely nor chiefly in the expec- 
tation of inducing repentance for this particular 
crime; fora reformation from one sin, while the 
general character is unaltered, is comparatively a 
small thing; but in the hope that he may arouse 
those feelings which he has so often endeavored 
to affect, and bring on that amendinent for which 
he has so often labored and prayed. 

When we consider who with us the pledged 
friends of temperance are, and what class it is who 
still use intoxicating liquors, there is something 
which seems to intimate that we sustain to that 
class the relation which that father bore ta his 


children, Sin has Jong gone on undisturbed, vice 
has prospered ; only from individual reproof and 
pulpit exhortation, have the moral feelings of here 
and there one been touched; the public conscience 
has been seared and dead. But another day has 
now dawned. Disclosures have been made, and 
facts collected, Which arrest the attention of the 
thoughtless, and appeal most powerfully to their 
moral feelings and convictions. An avenue is 
thus given us, such as was never before presented, 
to the public conscience. We may here come at 
the hearts of those whom we may enlighten, re- 
form, purify and bless, Jt is comparatively a 
small thing if we do no more than correct the evil 
right now before us. If we lop off one sin, the 
propensity within shoots out into another; and the 
depraved appetite for drink, if denied the common 
Jiquors that have ministered to its gratification, 
finds others to satisfy its craving thirst. As an 
opportunity of enlightening public sentiment, 
coming at and quickening public conscience, be- 
ginning a reformation in one sinful custom, and 
carrying it on through all the forms and disguises 
of folly and vice, the present time seems a crisis 
interesting beyond all others, But everything 
depends upon the spirit with which this opportu- 
nity continues to be improved. It demands that 
no man of any influence should hold back. It 
requires thoughtfulness, perseverance, diligence, 
and a feeling of accountableness, in those who 
labor in this great work of reform. It is a privi- 
lege to be prized, that in this work we may join. 
It will not be given to us to see its full results, 
but we stand in the most interesting position we 
could choose ; we may aid in setting in operation 
those causes which, under God, shall continue, in 
a ministry of ages, to disenthral and regenerate 
mankind. M. 


(For the Boston Observer. | 


TRUSTING IN GOD. 


In a former article on this subject, I attempted 
to explain what should be understood by. trusting 
in God; I now propose to offer some remarks on 
the reasonableness or propriety of doing it. 

This duty is founded on the fact that God is 
good. We could not, if we would, put our trust 
in a being whose goodness we suspected. If 
God appears to us as tyrannical, capricious, be- 
stowing his love on one and pouring out his 
wrath upon another, without any regard to the 
moral worth of either, instead of surrendering 
ourselves to him, we should desire to fly from 
him and conceal ourselves from the reach of his 
power. 

But God is good. He is good unto all. He 
openeth his hand and satisfieth the desires of 
every living thing. His ways are perfect: all 
his commands are just and true, and blessed is 
the man that putteth his trust in him. God isthe 
parent of the universe. His nature is love. On 
his face eternally plays the smile of benignity ; he 
speaks but to bless, and issues no commands but 
for the good of sentient existence. Mercy beams 
from his presence ; all the virtues, all the perfec- 
tions surround his throne, give permanence to his 
reign and peace to his subjects. Well may we fly 
to him for protection and trust ourselves, and all 
our concerns to his parental care ! 

The reasonableness, nay, even necessity of 
trusting in God, is obvious. I would never 
damp the courage of a fellow being by dwelling 
on his weakness, nor would I repress the ardent 
aspiration of hope by pointing to the evanescent 
nature of all that is not spiritual and heavenly ; 
but the world is not always the same. It is a 
scene of a perpetual change. Life, at best, is 
beset with trials and difficulties. Troubles will 
come, sorrow will steal upon the heart, and the 
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firmest attimes bend beneath the pressure of grief, 
Thete are moments, and it is well, if not months 
and yeats, in every one’s life, when the outward 
world loses its power te charm, when the soul 
becemes weary and the heart is vacant. We 
feel our own nothingness. We look eagerly 
around for some kind being to save us from 
ourselves, to breathe new life into our souls, and 
courage and hope into eur hearts. Where shal! 
we find this kiad being? In God. Fly to him, 
give up tke soul to him, and light shall shine out 
ef our darkness, joy shall spring from our sorrow 
aud strength frem our weakness, 

There is something in the reflection that all 
nature is but the will of an all wise, powerful 
and benevolent being, in the conviction that this 
being is our father and our friend, there is some- 
thing in this, that gives force to the mind, that 
gives it courage to meet, or elasticity to repel, the 
blows of adversity. There is something ia it that 
enables us te rise superior te our cendition, and 
to hide tne unpleasaatness of the present by draw- 
ing on the beundless stores of the future. There 
are those who say there is no God, that nature is 
subjected to an almighty but blind necessity. I 
have so thought; bet not witheut pang. The 
conviction shot through my brain like the sting 
ef a scorpion and fell as a paralysis upon all 
my faculties He who feels himself in the em- 
brace of the Godhead needs no argument to prove 
him to him that such conviction is wrong, and 
that of all the sons of men, he is the most 
wretched, who sees nowhere a great and good 
being in whom he can cenfide and to whom he can 
trust the various emotions that agitate his bosom. 

We labor neither long nor successfully when we 
have no confidence that our labors will be re- 
warded, when we believe we shall fail in our 
undertaking, we do not accomplish half what we 
might, did we believe success certain. Let an 
army engage in battle with the ‘conviction that 
it cannot conquer, and you may vouch for its de- 
feat. Its attack will want spirit and it will fail to 
prosecute any advantage it may gain, It is the 
same in every department of life, in everything 
about which we may be engaged. Whatever 
has a tendency to inspire us with firmness, to 
give us a confidence of success, will, therefore, 
not only give us more internal enjoyments, but 
enable us to accomplish what without such con- 
fidence would be beyond our power. He who 
trusts in God, who is cenfident that God will give 
him success, in every good work will: be able to 
go to his work with energy, and he will exert a 
power new and surprising to himself. 

He that has this confidence in God, this trust 
in the Most High, becomes a nobler being, a high- 
cr dignity clothes his countenance, and he moves 
und speaks as one of a higher order. His soul 
becomes enlarged, his thoughts lofty and holy, 


and he appropriates to himself large portions of 


that perfection in which he confides. Danger 
is desptsed, troubles and difficulties give way 
before him, and the deepest adversity becomes 
but the most effectual meaus of his elevation. 

I have called this trust in Goda duty. It is 
more, it isa privilege. Whoever will learn the 
great parent of all as revealed in his works and 
in his word, whoever will contemplate him in the 
Gospel, that stupendous display of his loving 
kindness, which bring life and immortality to 
light and cheer the heart and dispel the fears of a 
long benighted world, will want no arguments to 
prove that it is reasonable to trust in God. He 
will trust in him. He will run to him with all 
the joy and simplicity of the child to a beloved 
father ; he will confide in him with his whole 
heart; and let what may come, he “ will rejoice 
in the Lord, and joy in the God of his salvation.” 

OQ. A.B; 
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CHRISTIAN MEDITATIONS, 


THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED\“—NO. I. 


There is nothing in the economy of Provi- 
dence that more deserves our admiration, than 
that wise disposition of events which connects the 
smallest things and the mightiest together, and 
from the feeblest beginnings deduces the greatest 
results. Whoever has accustomed himself to 
trace, with discerning eye, the course of human 
affairs, and to follow back to their first rudiments 
the various processes by which the world has be- 
come what it is, must have noticed the vast dis- 
proportion which exists between the origin and 
the end of those events which have affected most 
deeply the condition of society. He must have 
perceived, with astonishment, what slight circum- 
stances have given rise to our present institutions, 
and to all those powers which move and mould 
the moral world. He must have seen how often 
events most trifling in themselves, have resulted 
in consequences the most momentous ; expanding, 
as it were, by an almost miraculous power of in- 
crease, until they ripened into revolutions, which 
have given a new character to successive ages, and 
a new coloring to the destiny of man. Such is 
the uniform law of creation. Every great result, 
in whatever kingdom of nature or spirit it may 
occur, has its origin in some slight and insignifi- 
cant circumstance, too trivial ever to have been 
recorded, had it not been attended with conse- 
quences so stupendous. Whatever God intends 
to raise in power, he sows in weakness. The 
body that is to be, is never discernible in the seed, 
but a body is given it as it pleaseth God, and to 
every seed its own body. 

The course of nature — which, if we would in- 
terpret it aright, is our great instructer in all 
manner of wisdom — furnishes constant and beau- 
tiful illustrations of this all pervading law. Here, 
too, great things and small are wonderfully and 
mysteriously connected. A man’s foot may cover 
the springs of rivers, which traverse whole conti- 
nents in their descent, turning waste places into 
fruitful gardens, causing cities to spring up in the 
wilderness, and joining the ocean at last with the 
noise and the power of many waters. An infant’s 
palm may hide the seed which contains in its tiny 
volume the elements of the future tree, that shall 
oue day lift up its arms to heaven, and battle with 
the storms of a hundred years. And that infant’s 
frame itseif, may it not inclose in its narrow com- 
pass the germs of powers which no thought can 
measure — of powers which, if brought into full 
action, might new model the frame of society, ex- 
tend the limits of human knowledge, discover new 
worlds, and give a new impulse to mortal life ? 
Thus it is with every form of earthly production, 
Increase is the great law which governs all things 
in the natural and moral world. All bistory is a 
commentary on this law; but in nothing is the 
principle of increase so beautifully exemplified as 
in the origin and progress of Christianity. The 
most important event that the world ever wit- 
nessed — if we consider the consequences which 
flowed from it — was the birth of Christ, and yet, 
to all outward appearance, what could be more 
insignificant? Did we know nothing of Chris- 
tianity but its results, if all that remained to us of 
Jesus were the religion which he has established, 
and we were called upon, from no other data than 
the stupendous influence which that religion has 
exercised and is still exercising, to pronounce in 
what way it was first introduced into the world, 
what should we say? ‘That God had written it 
upon tablets of stone, and that in this way it had 
been handed down from generation to generation, 
until lost in some dread convulsion of the Old 
World? Or should we say that the heavens were 


| visibly opened, and that in the presence of all men 
an angel had descended to show the way and the 
life? Or if we rather supposed this salvation to 
have been communicated by the ministry of hu- 
man agents, to what name and country should we 
refer it? Let any one, ignorant of the origin of 
Christianity, take history and chart and point out 
if he ean the birth-place of the gospel. Would 
not such an one conclude that this light first 
dawned on imperial Rome; that its earliest beams 
iilustrated the throne of the Cwsars, and travelled 
downward from the summit of dominion to the 
abodes of poverty and want? Would he not say 
that centurions and preetors were its first evange- 
lists, the lordly tetrarchs its high priests, and that 
it went forth with the all conquering legions to 
the remotest corners of the earth ? | Or if this sup- 
position were rejected, as inconsistent with the 
lowly character of our religion, would he not, at 
least, imagine that witty and learned Athens, the 
mother of arts and the parent of philosophy, had 
first conceived this beautiful doctrine, and preached 
it to her lyeeums and academies, from the lips of 
Aristotle and of Plato? Is it probable that passing 
by these favored climes, and seeking out, beyond 
the shores of the Mediterranean, an obscure land, 
surrounded by mountains and wildernesses, he 
would select the hunsblest village in that land, and 
there cast the nativity of the greatest power that 
ever moved the mind of man? Would it enter 
into the heart of any one to conceive that the 
author of our religion was the son of a carpenter, 
the companion of peasants, living the life of a 
wanderer, and dying the death of an outlaw ? 
Yet it was thus that God chose the weak things of 
this world to confound the mighty, and the foolish 
to confound the wise. 

In a dark corner of a despised province, under 
a rude covering, not designed for human shelter, 
the Saviour of men was introduced into the world, 
which he enlightened by his wisdom, and redeemed 
by his virtue, a helpless and suffering infant. 
There, in the hands of a feeble woman, the pil- 
grim sages found that mysterious being, who was 
destined to remodel the frame of society, and to 
change the condition of the world. Swathed in 
coarse bands, and lodged in a stable, reposed that 
tender frame which was soon to pass before the 
people of Judea in forms of power and divine 
manifestation, such as that people had never wit- 
nessed before in all their prophets. The hands 
which were to open the eyes of the blind, and to 
cleanse the leper with a touch, were now shaking 
to and fro with listless imbecility. The lips 
which in a few years astonished the proud Phar- 
isee and the haughty scribe with the awful author- 
ity of truth, could utter no sounds then, but sounds 
of childish wail. No festive rejoicings, no de- 
monstrations of public gladnéss, announced the 
birth of the Son of God. It is true, after it had 
become known that this was the Messiah, his 
biographers discovered that his birth had been 
heralded by a star inthe east. For, in the opinion 
of a Hebrew mystic, brought up at the feet of 
Chaldean philosophy, the stars in their courses 
were linked in strange sympathy with the fortunes 
of men; and it could not be, that an event which 
hefel the seed of Abraham, should be without its 
type among the prophecies of heaven. It is true, 
the heraldry of Israel was ransacked to prove the 
Messiah’s descent from the house of David — for 
whence could Judah’s salvation come, but frem 
the blood of Judah’s kings? It is true, angel 
voices were said to have solemnized the Redeem- 
er’s birth in sweet strains, prophesying peace and 
good-will; and a tale was told, which represented 
the personified wisdom of the East as prostrate at 
the feet of the heaven-born babe, But these were 
glories which did not gather round the Saviour’s 
memory till long after his humiliation and his 
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death, They are to be considered rather as post- 
humous honors, than as circumstances which 
redounded to his aggrandizement while living. 
Notwithstanding these things, Jesus entered the 
world with all the circumstances of obscurity and 
poverty. And as was his birth, such were also 
his life and his death. No prophet ever passed 
his days in au humbler condition. The only dis- 
tinctions be enjoyed, were those which flowed 
inevitably from his miraculous character and his 
prophetic deeds; and these, from the manner in 
which he used them, served only to show forth 
ihe power of God, but never to illustrate his own 
condition. Men were amazed at his doctrine and 
his works, but they could not forget his mean ex- 
traction. Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not 
his mother called Mary? And his brethren and 
sisters, are they not all with us? Whence, then, 


hath he these things ? Hep veh | 1s 
(To be continued ] 
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[For the Boston Ohserver.] 

TEACHING THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Mr Eprror—I send you the manuscript of an 
Essay which was lately read to the teachers in a 
Sabbath school, in which an attempt is made to 
answer the following questions:— 

What is the best method to be pursued in 
teaching the contents of the New Testament to 
the young? How shail we instruct them in the 
revelations, the precepts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, so as by exciting their interest in its nar- 
rations, to make them feel its influence, and answer 
its claims ? 

The questions which I have proposed, involve 
a multitude of the most important and intricate 
considerations, to all of which, we of course, can- 
not now attend. It is necessary, however, that 
we glance at some of them. 

Before we can obtain a correct and satisfactory 
answer to our inguiries, we must take a brief view 
of three prominent considerations. 

1. The character and constitution of the youth- 
ful mind. 

2. The nature of religious instruction, and the 
end it is designed to accomplish. 

3. The manner in which the truths of religion 
are taught and explained in the New Testament. 


I.—THE CHARACTER AND CONSTITUTION 
YOUTHFUL MIND. 


OF THE 

The most prominent characteristics which re- 
veal themselves in the intellectuat developement 
of the young, are susceptibility, credulity, curiosity, 
and the love of harmony or order. 

Tt appears almost too obvious a truism to need 
repetition here, that the same rule which, through- 
out the whole of creation, characterises the partially 
or newly formed subjects of our experiments and 
observations — as tender, fusible or pliant — enters 
likewise into the constitution of the youthful 
mind. 
not denied, when excuses are offered for the neg- 
lect of certain kinds of discipline in the education 
of the young, feunded upon the alleged impossi- 
bility of making the desired impressions. <A 
grievous wrong has often been done to the natures 
of children, in deferring to future years those all- 
important instructions which have been supposed 
at present uninteresting or unintelligible. 

But whatever errors may have prevailed upon 
this point, seem now in a fair way of removal. It 
is admitted that children maybe taught the 
rudiments of all knowledge, and of all truth; 
that their minds, from their first developement, 
exhibit all those capacities which must be brought 
into exercise for all future acquisitions. It is 


And yet this truth is often disregarded, if 
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hardly possible that, in instructing the young, we 
should depend too much on these capacities, feeble 
though they may be. Indeed, we need often to 
recur to what litthke remembrance we can com- 
mand of our own youthful desires and susceptibil- 
ities, before we can realize the immense power of 
the simplest of all influences to inculcate the most 
exalted truths. This power belongs to words — 
but is much greater when scenes, or representa- 
tions of scenes, are brought before the senses. 

That credulity, likewise, forms one of the most 
striking features of the mind of the young, we 
ourselves may be witnesses, if we will but reflect 
how many absurd and idle prejudices even now 
possess some of that influence over us, which they 
obtained when we believed all that others told us. 
Credulity, I know, is a weakness. It is too often 
used to alarm the fears of children, by the threat 
of imaginary evils: those who so impose upon 
them, receive a sufficient punishment in the total 
deprivation of their confidence, when the deceit is 
discovered. I do not use the word or the quality 
which it designates in this bad sense. I refer 
only to that implicit confidence which the young 
repose upon the words of one who has gained 
their respect or affection. They will yield up 
what appears to them to be inconsistencies, rather 
than refuse this confidence ; and we see, without 
further word upon the subject, what a useful in- 
strument is thus put into the hands of a judicious 
teacher. 

An inquisitive disposition, likewise, is rightly 
considered a sign of intelligence in the young. 
Children think and reason much sooner than we 
imagine. That they do not express their thoughts 
as ofien and as earnestly as we should suppose 
they would, is owing to their ignorance of lan- 
guage, or to their inability to give a form to the 
questions they are so anxious to have answered. 
This curious, inquiring disposition, which asksa 
reason why anything is done in this manner or 
in that, why one set of feelings should follow a 
certain course of conduct, and another set another, 
is the same principle in the nature of the child, 
as that which prompts the investigations of the 
philosopher, and guides to the acquisition of the 
noblest truths. Jt should not be checked, but, on 
the contrary, should be allowed its freest exercise ; 
exertions, even, should’ be made to gratify it. 
Children, I know, ask many idle, and very many 
absurd questions; but the very condescension 
implied in answering them, prompts to wiser in- 
quiries. We should remember, likewise, that 
children are much more influenced by truth which 
they themselves acquire, than by the knowledge 
which has been forced upon them by others. 
They err greatly, who refuse to respond to any 
interrogatory of a child, because it innocently 
ventures upon the most sacred of all subjects. 
When so repulsed, they may not exhibit their 
wounded feelings, but they are none the less 
powerful for their repression 

Equally prominent with the taree characteristics 
which I have named as belonging to the youthful 
mind, is the leve of harmony and consistency, a 
consciousness of pleasure in being able to connect 
two ideas together, and a feeling of happiness in 
viewing marks of design and adaptation. That is 
a dull child, who, in the possession of two thoughts, 
even if they be not very deep, fails to construct a 
third of real value. Every assistance should be 
afforded for the gratification of this youthful Pla- 
tonism, as experience will most commonly prove 
that children are as good reasoners as some who 
are much older. ‘The relations of cause and efiect 
form one of the earliest and attractive studies of 
the young. Many a child who has accidentally 
bumped his head, has repeated the experiment to 
make sure of his premises, before he has concluded 
to cry about it, Many of the more powerful fec!- 


ings of the young, seem often to be absorbed for 
a time in an intense desire to produce an agree- 
ment between two or more objects of their interest; 
to make one throw light upon the other; and thus 
to create, by a mental operation, a piece of intel- 
lectual architecture, which they contemplate with 
the more pleasure, as it is the result of their own 
labors. We have often witnessed this trait even 
in infants, when they attempt to match the most 
disproportioned parts of their playthings; and it 
is the same mental quality, increased in activity, 
which in later years makes them desirous of dis- 
covering a design and adaptation in everything. 

I have hinted at these prominent characteristics 
as presenting themselves in the intellectual devel- 
opement of the young; and I have used the term 
intellectual in its comprehensive sense of distine- 
tion to all that is merely physical or animal. The 
same characteristics mark the early exhibition ot 
what is more properly called the moral and spir- 
itual natures of the young. The four qualities 
which I have named as being the chief inlets of 
knowledge to the minds of the young, are equally 
the great sources of the desire and the capacity 
for moral and religious instruction. Children are 
susceptible of spiritual influences; they are anxious 
to find an answer to the many mysteries which 
their busy minds are ever presenting to them; 
they will confide in the instruction which is im- 
parted to them; and they are Jikewise ready to 
test the truth of what they are told, by an imme- 
diate application of it to their own impressions, or 
by a comparison of its bearings with what they 
already know. It would be needless to enter 
upon an illustration of this truth. You have al! 
of you observed the eagerness with which the 
young, who have had the truths of religion pre- 
sented to them in a proper manner, enter at once 
upon the study of their bearings and connexions. 
They feel that they are in possession of a clue to 
many a wonderful question which has disturbed 
their inquisitive spirits; and though they are far 
from being satisfied, or disposed to leave what is 
incomprehensible even to the most enlarged and 
cultivated minds, wholly unexamined, yet it will 
appear to any one, whose duty it may be to build 
upon this foundation, that it has a strength fully 
able to support the superstructure of an enlight- 
ened and lively piety. 

So much for the first consideration. 

[To be continued.] 


ENCSREECBNCE. 
{From the New York Observer.] 


GUTZLAFF’S VISIT TO FORMOSA AND 
TSUEN-CHOO. 


We are indebted to P. Perit, Esq. of this city 
for the following letter from Gutzlaff, the apostle 
of China, giving an account of his visit to the 
island of Formosa, and to the district of Tsuen- 
choo, on the coast ef China, opposite the island. 
It will be seen that there is no difficulty in dis- 
tributing Bibles and tracts by the thousand, 
among people able to read and eager to receive 
them, in every part of China, visited by this 
enterprising missionary. 


Macao, Dec. 20, 1824. 

My Dear Sir,—With a cheerfui heart, a large 
stock of books, and medicines, and a firm reliance 
upon Almighty aid, we got, on the night of the 7th 
July, under weigh. Our instructions were such 
as to enable us to make a wide range on the coast 
of China, and to make a visit to Japan practicable ; 
yet we had at a certain rendezvous to wait for 
| further orders. 


ARRIVAL OFF LO-KANG—APPEARANCE OF 
COUNTRY—SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 


We reached on the 13th, Lo-kang, a large om- 
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porium of Formosa, with a bar harbor and a safe 
roadsted, It was rather a gloomy day, and the 
appearance of a ship,.of which none had ever 
visited the port, rendered the inhabitants shy to 
have any communication with us. The coast for 
about thirty miles inland is flat, but in the back 
ground rise towering mouatains clothed with 
verdure, a thing very uncoznmon in these re- 
gions, 

Only those who have been on shore can apply 
the name of Formosa (beautiful) to this island, 
for the view from the ship is by no means in its 
favor. In fertility it is decidedly both behind 
Jaya as well as Manilla, but the industry of man 
has raised it much higher than either. Every 
spot is cultivated with the greatest industry and 
economy, and it yields therefore more produce 
than any other island in Asia. In the sandy 
soil the sweet potato grows luxuriantly ; wherey- 
er irrigation may be obtained the rice thrives and 
both the sugar plantations and the camphor 
groves cover immense tracts of land. 

What was this island two centuries ago ? and 
what is it now? Instead of encouraging the 
colonists, the Chinese government has done every 
thing in its power to check their industry, lest 
after obtaining their independence they might 
become dangerous neighbors to the Celestial Em- 
pire. Yet what is a narrow policy against the 
enterprise of millions, who are stimulated by 
want, and prompted by an insatiable desire of 
enriching themselves? Both agriculture and 
trade are in the highest flourishing state, yet the 
colonists themselves are a very degraded race, 
and in some places nearly semi-savages. When 
will the light of the gospel dawn upon this be- 
nighted ceuntry with equal lustre as upon Owy- 
hee! 

Though it was July, the weather was really 
cool, and very different from the temperature of 
Manilla, which Formosa greatly resembles in its 
productions. The harbor being full of junks, all 
the inhabitants of Hwan-oa, the harbor borough, 
were engaged like bees in loading them. Their 
houses are in general wretched hovels, worse than 
a@ pig sty, consisting of a few reeds and leaves 
stuck together; yet they are Chinese, speak the 
same language as natives of the opposite coast, 
and differ little in their manners and dress. 


EAGERNESS OF PEOPLE FOR TRACTS AND BOOKS, 


Unable to guess the reception I might expe- 
rience in so unknown a spot, I only took two 
boxes of books with me for the first time. The 
shore for several miles inland consists of nothing 
but a black gravel upon which no vegetable thrives. 
Searcely had [ stepped on shore, when curiosity 
raised at the sight of such strange beings, drew a 
considerable number of people together. I then 
gave one or two a book; they asked the price ; I 
replied gratis. The effect of this declaration was 
like magic. “ Well!” was the general outery, 
“then we have all a joint claim upon your gifts, 
and we are most happy to receive them from your 
hand.” Suiting in the mean while the action to 
the word, they did not wait till I put a volume 
into their hands, but each individual took due 
care not to return empty handed, and about six 
or seven hundred (most of them Scripture lessons, 
consisting of extracts of the Bible,) had their 
owners in the twinkling of an eye. Often have 
I endeavored to check this impetuosity, which is 
very disagreeable, but this only increases the evil, 
and overwhelmed by numbers I have been obliged 
to yicld to necessity. 

INDIFFERENCE IN LISTENING TO THE DOCTRINE 
OF ATONEMENT. 


Having a large train around me, I explained 
the contents whilst proceeding to the next village. 


and you may easily figure to yourself the aston- 
ishment of my hearers. One thing however I 
have often to regret, that the doctrine of salvation 
and the fundamental precepts of the gospel, are 
many times treated with the greatest indifference. 
They can bear to hear with a good natured smile 
the absurdity of idolatry, they listen with interest 
to a discourse upon the divine attributes, but when 
I begin to speak of a crucified Saviour, they either 
endeavor to get rid of the subject by childish 
questions, or exclaim, “ Well, this Jesus is your 
countryman and the Confucius of the Western 
world,” 

They were ready to join in the praise of vir- 
tue, never scruple to confess themselves sinners, 
yet when atonement becomes the topic they are 
deaf. 

Nothing has so strongly convinced me of my 
own helplessness, and the necessity of the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit ere these dry bones 
can live. As I however was once a decided 
enemy of the gospel and a subtle deist, but the 
Saviour could nevertheless call me from dark- 
ness to light, why should not he likewise exhibit 
his power in drawing these poor wretches to him. 


ARRIVAL AT HWAN-OA—FILTHINESS OF THE 
PEOPLE—THEIR DISEASES, 


Reading and talking we arrived finally at 

Hwan-oa. I sat down before a barber’s shop and 
began to inquire about the distance to Lo-kang. 
The interior of the houses was nearly bare; a 
stool and a low table the only furniture, and the 
filth in all corners. As this wretchedness was 
not the effect of poverty but simply arose from 
negligence, I was the more dissatisfied. But 
putting them to rights in those things is of no 
avail unless they receive the gospel, which is 
profitable both in this life and in the life to 
come. ‘ 
Disease preys everywhere upon the inhabitants, 
Much arises from their unclean habits, but va- 
rious diseases are epidemical. They are excel- 
lent patients, for they will take medicine faith- 
fully how nauseous soever, and their natures are 
strong enough to bear a strong dose. Moreover, 
diseases are seldom complicated, and they there- 
fore soon recover, and but few will die under the 
hands of an European physician ; for as soon as 
they can no Jonger swallow rice, they send the 
doctor away, and no entreaties could prevail upon 
them to take any more medicine. It is therefore a 
common saying, that such or such a one has died, 
because he cannot eat rice, and every body may 
safely infer, that if a poor sufferer only would 
have eaten rice, he would surely ‘not have 
died. 

On our return we had rather a high sea, and I 
got thoroughly wet; yet I rejoiced, that there 
was a commencement made with the preaching 
of the gospel. 


ATTEMPT T) REACH LO-KANG—ANOTHER DISTRI- 
BUTION OF BOOKS, 


On the following day early in the morning, we 
were anxious to penetrate as far as Lo-kang. 
The weather was fine, and everything invited us 
to this tour. The heavens were clear, but not a 
breath of wind to carry us up the estuary. I had 
at this time increased my stock of books very 
considerably, and rejoiced to scatter them far and 
wide. Yet on arriving at the beach the crowds 
became so dense and collected around us in such 
numbers, that a thousand yolumes were distribut- 
ed in an instant. Tlie rumor having at the same 
time spread, they came running from all quarters 
to have at least a scrap, yet I had the mortifica- 
tion to send them empty-handed back. This was 
rather grievous to my spirits, persuaded that many 
of those who had come from so great a distance, 


would on that account, still more have valued the 
tracts, but I had nothing to give them except fair 
promises of a speedy return. My heart has re- 
joiced at the many apposite remarks made upon 
the books, and I delighted at the questions put to 
me. May then God bless his word and fruetify it 
by the outpouring of his Spirit. As a great 
number of those who had shared the distribution 
belonged to junks in the harbor, I trust these 
books will obtain a wide range. 


HEALING THE SICK——-INTERFERENCE OF MAN- 
DARINS, 


It was now high time to do something also for 
the body, and the applications for medicine were 
rather clamorous, as some former patients had 
found their way hither, and given a good testi- 
mony of my healing art. Whilst I was repairing 
eyes, hearts and legs, I saw all at once two 
officers at the head of a number of soldiers 
approaching, whose sole message seemed to be 
to obtain a few books, for which they asked 
most earnestly. I showed them my empty hands, 
and pointing to their match-locks, I asked, why 
all this war-like preparation? ‘To protect you, 
was the polite answer; accompanied with an 
urgent request that I would return to the boat in 
order to exempt them from all responsibility. 
Having often heard of the valor of the Formo- 
sean soldiers, who in the last rebellion took their 
lives in their hand, according to the imperial 
panegyric, I began to look about my new com- 
panions, and might for all I know, have mistaken 
them for a parcel of boys, who were playing with 
firearms,—such was the impression the whole exte- 
rior and behaviour of these heroes made upon 
me ; and on the other hand they themselves were 
so terror struck as to keep at a very respectful 
distance. The farther we advanced the greater 
was the embarrassment of the officers, who be- 
sought us most earnestly to Jeave the island, lest 
they might fall into disgrace for having permitted 
us to proceed so far. Nearly overcome by their 
entreaties, we yielded ; the Mandarins promised 
to accompany us, and one in stepping into his 
own boat, was unhappily thrown in the water. 
Instead, however, of keeping their word, they run 
away immediately after having seen us on board 
and we never saw or heard anything more of 
them. 

We might now have proceeded further in the 
boat, but there was scarcely a breath of wind, and 
we therefore resolved to retrace our steps to the 
ship. Whilst sailing along, several persons came 
running breathless after us, and by sundry gestures 
invited us to a conversation. We naturally ex- 
pected something very great, when to my great 
grief the first sentence uttered was, “Have you 
books? Oh give me some volumes, I beg you 
most earnestly, do, on no account send us back 
without having obtained one volume.” Such a 
desire, thought I to myself, will be fulfilled, and 
though J am at present unable to satisfy it, God 
will soon send a preacher of the gospel to you 
with many thousand books. Yet these soothing 
considerations little tended to set the mind of the 
eager applicants at rest. 

If the sick people were not too boisterous, and 
only would wait till every one was regularly 
served, I should perhaps assist a great many ; but 
whilst I make choice of the worst, the others 
won’t give me time, and keep pulling me about 
till I have directed my attention to their wants ; 
but in the meanwhile the medicines disappear, 
and I take leave of my customers with a heartless : 
“Come back tomorrow.” In many cases they 
are not so complaisant as to receive the compli- 
ment in lieu of actual assistance, and the ofticers 
had at this time repeatedly to interfere for the sake 
of politeness. 
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MR WINSLOW'S OPINIONS ON EDUCATION. 


We have seen in the newspapers, several extracts from 
a discourse delivered by the Rev. H. Winslow before 
the American Institute of Instruction, on “Tlie Danger- 
ous Tendency to Innovations aud Extremes in Educa- 
tion.’ Of course, it would be unjust to judge of the 
whole performance by a few paragraphs, but those por- 
tions which we have read are remarkable for nothing 
but their confident tone and rather vicious style. The 
writer talks of “ chastising our associations,” of  enthu- 
siastic and conceited minds leaping after novelties and 
walking only in the sparks of their own kindling,” &c. 
But our purpose is not to criticise Mr Winslow’s style, 
orto make any remarks on the general character of his 
discourse, but to confine our observations to the opinions 
set forth in the following paragraplis. 

“ Children left to their chosen way, are left to ruin. 
Hence the first step towards their salvation is, to control 
their choice; that is, to subdue their wills to rightful 
authority. Whatthen shall we say ofa strange notion of 
modern time, that we ought not to subject their wills, 
Jest we enervate their characters and render them tame 
and spiritless? Is this divine wisdom or human? Now 
the fundamental motive to obedience is fear, Other 
powerful motives operate, but all are ultimately sustained 
by this. ‘Take this away, and all other motives lose 
their efficacy. Hence the first practical lesson for chil- 
dren is, that transgression is fullowed by punishment. 
If they sin they will suffer.” y ia * x 

“We would not advocate unfeeling severity, or even 
the infliction of a single pang uncalled for by the best 
ultimate interests of the children corrected. Especially 
would we have no chastisement inflicted capriciously, or 
in any other spirit than love, tenderness, gentleness, and 
yearning towards the suffering offenders; even as God 
yeains over sinners when he chustises them, If needed 
chastisement be judiciously and thoroughly administered 
in early childhood, fullowed by a steady course of gov- 
ernment, it will seldom need repetition. But this is not 
done at home, to the extent to justify the universal ban- 
ishment of corporeal chastisement from our schools.’ 
Some escape thiough the inadvertence, or blindness, or 
imbecility of their parents; while others possess that 
iufelicitous pertinacity of spirit in evil doing, for which 


nothing is an effectual antidote, but severe and repeated 


doses of the birch.” 

Mr Winslow is too deficient in precision of language 
and accuracy of thouglit, to set up for a moral and intel- 
Jectual reformer. He talks about ‘controlling the 
choice,” a phrase which has no meaning at all, for the 
choice when controlled ceases to be a choice, or rather it 
is the choice of one mind substituted for another. If he 
means ‘guiding or directing the choice,” he means 
something very far removed from the expression which 
he regards as its equivalent, “subduing their wills to 
a rightful authority.” But without any more verbal 
criticism, we cannot but express our astonishment at the 
doctrine, put forth as coolly and as positively as if it 
were a proverbial common-place. We had conceived 
that such notions were abandoned by every enlightened 
mind, and that the injuries produced by the principle of 
fvar in education, had been too plainly traced in the his- 
tory of the past, to leave any doubt of its dangerous 
tendencies. We cannot imagine to what purpose the 
will was given to us, if it is to be subdued, or in other 
words, annihilated. ‘lhe will is to be enlightened and 
guided by the education of the mind and of the moral 
nature, but not to he conquered and enslaved. By this 
latter course, a human being is converted into a machine, 
and his blind obedience is little higher than the obedi- 
ence of a watch in going after it has been wound up. 
What parent or what teacher can desire in his child or 
pupil, an obedience not founded in affectionate confi- 
dence and trust, but in unexamining and trembling sub- 
mission to superior power? What child educated on the 
principle of fear can fail to suffer incalculably, from the 
imperfect developement of his moral nature and his 
affections, from the agonies of a broken spirit and a 
wounded sensibility ? Would Mr Winslow goto Turkey 
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or Egypt for the finest specimens of humanity ? Yet there 
the principle of fear is found in perfection, and lasts 
through life. Does it not make men cowards, hypocrites, 
liars and slaves? Atid are children made of different stuff 
from men? Will not like causes produce like effects in 
the nursery and in the world? Will not the principle of 
fear beget, in the resolute and firm-nerved child, a dogged 
spirit of rebellion, which is likely to harden into fierce 
misanthrophy ? And will it not, in the gentle and deli- 
cate, destroy all vivacity of feeling and vigor of mind, 
and crexte an irresolute timidity and distrust and a 
shrinking sensitiveness, fatal alike to success and to 
happiness ? Who hag not seen children educated on tiis 
principle, pale, leaden-eyed, slow, stripped of the bloom 
and sparkle of childhood, their spirits crushed, and their 
lives embittered, and who has not longed to rescue them 
from the iron tyranny under which they groan, and 
quicken the growth of their minds and characters by the 
genial influence of happiness? But the case seems to us 
too plain for argument. We recommend Miss Sedg- 
wick’s ** Home” to Mr Winslow’s pernsal. He will see 
there the successful results of a system of education in 
which fear has no part. 

Equally false and pernicious, in our opinion, are Mr 
We 
believe it to be of all punishments, that which has the 
least tendency to bring about the proper end of punish- 
ment. Itis inhuman in its character and brutalizing in 
its results. It hardens the obstinate and overwhelms 
the sensitive. There is no natural connexion between 
physical pain and moral reform, and a child will soon 
learn to strike a balance between the pleasure of doing 
wrong, and the pain of being flogged for it. The proper 
end of punishment is to awaken in the mind a principle 
or fecling, opposed to the offence, and, by revealing to a 


Winslow’s sentiments on corporeal punishment. 


child the character and tendency of misconduct, to make 
him pass judgment upon himself. But the tendency of 
corporeal punishment is to withdraw the attention frum 
the offence, and to concentrate it upon the pain endured 
in consequence of it, and to awaken, instead of salutary 
regret and repentance, a host of evil passions, the more 
dangerous to the character because they are smothered. 

We believe that corporeal punishment would have 
been abandoned in education long ago (except in very 
rare cases and for particular offences) were it not for the 
fact that it is still kept up in the English public schools. 
Because these institutions rear fine scholars and high- 
minded men, many have supposed it to be in consequence 
of flogging, whereas it is only in spite of it. The sys- 
tem of flogging, we believe, no one has been disposed to 
defend, which, as is well known, still prevails at many 
of these schools, 

It cannot be denied, however, that Mr Winslow is 
entitled to the praise of consistency. Flogging is cer- 
tainly an important element in a system of education in 
which fear is a fundamental principle, for nothing 
inspires it so readily and thoroughly. By the help of the 
rod, education is reduced to a very simple machine. 
The parent whose language to his child is, ‘ do this, or 
I ‘ll flog you,” will generally receive unqualified and 
unhesitating obedience, and will also save himself a 
great deal of trouble. He will not be obliged to 
spend any time in quickening or enlightening his 
conscience, or in reaching his will by means of his un- 
derstanding or affections. Ue will be likely to destroy 
the sense of shame in his child, to harden his heart, to 
extinguish the principle of love, and to poison life at its 
fountain, and thus taint the whole stream, but he will 
probably succeed in “ subduing his will,” and in putting 
to sleep, if not killing, “ that infelicitous pertinacity in 
evil-doing.”’ 


BOSTON FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES. 


The Discourse by Dr Channing before the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches at their first Anniversary, has 
been recently published, accompanied by an Appendix, 
giving a full and satisfactory account of the operations 
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of the Fraternity during the past year. Jt appears that 
nine of the Congregational Churches in this city are 
connected for the benevolent purposes of the Fraternity, 
which has hitherto been exclusively devoted to the 
support of a Ministry at Large, for the religious im- 
provement of the Poor. ‘ Nine months only have 
passed since the Fraternity was organized. The suc- 
cess with which it has been attended will, however, 
justify confidence alike in the practicability and in the 
wisdom of the plan. The single object which was con- 
templated at first has been steadfastly regarded and dil- 
igently pursued, and no inconvenience has been found 
to result from the nature of the organization. At once 
simple and extensive, étmbkracing a Jarge number of 
associates, and overlooking a wide field of benevolence, 
it still leaves both to churches and to individuals perfect 
freedom of action. It is commended to the sympathics 
and prayers of Christians, who remember that their 
Master came ‘to seek and to save that which was lost.’ ’”’ 
The subject which Dr Channing treats in his Dis- 
course is the “ Claims of the Poor as Moral and Spirit- 
ual Beings.” These are set forth with great clearness 
and power. Even those who cannot sympathise with 
the religious faith of the author of this Discourse, will © 
recognise in it an earnest plea in the cause of human- 
ity, and the spiritual rights of our race. We hope it 
will be read by those who know Dr Channing only asa 
writer on controversial theology. It presents a delight- 
ful specimen of the fruits of un elevated faith applied 
to the practical interests of man. We cannot forbear 
enriching our columns with one or two passages. 


Importance or Cutrure To THE Poor.—* In this 
country the poor might enjoy the most important ad- 
vantages of the rich, had they the moral and religious 
cultivation consistent with their lot. Books find their 
way into every house, however mean; and especially 
that book which contains more nutriment for the intel- 
lect, imagination, and heart, than all others; [ mean, 
of course, the Bible. And Iam confident, that among 
the poor are those, whe find in that one book, more 
enjoyment, more awakening truth, more lofty and 
beautiful imagery, more culture to the whole soul, thah 
thousands of the educated find in their general studies, 
and vastly more than millions among the rich find in 
that superficial, transitory literature, which consumes 
all their reading hours. 

‘«« Even the pleasures of a refined taste are not denied 
to the poor, but might easily be opened to them by a 
wise moral culture. True their rooms are not lined 
with works of art; but the living beauty of nature opens 
on the eyes of all her children ; and we know from the 
history of self-educated genius, that sometimes the 
inhabitant of a hovel, looking out on the serene sky, 
the illumined cloud, the setting sun, has received into 
his rapt spirit, impressions of divine majesty and loye- 
liness, to which the burning words of poetry give but 
faint utterance. ‘True the rich may visit distant scenery, 
and feed their eyes on the rarest and most stupendous 
manifestations of divine power; but the earth and com- 
mon sky reveal, in some of their changeful aspects, a 
grandeur as awful as Niagara or the Andes; and noth- 


| Ing is wanting to the poor man in his ordinary walks, 


but a more spiritual eye, to discern a beauty, which has 
never yet been embodied in the most inspired works of 
sculpture or painting. 

“ Thus for the poor, as for all men, there are provisions 
for happiness ; and it deserves remark, that their happi- 
ness has a peculiar dignity. It is more honorable to be 
content with few outward means, than with many ; to 
be cheerful amidst privation, than amidst overflowing 
plenty. A poor man, living on bread and water, be- 
cause he will not ask for more than bare sustenance 
requires, and leading a quiet, cheerful life through his 
benevolent sympathies, his joy in duty, his trust in God, 
is one of the true heroes of the race, and understands bet- 
ter the meaning of happiness, than we, who cannot be 
at ease, unless we clothe ourselves ‘in purple, and fare 
sumptuously every day,’ unless we surround, defend, 
and adorn ourselves with all the products of nature and 
art. His scantiness of outward means is a sign of in- 
ward fulness, whilst the slavery, in which most of us 
live to luxuries and accommodations, shows the poverty 
within.” 


Worrtn or THE Sour.—* To acquire and maintain an 
unaffected conviction of the superiority of the spiritual 
in man to everything outward, isa hard task, especially 
to the prosperous, and yet among the most essential. 
In the poor man, walking through our streets, with a 
haggard countenance and tottering step, we ought to 
see something greater than all the opul. ‘sce and splen- 
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dor which surround him, On this foundation of respect 
for every soul, are built all social duties, and none can 
be thoroughly performed without it. On this point, I 
feel, that L use no swollen language. Words cannot 
exaggerate the worth of the soul. We have all felt, 
when looking above us into the atmosphere, that there 
was an infinity of space, which we could not explore. 
When I look into man’s spirit and see there the germs 
of an immortal life, | feel more deeply, that an infinity 
lies hid beyond what | see. In the idea of duty, which 
springs up in every human heart, I discern a Jaw more 
sacred and boundless than gravitation ; which binds the 
soul toa more glorious universe, than that to which 
attraction binds the body; and which is to endure, 
though the laws of physical nature pass away. Every 
moral sentiment, every intellectual action, is to mea 
hint, a prophetic sign of a spiritual power to be ex- 
panded fo1ever, just as a faint ray from a distant star is 
significant of unimaginable splendor. And if this be 
true, is not a human being wronged, who awakens in 
his fellow-creatures no moral ¢oncern, who receivés 
from them no spiritual care?” 


SHOCKING FANATICISM. 


It is rarely that we are called to witness an instance 
of more shocking fanaticism than one recently exhibited 
in the proceedings of a man by the name of Burchard, a 
noted revival preacher, who is now exciting great dis- 
turbance in the vicinity of Woodstock, Vt. It gives one 
a discouraging idea of the state of religious culture in 
our land, when the public sentiment of any respectable 
community permits such a man to utter his folly and 
frenzy in the sacred name of religion. Can we won- 
der at the prevalence of infidelity, when a preacher of 
the Gospel presumes to hold forth such gross and sicken- 
ing caricatures of the Christian faith? We do not in- 
tend to shock our readers with many specimens of this 
man’s insane effusions. One or two extracts from a 
pamphlet, by the Rev. Russell Streeter, a clergyman 
who attended his meetings, will be more than enough 
to give an idea of him. 

“During his performances, made up, as a very judi- 
cious hearer observed, ‘of blasphemy and insult,’ he 
said, ‘the Christian doctrine (meaning the doctrine of 


the Christian connexion) is the most deceptive that ever 
came from hell. And if Christis not the very God, those 


who depend upon him for salvation, depend upon a rope |. 


of sand, which will precipitate them into eternal hell. 
The angel Gabriel has as muchas he can possibly do, to 
sustain himself in heaven, and so has Jesus Christ, if he 
is not the true God himself. He can barely maintain his 
own standing, without saving one soul from hell. If 
Jesus Christ is not God Almighty, the Bible is a tissue 
of lies from Genesis to Revelations ; a most abominable 
imposition. lhe Unitarians, Christians, Socinians, Res- 
torationists, Universalists and Campbelites have brought 
in a damnable heresy, and will all go to hell, where they 
ought to be. If Christ was not God, Mahomet was a 
prince on his throne compared with him, and Trinitarians 
will all go to hell. ‘They are all idolaters; and you all 
admit that idolaters ought to be damned. David, Jere- 
miah, St Paul, Latimer, Cranmer, Fenelon, Massillon, 
[Roman Catholics'] Calvin, Whitefield, Wesley, Ed- 
wards, Tenent, and millions of others, are now in hell. 
They ought to be there to all eternity, if Jesus Christ is 
not God Almighty. 

«“¢The errorsts will be asked, when they get to 
heaven, if they believe in the Deity of Christ, and will 
answer No. ‘Then depart into everlasting fire, &c. But 
the orthodox will be asked the same question, und they 
will reply, We are rotten from head tu foot, but believe 
jin the Deity of Christ; and, without further ceremony, 
they will be told to enter into the joy of their Lord. 1 
never knew a person to give evidence of salvation, who 
did not believe that Christ is very God. 'Those who 


deny this, have no genuine revivals. 1 would as soon | 


expect a revival in hell,as among them. They make 
proselytes to their false doctrine ; but make converts to 
hell. 

«¢JTfa Unitarian minister tells me he has made three 
hundred converts in the course of his ministry, I reply, 
he has made just that number of converts for eternal 
hell, to curse God and their ministers to all eternity. 

«¢ he doctrine of the Trinity is the foundation of 
all true religion. A person who is really converted, is 
full of the Deity of Christ—eternal damnation—and 
the Holy Spirit. He Wee in these doctrines. Men 
may be sincere in hell as well as in heaven; and I 
would no more pray for a sincere Universalist than I 
would for a damned spirit in hell.’ ” 

«‘ On Friday P. M. the preacher commenced by réad- 
ing from the 8th chapter of St John’s Gospel, and soon 
became raving in favor of the Trinity. He said, ‘If 
Jesus Christ was not the very God Almighty of whom 


he was speaking to the Jews, they were exactly right 
in accusing him of being a devil, as in verse 48; for he 
was either the eternal God or the eternal deyil. Jesus 
says, he thought it not robbery to be equal with God ; 
and if he wa’n’tequal with him, he was the most auda- 
cious and heaven-dating robber that ever was on earth.” 
After a wild excursion, in which he had connected his 
own name with those of Latimer, Cranmer, Fenelon, 
Massillon, and othe:s, Mr B, stretched forth his arms as 
far as possible towards heaven, and exclaimed upon his 
highest pitch of voice— Yes, if Jesus Christ was not 
God Almighty himself, he was the most abominable 
and blasphemous robber that God Almighty ever suf- 
fered to curse the earth'!!!" 


Such is the man, whom our peaceful New England 
villages invite within their borders to shew them the 
way of life. Can we have a stronger argument to in- 
Crease our gratitude for the blessings of liberal Chris- 
tianity, or to awaken a warmer zeal for its promotion ¢ 


MEETING OF TAUNTON ASSOCIATION 
AUXILIARY TO THE A. U. A. 


The first Annual Meeting of this Association was 
held at Taunton on the 22d ult. The weather being 
unfavorable prevented so numerous an attendance as 
was expected. Prayers were offered by Rey. Mr Far- 
ley of Providence, and Addresses made by Rey. Messrs 
Bigelow, Whitman and Farley. The annual Report 
was presented by Hon. J. M. Williams, and the follow- 
ing persons elected officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year : 


Hon. Samuen Crocker, President. 

Jonatuan Incerr, Esq., Hox. James Exxis, Vice 
Presidents. 

Rey. Anprew Bicerow, Secretary. 

Hon. Wn. A. F. Sproat, Treasurer. 

Hon. John M. Williams, Hon. James L. Hodges, 
James Sproat, Esq., Ichabod Lincoln, Esq., Horatio 
Leonard, Esq., Directors. 


The Association is represented as being in a flourish- 
ing state, and capable of doing much for the furtherance 
of the cause to which is devoted. 


MEETING OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. AUXILIARY 
ORDEAL Ue At 


The fourth Semi-annual meeting of this spirited and 
efficient association took place at Rev. Mr Farley’s 
Church in Providence on the 23d ult. The church 
was well filled, and a deep interest manifested in the 
services of the occasion. The meeting was opened 
with prayer by Rey. Mr Briggs of Fall River. The 
Report was read by Benjamin Cozzens, Esq., and ad- 
dresses made by Rev. Messrs Farley, Briggs, Whitman 
and Hall. We regret that we have not been able to 
procure an account of the addresses delivered at this 
meeting and at that held at Taunton. We have been 
favored with a copy of the Report of each of these 
associations, which we shall publish next week. 


SUMMARTs 


Tue Acavemy or Mustc.—The building known as 
the Federal street Theatre, is vacated by its late occu- 
pants, Abner Kneeland’s followers, and this forenoon all 
the materials connected with the building, which were 
once used for theatrical perfurmances, were sold at pub- 
lic auction — and a heterogenous mass they constituted. 
Here were gilt crowns and sceptres, tin shields and hel- 
mets, painted moons and stars, foot-lights, blocks and 
pullies, bells, kettledrums and gongs, to say nothing of 
ihe daubed canvas used for scenery, and the theatrical 
wardrobe, furnishing odd dresses of all sorts and sizes, 
enough to clothe Falstaff’s regiment of soldiers. The 
aptitude and willingness of mankind to be deceived, is 
indeed singular; deception has a thousand times more 
charms for the multitude than the truth. 

This building is now to be fitted up in excellent style 
by the Boston Academy of Music, under the direction of 
Mr Benjamin, the Rahtect great alterations will be 
made forthwith in the internal arrangements of the build- 
ing. A splendid organ of the largest size is now being 
constructed by Mr Appleton, and it is thought that this 
Hall will be more eligible for Oratorios and Sacred Con- 


certs than any Hall in the city. It will also be used on 
the Sabbath for Christian worship, and as a Lecture room 
on various occasions. It will thus be seen that a great 
and beneficial change will be wrought in the character 
of the building. It will now indeed be a “ Temple of 
Reason,” and a “ Hall of Science’’—it will be devoted 
to the cause of Trors, Elannony and Divine Loye— 
and we hope that our citizens will appreciate the noble 
undertaking—and aid in producing the effect which is so 
ardently desired.—Mercan. Jour. of Thursday. 


New work on tHE Biste.—We understand Prof. 
Bush of this city, is engaged in preparing the work some 
time since announced by Messrs. Fessenden & Co. pub- 
lishers of the Comprehensive Commentary, entitled, 
‘“THustrations of the Holy Scriptures,” consisting of 
notes on those passages of the Bible which are capable 
of being illustrated from the manners, customs, antiqui- 
ties, dec, of the eastern nations, drawn from the accounts 
of modern travellers, &c. and embracing all that is 
valuable, in Burdie’s Observations, Paxton’s Illustrations 
&c. together with the contents nearly entire of a new 
and exceedingly valuable work just published in London, 
entitled, “The Sacred Scriptures Illustrated from the 
customs, manners, rites, superstitions, traditions, parabo- 
Jical and proverbial forms of speech, climate, works of 
art, and literature of the Hindoos, by observations made 
during a residence of fourteen years in the east, by Rev. 
Jos. Roxerts, Corresponding member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland.” ‘lwo 
other works lately from the English press, will afford 
much new and interesting matter, viz. ‘ Arundalls 
Travels and Discoveries in Asia Minor,” and ‘“ Wil- 
kinson’s General View of Egypsshes Topography of 
Thebes.” 

The work will be of the same comprehensive character 
as the Comprehensive Commentary, which itis designed 
to match in size and style of execution, though it may 
be had separately. It will also comprise the subject 
of the fulfilment of Prophecy on the plan of Keith, the 
Natural History, Topography and Geography of the 
Bible, and be illustrated by numerous engraved views in 
the various departments specified above. The texts 
illustrated will be given in connexion with the notes, 
which will be arrayed in the order of the chapters and 
verses of the Bible, so as to be easily referred to. The 
whole making one royal octavo volume of eight hundred 
pages.—V. Y. Evangelist. 


The Rev. C. C. Finxey of New York, has accepted 
a Professorship of Theology in the Oberlin Institute, 
located near the polar regions of Ohio. ‘This, so far as 
the interests of the Presbyterian Church and the truth 
she holds most sacred are concerned, we think a most 
unfortunate choice.—Standard. 


Rev. Huntixeron Porter of Rye, N. H., preached 
in January Jast a half century sermon on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his settlement as pastor of the church in 
that town. Mr Porter wag ordained fifty years ago, as 
colleague with the Rey. Samuel Parsons, and Mr Par- 
sons was ordained in 1736; so that the ministry of these 
two successive pastors comprehends almost a century—a 
fact rare and uncommon, if indeed it have a parallel. 


We learn that Rev. Jonatuan Core has requested a 
dissolution of his pastoral relation with the First Con- 
gregational Society in Kingston, and that the request 
has been complied with—Plymouth Memorial. 


~ 


In the House of Lords, on the 27th of March, a peti- 
tion of Unitarian Dissenters was presented by Lord 


Brougham. The cbjects of the petition was the foilow- 
ing. By the existing law, Unitarians are compelled to 


pay rates for burial grounds from which they are exclud- 
ed; and they desired to be relieved from an exaction 
which operated solely for the benefit of others. They 
complained also of the existing Jaw in regard to marriage, 
and prayed that it might be declared to be acivil contract, 
binding on all parties equally ; and they objected to the 
bill which was pending in the House of Commons, be- 
cause it tended to perpetuate an odious distinction 
between members of the established, and of other 
churches. ‘The petition was Jaid upon the table. 


MARRLSHs, 

In this city Mr Elbridge G. Spaulding to Miss Dorcas 
Goodrich.— Mr Alpha Sawyer to Miss Lydia W. Wyeth. 
—Mr Joseph W. Lawrence to Miss Mary W. Clapp.— 
Mr John Bowman to Miss Mary Ann Richardson. 

In Brighton, Mr Benjamin Hayes, of Groton, N. H. to 
Miss Eliza, daughter of Joseph Warren, Esq. 

In Stoughton, Mr Frederick A. Page to Miss Hannah 
Adams, second daughter of Elijah Atherton, Esq. 


DW PSDs 
In this city, Mr Stephen Bowen, 31.—Martha Ann, 
only daughter of Wm. and Lucia Simmons, 12.—Mrs 
Catharine Leary, 90.—Mz Charles Goodnow, 34. 
In Weymouth, Mrs Clarissa Beckly. 
In Curacoa, in February, Mrs Sarah, wife of Dr Fran- 
cis Thomas, of Scituate. 
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[From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
THE LASTJIOUR NEW, 


Michaud, In his description of an Egyptian funeral procession, 
which he met on its way to the cemetery of Rosetta, says, ‘‘ The 
procession we saw pass stopped before certain houses, and some- 
times receded a few steps. I was told that the dead stopped thus 
before the door of their friends, to bid them a last farewell, and 
before those of their enemies, to effect a reconciliation before they 
parted forever.”—Correspondence d’ Orient par M. Mie\aud et Pou- 
joulat. 

Slowly, with measured tread, 


Onward we bear the dead 

To his long home. 
Short grows the homeward road, 
On with your mortal load, 

O Grave! we come. 


Yet, yet—ah ! hasten not 

Past each remembered spot 
Where he had been ; 

Where late he walked in glee, 

There from henceforth to be 
Never more seen. 


Yet, yet—ah! slowly move— 

Bear not the form we love 
Fast from our sight; 

Let the air breathe on him, 

And the sun beam on him 
Last looks of light. 


Rest ye—set down the bier, 
One he loved dwelleth here. 
Let the dead lie 
A moment that door beside, 
Wont to fly open wide 
Ere he drew nigh. 


Hearken !—he speaketh yet— 

“O friend! wilt thou forget 
(Friend more than brother !) 

How hand in hand we ’ve gone, 

Heart with heart linked in one— 
All to each other ? 


“O friend! I go from thee, 
Where the worm feasteth free 
Darkly to dwell. 
Giv’st thou no parting kiss ? 
Friend! is it come to this ? 
O friend! farewell.” 


Uplift your load again! 

Take up the mourning strain ! 
Pour the deep wail ! 

Lo! the expected one 

To his place passeth on— 
Grave ! bid him hail. 


Yet, yet—ah ! slowly move ; 

Bear not the form we love 
Far from our sight— 

Let the air breathe on him, 

And the sun beam on him 
Last looks of light. 


Here dwells his mortal foe ; 
Lay the departed low, 
Even at his gate. 
Will the dead speak again, 
Uttering proud boasts and vain 
Last words of hate ? 


Lo! the cold lips unclose— 

List! list! what sounds are those, 
Plaintive and low ? 

*O thou, mine enemy ! 

Come forth and look on me, 
Ere hence [ go. 


“ Curse not thy foeman now,— 
Mark on his pallid brow 
Whose seal is set ! 


Pardoning I passed away— 
Then wage not war with clay— 
Pardon—forget.”’ 


Now his last labor's done ! 
Now, now the goal is won! 
O Grave! we come. 
Seal up this precious dust— 
Land of the good and just, 
Take the soul home! 


COLLECTIONS. 


“I’ve so mMucH To vo!”—How often do we 
hear this expression from the mouths of those who 
really think they are about being worked to death 
—from the excitement and confusion they are 
constantly in; but whose labors, after all, might 
be accomplished in one quarter of the time they 
devote to them, from systematic attention to one 
thing at atime. The difficulty results more from 
the attempt to doa little of everything they wish 
to get through with in a day, all at one and the 
same time, than from the amount of business on 
their hands. And sometimes there is a greater 
difficulty still: the will is against the work—and 
when this is the case it’s an up-bill affair alto- 
gether. Some of the wise philosophers of the 


+human mind have told us to look at the child 


that has been much fatigued by its accustomed 
gambols ;—let the parent ask him to go out upon 
an errand or the most trifling business, and he 


| pleads off from the wearisomeness of nature: 


But let some of his little play-fellows enter and 
begin a new play, and he skips off with the buoy- 
ancy of a fairy. His will goes with the amusive 
pleasures of the play—brightening the returning 
cheerfulness of spirit, and at once imparting a 
kindred sprightliness to all his physical powers. 
But when you wanted him to do something in the 
shape of work, his will didn’t run in that direction. 
There was nothing to wake up a frolicsome 
play of the faculties of mind and body both. ° It 
is so with adults, for they are but “ children of a 
larger growth.” Gentle reader, did you ever, in 
the course of your life, meet with people who 
hated work and loved play, just like the child ? 
If you have not you must be “blind in one eye 
and squint with the other.” 


The man who lies in bed till the sun has laugh- 
ed at him for hours—gets up in a hurry, swallows 
his toast half masticated, ties one corner of his 
dicky down and the other up, half buttons his 
pants, scampers to his business al] in a flurry— 
chases it all day, and finally curses and quits, as 
he whines and bores you with—* I’ve so much to 
do.” 


The woman, too, who dances the rounds of 
show and- flummery—quizzes here and ogles 
there—leaving her household to be domesticated 
by a servant—when she gets home and finds her 
matters in an uproar,—sits herself down under 
the weighty declaration—* I have so much to do.” 


The fact is, no man is so miserable as he who, 
instead of employing the powers of his mind or 
the faculties of his body in useful and regular la- 
bors, to add to the wholesome accumulations of 
society—is unceasingly contriving how he shall es- 
cape from active pursuits. He cannot be a happy 
being, for our faculties, intellectual and physical, 
were constituted for activity—and they are only 
answering the unerring law of their Creator, in 
being thus employed: for, if we may so speak, 
by being suffered to accumulate either the rust of 
indolence or the decay of evil effort—they must 
ineyitably become the agents of our misery rather 
than our happiness. When we hear people, then, 
constantly complaining that they have so much to 


do—does not the thought steal upon us, that they 
would be far more likely to add to their own en- 
joyment by drinking of the philosophy which 
teaches to do all things in pleasantness ?—Boston 
Courier. 


Rvs vs. Tror.—Some people are always upon 
the run, and yet never get to the end of the race. 
They start off without proper direction, and ere 
they know it, have travelled for miles upon some 
by-route. They are always ina hurry,and never 
find time to get out of it ; always full of business, 
and never do anything—at least, as it ought to 
be done. 

No man can tell how much he can do, until he 
tries to see what can be done by system and ar- 
rangement. It was told of a man, who had been 
distinguished with an almost unparalleled sucees- 
sion of civil trusts, through an eyentful period of 
our country’s history—that, while he was clerk to 
the House of Representatives of one of the thir- 
teen original States,—he actually wrote off the 
whole of the Bible, to oceupy his leisure hours, 
besides attending, promptly and regularly, to his 
official duties. It was a good remark of a wealthy 
and sagacious merchant, on being met by a friend, 
who knew that he had a vast number of vessels 
in port, requiring his personal attention, in addi- 
tion to his other multifarious business—“ Why, 
sir, I should think you would be in a hurry, you 
have such an immense amount of business to do,’ 
«“ That,” said the merchant, “is the very reason 
Iam notin ahwry. .I have far too much to do 
to be in a hurry with it.” 

There is much practical philosophy in this re- 
ply: and we see it illustrated around us every day 
of our lives. It is not the man who runs fastest 
who holds out longest; besides if he goes with 
such precipitancy that the posts and gutters are 
not noted, he may break his neck against the one, 
or tumble headlong into the other. If I buy a 
horse, I intend to get him for his trotting, rather 
than his running qualities: and if ever my old 
bachelor notions should be disturbed, I think a 
woman who would trof orderly around the domes- 
tic circle, would be worth a regiment of those who 
run the mazes of show and folly.—Jb. 


IrtsH Prasanrry.—Among the virtues that 
distinguish the Irish peasantry, there is none 
which shines with more brilliancy than their fil- 
ial piety. No nation cay pay more respectful at- 
tention and implicit obedience to their parents, 
As there are no parish workhouses in Ireland, 
the country would abound with destitute old peo- 
ple, were it not for the gratitude of their pro- 
geny. ‘The Irish peasant, especially the moun- 
taineer, protects his parents in the decline of their 
years. ‘The mother assists in carding, spinning 
or nursing: the father hobbles about, directing 
the young men at their work. At night the best 
and easiest seat is appropriated to the ancient fa- 
ther or mother; and the best food in the house is 
served up to them. “Jt is really,” says a travel- 
ler who had seen much of the habits of these 
people, “an edifying and lovely sight to behold the 
respectful attention paid by these peasants to their 
aged parents, while the grand children are taught 
to address them in the most endearing language, 
nay, to crave their blessing, and to supplicate the 
Deity for them in prayer.” Nor does the filial 
love of the Irish mountaineer expire with its pa- 
rents. He closes their eyes, attends their remains 
to the humble tomb with grateful sorrow, and oe- 
casionally visits the grave of those who gave him 
being, and breathes a pious requiem for their de 
parted souls. From such disposition, what ex- 
cellent virtues might be produced with proper 
civilization. 
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{For the Boston Observer. | 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN THE SOUL 
OF MAN.—A Lerrer.—wno. 1. 


My pear Frrenp—Your so often expressed 
conviction, that I have the power of describing 
‘the life of Christ in the soul of man,” has at last 
impelled me to tell you more particularly, the plan 
I had sketched. And if you will let me go on 
with it, in letters to you, and answer me, and 
make objections, and occasionally sympathise, I 
may even fill up the outline. I have command of 
no other style than the epistolary; and, indeed, 
that style alone admits freedom enough to suit 
thoughts so undigested as mine. 

And now, in the first place, let me speak of the 
title. Jt sounds mystical, and I would equally 
avoid being mystical, and being so violently ra- 
tional as to leave out any of those facts which, 
though as yet “not dreamed of in our philosophy,” 
are often seen and felt to exist “in heaven and 
earth.” [do not believe in any life of Christ in 
the soul, which may destroy the individuality of a 
man, and make him no longer the subject of his 
own reason, feelings and conscience. [ do not 
believe that Jesus is the only moral agent in the 
creation of God, alone suffering for the sins of the 
world, alone doing virtuously, alone overcoming 
the world, alone experiencing in the world beyond 
this, that only happiness which rises to the dignity 
of reward. JI mean the consciousness of duty 
performed. However much he may feel what his 
character and example have done “to show the 
Father,” and stimulate his brethren to be, like 
himself, one with God, I do not believe that he 
feels that he has done their duty for them. My 
title is a figurative expression, taken directly out 
of the metaphorical language of Scripture, and 
conveying an idea which cannot well be conveyed 
except in the fusing language of imagination. 
For I not only would express that man may lead 
a life growing from those inward principles which 
they share in a greater or less degree with Jesus 
himself, though their life differs immensely in form 
and in sphere from his, as well as from that of 
each other; but would also convey a truth re- 
specting the Christian life, which [ think is vital: 
that it is in the individual Jesus Christ alone, that 
this life can be adequately studied; that it is only 
by becoming profoundly interested in, and fully 
comprehending his character, and becoming per- 
sonally grateful for that love by which, while he 
was yet on earth, he consciously and intelligently 
spread his interests and influences throughout fu- 
ture ages, and which it is declared that he feels 
now in his exalted state: it is only by this means 
that we can receive the ever growing and ever 
recurring impulse to the Christian life, which we 
feel to be so helpful at all times, and sometimes so 
indispensably necessary. Human beings need to 
feel that they are loved and their duties sympa- 
thised in, by those that share the same nature; and 
although this instinct does so often degenerate into 
passion, and thus exclude all other means of devel- 
opement, so that it has been the aim of philosophy 
to detach men from each other and make them 


independent and passionless, yet it is in itself a 
necessary means of developement, perhaps the 
strongest of all others; and the Christian religion, 
so far from destroying it, makes it the centre and 
fulcrum of its whole power, for it reveals itself in 
a living, breathing character, whose circumstances 
of life engage our wonder, admiration and sym- 
pathy, whatever may be our moral condition; and 
whose words and actions speak to our souls with 
more and more power, the more our higher facul- 
ties are developed and cultivated. 

Living in a world full of interesting beings, to 
whom we are- connected by the ties of family, the 
bonds of gratitude, the sweet chords of fancy and 
imagination; while intercourse with them is 
troubled by the imperfections of human commu- 
nication, and the innumerable accidents of circum- 
stance, and we are separated from them in a 
thousand painful ways, and sometimes by mere 
misunderstandings, and above all because they 
are liable to go astray and to lead us astray, we 
need a landmark by which to try our own and 
others’ friendship —a rock, round which our hu- 
man affections may rally —a sun of human virtues, 
which may enlighten them and ourselves; and all 
this we have in Jesus, who at the same time sanc- 
tions the human feeling that connects us thus with 
others of our race, by cultivating in us and with 
us the same sentiment and relation. 

Besides, in pursuing a work which has so little 
relation to the merely present as the Christian 
life, whether we consider its influence upon our own 
personal happiness, or the amelioration and _ulti- 
mate good of the race to which we belong, and to 
whose progress we are all bound to give our best 
energies; we need a friend who seems to have 
almost as little relation to time as God himself; 
it is all the better and more elevating that to realize 
his very existence requires a constant exercise of 
some of our noblest faculties, and yet does not 
require so great a reach of mind as does commu- 
nion with Him whose yery nature is incompre- 
hensible. Jesus Christ is so pure a being, we 
must purify our hearts in order to feel that we are 
of the same nature; he is so elevated in his far 
reaching and divine benevolenec, that we must 
constantly expand our affections, in order to sym- 
pathise with and understand what he did, and 
why he did it; and he was so wise, that it requires 
all the reflective powers of our intellect to discover 
and take in one half the meaning of his simple 
and sublime instructions. Yet there is such a 
unity and such a practicalness about him, that he 
seems a real being to the simplest readers of the 
records of his life; who, however inadequately 
they may comprehend his varied and extensive 
relations to the rest of the race, can easily he 
brought to feel their own personal relation; and 
thus begin to receive into their imaginations and 
hearts that beautiful vision of his life which acts 
with such power upon the conscience, and gives 
such a cheering to the soul, especially when con- 
nected with the faith which the New Testament 
awakens within us, of the nature of the life beyond 
this, and of the love and interest he sends back 
upon us from the upper mansions of our common 
Father’s house. 


To study Christianity in any way must be ben- 
eficial. To study the precepts of Jesus, as they 
were drawn up by Ram Mohun Roy for his coun- 
trymen, must, especially to the heathen, be pouring 
a flood of Jight upon the mind and heart. But to 
receive the whole benefit of Christianity, to have 
it give us all the aid which our Heavenly Father 
would bestow upon us, we should receive it from 
him in whom it is revealed, from whom it breathes, 
whose actions are its commentary, and whose 
death bas explained its most vital truth. Jesus 
himself, while on earth, identified himself with his 
religion, in a most peculiar manner. He was 
indeed happy in being able to do so without pre- 
judicing the cause to which he was devoted. It 
was the privilege of the sinless alone to say, “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life,” — “Learn of me, 
for Iam meek and lowly of heart,”— “I am the 
true vine, and ye are the branches,”—“Abide in 
me,” —“ Which of you convicted me of sin?” 
But that he could say this, in which none will ever 
dare to imitate him, shows us how truly he recog- 
nised this want of human nature to repose on a 
kindred -nature, in its progress towards God. 
Then, in his last discourse, how tenderly he said 
everything which it was possible to say, to his 
dimly discerning disciples, of the nature of the 
approaching separation, and of the living union 
which was to survive the wreck of their cherished 
hopes. “I go to prepare a place for you. And if 
I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto myself, that where 
I am, there ye may be also.” “He that hath my 
commandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be loved 
of my Father, and I will love him, and manifest 
myself to him.” I will not leave you comfortless ; 
I will come unto you. Yet a little while and the 
world seeth me no more; but ye see me; because 
I live, ye shall live also.” ‘A little while and ye 
shall not see me; and again a little while and ye 
shall see me, because I go to the Father.” “Jn 
the world ye shall have tribulation: be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” And, in 
another place, he adds, what every disciple of dis- 
tant ages may also appropriate still more entirely, 
“ Lo, 1 am ever with you, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

But what is more to the purpose, is the conduct 
and language of the apostles, who, of course, spoke 
to those who had not been personal friends of 
Jesus, nor needed to be comforted for the terrible 
breaking up of such an earthly intercourse. They 
seem to think it of the very first importance to 
awaken an individual, personal affection for Jesus. 
They evidently perceive how hard it is to explain 
truths so general, and adinitting of such variety of 
forms; and duties so universal, and subject to such 
an immensity of modifications; especially to such 
auditors as they had. It was equally necessary 
to avoid general abstract formulas, which could 
take hold of but few minds; and to narrow and 
confine duties, by associating them with particular 
and transitory circumstances. There is, therefore, 
pervading their most minute directions a saving 
reference to the character of Jesus, whose very 
name concentrated all that could inspire the sense 
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of moral obligation and the deepest religious im- 
pulse; and who was the source of light to their 
judgment in all emergencies of circumstance. 
The personal character of Jesus is set forth by 
them as the guiding light, the central fire of the 
Christian life. And so I feel it to be; and, there- 
fore, I use the expressive language of the time, and 
call the Christian life the life of Christ in the soul. 
No other words express fully what I understand 
by the Christian life. 

There is certainly nothing mystical in the idea 
of this power, which is given to the truth of God, 
by its being identified with the very life of a being 
whom we may believe to care for us. Every one 
feels how much more life-giving power there is in 
the moral precepts and ideas of even imperfect 
men, who have yet been able to set forth their 
views of duty by heroic action and virtuous char- 
acter, than when these views come forth illustrated 
merely by argument and eloquence. Who could 
receive the full influence of the noble views of 
Socrates, who did not know the circumstances of 
his defence before the Areopagus, of his resistance 
to Crto’s plan of escape, and of the last conversa- 
tion and death, as described by Plato? The very 
meaning of his words might be disputed, but that his 
actions show exactly what he meant ; and their force 
would certainly be lost, but that he died to prove 
he was in earnest. Words are indeed but vague 
expressions of thought. They have arbitrary as- 
sociations, both in the minds of those who use, 
and those who hear them. Actions alone are in- 
telligible: they often force convictions on minds 
which have no desire to understand, and they will 
never be misunderstood by those who wish to 
know the truth, but who may, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, misinterpret words. Besides, 
actions express truths that were never put in 
words. ‘This is so true, that the happiness of seif- 
devotion seems a paradox, when put into an ab- 
stract formula, and is an absurd idea to minds 
which only know of self-devotion through words. 
But how intelligible is it to the soul which is in 
intimate communion with the self-devoted, and 
shares in their acts. 

Christianity would never have been separated 
at all from this influence of the personal character 
of Jesus, which is the fulness of its power, and 
especially by those very Christians who best un- 
derstand its theory and practice, but for the tremen- 
dous error which has been associated with the 
name of Jesus, as the Saviour; I mean the doctrine 
of substitution. This characteristic of all merely 
human worships, and which corrupted the institu- 
tions of Moses, has also crept in, and corrupted 
Christianity -itself. The reconciliation between 
the ways of men and the will of God, which was 
to be brought about by the moral influence of 
Jesus, and is spoken of in such variety of meta- 
phorical language by the apostles, has been misin- 
terpreted to mean a substituted sacrifice. It has 
been contended that imperfect virtue was of no 
value in the eyes of God, who could give the 
rewards of heaven (yet what are these but con- 
scious virtue beyond this life?) to Jesus alone ; and 
has made it the highest enjoyment of men to 
believe in his love for them, all their own moral 
action being inanity as to substance; while, at the 
same time, the form of this very shadow has been 
exacted under the penalty of a punishment avhich 
it has exhausted the art of peet and painter to set 
forth to the imagination. When I speak of the 


life of Christ in the soul of man, therefore, I would: 


keep clear.of substitution. Christianity embodied 
in Christ, calls forth the whole energy of the human 
soul, and concentrates all its various departments 
to bear upon the materials which life affords for 
virtue; it does not promise salvation to one indi- 
vidual-on the ground of-another individual’s merit. 
in one point of view there is indeed no merit at 


. 


all in acreature. If we are strictly metaphysical, 
we may say that God gives us all our virtue in 
giving us our powers and opportunities. But in 
granting this, we take in the virtue of Christ him- 
self, as having no merit. He expressly said that 
of himself he could do nothing; that his words 
and his works were his Father’s. And we all 
would use the same language. This pure meta- 
physics is the real language of love. When we 
have succeeded in doing anything according to the 
ideal of duty and perfection, we lose ourselves in 
a transport of gratitude to Him who gave us the 
very powers and circumstances by which we do 
right; and are absorbed in that love which hath 
neither beginning nor end, and which is the very 
essence of the Creator —the love that Jesus ex- 
pressed in the above words, and which contain a 
truth that logic cannot analyze, but which the 
imagination and the heart acknowledge to be 
Reason’s self. 

But this is enough for once. 
the title of my manual ? 


Have 7 vindicated 
Your friend, E. 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 
CHRISTIAN MEDITATIONS. 


THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED.—NO. il. 


Such was Jesus, such the auspices under which 
the gospel first entered the world. If now, we 
could forget what follows on the page of history, 
or the power of God to effect his purposes by the 
feeblest instruments, what should we guess from 
the circumstances of its origin would be the 
fate of this religion” Would not its utter 
destruction in the ordinary course of events 
seem inevitable? Must not a few years ac- 
cording to the prophecies of human wisdom 
extinguish the very name of Jesus and obliterate 
every trace of his doctrine? But what was the 
fact? A few years, so far from obliterating the 
the name of Jesus, carried it to the farthest cor- 
ners of the civilized world. “They that overcame 
the world,” says Bishop Taylor, ‘could not 
strangle Christianity. ‘Without violence or ar- 
mies, without strength or human eloquence, with- 
out challenging of privileges or fighting against 
tyranny, with its humility and meekness, its toler- 
ation and its patience, with obedience and charity, 
with praying and with dying, it insensibly convert- 
ed the world and turned persecution into victory.” 
«Jt soon came to pass that men were no longer 
ashamed of the cross, it was worn upon breasts, 
printed in the air, drawn upon foreheads, carried 
upon banners and stamped upon crowns. The re- 
ligion of the despised Jesus did infinitely prevail, 
—everything was an argument for it, no objection 
could hinder it. If the Christians had peace they 
went abroad and brought in converts ; if they 
had no peace but persecution, converts came in 
to them. In prosperity they allured the world 
by the beauty of holiness, and in affliction they 
amazed men ‘by ‘the splendors of their innocence 
and the glories of their patience, so that the 
world became disciple to the gloricus Nazarene and 
men could no longer doubt of the resurrection of 
Jesus when it became so demonstrated by the 
certainty of them that saw it and by the courage 
of them that died for it and the multitude of them 
that believed it.” 

In the epurse of two centuries Christianity 
became the prevailing religion. The Roman 
emperor adopted its symbol, enthroned it upon the 
towers of his new city and bore it upon the ban- 
ners of his triumphs into the very hearts of the 
pagan world. Thus the religion of Jesus pre- 
vailed,—a_ religion humble in its beginning, 
preached by poor, ignorant and persecuted men, 
and pronounced a pestiJent heresy by the greatest 
writer of that age; a religion opposed to the 


4 prejudices and passions of mankind, exclusive in 


its requisitions, uncompromising in its conditions, 
offering no inducement to sensual men; a reli- 
gion which “ taught men to be meek and humble, 
willing to receive injuries but unwilling to revenge: 
them ;” a religion “ which gave countenance to 
the poor at a time when riches were universally 
adored ;” a religion not founded on philosophi- 
cal investigation or critical argument, but assum- 
ing for its very foundation a supernatural com- 
munication, 


That such a religion, at such a time by 
“the preaching of a few fishermen,” should 
have.so-speedily triumphed over the philosophies 
of the world ;” that in spite of the resolute oppo- 
sition of civil authority, it should have prevailed. 
overwhelmed .and carried captive the hearts and 
minds of thousands after thousands of all classes 
and conditions, nay, that it should have convert- 
ed the very instrument of its persecution into the 
engine of its success, and the man that was 
raised to-crush it, to the strong arm of its defence ; 
that the city which condemned it should have 
become the scene of its proudest triumphs and 
the home of its hierarchs who were at the same 
time the emperors of the world—this is an eyi- 
dence of divine authority such as no religion on 
earth has ever dared to claim. 


It is true that within a few hundred years after 
the birth of this religion and within a few hun- 
dred miles of the place where it arose there 
sprung up another religion which grew as rapidly 
and which but lately numbered as many disciples 
as the gospel.of Christ. But what was the growth 
of the Mahometan creed and what were the con- 
ditions of its success. It was a cunningly devised 
doctrine, adapted to the prejudices of ,the people 
for whom it was framed, in the hands of a con- 
queror armed and equipped with all the engines 
of temporal power. Jt was a sensual religion 
flattering the natural lusts and lowest passions of 
the human heart, insinuating itself by promises of 
great rewards upon easy conditions, maintaining 
its sway by threats and superstitious fears, and 
prevailing among the rude tribes of an ignorant 
and sensual race. 


Such was the triumph of Mahomet. The 
triumph of the gospel was this, that without 
anything to recommend it but its own severe 
morality, in spite of every impediment and dis- 
couragement, in opposition “to the power of 
princes, the interests of states, the inclinations of 
nature, the force of custom, the solicitations of 
passion, in opposition to everything in short that 
can make a thing impossible in this world,” it grew 
not among barbarians but in a civilized and think- 
ing world. The nations that have received the 
Mahometan creed resemble each other so closely 
that whatever is adopted by one tribe is commu- 
nicated to the next by a kind of natural conta- 
gion. The nations that have received Christian- 
ity are separated from each other by oceans and 
continents, and distinguished by every diversity 
of character and climate. The religion of Ma- 
homet has prevailed, but the religion of Christ has 
increased, the former has spread over a wide sur- 
face indeed, but it has struck no deep roots into 
the moral nature of man, it is just the same now, 
just as childish, just as crude as it was twelve 
hundred years ago; but the latter has gained in- 
tensity even more than in extension. ‘The preva- 
lence of the one may be likened to the accidental 
spread of astream which some momentary con- 
vulsion has caused to overflow its banks, the 
prevalence of the other resembles the propagation 
of anoble plant, sown upon a rich soil, adapted 
to every clime, producing precious fruit and con- 
taining within itself a principle of never ending 
increase. ; 


The prevalence of Christianity and the influ- 


/ AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
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ence it has exerted on the culture of society as 
they prove its divine authority, are pledges also of 
its perpetuity, for they show its perfect adaptation 
to the nature and wants of man. A faith which 
has taken such deep hold upon society, which has 
so intertwined itself with all the interests of mor- 
tal life and exerted such a fertilizing influence on 
the human mind must have some principles that 
correspond with the original elements of our na- 
ture. There must be a sympathy between the 
spirit of this religion and the spirit of man which 
gives it such control over human interests and 
pursuits. And if so the religion of Christ can 
never die. Having once taken root in the human 
soul it must grow there and propagate itself from 
age to age. No change of times, no convulsions 
of society can destroy it. If the tempest should 
for a moment tear it from its bed it will leave 
seed behind that shall germinate anew and cover 
the earth with a harvest. If in process of time God 
should visit us with further revelations and pro- 
pound a new doctrine, that new doctrine must be 
grafted upon this and be nourished by this. For 
there is between all true religions a necessary con- 
nexion, and they stand related to each other in 
natural descent. 

The assurance which is thus furnished us of the 
perpetuity of our religion is particularly valuable 
in this day of revolutions, when the overthrow of 
old institutions, the assaults of unbelievers, and 
the changes which perplex the Christian church 
seem to endanger the cause of truth and strike 
terror into good but timid hearts. Let us not 
misinterpret these signs; nor suffer ourselves to 
be disturbed with the fear of any permanent ill 
that can befal the religion of Christ. If this reli- 
gion had been a perishable thing it would have 
perished long ago. It would have been crushed 
at its birth by the fierce persecutions which beat 
upon its infant head. It would have been choked 
in the ministry of the apostles by the therns 
which sprang close and frequent around it. It 
would have been blighted by the corruptions of 
the Romish priesthood or have withered in the 
heats of ecclesiastical] contention, or it would have 
been eradicated by the convulsions of the refor- 
mation. But it has survived these perils, and it 
flourishes still and bears a healthier and more 
luxurious bloom than it has known at any former 
period of its being. Let us not believe then that 
it is to perish now. It cannot perish, for it is of 
God and his seed abideth in tt. 

The outward progress of the kingdom of 
Heaven which has thus been traced shows by a 
beautiful analogy and a sure type how religion 
springs and grows in the human breast. Thus 
silently and gradually the work of God is ripened 
within us from the motions of the Holy Spirit 
until the perfecting of the inward man. As the 
springs of many mighty rivers are hidden from 
mortal eye and lost in impenetrable mystery ; as 
darkness covers the roots of trees and their 
growth eludes all human observation; so the 
kingdom of God in the soul of man “ springs and 
grows up we know not how.” For the soul like 
the earth “bringeth forth fruit of itself, first the 
blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn in 
the ear.” All we know is that this thing is not 
produced by worldly influences and worldly in- 
fluences do not promote it. From the world 
it meets with little but opposition and persecu- 
tion, If it grows at all it must grow in spite of 
controversy with long and patient struggles, till in 
the fulness of time, though small as a grain of 
mustard seed in its beginning, it becomes a 
mighty tree of life, giving fruit and shelter to the 
weary and thirsting soul in the pilgrimage of this 
world, while holy influences and heavenly hopes 
like birds of the air descend and dwell in its 
branches. Kel. H, 
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SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


In all our Sabbath school operations, probably 
no one thing has been so perplexing, occasioned 
80 many animated discussions, or been subjected 
to so many experiments generally unsuccessful, as 
the manner of distributing books from Sabbath 
school libraries. To help out of the difficulty 
we will give the successful experience of several 
individuals, whose methods agree in principle, but 
differ somewhat in detail. We give, 

First. The method pursued by the Belknap 
Street (African) Sabbath school in this city. The 
books are divided into as many packages as 
there are classes in the school which are number- 
ed ;—to keep the books tcgether, a strap is buck- 
led around each package. The librarian every 
Sabbath delivers the same package to the same 
class, we think for two months, until all the books 
can have been circulated and read, when it is ex- 
changed for another. Without interrupting the 
recitation, the teacher can at any time undo the 
package, select and mark on his class paper such 
beoks as the scholars need, and do up the remain- 
der for the librarian to take at the close of the 
school. The advantages of this method are, it 
prevents all confusion and interruption, and ob- 
viates the difficulty of the scholars’ declining 
books on the plea that they have already had 
them. 

Seconp. Fhe method pursued by the writer in a 
school in the country consisting of about one hun- 
dred and fifty scholars. By a careful examination 
of all the books in the library, the character and 
adaptedness of each was learned, and the books 
were divided into four classes, and marked in the 
same manner as was indicated in our late quar- 
terly list of new books; and the classes in the 
school were similarly divided to correspond. 
After the opening of the school, the first duty was 
to examine the books ; and if any were no longer 
wanted in the class, they were placed on the cor- 
ner of the pew for the librarian. The classes 
then proceeded with their recitations. In the 
meantime, the librarian, without any interruption, 
proceeded to take the books so left, and to place in 
the same position a sufficient number of books of 
the same class and such as he thought would suit 
the scholars; from which at any suitable time 
after the recitation the teacher selected such as 
the scholars needed, took a memorandum of them 
and then returned the books not wanted to the 
same place, for the librarian to take after the 
school was closed. By a little attention to method 
in passing books from one class to another, and 
by an occasional reference to the teachers’ memo- 
randum, the same books will seldom find their 
Way twice to the same class after they are once 
read. This course the writer pursued for nearly 
a year, much to the satisfaction of the pupils, and 
without any desire of change. The time occu- 
pied with the distribution was so little—the teach- 
ers only making the changes—that it did not in- 
terfere with his discharging at the same time the 
duties of superintendent. The principal difficul- 
ty with this course, is an unwillingnes, or inca- 
pacity on the part of the librarian to spend so 
much time in the examination of the books as 
is necessary to learn their character and adapta- 
tion. Nor can this be done by the persons who 
generally fill this office. But this ought not so 
to be. The librarian should be selected who 
possesses qualifications to discharge his duty in 
this manner. His station should be regarded as 
inferior to no other in the school. During the 
time alluded to in the school above mentioned, 
we have no doubt that the reading of the library 
books was productive of manitold more good than 


the common and irresponsible method of dis- 
tributing them. ‘There is less system and appa- 
rent simplicity in this method than in the preced- 
ing, but what is far better much more adapted- 
ness to the wants of the scholars. The less of 
machinery there is in the distribution of books the 
better. 

Tuirp. The method potnted out in the Report 
of the Rhode Island Sabbath School Union. “No 
one who has had much to do with the manage- 
ment of a Sabbath school, but has felt the need 
of improvement upon the plan of calling up the 
classes alternately to the library during school 
hours to receive their books; and there are but 
few teachers who have not almost been disposed 
to wish for the annihilation of the library, when 
the attention of their classes, has in a moment 
been diverted from an important train of thought, 
in which they had engaged them, by the call of 
the librarian, ‘Come and take out your books.’ 
The plan proposed, and which has been adopted 
by many of the schools, is as follows :—Printed 
catalogues of all the books in the library are pro- 
cured, and every family connected with the 
school is supplied with at least one. During the 
week, the scholars, assisted by their parents, select 
from the catalogue the books they wish to take 
from the library the next Sabbath, and write their 
number upona slip of paper, each one haying the 
privilege of selecting five numbers, so that if his 
first choice is not in, he can procure the second, 
or third and so on. This slip of paper is taken 
to the school on Sabbath morning and handed 
to the teacher, who immediately writes the num- 
ber upon a small slate, kept for that purpose, and 
lays it on the end of the desk, convenient for the 
librarian to take away. After the opening of the 
school, the librarian proceeds to collect these 
slates; he then selects the books wanted by each 
class ; charges them to the teacher of said class, and 
about five minutes before the close of the scheol 
he carries the book to the seats of the teacher, 
who distributes them to the scholars, entering 
the number of each against the name of each 
scholar on the class book. When the books are 
returned, they are checked by the teacher on the 
class book, and laid with the slate heretofere 
mentioned, on the end of the desk, and taken 
away by the librarian, who checks them on his 
book and returns them to the library. The ad- 
vantages of this system over the old one, are 
manifest. Jt saves time and labor, and prevents 
much noise, while it does not divert attention in 
the least from the lesson. 

One difficulty in this method will be that often 
but little or no attention will be paid to the selec- 
tion during the week ; and if there is, the parents 
or children are but poorly qualified to judge of 
the adaptedness of the books merely from the 
title. Another difficulty will be, many will want 
a new and popular book at the same time, and as 
the librarian cannot supply all, complaints will be 
made; and further, the librarian will often be un- 
able to find at the time the books wanted, and 
will be so much delayed that he can seldom get 
through with his task. Still we regard such a 
course as an auxiliary to interest the family in the 
library that they may learn what books are there, 
and may mark them as read by the family, and 
occasionally send for particular books with 
whose merits they are acquainted, as very impor- 
tant. 

Every family should have a eatalogue of the 
books ; and if possible a catalogue divided into 
classes for different ages and capacities. All the 
principles of this plan, we much approve ; only 
we fear that if pressed too much in detail, 
it may preve like most other experiments a 
failure. ae, 

The great thing wanted is a good librarian,» 
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one if possible who is a pious and successful 
teacher of youth. Let him become acquainted 
with the merits of each book, and the capacities 
and wants of the scholars, and the great difficulty 
is remoged.—.Vew England Spectator. 
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TAUNTON AUXILIARY A. U. A. 


The Board of Managers of the Taunton Asso- 
ciation, Auxiliary to the American Unitarian 
Association, ask leave to present the following as 
their first ANNuaL Reporr. 


The objects of this Association, as inscribed upon 
the constitution which we have adopted, are the 
diffusion of the knowledge and the promotion of 
the interests of pure Christianity. These are ob- 
jects of deep, permanent and paramount impor- 
tance. They are the prominent objects of our 
Saviour’s mission and ministry, of his labors and 
instructions, of his sufferings and death; and are 
essentially connected with the salvation of our 
race from sin, and consequently from misery. It 
must be acknowledged, therefore, that no objects 
can be more worthy of the ardent zealand stren- 
uous efforts of the friends of humanity, 

These objects may be most effectually secured, 
first, by freeing the mind from error, and enlight- 
ening it with truth. 

Secondly, by sanctifying the heart by pure 
affections. 

Thirdly, by regulating the life by the influences 
of deep and abiding Christian principles. 

First, the mind must be freed from error, and 
enlightened by Christian truth. Opinion necessa- 
rily influences practice ; and it is, therefore, im- 
portant that opinion should be correct. ‘The 
mind should be emancipated from the degrading 
thraldom of erroneous systems and superstitious 
terrors, and enlightened by religious truth. ‘To 
this end, free inquiry and discussion should be 
encouraged and promoted; religious prejudices, 
however venerable by age, should be demolished ; 
and human creeds and systems, by whatever 
authority imposed, should be examined in the light 
of God’s word, and received, modified or rejected, 
as they may be found conformable or contrary to 
reason and revelation. 

A slight survey of the state of opinion and the 
condition of religious knowledge, even in the 
present age of boasted illumination, must satisfy 
us of the extensive prevalence of lamentable error, 
degrading superstition, and wild fanaticism. Here, 
then, is a wide field opened for the benevolent 
efforts of liberal Christians. The diffusion of 
the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, in all 
its purity, simplicity and power, cannot fail to ex- 
tend its influence, and is an object which must 
approve itself to every reflecting and benevolent 
mind. A portion of the funds and labors of the 
Unitarian Association are, therefore, devoted to 
this object. They wish to impart to their fellow 
Christians a knowledge of those truths which they 
deem important and salutary. 

Far from us, however, be the claim of infalli- 
bility. We would not arrogate to ourselves the 
exclusive possession of truth, unmixed with error. 
We feel too sensibly the weakness of our own 
minds, to assume the responsibility of controlling 
others. We would not dogmatize or dictate, but 
we would persuade and reason, and promote and 
encourage inquiry. We would speak the truth in 
love, and search the scriptures with humble and 
teachable dispositions. 

Secondly. To secure the objects of our associ- 
ation, the heart should be sanctified by love. The 
Jaw of love is inscribed in glowing characters on 


every page of the gospel, and exemplified in every 
act of its author’s life and ministry. 
and Jove to man, is the fulfilling of the law of the 
Messiah. 


Love to God 


Christianity has its throne in the heart. 
The affections are the seat of its dominion. Peace 
on earth, and good will to men, were the glorious 
announcements of the angelic choir who heralded 
the advent of its Founder. And yet, alas! the 
history of Christendom, hitherto, is little else than 
a history of human strife, contention and blood- 
shed. The present condition of what is called 
the Christian world, exhibits a melancholy contrast 
to the benignant spirit of the Christian institution. 
Instead of the meekness, forbearance, gentleness 
and love which is inculeated by the religion which 
we profess, we behold much of jealousy, strife, 
wrath and evil speaking. Sect is arrayed against 
sect, and denomination against denomination, and 
many of the weapons of their warfare are not 
spiritual, but carnal. These things prove that the 
affections are unsanctified ; that correct feelings 
do not always accompany right professions; and 
that an intellectual assent to the truths of the 
gospel, does not necessarily secure submission to 
its requisitions. The duty of religious inquiry, 
and the privilege of religious discussion, too often 
lead to religious controversy and persecution. 
Who will deny that here, also, is'a broad field for 
the efforts of liberal and benevolent Christians ? 
The Unitarian Association is formed, not merely 
to mingle in the strife and multiply the partizans 
of sectarian controversy, but in the hope that it 
may contribute something, both by way of pre- 
cept and example, to quench the fire and allay the 
animosities of contending denominations. We 
would humbly hope and pray that we may be 
enabled to exhibit in ourselves, and encourage in 
others, that spirit of our common Master, which, 
when reviled, reviled not again. Here, too, we 
would disclaim all pretensions to peculiar excel- 
lence. We would humbly acknowledge our own 
deficiencies, and while we ask from others, we 
would, also, extend fo them, the hand of charity 
and mutual forbearance and respect. 

Thirdly. The life must be regulated by the 
influences of pure, deep and abiding Christian 
principles. Not only must the mind be enlight- 
ened by Christian truth, and the law of love be 
written in legible characters upon the heart, but 
this truth and this love must’ be manifested, in un- 
ceasing activity, in the life. Christianity is not a 
mere theory to be understood, or system to be believed, 
or frame of feelings tobe cherished. [t is not only 
pure and gentle, but full of mercy and good fruits. 
It is not satisfied with monastic observances and 
ascetic fervors, but it requires that benevolence in 


feeling should be manifested by beneficence in 


action. It inculcates active duty, as well as abstract 
truth. Of this, many nominal Christians do not 
seem to be aware, They do not know, or do not 
remember, that mere passive goodness is not con- 
forming either to the letter or spirit of Christianity, 
or to the precepts or example of its Founder. It 
is, therefore, necessary to stir up their minds by 
way of remembrance, and to excite and preserve 
in ourselves and others, a practical conviction of 
the importance and necessity of perseverance in 
active duty. Here, also, is a field of labor in which 
Christians are called upon to co-operate. 

These are the more prominent objects for which 
the American Unitarian Association was instituted, 
and to secure which their labors have been di- 
rected. Among-the means of accomplishing these 
objects, are the publication and circulation of 
religious tracts; the support of missionary labors ; 
foreign and domestic correspondence ; inquiries 
into the condition, wants, circumstances, opinions 
and movements of the christian community, at 
home and abroad; and mutual encouragement, 
sympathy and co-operation in whatever may tend 


to the promotion of vital religion. By the forma- 
tion of this Auxiliary Association, we have pledged 
ourselves to give our aid, and to unite our efforts, 
to those of the parent institution, and we trust 
that this pledge will be promptly and efficiently 
redeemed. '¥his Association has been so recently 
formed and organized, that the Directors have had 
but little tite to adept and mature any system of op- 
erations; and they have thought that this general 
view of the objects of our association, though neces- 
sarily brief and imperfeet,would be more useful and 
acceptable than a mere dry detail of facts. 

In conclusion, the Board of Managers would 
remind their brethren, in the language of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Parent Association, on a 
former occasion, that the “ warfare in which they 
are engaged is not to be maintained by the carnal 
weapons of angry passions, and jealousy and false- 
hood, but by the sword of the spirit, which is the 
word of God; and they entreat them, by the gen- 
tleness and meekness of Christ, to hold the truth 
in love, and to put away from them all bitterness 
and evil speaking. 'They would also seize on this 
occasion, to deepen in the minds of Unitarians the 
conviction, that personal religion and practical 
piety are vastly more important than a correct 
faith. Little is gained by discarding error, if 
selfishness and irreligion remain, To be freed 
from the domination of our fellow men is a small 
matter, if we harbor a tyranny within us.” 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
Per order. J. M. Writs. 


{For the Boston Observer. } 


Mr Eprror—I am aware of the strong de- 
sire which exists in most minds for religious in- 
telligence. J am aware too that from the station 
in which J am placed many are looking to me for 
communications calculated to gratify this desire. 
T am still further aware that it is a long time 
since you have received from me any communi- 
cations of the kind. I have not however been 
idle. Since my last communication [ have visit- 
ed Charlestown, Mass. and addressed the Uniarian 
Society in behalf of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. J found them ready to unite cordially 
and in earnest in its support. J presented to 
them the claims of the Association upon their af- 
fections and their patronage and they took the 
subject into consideration. My appeal was sec- 
onded by their pastor and the result has been 
the organizotion of an association for mutual re- 
ligious improvement and benevolent exertion, of 
eighty members, which is auxiliary to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. ‘This Association as 
I am informed is to hold meetings once a month 
for religious cofiyersation and mutual religious 
improvement. The appearance at present is 
that these occasional meetings will be both pleas- 
ant and profitable. 

I have visited Salem in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. I spent the Sabbath 
with Rev. Mr Thompson, pastor of the church 
worshipping in Barton Square. In the afternoon 
I presented to them the claims of the American 
Unitarian Association. In the evening I attended 
a meeting in the Vestry held for the purpose of 
reorganizing their Auxiliary. J was somewhat 
surprised and very much gratified at the degree 
of interest manifested in the advancement of our 
cause by both Pastor and people. ‘They deter- 
mined to reorganize on a more solid basis, and to 
take more active measures than they had before 
done. 

I have visited Chelsea in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. ‘The weather on the 
day when I was there was unfavorable to a large 
assembly and consequently there were not so 
many hearers as there otherwise would have 
been. Those present however listened with at- 
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tention and seemed deeply interested. I did not 
in the circumstances under which I addressed 
this society deem it expedient to urge the imme- 
diate formation of an Auxiliary Association. But 
I am gratified to learn that the expressions of in- 
terest which I heard were not mere words of 
course, that there was real and deep interest ex- 
erted, which has been manifested by a generous 
contribution on the part of the ladies of the so- 
ciety to make their Pastor a life member of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

I have visited Hingham in behalf of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, but was prevented 
from addressing the Auxiliary there established, 
which is one of the oldest and has been one of 
the most substantial of the Auxiliaries. JI learn- 
ed however that there was a strong interest felt 
in the plans and operations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. And I hope on some future 
occasion to meet and confer with our friends 
there. 

I have visited the west parish in Dedham in 
behalf of the American Unitarian Association. 
I was favored with a very respectable audience, 
though not so large as it would have been had 
the weather been more favorable. But the fact that 
notwithstanding a storm so many were out evinced 
as [I thought a good degree of interest in the sub- 
ject—I heard warm expressions of interest in 
the cause and have strong hopes that the Auxil- 
iary in this society will receive an increase of 
numbers. 

There are some circumstances which have giy- 
en me great pleasure in these my different visits. 
They are an entire freedom from asectarian spirit, 
an earnest desire’ after whatever may administer 
to spiritual improvement and a strong feeling of 
the necessity of more social religious intercourse 
and a deeper sympathy in each other as religious 
beings. Jt has been my object to present the 
claims of the American Unitarian Association as 
a christian and not a sectarian institution, as rest- 
ing upon the broad basis of Gospel principles, 
and to urge upon men their obligations to do 
something for the advancement of their master’s 
kingdom, for the spread of Christianity. I have 
endeavored to show that the American Unitarian 
Association looks not so much at what other de- 
nominations are doing that it may set itself in 
array against them, as at our relations to our Sa- 
viour and the spirit of his religion and our duties 
to that great mass of our fellow men who are 
subjected to the thraldom of sin and ignorance. 
I have been extremely gratified to perceive that 
this view chimes in with the sympathies of most 
of those whom [| have addressed. Our friends 
are beginning to ask not how we stand as com- 
pared with other denominations and what we can 
do to oppose their progress and build ourselves 
up on their ruins. They are now asking what 
does the spirit of Christ and his religion require 
at our hands ? how can we best promote our own 
spiritual improvement ? Where is the field in 
which we are to labor and what are the sacrifices 
that we are to make for the spread of truth and 
the increase of piety? From the prevalence of 
such a spirit I hope, nay more, I expect much, 
and [I would call upon all animated by such a 
spirit to labor to communicate it to all around 
them until it shall have leavened the whole body. 

I intended when I commenced this article to 
have communicated some information in regard 
to the different parishes which I have visited as a 
Christian Minister. But this | must postpone un- 


til another time. 
J. W., General Secretary A. U. A. 


On Saturday last, Washington Irving was elect- 
ed by the Legislature of New York a regent of 
the Universary. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 21, 1835. 


ORTHODOXY GETTING ON 
GROUND. 


The “ Biblical Repertory and Quarterly Observer” for 
April last, contains a long article, by Professor Stuart of 
Andover, parts of which we have read with a very 
agreeable surprise. Of the instability of the Professor’s 
opinions, and his frequent self-contradiction, proofs have 
been often enough produced. But we confess we were 
not prepared to find him so completely on Unitarian 
ground in regard the opinions of Christian antiquity 
on the subject of the Trinity, as the article alluded to 
exhibits him. 

Unitarians, as it is well known, have all along contend- 
ed, that for three centuries and more after the birth of 
the Saviour, Christians uniformly taught that the Son 
was numerically a distinct being from the Father, and 
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inferior to him, and for this no little abuse has been 
heaped upon them by the orthodox. But what is to be 
done with Prof. Stuart who now takes the same position, 
and defends it most sturdily too? What reception his 
opinions will meet with, among the orthodox of New 
England, we will not venture to predict. We suspect, 
however, that some will think his policy rather incau- 
tious. But that is not our affair. 

We think that a portion, at least, of our readers will 
be gratified to see a few specimens of the manner in 
which the Professor expresses himself in regard to the 
orthodoxy of the Fathers, who lived before and some 
time after the council of Nice, on the subject of the 
Trinity. 

“Tf,” says he, “I understand their views (the Nicene 
Fathers and the advocates of the Athanasian creed) they 
do, in an occult-manner indeed, but yetreally and effec- 
tually, interfere with the true equality, in substance, 
power, and glory, of the three persons or distinctions in 
the Godhead.” 

According to these Fathers, ‘‘ the Sun and Spirit, were 
divine because they were derived immediately from 
him (the Father) and partook of his substance,” that is, 
they possessed the same generic nature, belonged to the 
same class of beings, divine producing divine, just as 
buinan produces human.’’ But derivation, says the Pro- 
fessor, implies inferiority. “In whatever shape we 
present the idea of derivation; whether we call it by 
the name generation, procession, emanation, or by any 
other like appellation, still the idea remains uf depen- 
dence. A derived God, if words are allowed to have 
their appropriate meaning, cannot be aself-existent God.”’ 

“« Accordingly,” continues the Professor, ‘ we find that 
all the Fathers before, at, and after the council of Nice, 
who harmonize with the sentiments there avowed, do 
with one consent declare, the Father only to be, self- 
existent God.” 

‘This according to Professor Stuart, lies on the face of 
the Nicene creed itself. ‘ Jesus Christ, as there present- 
ed to us,” he says, “ is not the one God, but the Lord who 
was begotten of the substance of the one God, or the 
Father.” “ The Father, as presented in this creed, is 
not merely a distinct person, that is, not merely one of 
the three persons, and on an equality with the other two, 
but he is the original, independent, self-existent monas, 
or Unity, who constitutes the fountain and principle, 
(as the Fathers expressed it) of all true Godhead.” 
Self-existence, he proceeds to say, was regarded by the 
ancient advocates of the Nicene creed as “ belonging 
exclusively to the Father.” 

The representations of the Trinity, made by most of 
the distinguished orthodox theologians of modern times, 
he tells us, differ materially from those of the ancient 
advocates of the creed. Whe moderns “ admit that the 
substance, or essence of the second and third persons, is 
not derived from the Father, but is sel(-existent,” while 
the ancients, he says, held a ‘communication of the 
substance of tha Father to the Son.” 
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| What is more important still, the modern orthodox 
doctrine, teaches ‘‘ a numerical unity of substance in the 
Godhead,” that is, that the three persons constitute one 
being, one intelligent agent; but the ancient doctrine 
taught the reverse. The Nicene Fathers, the Professor 
says, did not hold this numerical identity. Thus Justin 
Martyr, he proceeds to say, ‘‘ names the Son the power 
of God, by which however he does not mean an attribute, 
but an intelligent agent springing from God.”’ Again, 
“« Justin says in so many words that the logos (Son) is 
different from the Father, and another in number, not in 
‘Unity of number,” says the 
Professor, ‘‘is expressly denied, while the oneness of 
the logos (Son) with the Godhead is explained as one- 
ness of will or sentiment.’’ Very sound Unitarianism. 
And so, according to the Professor, thought T'atian, 
and Theophilus, and so Ireneus, who “seems to speak 
of the Son in the usual hypostatic way, as a being sepa- 
rate from the Father.’ Clement of Alexandria, he says, 
“ makes the Son an exact copy of the Father, but still 
represents his dignity as depending on the will of the Fa- 
ther, and of course he could*not have admitted the doc- 
trine of a numerical unity in the substance of the God- 
head,” that is, could not have admitted the Son or the 
Father to be one and the same being. Then Tertullian 
calls the Son a ‘ portion of the substance of the Fatlier,”’ 
thus, as his language, at least sometimes implies, accor- 
ding to Professor Stuart, holding unity in the sense of 
homogeneousness of substance, and not a numerical 
unity. 


will and sentiment.” 


According to Origen, says the Professor, “ the unity of 
the Godhead is unity of will, a sameness of design and 
operation, not a numerical and substantial unity, against 
which he protests,’ asserting that the Son is “ inferior 
to the Father,’ and operates merely on rational beings, 
for he is second to the Father ; still more inferior is the 
Holy Spirit whose influence is limited to the church. 
Dionysius, his pupil and successor,’ adds the professor, 
“names the Son a creation and work of the Father,” 
and says that he ‘was not the same nature with him, 
but differs in essence from him.”’ Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus too, calls him a “ creation,’ and Cyprian “in one 
place, says that the Holy Ghost is inferior to the Son, 
and in another that the Father is greater than the Son.”’ 

The Professor then asks, “ where now can any ground 
be discovered here, which will lead us to believe that 
the Fathers of the Nicene council were prepared by the 
preceding state of opinions to maintain the numerical 
unity of substance in the Godhead? All is either unity 
of council, will and operation, or else homogeneousness 
of substance on the ground that the Son must be of the 
same nature with the parent,”’ whether human or divine. 
In the later sense, according to the Professor, the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, one hundred and twentysix years later, 
contended for unity of substance. 


The question of the numerical identity of the Father 
and Son, he says, was not brought upat Nice; and the 
creed bears not on this point, but “ simply maintains the 
point of homogeneousness.” By the expression “ of the 
substance of tie Father,’’ according to Athanasius, the 
council did not mean, the Professor affirms, “ to assert 
the numerical unity of the Godhead.” And among 
those who lived after the council, ‘‘ Gregory Nazianzen, 
was confessedly a disbeliever in numerical unity, and 
admitted only a specific unity.” ‘ Basil, his friend, 
cherished the same views.’ Gregory Nyssen, still 
more explicit, says the Professor, contends that the 
Father, Son, and Spirit are one, just as Peter, Paul, and 
and Barnabas are one, that is, belong to the same genus, 
the divine, as the others to the human. 

Here the Professor closes his evidence, and recurring 
to the creed, says, ‘the idea of numerical unity of 
substance seems to be out of all question.” he Son 
only belongs to the same genus (or if one prefers so ex- 
pressing it) species, and has therefore only a specific 
unity withthe Father. ‘“ Self-existent substance and in- 
dependent being, are entirely out of the question. This 
idea, the Nicene Fathers, at least many of them, wauld 
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probably have opposed with all their might, for as Bishop 
Bull affirms, they declared with one mouth that the 
Father only is self-existent.” 

So decidedly is the Professor, at present on Unitarian 
ground as regards the opinions of Christian antiquity on 
the subject of the Trinity. Where he willbe when he 
next publishes, it is impossible to predict, for as he is not 
in the habit of applying to original sources, but usually 
contents himself, as it is well understood, with second- 
hand learning, there is great uncertainty attending his 
conclusions. In the article from which the above ex- 
tracts are taken, he has stated nothing new respecting 
the doctrines of the Fathers. The leading views he 
presents, are perfectly familiar to the minds of all well 
informed Unitarians, and may be found, or at Jeast’ the 
germs of them, in the writings of learned Trinitarians, 
though from the manner in which the Professor an- 
nounces them, one would suppose that he had, in his 
own opinion, made some grand discovery. 


DUDLEIAN LECTURE. 


The Annual'Dudleian Lecture before the University 
of Cambridge,-was delivered in the Chapel, on Wednes- 
day of last week, by Rev. Mr Brazer of Salem. The 
subject in course for this year was Natural Religion. It 
was discussed by the preacher in his usual impressive 
manner, and listened to with deep attention by a numer- 
ous audience. A happy contrast of'close, argumentative 
writing, with passages of great solemnity and pathos, 
pervaded the Discourse, and sustained the interest of the 
hearers through a long and elaborate discussion. 

Mr Brazer undertook to describe the position which is 
held by Natural Theology, in the present state of sci- 
ence, among serious and thoughtful minds. In. pursu- 
ance of this object, he considered the mode of reasoning 
by which the truths of Natural Theology are sustained, 
and then noticed some of the applications of which this 
reasoning is susceptible. Mr B. maintained that.meta- 
physical reasonings are out of place in this connexion,— 


that they are neither conclusive, accurate, nor. of general. 


interest,—but that the process should be conducted on 
strictly inductive principles, as first illustrated by. Lord 
Bacon, and applied with such signal success, by Newton 
and other eminent philosophers, to physical science. 

Among other modes in which inductive reasoning is 
applied in support of the truths of Natural Theology, 
Mr B. dwelt on the great fact of the adaptation of means 
to ends in the various kingdoms: of nature. All the 
faculties, powers and instincts of created beings are for 
some specific and appropriate use. Now, if it can be 
proved that man is naturally a religious being, according 
to the essential idea of those terms, it follows on strictly 
inductive reasoning, that the truth of Natural Theology 
rests on a firm foundation. 

This point was- discussed with great ability and com- 
plete success. Mr B. argued that the religious sentiment 
was natural to man from the fact of his always cherish- 
ing the idea of a God, from the operations of conscience, 
which speaks with a divine authority, from the emotions 
of his heart, which lead him to the infinite and eternal, 
and from the deep wants of his nature, which can find 
no refuge but in God. 

The illustrations and arguments adduced by Mr B. in 
this part of his Discourse, were of a high order of excel- 
lence, and well adapted to enforce the conviction, that 
man is made in the image of God, and designed for his 
service in this and the future world. 

We think the whole Discourse would be read with 
great interest and profit, in the present state of the times, 
and we sincerely hope that it will be given to the public 
from the press. 


LIBRARY OF CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


We understand that the Professors in the Divinity 
School are desirous of procuring a complete collection of 
the two classes of works following: 1. Works on Pulpit 
Eloquence and the Pastoral Care; 2. Works on Church 


Order and Discipline, especially those which illustrate 
the history and principles of Congregationalism, such as 
the writings of the early Fathers of New England, the 
results of Ecclesiastical Councils in important cases, and 
other similar documents. It has been suggested that 
many friends of that Institution may have in their pos- 
session books ¢r pamphlets of this description, of little 
use to themselves, but which would be of great service 
in laying the foundation for such a collection. We 
hope, for our own part, that this suggestion will receive 
the attention which it so justly merits. The Divinity 
School at Cambridge is the right arm of a sound and 
progressive Theology. It is regarded with an affection 
and hope, by. the friends of learning a1@ religion, such 
as few of our institutions have ever ealled forth. Its 
present state is highly encouraging. We look to it as 
the ark of our strength against the -encroachments of infi- 
delity and the prevalence of fanaticism and misrule. 
Every book added to the library of such an institution is 
a seed-corn sown by the side of fertilizing waters. It 
will bear fruit that will grow when. we are sleeping. 
We earnestly hope that our friends will not be unmind- 
ful of the suggestion which has been made, and.we trust, 
we shall be pardoned by those immediately interested, in 
expressing our sense of. its importance. 


MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE IN BERRY ST. 


The Conference of Liberal Ministers meet as usual at 
8 0’clock, on Wednesday, in ‘Berry st. Vestry. A full'at- 
tendance of the brethren is expected, as several subjects 
of great interest'and importance, laying over from last 
year, are to be acted upon. It is understood that sey- 
eral Reports are to be made on topics of weighty con- 


cern, and that the annual services are expected to be of 


a very interesting character: As the time is so limited, 
and'so many points will come up from discussing, it is 
highly desirable that the attendance should be punctual, 
and no unnecessary delay occasioned. 


UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


It may be presumed that the Anniversary of this 
Association, on Tuesday evening, will possess unusual 
interest. The General Secretary, during the past year, 
has had a fair trial of the duties of his arduous and re- 


sponsible office, and we may expect to witness some of 


The Addresses at this 
Anniversary have usually had great attractions, and it 
is understood that arrangements have been made to call 
forth a still greater variety of information and counsel 
than on former occasions. The meeting for business at 
the Vestry is for all members of Auxiliary Associations. 
We hope our lay-brethyen will not absent themselves. 
We would also suggest to Auxiliaries at a distance, the 
expediency of députing some of their members as del- 
egates, to be present at the meeting. [tis of the utmost 
importance that a spirit of sympathy and co-operation 
should be maintained between the parent Association 
and all its branches, and this can be done only by mu- 
tual and united consultation and effort. 


the fruits of it on this occasion. 


EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


In this:day of new modes of action, we hope that the 
claims of this-old and excellent Society will not be for- 
gotten. Its sphere of action is not large, but we believe 
it has always performed its duties wisely and faithfully. 
The signs of the times just now indicate that its import- 
ance will be more and more felt, its aid more and more 
needed, It will be ashame to us, if, while worshipping 


God in our flourishing churches, we are unmindful of 


the claims of those feeble societies, which are compelled 
to struggle for a precarious existence. The great prin- 
ciple of Christian equality should be applied here, and 
those who have enough and to spare should remember 
those who are almost perishing with hunger. The 
Sermon before this Society is to be preached in the 
Federal street Church on the next Sunday night, by 
the Rev. Mr Putnam of Roxbury. We know no rea- 


son why all who have a taste for good preaching, or a 
love of doing good, should not be present. We must 
say, that the usual audience on this occasion has beer 
comparatively small, but we shall be disappointed, if a 
new order of things, in this respect, be not introduced 
at the approaching Anniversary. 


PROFESSOR PALFREY’S WORK ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


We have not learned with what encouragement thie 
Proposals for this work have been received. We trust 
there can be no doubt of its going to press. We should, 
in common with other friends of good letters and pure 
religion, be unspeakably grieved and mortified if it 
should be stopped for want of patronage. Our commu- 
nity are ready enough’to buy books. Witness the 
reprint of the mighty host of English publications. 
But they do not always reflect that ten dollars may Le 
better invested in one substantial work of real merit, 
than in ten times that number of an opposite character. 
A thorough work.on the Old Testament—we had almost 


said, any decent work on that subject, exhibiting the 


present state of theological science with regard to it— 
would be of more real and permanent value to our com- 
munity, than. the great majority of books that have 
been eagerly bought up within the last five or ten years. 
Professor Palfrey is abundantly qualified to present us 
with a work of exceeding merit. We know not how 
any true friend of sacred learning can reconcile it with 
his conscience not to exert himself to bring it forward. 
If it is given to the public, it will mark a new epoch in 
our Hterature. It will be the signal for a more faithful 
and satisfactory study of the Old Testament, than it 
has yet received. But, if this proposal is permitted to 
dwindle and die for want of liberal encouragement, 
who will undertake the like again? We hope we shall 
not be thought too urgent, if our honest zeal in this 
matter prompts us to press upon every clergyman, every 
Sunday School Teacher, every head of a family, every 
student of the Bible, who loves the cause of a pure and 
rational theology, the duty of subscribing for this 
work himself, and inducing his friends to do the same. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLE. 


In looking over the exchange papers that pour in 
upon us from every quarter, we are struck with nothing 
more forcibly than the increasing spirit of dissention 
and strife, which is exhibited in the great religious 
denominations of our land. Every sect seems so desir- 
ous of promoting its own faith, its own measures, its 
own ends, that it looks with little mercy on the dissen- 
tients from the majority within its bosom. All must 
think, act and believe alike, or the result is mutual 
recrimination and scorn. This comes from acting on a 
false principle—the principle that any uniformity, other 
than that of mutual indulgence and love, can ever be 
attained in this imperfect world. ‘The true principle 
was laid down by our Saviour, when he said, “ A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one an- 
other.”” Let these words be made the motto of every 
sect, and faithfully acted upon, what an amazins 
change would be produced! The Christian Chure! 
would hardly know itself. 


CONVENTION WEEK. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, MAy, 1835. 


Sunpay revenine, May 24.—Evangelical Missionary 
Society, in Federal street Church at 1-2 past 7, P. M. 
Sermon by Rey. Mr Putnam of Roxbury. 


Monpay.—Massachusetts Congregational Charitable 
Society will meet, for business, at 11 o’clock, A. M. m 
the Vestry of Chauncy place Church. 

Massachusetts Bible Society, for business, at 5, P. M. 
in the Old South Chapel, Spring lane. 


Tuxrspay.—Society for promoting Christian Knovl- 
edge, Piety and Charity, for business, in the Vestry cf 
Chauncy place Church, at 1-2 past 3, P. M. 
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American Unitarian Association, for business, in Berry 
street Vestry, at 6 P.M., and the public meeting at 7, 
in the Federal street Church. 

Wepnespay.—Berry street Conference, at 8 A. M. in 
Berry street Vestry, 

Convention of Congregational Ministers, in the Old 
Court House, School street, for business, at 5 P. M. 

Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of Intem- 
perance, for business, in the old Common Council Room, 
Court square, at 1-2 past 7 P.M. Address on Sunday 
in Old South Church, by Rev. Mr Lothrop. 

Boston Sunday School Society, at 1-2 past 7 P. M. in 
Federal street Church. 

Tuurspay.—Convention Sermon, in Brattle street 
Church, at11 A. M., by Rey. Oliver Cobb, of Rochester. 

Society for propagating the Gospel among the Indians, 
in the Hall of the Massachusetts Bank, at 4 P. M. 


* * The Rev. William Parsons Lunt has received an 
invitation to become Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church and Society in Quincy, as Colleague with the 
Rey. Peter Whitney, and has accepted the invitation. 
His installation, we understand, is to take place the 
first Wednesday in June next. 


_ ** Mr James H. Sayward, recently of Cambridge, 
has received a unanimous invitation to become the 
Pastor of the Congregational Church and Society in 
Mansfield. He has accepted the invitation, and will be 
ordained the 17th of June. Sermon by Rev. Dr Ware, jr. 

(t= We publish today the Report of the Taunton 
Auxiliary A. U. A. It breathesa truly excellent spirit, 
and indicates a healthy and flourishing state of things 
in that Association. The length of the Report of the 
Providence Auxiliary prevents its insertion this week, 
but we shall commence publishing it in our next. 


** We shall have room enough week after next, 
when the Anniversaries will be over, for the favors of 
our correspondents. We hope to hear from them all. 


WOVECES OF BOOKS. 


The Sunday School Teacher’s Funeral. 
ton: B. H. Greene. 

This is a well-written and very affecting narrative. 
It describes the history of a village Teacher in a Sun- 
day School, in a manner which illustrates the power of 
religion over the heart and life. No Juvenile Library 
should be without it, and every Teacher may gain much 
from the views which it presents to inspire him with 
fresh zeal in his work, and to prevent him from growing 
weary in well-doing. 


Bos- 


SUMMART. 


Mystrerious.—The case of Miss Newell, of this town, 
has excited much notice and curiosity. We have not 
seen her ourself, but have entire confidence in the truth 
and accuracy of the statements of our informant. She, 
it seems, had been attacked by bilious fever, which was 
succeeded by a painful disease of the liver. Her distress 
at times was very great, attended by violent paroxysms. 
The first suspicions of any mental aberration were occa- 
sioned by her being thrown into an immoderate fit of 
laughter by an unimportant incident. Subsequently she 
had daily periodical returns of paroxysms, occasioned ap 

arently by great bodily pain. In these seasons, she 
ainted or swooned away, and every effort made to re- 
vive or restore her to sense and activity, was ineffectual. 
When she came out of this trance, which usually lasted 
about two hours, she was in the most excruciating dis- 
tress. And though, to the surrounding spectators, she 
appears wholly insensible, she insists that she has her 
senses perfect and entire—that she visits the world of 
spirits—that she actually saw and recognised several of 
her acquaintances in the heavenly state, and also one, 
formerly a townsman, in the region of despair, whom 
she had never before known or heard of, even by name. 
She says she had several times seen, and in one of her 
{ts conversed with the Saviour—that he told her there 
: ad been instances of sudden deaths in this town, calcu- 
‘ated to warn people to 5 et for death, but these 
proving unavailing, she by her sufferings was forcibly 


told to remind them of the sufferings of the Saviour, and 
by her exhortations induce them “to flee for refuge to the 
hope setbefore them.”’ She says she was taught, during 
her absence from the body, many truths in religion, of 
which before she was ignorant, and that one chapter was 
explained to her, which explanation she is able to repeat, 
and quite a rationat and consistent exposition ; and what 
is still more strange, it is a chapter which she never re- 
members to have read, but which now, without having 
recurred to her Bible, she is able to repeat. More of a 
similar kind, and equally difficult to explain by any 
acknowledged principles of philosophy, has been stated 
to us as having occurred in the presence and to the per- 
sonal knowledge of our informant. She insists that she 
is not nor has been deranged in mind, and invites people 
to call upon her, that she may convince them of her 
sanity and sincerity. We are persuaded there is no de- 
ception practiséd by her or any one. Her veracity, it 
is believed, is unquestionable. Furthermore: she inti- 
mates that she is commanded to publish to the world her 
exercises and experience, and that as soon as her health: 
will permit, another seven days wonder will be forth- 
coming. 

Since writing the above, we learn that Miss Newell's 
paroxysms have ceased. After having had some six or 
seven of these, she informed her friends that she should 
have no severe or distressing paroxysm afier Sunday 
last, and accordingly from that day to. this, (Friday) she 
has been free from pain, though in feeble health.— Barre 
Farmer’s Gazette. 


American Brpte Sociery.—The annual meeting of 
this Association was held in New York on Wednesday 
last, the President, Hon. John Cotton Smith, being in 
the chair. After hearing the reports of delegates, the 
Society adjourned till the following day, when the re- 
ports of the Secretary and Treasurer were publicly read 
and various exercises were performed, of an interesting 
character. In the course of the last year, eleven auxil- 
iary societies have been formed, two of which are in the 
province of Texas; aconsiderable number of branch 
associations has also been established. The receipts of 
the year amounted to.$100,806 26,-exceeding by twelve 
thousand dollars those of the last. Of thissum 34,918 23 
were received in payment for books, 3,873 26 from leg- 
acies, 27,983 73 from other donations, and 34,021 02 wo- 
wards foreign distributions. There have been issued 
47,703 Bibles, and 75,533 Testaments, in eleven Jan- 
guages. The aggregate amount of issues since the soci- 
ety was formed, is 1,767,936 copies. A second edition 
of the Greek testament:is to be printed. One thousand 
dollars have been appropriated to aid in printing the 
New Testament for the use of the blind: and the fol- 
lowing additional appropriations have been made to pro- 
mote the circulation of the Scriptures abroad. To the 
Frenchand Foreign Bible-Society at Paris, $1000; Bible 
Society at Lyons, 500; St Petersburgh Society, 300; 
for the publication of the}Psalms in Hebrew-Spanish 1000; 
for the circulation of the scriptures in Persian, 500; in 
Arabic, 800 ; in the Syriac, 500; for the circulation of the 
scriptures in North India, 500; in the Sandwich Islands 
3000 ; in the Mahratta Country, 3000; in Ceylon, 6000; 
in the Burman empire, 7000; and in China 11,000. 
These facts presenta striking view of the extent and im- 
portauce of the Society's operations. A resolution was 
adopted, that every child inthe United States, under 15 
years of age who is destitute of the Bible and can read 
should be furnished with a Bible or a Testament.--D.Adv. 


American Tracr Sociery.—The annual meeting of 
this Society was held in New York on Wednesday 13th 
inst.,S. V. S. Wilder in the chair. It appears by the 
annual report, that the receipts for the past year have 
amounted to $92,307 81, of which $31,580 90 were 
derived from the sale of publications, and the remainder 
from donations; and that the expenditures for the same 
time were $91,515 63. The number of publications 
was 55; of which 19 were tracts, and 8 volumes. Ap- 
propriations to the amount of $30,000 have been remit- 
ted abroad in cash during the year. The Americen 
Missionaries in China have been authorized to make an 
appropriation in aid of the object of casting the Chinese 
characters in metallic types, by which it is expected 
that printing and stereotyping can be executed, as at 
present in European languages. About 40 original 
publications, in foreign languages, have been approved 
during the year.— Daily Adv. 


VatuaBLe Documents.—The American Antiquarian 
Society has just received a set, consisting of 52 vols. 
imperial folio, of the ancient records of the English 
Government, recently printed, in a style of the most 
splendid typography, by order of Parliament. They 
are a present from the English Government to the In- 
stitution where they are so appropriately placed. — Wor- 
cester Spy. 


George Bancroft, Esq. has accepted an invitation to 
deliver an Address before the Adelphic Union Society 
in Williams College, on the evening preceding the 
coming commencement. 


CELEBRATION av GraFton.—The centennial celebra- 
tion of the incorporation of the town of Grafton took 
place on the 29th ult. An oration, which is highly 
commended in the Worcester papers, was delivered in 
the North Church, by William Brigham, Esq. of this 
city. At the conclusion of the services in the church, 
about five hundred guests partook of a public dinner in 
the Town Hall. The celebration is said to have been 
of a very interesting character. 


Bass Impostror.—A man calling himself “* Ben War- 
ren,” is imposing upon the benevolent feelings of the 
public. He may be known by the following description. 
He is a small gray old man, probably fifty years of age, 
clothed in very mean apparel—a blue coat and gray 
pantaloons, and to all appearance is fast hastening to the 
drunkard’s grave. If lie should call on clergymen, he 
will probably appear under the cloak of religion, stating 
that he is a member of a Methodist Church in Boston. 
He may call for religious books for distribution, and for 
some money also to pay his shaving bill. This man is, 


“ Of all God made upright, 
And in their nostrils breathed a living soul, 
Most fallen—most depraved—most debased— 
I strive in vain to set his evil forth— 
A leper in saintly garb! assassin masked 
In virtue’s robe ; vile hypocrite accursed ! 


N. B.—Hditors are requested to publish the above.— 
Salem Landmark. 


> The Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION will be held on the 
evening of Tuesday the 26th inst. The Meeting for 
choice of Officers and other business will be held in 
the Berry street Vestry at 6 o’clock. The public meet- 
ing in Dr Channing’s Church, Berry street, at 7 o’clock, 
when the annual Report will be read, and Addresses 
from several gentlemen are expected. 

May 21. Jason Wurrman, Gen'l Sec’y. 


(> Tea will be provided in the chambers of the 
Berry’street vestry at 1-2 past 6 o’clock precisely on 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, May 26th and 27th. 


(te The Annual Meeting of the Sunpay Scuoor 
Sociery will be held at Dr Channing’s Church in Berry 
street, on Wednesday evening the 27th inst. at 1-2 past 
7o'clock. A Report willbe read by the Corresponding 
Secretary, and Addresses are expected from several 
gentlemen. Alli who feel an interest in the subject are 
invited to attend. 


Members of the Society, and the clergy generally, 
will meet at the Berry street Vestry-at 7 o’clock same 
evening. Joun S. Watutams, Rec. Sec’y. 

May 21. 


WARES IDs 

In this city, by Rev. Dr Lowell, Mr James H. Blake 
to Miss Marianne, daughter of Mr D. Wildes; by Rev. 
Mr Motte, Mr Joshua G. Davies to Miss Eliza D. Hook. 

In Dorchester, by Rey. Dr Lowell, Mr Samuel T. 
Worcest>r, of Norwalk, O. to Miss Mary F. C. Wales ; 
by Rey. Dr Harris, Mr John H. Robinson to Miss Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of Ebenezer Clapp, Esq.; Mr Lewis 
Clapp to Miss Lucey H. Clapp. 

In Washington city, 9th inst. by Rev. C. Palfrey, 
Francis W. Alger, Esq. of Boston, to Miss Mary L. A. 
Jones, daughter of Mr Thomas P. Jones, of W: 

In Lincoln, Eng. March 9th, Mr Ralph Emerson, of 
Boston, to Miss Caroline, daughter of Rev. W. Worsley. 


LISD, 

In this city, on Saturday evening, Mr James Bird, 
63; at the house of Hon Theodore Lyman jr. Mrs Sarah, 
wife of the late Wm. Henderson. Esq. of New York ; 
Miss Martha Ann, daughter of Wm. Simmons, Esq. 

On Sunday eyening, Mr John D. Furber, 37, formerly 
of Portsmouth, N. ll. Wis death was occasioned by 
fracture of the spine, caused by falling from the roof of 
a gew building at the north part of the city, on the 11th 
inst. 

In Medfield, Mrs Hannah, wife of Rey. H. M. Lor- 
ing, 43. 

In Williamstown, Mr Russell Brown, of Whiting- 
ham, Vt. a member of the Sophomore class in Williams 
College, 23. 

In Newton, Mrs Hope G., wife of the late Mr Joseph 
Parker, of Baltimore, and daughter of Rey. Joseph 


| Grafton, 32. 
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POBUREs 


{From the New Monthly Magazine,j 
THE DEAD FATHER. 


Come hither, child, and kneel 
In prayer, above thy father’s lifeless fourm — 
He Joved thee well in sunshine and in storm, 
Through days of wo and weal ; : 
His blessings on thy head no more are given, 
As once they came like gentle dews of Heaven. 


Look on that pallid face ! 
Its wonted smiles are calmly resting there, 
Unbroken by the deep drawn lines of care ; 
Sorrow hath left no trace 
Of furrowed bitterness upon the meek 
And still expression of that blanched cheek. 


Thou scarce canst feel thy loss, 
Or know the chilling cares that have begun, 
To shadow thy bright pathway, gentle one ! 
Many a withering cross 
May in thy guileless bosom plant its sting, 
And to thy hopes a poisoned chalice bring. 


How sad the fireside hearth ! 
His manly form shall never — never more 
Darken the threshold of our cottage door ; 
Nor the full sound of mirth 
Go up in gladness to the whited wall ; 
For death has entered with his funeral pall. 


A chair is vacant now ! 

A cheerful eye and a contented face 

Have left, for aye, their wonted dwelling place ; 
And we must bow! 

A blessing’s gone! a noble form isriven, 

To darken this cold Earth and gladden Heaven. 


= 


COLLECLLONS. 


A MOTHER’S TEARS. 


There is a touching sweetness in a moth- 
er’s tears, when they fall upon the face of 
her dying babe, which no eye can behold with- 
out imbibing its influence. Upon such hal- 
lowed ground, the foot of profanity dares not 
encroach. Infidelity itself is silent and forbears 
its scofiings. And here woman displays not her 
weakness, but her strength —it is that strength of 
attachment which can never, to its full intensity, 
realize. It is perennial, dependent on no climate, 
no changes; but alike in storm or sunshine, it 
knows no shadow of turning. A father, when he 
sees his child going down to the dark valley, will 
weep when the shadow of death has fully come 
over him, and as the last parting knell falls on his 
ears, may say, “{ will go down to the grave for 
my son mourning ;” but the hurry of business 
draws him away —the tear is wiped from his eye 
—and if, when he returns to his fireside, the 
vacancy in the family circle reminds him of his 
loss, the succeeding day blunts the poignancy of 
his grief, until at Jength it finds no permanent seat 
in his breast. Not so with her who has borne 
and nourished the tender blossom. _ It lives in the 
heart where it was first entwined in the dreaming 
hours of night. She sees its playful mirth or 
hears its plaintive cries. “She seeks it in the 
morning,” and “goes to the grave to weep there.” 
Its little toys are carefully laid aside as sacred 
mementos, to keep continually alive that thrilling 
anguish which the dying struggle and the “last 
look” produced; and although grief like a canker- 
worm may be gnawing at her vitals, yet she finds 
a luxury in her tears, a sweetness in her sorrows, 
which none but a mother ever tasted. 


et 


FLOWERS. 


Says the author of Atherton, “Are not flow. 
ers the stars of earth, and are not stars the flow- 
ers of heaven? Flowers are the teachers of 
gentle thoughts, promoters of kindly emotion. 
One cannot look closely to the structure of a 
flower without loving it. They are emblems and 
manifestations of God’s love to the creation, and 
they are the means and ministrations of man’s 
love to his fellow creatures; for they first awaken 
in the mind a sense of the beautiful and good ; but 
on its undivided beauty, and on the glorious in- 
tensity of its fall strength, man cannot gaze: he 
can comprehend it best when prismatically sepa- 
rated and dispersed in the many colored beauty of 
flowers ; and thus he reads the elements of beauty, 
the alphabet of visible gracefulness. The very 
inutility of flowers is their excellence and beauty ; 
for, having a delightfulness in their very form and 
color, they lead us to thoughts of generosity and 
moral beauty, detached from and superior to all 
selfishness; so that they are pretty lessons in Na- 
ture’s book of instruction, teaching man that he 
liveth not by bread, or for bread alone, but that he 
hath another than an animal life.”—Amulet. 


THINGS A FARMER SHOULD NOT DO. 


A farmer should never undertake to cultivate 
more land than he can do thoroughly ; half tilled 
land is growing poorer—well tilled land is con- 
stantly improving. 

A farmer should never keep more cattle, 
horses, sheep, or hogs, than he can keep in good 
order: an animal in high order the first of De- 
cember, is already half wintered. 


A farmer should never depend on his neigh- 
bor for what he can by care and good manage- 
ment, produce on his own farm; he should 
never beg fruit while he can plant trees, or bor- 
row tools while he can make or buy; a high 
authority has said, the borrower is a servant to 
the lender. 


The farmer should never be so immersed in 
political matters, as to forget to sow his wheat, 
dig his potatoes, and bank up his cellar; nor 
should he be so inattentive to them as to remain 
ignorant of those great questions of national and 
state policy which will always agitate more or 
less, a free people. 

A farmer should shun the door of a bank as 
he would an approach of the plague or cholera ; 
banks are for men of speculation, and theirs is 
a business with which farmers should have little 
to do. 


A farmer should never be ashamed of his call- 
ing; we know that no man can be entirely inde- 
pendent, yet the farmer should remember, that if 
any one can be said to possess that enviable dis- 
tinction, he is the man. 


No farmer should allow the reproach of neg- 
lecting education to lie against himself or fam- 
ily; if knowledge is power, the beginning of 
it should be early and deeply laid in the district 
school. 


A farmer should never use ardent spirit as a 
drink ; if, while undergoing severe fatigue, and 
the hard labors of the summer, he would enjoy 
robust health, let him be temperate in all things. 


A farmer should never refuse a fair price for 
anything he wishes to sell; we have known a 
man who had several bushels of wheat to dis- 
pose of, refuse 8s. because he wanted 8s. 6d. and 
after keeping his wheat six months, was glad to 
get 6s. 6d. for it. 

A farmer should never allow his wood-house 
to be emptied of wood during the summer 


months ; if he does, when winter comes, in ad- 
dition to cold fingers, he must expect to encoun- 
ter the chilling looks of his wife, and perhaps 
be compelled, in a series of lectures, to learn that: 
the man who burns green wood has not mastered! 
the A B C of domestic economy. 


A farmer should never allow his window to» 
be filled with’ red cloaks, tattered coats, and old 
hats; if he does he will most assuredly acquire: 
the reputation of a man who tarries long at the 
whiskey, leaving his wife and children to freeze 
or starve at home, 


There are three things of which the man who 
aims at the character of a prosperous -farmer 
will never be niggardly—manure, tillage, and 
seed: and there are three things of which he 
will never be too liberal—promise, time, and 
credit. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE. 


What we think must enhance the regret express- 
ed at the unlooked-for stoppage of the pensions 
granted through the Royal Society of Literature, 
is tbe circumstance that they were cut off during 
the last two or three years of several of their hol- 
ders, when more than at other times needful for 
their comfort and consolation. Thus Coleridge 
and Malthus, and Roscoe and Edward Davies, 
died deprived of the bounty which was in its 
gift munificently intended to cheer their closing 
hours, (and what was more grateful) still declare 
a nation’s sense of their labors and merits. The 
late (Lord Grey’s) Administration, besides confer- 
ring a pension on the venerable Dalton, did re- 
store Dr Jamieson and Mr Millingen to their 
places; and we have only to lament that the act 
was partial (we do not mean the word ‘invidious- 
ly, but,) not general. To Coleridge, we believe, 
a pension to a similar amount was offered; but 
it came not in the shape which made the original 
so acceptable to the noble and independent mind 
of the poet—it was not the election of a body 
deputed by the throne, and componently eminent 
for learning and genius, but the no doubt kind 
and well intended work of individual recommen- 
dation, and, with all the proud spirit of his order 
he bard felt that the personal obligation would’ 
be a burden on his free soul. Four of the class 
of associates still remain: and when we record 
their names, it will at once be acknowledged how 
acceptable their restoration will be to the people 
of England, and how much credit it will reflect 
on the Government. Sir William Ouseley, the 
universally distinguished Persian traveller, geo- 
grapher, and Orientalist ; Sharon Turner, the ad- 
mired) historian of our island from its earliest 
days; the Rey. H. J. Todd, a naine so splendidiy 
connected with the works of Milton, of Spenser, 
and of Johnson, whose dictionary he has so ably 
edited ; and Mathias, the classic and elegant, 
whose Pursuits of Literature gave us the poetry 
of Horace, while the notes evinced the learning 
of Scaliger ;—these are the men whom the King 
delighted to honor, and to whom their country 
would rejoice to see restitution made of this trib- 
ute, so poor and in commensurate with their de- 
serts.— London Literary Gazette. 


Power or Exvoguence.—A distinguished lite- 
rary character, speaking of O’Connell’s eloquence, 
says, “There is nothing so powerful as oratory. 
The faculty of ‘thinking on his legs’ is a tremen- 
dous engine in the hands of any man.” 

It is this THINKING ON HIS LEGS which con- 
stitutes true eloquence. He who cannot do it 
or dares not trust himself to attempt it is no 
orator.—NV. Y. Evang. 
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“HE WANTS ENERGY.” 


‘¢ He wants energy” is a common remark in 
reference toa great many clergymen. “He isa 
very good man, writes very good sermons, but his 
‘delivery is bad. He is not energetic enough.” 
By this I suppose is meant. that the preacher is 
‘cold, unimpassioned, not vehement enough. 

Now J do not believe a word of all this. A 
want there may be, a great, deep, wide-felt want of 
something which many ¢lergymen have not, there 
may be; but it is not vehemence, it is not energy 
applied to manner. A vehement, an impassioned 
manner may work upon the nerves, produce a 
momentary excitement, but it cannot stir up the 
deep wells of religious affection. A man may 
speak from the very top of his lungs, may exert 
himself as though he would move heaven and 
earth, and after all, find that he moves only him- 
self. 

Mere oratory availeth little. No matter how 
perfect it may he, after a year or two, it becomes 
familiar and your first rate orator is weak as other 
men. No cause can live that depends on oratory. 
Religion is in a bad state when it can command 
attention only by the extraordinary powers of its 
ministers. A man of small talents, of a bad man- 
ner, will be sure of attention if he point out to 
the people the means to become rich. Tell peo- 
ple facts, plainly, directly, on subjects they con- 
sider important and you have done nearly all that 
mere speaking can do. The most succéssful cler- 
gymen have seldom been great orators. 

Christian ministers would do well to copy the 
example of Jesus. He was remarkable for his 
‘calmness, and quiet dignity. He had no rounded 
periods, no swelling words, nor boisterous man- 
mer. ‘He did not lift up his voice nor cry,” nor 
should we. If, however, we are born sons of 
thunder, and cannot be sons of consolation, let 
us take our place and follow the direction nature 
gives. All are not and cannot be alike in their 
gifts. 

I think the want that is so widely felt is by no 
means a want as itrespects manner. Clergymen, 
‘when they fail to excite interest, fail because they 
say nothing interesting. When their sermons are 
powerless, it is because they are meaningless, — 
meaningless to their hearers, and generally to 
themselves. The fault is in the matter, not in the 
manner, There are preachers who seem afraid 
that they shall say something, and when they 
have studiously avoided saying anything to touch a 
single interest in the breasts of their hearers, they 
wonder their sermons produce no more effect. 

“ As dull as a sermon” is a common saying, 
and it is a good one when you would represent 
the intolerable dulness of some miserable proser. 
And this has relation te sermons that are to be 
read, not merely to be listened to. Ask the 
booksellers what they think of sermons; they 
will tell you that they want something besides 
energy of manner in him who preaches them, to 
make them acceptable to the public, 


The great defect of sermons, so far as I can 
judge, is that they contain nothing, bring home no 
truth. Words, truly, they contain and good words 
and often beautifully arranged, and wise men may 
attach a noble meaning to them, but they do not 
strictly speaking contain it, and their authors very 
likely would be the first to discover it. I find in 
most sermons, in most prayers, in most hymns 
that relate to human duty and the example of 
Jesus, that sublime doctrine of love, that we 
should love one another as Christ loved us, that 
is, well enough to die for our fellow beings, but I 
know not the congregation on earth to which the 
doctrine stated in its true light, with all its associ- 
ations would not be new, and by which it would 
not be rejected ; and J have never had the happi- 
ness of conversing with a dozen clergymen that 
did not tell me such a doctrine was wholly im- 
practicable and that it was vain to expect mankind 
to obey it. Now this fact makes me believe that 
the authors of the sermons, the prayers and the 
hymns to which I have alluded, use words with- 
out meaning, and that the meaning I seem to ex- 
tract from them was only the one I give them. 

I say not this to censure, but to illustrate. It 
seems to me there is an excessive timidity, natural 
enough indeed, since if a clergyman fails to 
please, or does not avoid displeasing his congrega- 
tion, he must go supperless to bed, — but still not 
very christian-like. Many preachers seem to be 
afraid to say anything that has a meaning, that is 
a meaning that will rouse the minds and the 
hearts of their hearers. They give good words, 
beautiful figures, fine sentences, but no thoughts, 


no thoughts which strike to the foundation of 


things and stir the soul up from its very bottom. 
If I am right, it is not an energetic manner, it 
is not vehemence, that we want, but thought, 
free, bold and stirring thought. We want greater 
sermons, sermons that mean something and _ that 
say what they mean, the clergymen who will 
speak right out, in a natural tone, great and im- 
portant truths. We want a freer and snblimer 
philosophy. We want more of the Gospel. We 
want, in fine, men who will preach the Gospel, the 
whole Gospel and nothing but the Gospel, and 
who will preach that so that children shall listen, 
and preach it, though they must suffer like their 
Master Jesus, for preaching it. O. A. B. 


REY. W. B. CADOGAN. 


A musical amateur of eminence, who had often 
observed the Rev. Mr. Cadogan’s inattention to 
his performances, said to him one day, “ Come, 
I am determined to make you feel the force of 
music,—pay particular attention to this piece.” 
It accordingly was played. “ Well, what do you 
say now?” «Why, just what I said before.” 
“ What! can you hear this and not be charmed ? 
Well, I am quite surprised at your insensibility. 
Where can be your ears?” “Bear with me, my 
lord,” replied Mr Cadogan, “since I too have had 
my surprise; J have often from the pulpit set be- 
fore you the most striking and affecting truths; I 
sounded notes that might have raised the dead; I 
have said, surely he will feel now ; but you never 


seemed charmed with my music, though infinitely 
more interesting than yours. I too have been 
ready to say with -astonishment, whére are bis 


PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE. 
For my own part, I fully enter into the senti- 


ments of an ancient writer, that‘it would not be 
worth while to live in a world that was not goy- 
erned by a Providence. 
izing and _ consolatory, amidst the 
shiftings and fluctuations, and uncertainties of an 
inconstant world, as the firm belief that my famr 
ly and myself are wholly dependent on the sleep- 
less and unremitting care of my-:reconciled God 
and Father, that he views with indifference noth- 


Nothing is so tranquk 
perpetual 


ing which can effect us either with good or with 
ill, that every drop in the ocean of means is in his 
hand and at his disposal; and that he is making 
all things work together for our good. His eye is 
upon every hour of my existence—his spirit inti- 
mately present with every thought of my heart. 
His hand impresses a direction upon every foot- 
step of my going. Every breath I inhale is 
drawn in by an energy which God deals out to 
me. This body, which, upon the slightest de- 
rangement, would become a prey of death or of 
woful sufferings, is now at ease, because he is 
at this moment warding off fron. me a thousand 
dangers, and upholding the thousand movements 
of its complex and delicate machinery. His pre= 
siding influence kceps me through the whole cur- 
rent of my restless and ever-changing history. 
When I walk by the way he is along with me. 
When I enter into company,'amid all my forget- 
fulness of him, he never forgets me. In the si- 
lent watches of the night, when my eyelids have 
closed, and my spirit sunk into unconsciousness, 
the observant eye of him who never slumbers is 
upon me. I cannot fly from his presence. ‘Go 
where I will, he attends me, watches me, and 
cares for me. And the same Being who is now 
at work in the remotest dominions of Nature and 
of Providence, is also at my right hand to eke out 
every moment of my being, and to ‘uphold me in 
the exercise of all my feelings and of my facuk 
ties.— Original Memorials. 


{For the Boston Observer. ] 

[We are happ7 in the permission to presentour read- 
ers with the followmg Address, by the late Rev: Ber- 
nard Whitman. It will be read with great interest, as 
characteristic of the lamented author’s usual discrimi- 
native directness-and point.] 


AN ADDRESS ON THE ‘TEMPERANCE 
REFORMATION. 
BY BERNARD WHITMAN, 


Feiitow Citrzens—TI appear before you at this 
time to plead the cause of temperance. I rejoice 
that it is my privilege to address you in behalf 
of a cause which is so deeply interesting to every 


‘yndividual presérit; a catise which has secured 


the approbation and encouragement of many of 
the wise and good of every party and denomina- 
tion; a cause which has already made most won- 
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derful progress in our own country, and is exeit- 
ing the deepest interest in foreign nations ; acause 
which has awakened little or no serious opposi- 
tion; a cause upen which we can all heartily 
unite in imploring the divine blessing. Yes; 
there is not on earth areal friend to intemperance, 
Is the maker and vender of ardent spirit a real 
friend? Do you know one of this class who 
means to injure his own reputation or the welfare 
of his family ? who aims to ruin the property 
and character, and happiness of his neighbor ? 
who is desirous of enriching himself by increas- 
ing poverty, crime and wretchedness in the com- 
munity? No. Is the moderate drinker a real 
friend ? Do you know one of this body who 
wishes to indulge to excess ? who desires to be- 
come a drunkard ? who has determined to debase 
both body and soul? who has not resolved, yea, 
secretly and solemnly resolved, to avoid all ex- 
cessive indulgence? No, Is the drunkard a 
real friend ? Look into his heart in moments of 
soberness. Is there not penitence for past trans- 
gressions ? Are there not resolutions of future 
amendment? Are there not prayers, yea, sincere 
and fervent prayers, that his kindred and friends 
may be preserved from his miserable degrada- 
tion? No. There is not a real friend to intem- 
perance in this assembly, in this town, in this 
county, in this state, in this country, in this world. 
You are all ready to plead, to labor, to pray for 
the destruction of this enemy to human prosperi- 
ty, improvement and happiness. 

But if this be the literal fact, perhaps some of 
you may inquire why we are so zealous in the 
circulation of temperance publications? Why 
we are so much engaged in forming temperance 
societies? Why we are so much employed in 
delivering temperance lectures? Because we are 
not all agreed as to the best means for effecting 
the destruction of intemperance. We all agree 
that this is one of the sorest evils which afflicts 
the human family. We all desire to prevent any 
more individuals from becoming drunkards. We 
all wish that no person should be injured in his 
health, in his property, in his family, in his char- 
acter, by the use of ardent spirit, But how shall 
we accomplish these desirable objects. What 
mode of operation would you recommend? 
Would you advise and entreat all persons to drink 
temperately, to avoid intoxication, to set a wor- 
thy example of moderation? This has been done 
for the last thirty years, by the clergy, by the laity, 
by every good man and every good woman, 
And what has been the result? Intemper- 
ance has continued to increase with fearful rapid- 
ity. Yes, notwithstanding all the preaching and 
praying of ministers, notwithstanding allthe warn- 
ing and entreaties of parents and relatives, the 
number of drunkards has increased more than 
ten fold. This experiment has been fairly tried, 
It has been proved insufficient. It has not an- 
swered the purpose. Now some of us have dis- 
covered a remedy for this terrible scourge; yes, a 
perfect, a certain, a sufticient remedy; in short, 
the only infallible remedy for intemperance. We 
know that our remedy will accomplish the object 
we all desire ; for it has never failed in a single 
instance in which it has been faithfully applied. 

What then is this infallible remedy for intem- 
perance? Entire abstinence from the use of ar- 
dent spirit as a drink. Yes; let every moderate 
drinker now adopt this principle and our glorious 
reformation will be soon completed. How so ? 
I will explain. Suppose every respectable person 
in this town should this day sign the pledge of 
entire abstinence. Would the destructive poi- 
son be sold any longer in the place? No, Your 
retailers would see that they were instrumental 
in producing a great portion of the vice and 
wretchedness of all the intemperate, They would 


soon jecarn that their article of merchandize was ly would, indeed, do all in my power to effect this 


wholly abused to the basest of purposes. This 
they do not now discover, because so many of 
their customers are decent people. It isthe mod- 
erate drinkers, therefore, who cause the traffic in 
this deadly foe to man to be continued among us. 

In the second place, if you adopt the practice of 
entire abstinence, you at once destroy the school 
of intemperance. Moderate drinking is the 
school of drunkenness. Is the taste for ardent spir- 
it natural to children? Does any one love the 
poison when taken in an unmingled state? No. 
The appetite is acquired by practice. A regular 
apprenticeship is served. No one determines to 
destroy himself. Every drunkard has fallen by 
degrees. He has drank occasionally for a period ; 
then regularly for a time ; and then exeessively 
till he became a slave to his appetite. This is 
the natural progress of every one who has yield- 
ed to the enemy. Now destroy this school, this 
apprenticeship, this practice of moderate drink- 
ing, and you will have no more intemperance. 
Those who are now abandoned will be reformed 
through necessity, or be hastened into the drunk- 
ard’s grave. You perceive, then, most clearly, 
that an entire abstinence from the use of ardent 
spirit as a drink is an infallible remedy for in- 
temperance. 

Perhaps some of you may ask, if this work 
would not be sooner and better accomplished, by 
inducing the manufacturer and vender of ardent 
spirit, to abandon their employments?. This 
would surely effect the desired reformation, if we 
could produce this result. But here is the diffi- 
culty. Jt cannot be done. So long as respecta- 
ble people may buy and drink the article, so long 
there will be persons found to make and sell the 
poison. ‘This I believe is a settled question ; and 
I think you will all perceive that this position is 
true by listening to the following illustration and 
facts. You know that Clarkson and Wilberforce 
labored hard and long for the abolition of the 
slave trade. They were instrumental in having 
this inhuman traffic condemned by the laws of ey- 
ery Christian country. But have these enact- 
ments put an end to the importation of negroes ? 
By no means. So long as it isrespectable to own 
slaves ; so long as slave owners are defended by 
legislation in this business ; so long as Christians 
may hold property in human beings, so long men 
will be found to supply the demand for slaves. 
And these two distinguished philanthropists have 
lamented during the past year that they began the 
reformation at the wrongend. Had they made it 
disreputable and criminal to hold slaves, the traffic 
in our fellow beings must have ceased. ‘The case 
is precisely similar in relation to ardent spirit. 
Look at facts. Some counties in this common- 
wealth have granted no licenses for retailing. 
What has been the effect? In those towns in 
which persons of the least respectability wished 
to use the article as a drink, it has been furnish- 
ed. Merchants have purchased it in Boston, and 
had their casks marked, “cider”? Pedlers have 
carried it from town to town in their carts. Far- 
mers have taken it home in butter firkins. And 
various other expedients have been adopted to 
secure a supply.and avoid detection, But in oth- 
er towns in the same counties in which the refor- 
mation had made thorough work, in which all re- 
spectable people had adopted the principle of en- 
tire abstinence, there has been none offered for 
sale; and the intemperate have been obliged to 
reform from necessity or be at great trouble to 
obtain the means of intoxication. So that exist- 
ing facts fully prove that men will be found to 
make and sell the poison so long as respectable 
people will buy and drink. This attempt, then, 
to destroy the manufacture and traffic as the first 
step appears to me to begin at the wrong place, 


object in connexion with the other plan. I rejoice 
that so many, from motives of interest or con- 
science, have abandoned the despicable employ- 
ment of furnishing the means of mental and mor- 
al destruction. I hope every decent man, every 
one who regards the welfare of the community, 
will follow their example. But I do not believe 
the reformation can be accomplished so soon or 
so perfectly by direeting our attention mainly to 
the maker and vender of ardent spirit. 
[To be continued.] 


THE POOR. 


A few years since, the Rev. Mr R., a mission- 
ary in Rhode Island, in the ardor of his zeal to 
do good, gave out, one Sabbath, the following ap- 
pointments:—‘ On Thursday, I will meet the 
church. ‘On Wednesday, parents.” ‘On Fri- 
day, the children,’ and ‘on Sanday, the poor of the 
congregation.’ And what was the result? Why, 
sure enough, the church came, and the parents 
came, and the children came. But lo and be- 
hold! there was not a poor man or poor woman 
in all the town. 


THE FOOL’S REPROOF., 


There was once a certain nobleman (says Bish- 
op Hall) who kept a fool, to whom he one day 
gave a staff, with a charge to keep it till he should 
meet with one who was a greater foo] than him- 
self. Not many years after, the nobleman fell 
sick, even unto death. The fool came to see 
him: his sick lord said to him, “I must shortly 
leave you.” ‘And whither are you going,” said 
the fool. “Into another world,” replied his lord- 
ship. And when will you come again ? Within 
a month ?” No.” « Within a year?” « No.” 
“ When then?” “Never.” Never ?” said the 
fool; “and what provisions hast thou made for 
thy entertainment there whither thou goest 2” 
“ None at all.” “None?” said the fool, “none 
at all! Here, then, take my staff; for, with 
all my folly, Iam not guilty of any such folly as 
this.” 


MENTAL PHYSIC. 


Sorbiers, an eminent French physician, ob- 
serves :—*J look to tranquillity of mind and pa- 
tience, to contribute as much as anything what- 
ever to the curing of diseases. On this principle 
I account for the circumstance of animals not 
Jaboring under illness so long as human beings. 
Brutes do not think as we do, nor vex themselves 
about futurity, but endure their maladies without 
reflecting on them, and recover from them by the 
sole means of temperance.” 


{For the Boston Ohserver.} 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN THE SOUL 
OF MAN —A Letrer.—no. u. 


My prar Frienp,—I wrote to you last upom 
the fitness of the title “ Life of Christ in the soul 
of Man,” to a manual of practical religion. For 
practical religion does not consist of merely ex- 
ternal duties ; it implies just views and motives, 
the recognition of the true destiny of the soul, and 
the employment of all means of developement to 
be derived from within or without, by intellect; 
heart or imagination. But what I am going on 
to say hereafter will make more manifest the pro- 
priety of my terms than any a prioré disquisition. 

And now before I proceed another step I must 
define the word salvation; for it seems to me 
nothing has so much degraded the Christian 
world as the low and narrow meaning attached 
to this word. Jt surely means something infin- 
itely more than escape from hell-fire, whether that 
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expression is understood literally or figuratively ; 


for escape from destruction is merely a salvation 


to which the instinct of the physical nature calls 
us; and though this instinct should be attended 
to (for as much as it is worth,) yet [ feel within 
me something higher, which still more importun- 
d. My reason cries to 
be saved from doubt, perplexity, and contradiction, 
and my censcience would be saved from distress 


ately demands to be saved. 


and shame and self-torture. Nor is this all. It 
is not amerely negative salvation that I want. [| 
look upon Christ and a new light bursts upon me, 
and all that is within me cries out, save me, oh 
God, as Jesus was saved,—not merely from 
deterioration and degradation, —not merely to 
the uprightness in which man was created, and to 
which he may return after having lost it, but to 
perpetually enlarging views of truth and _ its 
source ;—not merely to self-respect and self- 
Satisfaction, but to self-gratulation and joy and self- 
forgetfulness ; save me in my whole nature, and 
not only for this world but for another ; not only 
for myself but for the great family to which J] 
belong, and especially for Him who created me; 
Saye me to progress without limit, and perfection 
without bound. 

I am quite confident that it was in this sense 
that Christ and his apostles used the word salva- 
tion, when they discoursed upon it. There is 
not a text which I can remember in which the 
words saved and perfected, salvation and perfection, 
are not convertible terms. And to narrow the 
meaning of the word, gives a gloomy and fero- 
cious aspect to much reasoning, especially of the 
Apostles — which rightly understood would pour 
upon the mind a flood of light, and raise the soul 
into the widest and freest fields of thought. This 


narrow meaning has indeed been the source of 


innumerable errors, besides starting doubts as to 
the wisdom of creating man, to save whom from 
mere destruction, requires such a vast apparatus 
as reason and conscience and Christ set in opera- 
tion! Still more it has taken from the heart the 


capacity to feel the goodness—even the justice of 


God—when it has been remembered that the 
smallest part of this apparatus only, has been in 
Operation on the mass of the race, from the crea- 
tion to the present time! But when the term 
salvation is applied to the whole nature of man, 
his capacities of progress being included, the pro- 
position of Paul “there is no name under heaven 


by which we can be saved, except the name of 


Christ” becomes rigidly and literally true, and 
this, without involving as a necessary consequence, 
the destruction of the millions who never heard 
his name ; and leaves room to believe that there 
is value in these manifestations of God’s will, in 
the moral nature, and in the intellect, which may 
exist and have existed where Christ is not known. 
Revelation in its broadest sense includes these 
manifestations, as well as the fuller manifestation 
of his will in Christ. It is thus threefold. I say 
threefold, for the Revelation of Christ seems to 
me to include all the truth which pervades the 
scriptures of the Old Testament, which though 
mingled with much that is transient in its utility 
and imperfect in its character, is plain and power- 
ful enough to have induced the simple-hearted 
among the Jews to try the experiment of attempt- 
ing communion with God in prayer,— which 
Jesus alone seems to have enjoyed without shadow 
or measure,—and which he calls on all his disci- 
ples to seek, with a promise of success to the per- 
severing. Itseems to me that I see great wisdom 
and point in this gradual manifestation of divine 
truth, according to the necessities and capacities 
of men, and the waiting for the fulness of time 
before the word was made flesh, or in other words, 
revelation took that form which leaves no princi- 
ple in the nature of man unaddressed and unen- 


lightened, inasmuch as tHe MAN himself consti- 
tuted the revelations Was it not necessary in 
order that this mode of revelation might be appre- 
ciated, that all the wants of human nature should 
be known, and that the circumstances of human 
life should have displayed their full power to 
darken and corrupt the intelligent will? and was 
it not in reference to this bringing up of time, that 
God had seemed to look on unconcerned, and 
behold his creature——sometimes endeavor to 
change the very material of human life by his 
transforming imagination, and waste himself in 
vain efforts after impossibilities ; and sometimes 
disregard it altogether, raising castles in the very 
air, which faded like the pageantry of dreams, 
leaving not a wreck behind, save the exhausted 
and’ disappointed builder? or, more often still, 
yield to the physical nature so bountifully bestow- 
ed and which should have been used as an instru- 
ment? So reckless is man by nature, that per- 
haps an accumulation of human experience was 
necessary in order to fix attention. For the sad- 
ness of experience does more than the most 
beautiful ideal archetypes to induce inquiry of 
and dependence upon reason and conscience, 
Men have not made mistakes and sunk through 
want of revelation at any time. Reason and con- 
science were always revealing within, the same 
truths which they reveal now in Jesus. But it 
was a necessary part of the counsels of mercy to 
suffer the dark mass of human experience to accu- 
mulate, and the world to become a chaos of the 
unperfected monuments of man’s misdirected, 
faltering, fantastic, restless, yet indolent activity, 
in order to stimulate and educate the man, in a 
sufficiently broad field, and amid prostrate idols 
to raise a temple to the God of his free choice. 
Hence the Old Testament, — the record of that 
experience, which, — beginning with the simplest 
form of the fall of man — continues a history of 
the more complicated ones, only varied now and 
then by the flashing out of the true and the beau- 
tiful, and the noble, that makes the general dark- 
ness visible, was a necessary preliminary to the 
new, when in the fulness of time, the faith of 
prophecy was answered by the rising up of a free 
agent—who completely vindicated the nature and 
its author from reproach. For, from the darkest 
and hardest materials of the chaos of human life, 
he formed a sun of righteousness, which rose to 
the noontide of the moral heaven, sending healing 
in its beams, from the east even unto the west, prom- 
ising to enlighten, in the revolutions of time, the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

But though the great light in the moral universe 
is created, the chaos of materials is not yet ex- 
hausted. Countless moral agents are ever rising 
up, (for creation is infinite,) to act on the rough 
material still left, and complete the moral world. 
It is true there is but one sun (and there is needed 
but one,)but there are other though humbler forms 
to be wrought out of similar materials, and the 
moral power that works them out, is of the same 
creative essence. ‘There need be but one Saviour 
of the whole world, but that character, though it 
comprehends the principles of all excellence, does 
not exhaust the forms — every oue of which is 
beautiful and creative of happiness. Every hu- 
man being has his sphere, in which he too may 
seek and save, though the spheres of each may 
differ from that of Jesus, as does the dew-drop 
that sparkles on the lawn and unlocks the springs 
of beauty in the soul that comes within its tiny 
sphere, from that of the sun in the heavens. 

But as by the laws of the plastic art,—in study- 
ing “the statue which enchants the world,” the 
artist awakens in himself the power of creating 
forms which bear no outward resemblance to the 
subject of his ardent study ;—— so by the inde- 
structible laws of the human mind, in contemplat- 
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ing Jesus in his work, the moral art which pro- 
duces the perfect christian life, springs in the 
soul, and sends forth streams whose course is 
marked by verdure, and flowers, and fruit, such as 
may ripen in that climate. We imitate him only 
as the artist imitates the masters of art, by going 
up to the same inspirations. And it does seem 
to me that thus and thus alone can we compre- 
hend the whole vast subject of moral action, and 
realize in our souls the vision and the faculty divine, 
if you will allow me to apply these words to a 
still higher subject than their author did. And 
with these views I find a deep and rational mean- 
ing in all that phraseology of the apostles about 
our being saved by the sufferings of Christ, and 
living the life of Christ, &e. to which I cling 
with my whole heart, though it has been so disa- 
greeably and even disgustingly associated with all 
that is weakest and darkest and most perverted, in 
the annals of superstition and fanaticism, that at 
times I have turned from it myself with aversion, 
scripture though it be. 

Yours most truly, 


E. 


SUMDAT SCHOOLS. 


[For the Boston Observer. ] 
STATE PRISON SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Mr Enrror,—As it may be interesting to many 
to know something of the Sabbath school at the 
State Prison, Charlestown, I beg leave, through 
your columns to say a few words concerning the 
aspect of things, the prospects of future success, 
&c., as gathered from the little personal expe- 
rience of an instructer in this most interesting 
institution. 

The general appearance of the conduct of the 
prisoners, the attendance of teachers, and the 
spirit which seems to actuate them, is highly fa- 
vorable. One would hardly imagine himself 
among a company of over an hundred individuals 
confined for cvert crimes .against society ; every- 
thing tends to impress with the idea of a peace- 
ful, orderly brotherhood of men, eager or willing 
to learn, glad to see their teachers, grateful for 
their instruction, apparently resolved to live bet- 
ter lives in future. This seems to be the gene- 
ral appearance of the school. Yet there are very 
many exceptions. One is tempted, perhaps, to 
look too much on the bright side of the picture. 
There are many who appear to imbibe no good 
influences: many doubtless, who attend the Sab- 
bath school, as a refuge from the unbroken si- 
lence and the hard restraints of the week, as a 
place of liberty where they can use their own 
voices and hear the voices of others, though it be 
in speaking of subjects for which they have little 
taste. Other motives still may actuate others, 
still these are in the school and the good seed 
may fall and spring up where it was least ex- 
pected. 

Of course the teacher meets with difficulties 
in his way. Ignorance, intellectual and moral— 
indifference, infidelity, sin, and these long in- 
grained by habit, he must often meet with. These 
itis no easy matter to grasp, or when once grasp- 
ed, to master. They slip away from us, and in 
order to succeed in our endeavors, we must have 
skill and practice, and contend vigorously and 
perseveringly. But the experience of each teach- 
er must vary with the character with which he 
meets. With indifference, infidelity, or gross de- 
pravity I think I have never had occasion to 
contend. It is involuntary ignorance that [ have 
chiefly met in the subject of instruction. This 
seems to have been the main source of the dark- 
ness that is in them. Their hearts are inclined 
towards goodness. They stand in much need of 
intellectual education, and also of a more spiritual 


ET. 


moral and religious education ;: and more particu- 
larly in.the latter and infinitely the most important 
case, the teacher of spiritual views of religion 
often meets with: a considerable difficulty. It is 
difficult enough under the most favorable circum- 
stances to contend with ignorance in any shape. 
But here the difficulty is increased by circum- 
stances.. Most of the prisoners who hold any, 
hold other doctrinal opinions from those which 
Unitarian Christians consider the pure truth. 
Consequently the Unitarian teacher must be very 
guarded in expressing himself. He must avoid 
touching controverted ground,.or at least present 
his views so skilfully—and thus partially —that 
they shall not excite opposing sentiments in the 
minds of his pupils. If.he chooses to shut up 
the other sources of iHumination, and stop to 
discuss points of contreversy with persons who 
are determined. not to be convinced, he will be 
apt to waste time and werds, and perhaps.a little 
of his patience in the debate... He must then ad- 
here to the practical, the essential in Christian 
truth. There is a common«ground on: which 
Christians of every denomination can stand 
without jostling one another. But we do not 
wish to separate the ingredients of* Christian 
truth. We hold that. Christianity is a. harmo- 
nious whole—a perfect, undetached system—and 


we wish when we present it to others to give it: 


its full weight. We wish in presenting a single 
doctrine of our faith, to shew it in all its relations 
—to omit no truth which We suppose will give it 
force. It is hard to disjoin what are called the 
doctrinal and practical. We feel as if we were 
doing injustice to our religion when we attempt 
to do so. But in instructing a class of convicts, 
ignorant as they are, only one hour in the week, 
what time or occasion is there for controversy, 
for abstract argument, or the rules of interpreta- 
tion? The food they want is of another kind. 
Labor like this must needs be unprofitable. The 
teacher then can follow no other method that I 
know of than to select those doctrines (by which 
I mean all great truths of Christianity) which 
seem the most important, and best adapted to the 
condition of the pupil, avoiding as much as pos- 
sible controverted points, however forcibly such 
points, as we explain them, might bear on the 
main point. [In order to do this considerable 
skill is sometimes requisite. This is my own 
experience ; that of others may be different. 


This restraint, however upon freedom in ex- 
pressing opinions, is comparatively a slight one. 
There are many doctrines of our religion, and 
these happpily the.most essential, on which we 
can sympathize : and adhering to these we go on, in 
this respect pretty smoothly. Still other difficul- 
ties remain. We find a want of spirituality in 
their religious views and modes of thinking, 
which seems almost inseparable from the former 
education and present condition of the convict. 
There is a freedom.of the soul—a generous, liv- 
ing expansion of the feelings which perhaps can 
only be the attendants of bodily liberty. There 
is an active buoyant communion of the spirit with 
its Maker which seems to spring and flourish 
only in the free air, amidst the living, inartificial 
forms of nature, and which grows feeble in the 
thousand little circumstances of restraint and in- 
convenience attending a place of confinement, 
one of whose objects seems.to be moral reforma- 
lion by trial. And there is a living warm feeling 
of love for man whose flame burns brightly when 
iw. the cheerful circle of society—which the mere 
feeling that we.are near to kindred souls, tends 
to keep alive, but which grows dim in the at- 
mosphere of a prison. _ Hence if we meet here 
with deadness of feeling in spiritual feelings—cut 
off as these unfortunate beings are from much 
nallectual education, and from the sensible 
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images whieh supply food for the spiritual—or if 
we see those habits of thought and feeling, ap- 
proaching misanthropy, we should not be much 
surprised or discouraged... These will not be 
discouragements to any one who reflects how 


powerfully external circumstances affect the 
whole intellectual and moral nature.. 
Cambridge. ©. P. C, 
[To be continued. | 
ENC ELLECSNCE. 


[For the Boston Observer.} 


PROVIDENCE AUXILIARY A. U. A. 


At the fourth semi-annual meeting of the Prov- 
idence Auxiliary Association, holden on Thurs- 
day evening, April 23d, A. D. 1835, in Westmin- 
ster Church, John Howland, Esq., President of 
the Association, in the Chair, the following Re- 
port, presented in behalf of the Board of Diree- 
tors, was:read and accepted. 


REPORT. 


Another annual revolution has brought togeth- 
er those of us who have survived the vicissitudes 
of life, and, by subtracting one more year from the 
term illotted for the exercise of our probationary 
privileges, has heightened the interest with which 
we ought to review the past, improve the present 
occasion, and, while looking towards the future, 
form strong resolves of futher improvement. In- 
voking the blessing of Heaven upon our under- 
taking, and upon all the laudable proceedings 
of our association, Jet us enter upon this task as 
becomes rational beings, who are duly impressed 
with the inseparable connexion that exists between 
the use we make of our religious opportunities in 
this life and our destiny in that which, we are gra- 
ciously assured, is to come. 

The double aspect which it is necessary this 
Report should assume, in order to adapt it both 
to the present occasion, as emanating from the 
Board of Directors of this Auxiliary Association, 
and also to a communication to the parent society 
of the information it has sought concerning our 
affairs, induces us to embrace in it some topics 
which may be interesting only in each of these 
views respectively. 

MEMBERS. 

When this association was organized, between 
three and four years ago, as successor to that 
which had previously been formed in one of the 
two religious societies, from among whose mem- 
bers it is now composed, it numbered 110 names. 
Two years ago there was an accession of 50 more, 
since which the number added has but little ex- 
ceeded that of those who have withdrawn, there 
being now 164 members. 


TRACTS AND MEETINGS. 

The tracts have, during the past year, been reg- 
ularly distributed amongst the members, and we 
believe have been very generally read by them, 
and with interest and profit. The Board have 
held meetings once a month, since the last anni- 
versary, for the transaction of the business of the 
association and considering the various subjects 
connected with it. These meetings have been 
generally well attended, and in the promotion of 
social intercourse, as well as the particular objects 
of the association, which we have deemed para- 
mount to all others, we trust have produced con- 
siderable good. It was, some months since, re- 
solved by the association, to try the experiment 
first of quarterly, and afterwards of monthly 
meetings of its members and others, for familiar 
(liscussion of religious subjects. ‘The amount or 
the annual subscription has been regularly remit- 
ted to the parent association to defray the expen- 
ses of the tracts which have been distributed 
amongst us. . The members of this auxiliary have 


always been sensible of a further duty we owe to 
the cause, by contributing towards the fund re- 
quired for the support of the General Secretary 
and the other uses of the parent society. A mod- 
erate sum was remitted for these objects some time 
ago, but since the commencement of the duties of 
the General Secretary, it has been deemed imper- 
ative upon us to furnish further aid. A voluntary 
subscription has accordingly recently been opened 
for this and other objects, and such progress made 
with it as to assure us of our ability to contribute 
one hundred and fifty dollars the present year,. 
and,as many of the subscriptions are for a term 
of years, or to be continued annually, without limit 
give us reason to believe we shall be able to re- 
mit a similar sum each year. This being equiva- 
lent to a contribution to the general fund of a prin- 
cipal sum of twentyfive hundred dollars, is deem- 
ed by the Board, and doubtless will be by the par- 
ent association, a performance of our duty, so far 
as respects this particular object. 


GENERAL SECRETARY, 


Since our last anniversary, the General Secre- 
tary of the Parent Association has entered upon 
the active and arduous duties of his office, and, 
by his zeal in visiting different parts of the coun- 
try, carrying aid and comfort to feeble Churches, 
and diffusing valuable light and information, cor- 
responding with other places which he was una- 
ble to visit, net only in our own, but in other 
countries, and also by aiding in the preparation of 
the tracts, has shown the wisdom which led to his 
selection for the office, as well as the great utility 
of the office itself. Thus a lively earnest is giv- 
en of far greater good which we trust is yet to 
result from the association, while its affairs shall 
be thus ably administered, and as the General 
Secretary more thoroughly explores the great field 
upon which he is to operate and becomes more 
intimately acquainted with the views, feelings, 
characters and wants of those with, and for whom 
he is laboring. The words of encouragement and 
consolation which he will be able to carry from 
place to place, the aid he willbe able to impart by 
his advice, resulting from the experience he is 
daily acquiring, cannot but have a salutary effect 
in spreading the pure and liberal doctrines we 
profess, and in disabusing the public mind, which 
still, in many parts of the country, labors under 
great prejudices with regard to our views. 

[To be continued 1 
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THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 28, 1835. 


ARE UNITARIANS NEVER PIOUS? 


To the Editor of the Boston Observer. 


The above question suggested itself during a short 
tour to the eastward, soon after the last Gubernatorial 
election in Maine. ‘There were several ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the voach, one of whom, from his appearance 
and tone of conversation, ] supposed to be a clergyman. 
Among other topics between the clergyman and a lady 
passenger, that of the merits of the two candidates for 
governor, were fully and amply discussed. The claims 
of one of them asa statesman and scholar were admitted 
on all sides, but the good lady, who probably had not 
been initiated into all the secrets of parity manceuvres, - 
attributed the success of the governor eicci, to the fact 
that he was a religious man. On being asked to what 
denornination of christians he belonged, she replied, 
“ Orthodox,” and added, “ he was formerly a Unitarian, 
but had since become pious and joived the church.” 

It has been my lot, Mr Editor, to be a casual observer 
of most of the forms of worship among the different 
sects of Christians in New England, without ever for- 
mally connecting myself with any, but | have thought 
that the Unitarians were generally as devotional as their 
opposing brethren, though it must be adi ited that they 
do not manifest the anguish, and centurions of counte- 
nance, or the boastful style of preaching of some others. 
I had also supposed, bitherto, that they were not desti- 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


Ws 


me a until the query which is at the head of these 
remurks, irresistibly forced itself upon my mind; and 
should you think it a suitable text whereon to preach a 
short sermon through the columns of your excellent 
paper, it is at your disposal. PIGORE 


We are glad of the above text, and will preach a ser- 
mon upon it. It shall be short. The question proposed 
by our friend almost answers itself to all candid and 
reflecting minds. Itis true, however, that many igno- 
rant men and weak women too often indulge in a 
style of remark, which supposes that their own minis- 
ter is the great model of christian piety, and the views 
of their own sect the only standard of Christian faith. 
Of course, all who do not speak in their language, and 
walk in their steps, are ignorant of true religion and 
treading the downward road. They and their friends are 
the peculiar friends of God, and those who do not agree 
with them must be his enemies. Unitarians, naturally 
come in for a large share of this narrow prejudice. 
They are the active reformers of the day, in matters 


relating to theological opinion. They differ from the. 


great mass of nominal Christians in their views on spec- 
ulative points of faith. It is hardly to be avvided then, 
that unenlightened and illiberal minds, who look upon 
their own farthing candles as the lights of the firmament, 
should attempt to put down men, who prefer to walk by 
another light, as destitute of piety. It is very natural 
that under the influence of such lamentable bigotry, the 
claims of Unitarians to the Christian character should 
be called in question. 

But what if they are? What hurtcanitdo? It is no 
new thing. It has been the same in every age. Guvod 
men, who struck out a new path, have always been 
condemned since the world stood, by those who loved 
the old one. ‘Ihe advocates of things as they are, have 
always been too ready to denounce the friends of things 
as they should be. It has been a common cry against 
the purest spirits, which ever tabernacled in the flesh, 
He has a devil and is mad; he is an enemy to God be- 
cause he follows not with us. So it was with our Sa- 
viour. The Pharisees doubted his piety. The priests 
doubted it; they tried to persuade the people that he 
was not of God. They attempted to spread the belief 
that he was so wicked as not to be fit to live. 

So it was with tlie apostles. They were deemed the 
opposers of religion. They were counted as the off- 
scouring of creation. Nota Pharisee in the land would 
allow their claim to the possession of vital piety. 

So it was with the early Reformers. Jolin Calvin was 
not regarded as a pious man by the Pope and his cardi- 
nals. Luthur and Melancthon were reproached as the 
authors of a pestilent heresy, and not an orthodox Cath- 
olic in Europe, could be persuaded that they were the 
friepds of religion. Soit always has been. So it al- 
ways will be. Those who are in advance of the multi- 
tude will afways be stigmatized by them. 


If Unitarians take their turn to suffer in this way, let 
them not think strange of it. It should not annoy, nor 
excite, nor irritate them. They should receive it with 
as much Christian composure as their Master did the 
reproaches of his foes. Let it be their prayer, Father 
forgive them, fur they know not what they do. And 
instead of returning railing for railing, let them convince 
their opponents by the resistless argumentof a holy life. 


A VOICE FROM THE WE5T—AGAIN, 


A friend, now on a tour in the Western States gives 
us a mostgloomy picture of the influence of Presbyteri- 
anism, in those communities where it has become ripe 
and gone to seed. Nothing can exceed the harsh and 
sour bigotry, which he describes as prevalent over large 
sections-of the country. 

It is so fearful and armed with such power, that even 
good men, who are inclined to- more liberal ideas, are 
almost afraid to express their opinions. Free inquiry, 
in any just sense ofthe term is unknown, Great efforts 
are used to keep up this state of things. 


“One reflection,” says our correspondent,‘ forces itself 
so powerfully upon me, that I cannot’ forbear expressing 
it. The illiberal party in religion despairing of the East 
are content to abandon a small slice of that part of the 
loaf for a great piece on the otherside. ‘Their forces are 
rallying from every quarter to the West.. Atevery point, 
their universities, seminaries, academies} in-titutes seize 
the whole rising community and by fair means or foul, 
enlist them heart and soul in favor ofa stern and wither- 
ed Presbyterianism. Over these collections of young men 
and women are placed men of dazzling talents, whose 
animal energies have given them a proud distinction in 
the career of fanaticism and priestly domination. 

“At this moment, the notorious C.G. Finny is going to 
fill precisely such a place at a village called Oberlin, N. 
Y. (what a profanation of the name) where five or six 
hundred men and women are soon to be collected and 
made into leaders of the van-guard of bigotry in the 
West. One hundred are already there, and the reputa- 
tion of asuccessful Revivalist is amply sufficient te crowd 
his gates with eager throngs. 

“These are the persons who are to educate the West. 
Do Unitarians understand this? Do they see clearly 
that unless some angel soon moves on these waters, the 
mighty ocean of mind will become stagnant—the west- 
ern country will be irretrievably lost to rational religion, 
and more, the religious creed of millions sealed under 
the despotism of a heart revolting system.” 

We repeat our correspondent’s question, do Unitarians 
understand this? Do they feel the value of their simple, 
sublime, soul-inspiring faith? Do they remember their 
obligation to thousands and thousands of their fellow- 
men, who are thirsting and panting for the water of life 
and find none? “Freely ye have received, freely give.” 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth anniversary of the A. U. A. was celebrated 
in Federal street Church on ‘Tuesday evening, Rev. Dr 
Bancroft the President in the chair. The meeting was 
opened with prayer, by Rev. Henry Colman of Deer- 
field, and the Report read by the General Secretary, 
Rev. Jason Whitman. 

This was an able document, comprising a great vari- 
ety of valuable information with regard to the operations 
of the Association auring the past year, and the present 
state of the Unitarian denomination in this country. 
It was stated that an extensive corresponde:'ce had 
been opened with Auxiliaries and individuals in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and that from this, important 
advantages had been gained. Some communications, 
though few, had also passed between this Association 
and the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, the 
effect of which had been to correct false statements, 
which were circulated with regard to the prospects of 
the Unitarian faith, both at home and abroad, Letters 
have been addressed, moreover, to leading members of 
different religious denominations, in order to ascertain 
the points of agreement and of diversity, and to produce 
a more kindly state of feeling. The General Secretary 
has gone forth, both asa minister of the Gospel, and the 
Agent of this Association. It has been his endeavor to 
promote a spirit of vital and practical religion, to 
strengthen the institutions of the Gospel, and to awak- 
en a deeper sense of personal obligation in its cause, 
as well as to explain and illustrate the distinctive prin- 
ciples of our fuith. He has visited several Auxiliaries, 
formed five new Auxiliaries, and restored three that 
had falien into a languishing condition. 

The Report touched upon the religious condition of 


the West, and introduced extracts from several letters | 


of great interest, with regard to that subject. The 
Tract Department was represented as being in a flour- 
ishing condition, and a new series commenced, the first 
number of which was now in the press. The Report 
concluded with a number of weighty and just sugges- 
tions, concerning the duty of Unitarians. in the present 
religious state ofour community, to cherish the great 


vital principles of our faith, and to proceed with fresh 


vigor, to promote their influence over the’ hearts and 
lives of all. 


The acceptance of the Report was moved by SrePHEN 
Farsanks, Esq. of this city, who said that he presumed 
it was unnecessary to discuss the point at that time, as 
the views which it presented must commend themselves 
to the minds of all present. I, said Mr F., ama Unita- 
rian; I rejoice in that name; I cling to that faith as 
the source of my dearest hopes. 1 bléss God that I have 
been permitted to know its character,—but'T have no 
wish to engage in a crusade with my fellow-Christiane 
of other modes of faith. We have to contend with more 
formidable enemies. Thete is infidelity—there is in- 
temperance, the two monstrous evils of the’present day , 
against which we shoulJ direct all our enetgies. Here 
is a great work to be performed. Here isa vast field 
laid open to our labors. And what advantages do we 
possess, for the discharge of this trast! What country 
on earth more highly favored: than our own? We have 
a pious and learned clergy, who do much for the cause 
of truth and God. But they cannot do all. They need 
the aid of our laymen. I wish that every man and 
every woman, rich or poor, in whatever situation or 
circumstances, would feel their solemn responsibility 
in this respect. 

Mr F. concluded his short, but appropriate address 
with a fervent appeal to his fellow-laymen, to carry out 
the principles maintained in the Report, to do everything 
in their power to aid the holy cause which it advocated. 

Rey. Gro. W. Hosmer of Northfield, said that he 
was glad to find himself in that assembly, [am glad, 
said he, to seeso many animated faces, to meet so many 
warm and sympathizing hearts. I could wish that every 
friend to our views of religion were here to-night, to 
participate in the pleasure which has been ‘given by the 
Secretary’s Report. That Report, sir, neéds no enco- 
mium from me. It speaks for itself: It is full of good 
sense -- of a good spirit — of just principles and inter- 
esting facts, and bears ample testimony to the diligence ’ 
and fidelity of the Secretary. 

I rejoice, said Mr [I1..in the services of that officer. 
[am grateful to those, by whose liberality the office 
was established. In behalf of the region in which I 
live, I would thank the Association for the goed which 
he has done among us. We have been unable to afford 
much aid in support of this office, but we cherish a great 
interest in its operations, and a warm desire’ for its 
success. 

Mr H. continued, that he*was unwilling to take up 
the time of the meeting, but there were one or two 
points, which he could not forbear to touch upon, for a 
Enthusiasts, said he, are apt to regard their 
own times as quite peculicr, but I cannot but think the 
times in which we live, are peculiar and need peculiar 
action, though by the confession [ may expose myself to 
the charge of enthusiasm. The condition’of our relig- 
ious community is peculiar, and so is our’ position, as 
Unitarians, among other denominations. There are 
many dark spots on the aspect of these times. On the 
one hand, scepticism, impatience of religious restraint, 
a spirit of reckless innovation, and on the other, exclu- 
sion, bigotry and narrow-mindedness. ‘All these ele- 
ments are alive —-all active —all in motion, and by. 
their discordant action, are thrown*into a State like 
that of the primeval chaos, No wonder, that under 
such circumstances; men should be discouraged. No 
wonder that black and portentous clouds should rest 
upon the horizon of our hopes. Many are almiost in» 
despair at this view of the’ times. The aged despond 
ingly exclaim, that the former days were better than 
these. 

But, said Mr'H. is this all? Is’ there’ nothing to 
encourage? I firmly believe that there is. There is 
astrong under current which is at-work for the best 
results. Fifty or sixty years ago, to be sure, old-towns 
were united in one society under one’ minister. They 
all went to the house of God in‘company. But was 


moment. 
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there not something to deplore in that state of things ? 
Was there not a 
It cannot be denied that 
The Revolution came and broke up this 


Were not the churches drowsy ? 
prevailing spiritual apathy ? 
there was. 
old form. Since then we have been changing. We 
are now in a transition state. Where it will terminate, 
God only knows. We are now called on to discuss 
great questions; not merely on minor points of faith, 
but the momentous question, is Christianity true ? 
Many deny it. Some make it a laughing stock and a 
We should then all unite, in support of our 
common religion. But alas, we are cut up into frag- 
ments. Our community is divided. We are in the 
same state as our country would have been in had the 
North and South divided on topics of local interest in 
our great struggle for Independence. We are called 
upon by our position to mediate between these ex- 
tremes. Liberty, Holiness, Love, these are our great 
principles. By these we must exerta healing influence 
and unite the conflicting portions of society. Let us 
then, gird ourselves with the whole armor of God, for 


scorn. 


this great work. Let us come to it with the spirit of 


Christ, and we shall behold the dawn of a bright and 


happy day. 

Rey. Cuartes Brooxs, of Hingham, observed, that 
if the Report had been as full as it was accurate, with 
regard to the state of Unitalianism in England, he 
should not have addressed the meeting. But he wished 
to say afew words with regard to those brethren who 
feel such strong sympathy for us, and with whom our 
sympathy should be increased. 


In Great Britain, said Mr B. there are about four 
hundred Unitarian Congregations, with churches as large 
as our own, well filled with worshippers of the highest 
character for Christian and moral worth and profound- 
ly attentive to the preaching which they heard. Of the 
ministers he could hardly say toomuch. We cansee their 
faces and their hearts in their writings. They pay 
great attention to Biblical learning and natural science, 
and many of them are well acquainted with the recent 
labors of foreign theologians. They do not, however, 
have that free intercourse with their people which is 
common here. With us a minister is a travelling gos- 
pel round his parish. They do not sustain this relation, 
but are more exclusively occupied with the public du- 
ties of their professions. 

In their religious opinions there is a greater accordance 
with the speculations of Dr Priestley, than is the case 
amongus. Thus their preaching is apt to have a more 
philosophical and polemic character. They deal more in 
logic, than in sentiment, more in light than heat. 

Their connection with the government has been the 
cause of great convulsions. They are not, indeed, the 
reckless levellers, the heartless radicals, that they are 
represented to be, but it is their object to reduce ecclesi- 
astical authority to its minimum and learning and justice 
to their maximum. And have they not cause -for this ? 
They are not allowed to pick up a crumb from the royal 
bounty. Nay more, they must pay for the support of a 
church, whose doctrines they do not believe, whose 
forms they do not approve. They cannot be married, but 
in a Trinitarian church, with a Trinitarian service. 
They cannot register the birth of a child, nay, they 
cannot be buried without paying a fee to the established 
church. Even the grave where the wicked cease froin 
troubling, gives them no refuge in this respect. Worse 
sull, they cannot receive the benefit of an education in 
either of those magnificent seats of learning, the uni- 
versities of Cambridge or Oxford. Not a science-lov- 
ing boy or man can slake his thirst at one of these con- 
secrated fountains, unless he goes through the chancel of 
a cathedral. Tyranny with a cautiously-adjusted pres- 
ence is made to bear on every interest of life. They 
stand there, like the Jews in re-building their wall, 
with the weapon of defence in the one hand and the im- 
plements of labor in the other. From the king to the 
vicar, all regard Unitarians as intruders. As an illus- 


lated at Trinity.” 


Unitarian writers of America. 
Thomas Campbell, after expressing his opinion of the 
literary merits of some of our distinguished men, I 


was told by him, that he had read and studied Dr 


Channing’s large volume, with the utmost attention and 


that he regarded him as the greatest moral writer now 


living. 

Mr B. concluded with some remarks on the interest 
which was cherished generally by the Unitarian commu- 
nity in the progress of liberal Christianity in this country. 

Rey. Mr Burton of Hingham, then addressed the 
meeting on the importance of Missionary efforts; Mr 
Eliot of St Louis, on the claims of the West; and Mr 
Lincoln of Fitchburg, on the duty of cultivating the 
spirit of the Gospel. The remarks of these latter gen- 
tlemen were brief, but of a highly interesting character. 
We have, however, so far exceeded our limits, that we 
must stop abruptly, and defer the further account which 
we have prepared until next week. 

We will only add, that a truly Christian spirit per- 
vaded the meeting. No one could have been there 
without feeling a deeper sense of his privileges and 
obligations, and resolying to devote himself, with fresh 
zeal and energy, to the cause of Christ and God. 


UNITARIAN PREACHING. 

The Boston Recorder after admitting some extracts from 
Unitarian works on controverted subjects, into his col- 
umns, speaks as if the sentiments which they express 
were something new. This is not the case. If he 
were better acquainted with the prevailing mode of in- 
struction among Unitarian ministers, he would find that 


they insist as strongly as others, on the importance of a 


new heart and a new life, on faith, repentance and con- 


version, It is their wish to present the vital truth of the 


Gospel to the consciences of men, without blunting their 


point by the technical language of contending sects. 
So far from being surprised at “ ten,’ 
instances, where their effect is seen, they are surprised 
and grieved that tens of thousands do not bear witness 
to their power. 


’ 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Bible So- 
ciety, was held on Monday, when the following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year. 

Rey. Joun Pierce, D. D., President; Rev. Henry 
Ware, D. D., Vice President; Rev. Francis Parx- 
man, D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Rev. Witi1am 
Jenxs, D. D., Recording Secretary ; Henry Epwarps, 
Esq. Treasurer; Wittiam T. Eustis, Assistant Treas- 
urer; Rey. Dr Parkman, Rev. G. W. Bracpen, and 
Cuartes Tappan, Esq. Executive Committee. 


EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The Annual Discourse before this Society was not 
delivered on Sunday evening last, on account of an 
error inthe notices. 'The meeting for business was held 
as usual on Tuesday in Berry street Vestry, and the 
following officers chosen : 

Hon. Prerer O. Tuacuer, President. 

Rev. Natuanigt Tuayer, Vice President. 

Rev. Cuanpier Ropzins, Secretary. 

Bengamin Guitp, Esq. Treasurer and Under Trustee. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE, PIETY AND CHARITY. 
This Society held its annual meeting for business, in 

Chauncy Place Vestry, on Tuesday afiernoon last. The 

following officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
Rey. Dr Bancrort, President; Rev. Jacos Fuivr, 

Vice President; Rev. F. W. P. Gremnwoop, Secretary ; 

Josern May, Esq. Treasurer. 


tration of this may be quoted the remark of Sir Robert 
Peel, in a speech in parliament, on the admission of dis- 
senters to the University. ‘“ How strange if a Jew should 
be admitted to Christ college or a Unitarian be matricu- 
Mr B. said he would mention only one 
instance of the interest which he heard expressed in the 
In a conversation with 


or any number of 


Among the doings of the Society it is gratifying to 
observe the appropriation of two hundred dollars, to 
the encouragement of Mr Noyes’ translation of the books 
of Job, Psalms, and the Prophets. A better appropria- 
tion could hardly have been made. 


CONVENTION OF MINISTERS. 


The meeting of this heterogeneous body is always 
marked with a most edifying punctuality. Before the 
clock strikes five, Court Square is filled with groups 
bending their steps to the Hall of the Supreme Judicial 
Court, where they file off according to their ‘elective 
affinities.’ The right, centre and extreme gauche have 
their representatives, and, as soon as the clock strikes, 
the whole mass is called to order by the Moderator of 
the day. In old times it was a pleasant occasion. Breth- 
ren met as brethren, to aid each other, by their coun- 
sels, and the families of the departed by their charity. 
All this is now changed. Since the reign of the Exclu- 
sionists, a meagre and profitless interchange of thoughts 
on some points of form and order takes place, and after 
listening to a sermon, flavorous of Genevan theology, 
a paltry contribution for widows and orphans closes 
the scene. Such is the Congregationalism of Massachu- 
setts, as represented in their high assembly by the col- 
lected wisdom of the State. Those who remember the 
good old days of our Fathers, the days of Eckley, and 
Eliot, and Lathrop, of West-Springfield, and Osgood, of 
Medford, may doubt whether much has been gained by 
the improvements of modern times. We ought to add 
that the insipid meetings of the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion may be deemed as Paradise, in comparison with the 
spirit that now prevails in the great gatherings of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

This is the old Society of the State with a new name. 
It holds to the essential principle of the Temperance 
Reform, namely, “total abstinence from ardent spirit, 
produced by the exercise of a KIND MORAL INFLUENCE.” 
It holds its annual meeting for business, tomorrow 
night at the Old Common Council Room, Court Square. 

The report will be offered by the Secretary, and it is 
hoped a full meeting of the friends of Temperance will 
be called together. The public Address is on Sunday 
evening, at the Old South church, by Rey. Mr Lathrop, 
pastor of the Brattle street church in this city. His 
well-known zeal and eloquence in this cause, will, we 
doubt not, ensure a large attendance. 


GENERAL SECRETARY A. U. A. 

We regret to learn that the Jaborious duties of this 
office haye so far affected the health of the present 
incumbent, Rev. Jason Whitman, as to induce him to 
tender his resignation to the Executive committee. 

Mr Whitman, we understand, has a prospect of re- 
suming his pastoral duties, over the Unitarian Society, 
lately formed at Portland, Maine. Rey. Charles Briggs 
of Lexington is elected to the office of General Secretary. 


NEW CHURCH IN SALEM. 

The corner stone of a new church in Salem, for the 
use of the Society, under the pastoral care of Rev. 
John Brazer, was laid on the 16th inst, with appropri- 
ate solemnities. The address of Mr Brazer on that 
occasion did not come to hand in season for insertion 
in our last paper, but will be found in another column. 


NEW SOCIETY IN BOSTON. 

A new religious Society has recently been formed 
here, of members from the Park street and Bowdoin 
street churches, with the intention of worshipping at 
present in the old Federal street Theatre. They take 
the place of Abner Kneeland and his disciples. A 
change, no doubt, favorable to the morals of the com- 
munity, and in the present mitigated form which Ortho- 
doxy holds in this city, one, which all must rejoice to 
witness. 


AND RELIGIOUS 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


We have received the second number of a new paper, 
with the above title, recently commenced at Salem, 
under the Editorial care of an association of gentlemen, 
It is devoted to the object of moral and religious reform, 
by the use of rational and persuasive measures. We 
presume it has been called forth by the instances of 
coarse and violent zealotry that have occurred of late, in 
that town. Itis high time, we think, that some check 
should be given to the influence of excited passions in 
the work of moral improvement. We hope the Light- 
house will do well the work which it has undertaken, 
and from the number we have seen, we are disposed to 
judge favorably of its character and influence. ‘ We 
shall endeavor,” it says, “ to introduce a different method 
of advocating important moral causes and religious prin- 
ciples from what has been usually adopted. In promot- 
ing the interests of liberal christianity, we shall not think 
of assailing other forms of belief, or other sects of 
christians, but shall, as far as circumstances may allow, 
confine ourselves to the circulation of correct views of 
our own sentiments. So also in reference to moral 
questions and causes. Our weapons will be those of 
persuasion, not force. And if this paper may be so 
conducted as to secure a more earnest, intelligent, cheer- 
ful, voluntary, and unanimous support ef the cause of 
temperance, on the part of the people at large, one of 
the principal purposes for which it was established will 
be answered.” 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


This is the title of anew paper, of which we have 
seen only one number, published at Union Mills, in the 
state of New York. It is under the direction of the 
General Book Association of the Christian connexion, 
and devoted to the diffusion of religion, morality, litera- 
ture, and general intelligence. It is edited by Rev. 
Joseph Badger, assisted by Rev. David Millard and 
Joshua V. Himes as corresponding Editors. If it re- 
ceives sufficient patronage, it will be regularly published 
after the first of June. The industry, spirit and Christ- 
ian feeling displayed by the Senior Editor, in his con- 
ducting of the Palladium, are a pledge that the cause to 
which this new paper is devoted will not suffer in his 
hands. Our brethren of the Christian connexion are 
doing much to promote a spirit of inquiry, of religious 
independence and simplicity, and of deep and fervent 
piety in many sections of our country. We cordially 
wish them success in this new undertaking, and hope 
that it will be blessed to the advancement of the glorious 
Gospel in its original purity and power. 


THE ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


Our paper goes to press in the midst of the interesting 
services of this week. The public meetings thus far, 
we believe have been attended with great satisfaction. 
An unusual number of Liberal Ministers have been pre- 
sent, and their deliberations marked with uncommon 
interest and life. We shall make a full report of other 
meetings next week. 


SUTMMAR Es 


Boston Society or Natrurat Histrory.—At the 
annual meeting of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, holden May 20th, at the Society’s Hall, in Tremont 
street, the following gentlemen were elected officers for 
the year ensuing ; 

Benjamin D. Greene, M. D., President; John Ware, 
M. D. and Rey. F. W. P. Greenwood, Vice Presidents ; 
D. Humphreys Storer, M. D, Recording Secretary ; 
Amos Binney, M. D., Corresponding Secretary ; Epes 
S. Dixwell, Esq. Treasurer; C, K. Dillaway, Esq. 
Librarian ; N. B. Shurtleff, M. D., Cabinet Keeper. 

Curators— Winslow Lewis, Jr. M. D., T. W. Harris, 
M. D., Martin Gay, M. D., George B. Emerson, Charles 
T. Jackson, M. D., J. B. S. Jackson, M.D., A. A. 
Gould, M. D., J. E. Teschemacher, 


Morat Puirosopuy.—lt is stated in the Providence 
Journal, that President Wayland, of Brown University, 
is about to publish a work, in one octavo volume, on 
Moral Philosophy, which will consist of the substance of 
a course of lectures, delivered to the students of that 
institution. 


Miss Martineau and her travelling companion, Miss 
Jeffery, arrived at Mobile on the 31st ult. 


Tar Last or tue Cocx’p Hats.—The venerable 
and Rey. Dr Emmons—the oldest divine, we believe, 
in the United States—is among the distinguished vis- 
itors of our city during this anniversary week. He is, 
we believe, upward, of ninety years of age, and appears 
remarkably well. He adheres to the ancient clerical 
usage of wearing the old fashioned three-cornered cock’d 
hat; and we like him the better for it. We regret that 
the clergy should ever have doffed this respectable de- 
scription of beaver.—JV. Y. Commercial. 


The National Gazette of Monday says:— Dr Chan- 
ning, of Boston, preached yesterday at the Unitarian 
Church, to a crowded congregation, a sermon which 
fully sustained his high repute as a christian moralist, 
and pulpit orator. He edified and contented all his 
auditors, among whom were many persons of different 
religious denominations and of distinguished intelli- 
gence. 


CHaARscTER AND ConpDiTION OF THE HoTTENTOTS. — 
The Hottentots are possessed of acute, but not very 
powerful or durable feelings. Their character is one 
of singular weakness, joined to the most lively percep- 
tions and observation of external things. ‘Their rea- 
soning powers are of a mean order. They have nota 
little cunning when their suspicions are excited ; but 
they are habitually honest, sincere and confiding, and 
will rather steal than cheat. They are quick in noting 
peculiarities of character or manner, but are incapable 
of forming a chain of deductions from their observations. 
They are peculiarly ignorant of relative value and 
numbers Out of a dozen Hottentots, [ have found 
only one or two able to count to the number of twenty ; 
and I remember one of them, who was by no means 
inferior in other respects, refusing to serve me for ten 
rix-dollars a month, telling me that he had always got 
five from the Dutch. After vainly attempting to shew 
him his mistake, | was at last obliged to take him on 
his own terms. The Hottentots are fickle in the ex- 
treme ; quitting on a sudden whim a place where they 
have been well fed and well treated for months for 
another where they know they will be much worse off. 
If youask them why they leave you, their usual answer 
is, ‘‘ Almaglig! mynheer, ik hed hier geweost voor een 
hailen jaar.’’—‘* Almighty ! sir, I have been here for a 
whole year!” If they have liked their situation, they 
will readily return to you again after they have had 
their ramble, and admit that they were great fools to 
change it, but that they were tired, and wanted to roam 
a little. The Hottentots are generous in the extreme 
to their friends and acquaintances, and can refuse them 
a share of nothing they possess This is one cause of 
their general poverty, and that so few of them acquire 
any considerable property of any kind. Oppression has 
drawn the bonds of union closer between them, as is 
always the case in such circumstances. Hottentots are 
like one large family, bound together by common inju- 
ries, common feelings, and common interest. This 
union constitutes their happiness, and of this comfort 
tyrunny cannot deprive them. heft is very uncom- 
mon among them, and they may safely be entrusted 
with anything but intoxicating liquors, which they are 
not able to resist. 


THE NEW CHURCH. 


The Corner Stone of the new stone church, commen- 
ced in this town, for the North Society, was laid, on 
Saturday, with appropriate religious services. The 
devotional exercises were performed by the Rev. Dr 
F int, in a most impressive and able manner. Previ- 
ously to the ceremony of laying the corner stone, the 
audience were addressed as follows by the Rev. Mr 
Brazer, pastor of the North Church.—Salem Observer. 


ADDRESS. 


We are called together, my Christian brethren and 
friends, on an occasion of deep and solemn interest. It 
is to lay the Corner Stone of a new edifice, which is to 
be consecrated to the purposes of public religious in- 
struction, and of social worship. 

We would commence the service by invoking the 
blessing of Almighty God upon it, without whose aid, 
all human labors are ineffectual, and all human efforts 
are vain. 

We lay this Corner Stone, as those who duly estimate 
and value the public institutions of Christianity ;-- who 
believe them to be appointed and improved of God, and 
essential to the maintenance of good government, pub- 
lic peace and social order;— and who regard them as 
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an inestimable means of instruction, improvement, and 
sanctification to the undying soul. 

We lay this Corner Stone, as the children, subjects, 
and worshippers of the one and only true God ; as the 
disciples of Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord and Saviour ; 
and as those who rely on the blessed influence of God’s 
Holy Spirit, in rendering effectual upon our hearts, all 
the means of religious improvement. 

We lay this Curner Stone, as the friends, assertors and 
defenders of the great and leading principles of protes- 
tant Christianity ; — namely, the sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures as the Rule of Life, and Charter of Immortal 
Hopes and of the invaluable and inalienable right of 
private judgment, 

We lay this Corner Stone, ina spirit of Christian 
Love towards all our Christian Brethren, of every sect 
and name. And while, in the language of the Saviour, 
we believe it tobe Life Eternal to know the “ only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent; ”’ and while 


| we prize our distinctive principles as Christians, above 


all earthly good; yet we cheerfully accord to all others 
the rights and privileges of thinking and acting which 
we claim in our own behalf. And our constant prayer 
for them, as for ourselves, is—that they, as well as we, 
may ever keep the mind open to further light, and fuller 
developments of Divine Truth. 

We lay this Corner Stone, in the earnest hope, that 
here may rise a temple, where we, and ourchildren, and 
children’s children, in along succession of generations, 
may meet to unite in holy services; where the whole 
‘“‘ truth, as it is in Jesus,”’ shall. be “spoken in love”’; 
and be received into ‘‘ honest and good hearts’ ; where 
the principles of free, but humble and sober inquiry shall 
ever be maintained ; where every secret and every pre- 
sumptuous sin shall be faithfully rebuked; where the at- 
tention of the thoughtless shal! be arrested, the wanderer 
recalled, the guilty reclaimed, and all shall be guarded 
and strengthened against the temptations of life ; where 
pious sentiments shall be excited, pure affections nur- 
tured, good resolutions forined, good purposes established, 
and good principles confirmed; where prayers and 
hymns of praise shall rise from devout, grateful and con- 
trite hearts, and ascend to the Father of our Spirits ; 
where the Saviour’s love, which was stronger than 
death, shall be gratefully commemorated, and all the 
sacred rites of his religion be duly honored and observed ; 
where all the consoling and sustaining influences of the 
Everlasting Gospel shall be fully realized, and tenderly 
felt; and where all persons, of every age and condition 
in a continually growing holiness, and ever increasing 
likeness to God, shall become through his grace, in 
Christ Jesus, prepared for that ‘Temple not made with 
hands”’ eternal in the heavens, 

We close this part of the service as we began. And 
devoutly and renewedly imploring tke favor of the Most 
High God upon this undertaking commend it reveren- 
tially and fervently, to His fostering and protecting care. 


Insrattation.—Rey. Mr Bates, late of New Ipswich, 
was installed Pastor of the Church and Society in Ashby, 
Mass., on the 13th inst. The services were as fol- 
lows :—Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr White, of 
Littleton; Reading of the Scriptures by Rev. Mr Robin- 
son, of Hubbardston; Sermon by Rey. Goodwin, of 
Concord; Prayer of Installation by Rev. Mr. Noyes, of 
Petersham ; Charge by Rev. Mr Wellington, of Tem- 
pleton; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. Mr Lincoln, 
of Fitchburg; Address to the people, by Rev. Mr Rob- 
inson, of Hubbardston; Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr 
Barry, of Lowell. 

Orpination.—Rey. Joseph Angier was ordained to 
the Pastoral charge of the First Congregational Society 
in New Bedford.on Wednesday. Introductory Prayer 
by Rev. Mr Morgridge, of New Bedford. Reading 
from the Scriptures by Rey. Mr Edes, of Nantucket. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr Dewey. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
Mr Hall, of Providence. Charge by Rev. Mr Green- 
wood, of Boston. Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. 
Mr Robbins, of Boston. Address to Society by Rev. Mr 
Stetson, of Medford. Concluding Prayerby Rev. Mr 
Farley, of Providence. 


CHESHIRE PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. 
The members composing this Association are notified 
that their next meeting will be held at the house of 
Rey. A. D. Jones, in Wilton, on Tuesday, June 16, at 
12 o'clock, M. J. K. Warre, Scribe. 


MARIE Ds 
In this city, by Rev. Mr Gannett, Mr Geo. W. Pier- 
son, of the firm of Pierson & Rowland, to Miss Sarah 
Ann Haggens. 


WISH; 
In this city, Mrs Elizabeth O. relict 
Oliver Prescott, of Newburyport, 72. 
In Roxbury, at the Norfolk House, Gerard Dayers, 
M. D. Surgeon U.S. Navy. 


of the late Dr 
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[For the Boston Observer. ] 
THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS. 


—‘then said they, we will, if.the day ‘be clear, show you 
the Delectable Mountains ; which, they said, would yet farther add 
to his comfort, because they were nearer the desired haven than 
the place where at present he was; so he consented ard staid. 
When the morning was up, they led him to the top of the house? 
and bid him look south ; so he did, and beheld, at a great distance, 
he saw a most pleasant mountainous country, beautified with woods, 
vineyards, fruits of all sorts, flowers also, with springs and foun- 
tain, very delectable to behold. Then he asked the name. of the 
country, they said, it was Immanuel’s Land ; and it is as common, 
gaid-they, as this hillis, to and for all the Pilgrims; and when 

thou comest there, from thence thou may’st see the Gate of the 
Gelestial City, as the shepherds that live there will make appear.” 
—Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The Pilgrim saw from far, 

The mountains gleaming through the clear blue air, 
The golden light of day’s new risen Star 
Crowning their summits fair. 


There spring and summer hung 
~Their drapery of bright and scented flowers — 
And clustering fruits ; there birds of Eden sung 
In amaranthine bowers. : 


O’er fields of asphodel 
The balmy winds went sweetly murmuring — 
The wild rose bloom’d amid its native dell — 
Where gush’d the limpid spring. 


The glory of the sun, 
The moon and the sofi-moving stars of night, 
Mild and unclouded, there alternate shone 

A. pure celestial light. 


There all was love and peace : 

No misery — no sorrow enter’d there, 

Nor thing unholy; there all strife did cease, 
And every worldly care. 


The Pilgrim saw. in spirit — 
He knew that happy land was nearer heaven ; 
His bosom swelled that heaven to inherit — 
He prayed, and strength was given. 


And on his way he went. 
ANo danger staid — no trials rais’d despair — 
-Yemptations turn’d him not from his intent — 
His God was with him there. 


‘Thus, Curistian, may I see, 
Though distant, the bright smile of peace within, 
The sunshine of the spirit, and like thee, 

Escape the toils of sin : 


Escape from all the mists, 
Which o’er my erring soul now dimly hover, 
And climb those hills where heaven’s pure radiance rests, 


And further light discover. Cc. P.c. 
COLELECLLONS, 
[Translated for the Daily Advertiser from the French of M. Lam- 
artine,1 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE, 


Lady Hester was apparently fifty years old, 
She has features which cannot be spoiled by age. 
Freshness, color, grace, vanish with youth, but 
when beauty is in the form itself, in the purity of 
its lines, in dignity, majesty, in the thought of a 
man’s or woman’s face, beauty may change at the 
different epochs of life, but it does not pass away. 
Such is that of Lady Stanhope— she wore on 
her head a white turban, on the forehead a band 
of purple woollen cloth, which fell on each side 
from the head to the shoulders, a long yellow 
cashmere shawl and immense Turkish robe of 
white silk with floating sleeves, enveloped her 
whole person in its simple and majestic folds, and 
through only one opening on the bosom, which 
was left by the first tunic, was made yisible, a 


second robe of embroidered Persian stuff, which 
reached the throat and was there fastened by a 
pearl ornament. Turkish boots of yellow mo- 
rocco, embroidered with silk, completed this bean- 
tiful oriental costume, which she wore with the 
freedom and grace of a person who had never 
from her youth worn any other. 

I was conducted through an arbor of jessa- 
mines and rose laurels to the gate of her gardens. 
A table was laid for M. Parseval and myself, we 
dined very quickly, and she only waited until we 
had risen from table, before she sent Leonardi to 
tell me she was waiting for me. I hastened, and 
found her smoking a long oriental pipe, — she 
ordered one to be brought to me. I was already 
accustomed to see the most beautiful and elegant 
women of the East smoke, and I therefore was 
not shocked at her gracious and careless attitude, 
nor at that odoriferous smoke which escaped in 
light columns from the lips of a beautiful woman, 
and interrupted the conyersation without chilling 
it. We conversed a long time in this manner and 
always on the favorite subject, on the only and 
mysterious theme of this extracrdinary woman, 
this modern magician, recalling exactly the famous 
magicians of antiquity—this Circe of the deserts. 

It appeared to me that the religious doctrines 
of Lady Hester were a confused, though skilful 


which she has condemned herself to live. Mys- 
terious as the Druzes, of whom she alone, in the 
world, perhaps, knows the mystical secret — re- 
signed as a mussulman, and a fatalist as he is, 
with the Jew expecting a Messiah, and with the 
Christian professing the adoration of Christ, and 
the practice of his charitable morality. Add to 
that the fantastic colors and the supernatural rey- 
eries of an imagination tinctured by the East, and 
heated by solitude and meditation, some revela- 
tions perhaps of Arabian astrologers, and you 
may form some idea of this sublime and fanciful 
compound, which it is more easy to call madness, 
than to analyse and understand. No, this woman 
is not insane. Madness, which inscribes itself in 
but too evident a manner in the eyes, is not writ- 
ten in her beautiful and direct look. Madness, 
which always betrays itself in conversation, which 
it is ever interrupting by sudden, disorderly and 
eccentric starts, is not to be detected in Lady 
Hester’s conversation, which, while it is elevated, 
mystical and cloudy, is always sustained, con- 
nected and powerful. 

If I were obliged to pronounce, I should say, 
that.it is a voluntary madness, which is studied, 
which knows itself, and which has its reasons for 
appearing madness, The powerful admiration 
which her genius has exercised and still continues 
to exercise over the Arab people, who surround 
the mountains, proves that this pretended madness 
is only an instrument. To the inhabitants of this 
country of prodigies, to these men of the rocks 
and deserts whose imagination is more dark and 
colored than the horizon of their own sands or 
seas — the word of Mahomet or of Lady Stan- 
hope is necessary. They want the communion 
with the stars, prophecies, miracles, the second 
sight of genius.. Lady Stanhope understood this; 
at first by the high reach of her truly superior 
understanding, and then perhaps like all beings 
endowed with powerful intellectual faculties, she 
has succeeded in seducing herself, and has made 
herself the first convert of the symbol she has 
created for others. This is the effect this woman 
produced onme. She cannot be judged or classed 
in a word, she is a statue of immense dimensions, 
I shall not be surprised if at some not distant day 
she realizes a part of the destiny which she prom- 
ises herself—an empire in Arabia, a throne in Jeru- 
salem. The least political commotion in the region 
which she inhabits might raise her even to that, 


mixture of the different religions in the midst of 


THE GRAND DUKE OF FLORENCE, 


T. S. Fay, in a late letter from Florence, gives 
a description of the washing of the feet of twelve 
beggars by the Grand Duke, a ceremony perform- 
ed by him on every Holy Thursday. After de- 
scribing his splendid retinue and entry, he says: 


“He was divested of his sword by one attend- 
ant noble—equipped in a lawn apron by another 
—a third turned down and drew off the stockings 
of each poor old vagrant; another presented a 
silver salver, on which stood an ewer also of sil- 
ver. The duke then taking a sponge, upoR 
which a chamberlain poured water, knelt, received 
the beggar’s foot in his hand, rubbed it with the 
sponge, wiped it, bent down his head and kissed 
it. Upon each of the twelve this ceremony was 
repeated, and all these petty circumstances in the 
progress of the entertainment, were devoured by 
the fashionable and awe-struck auditors at first 
with silent doubt, and afterwards with mute 
amazement. The baskets were then filled with 
the contents of the table, silver plate and all, a 
present, I believe, from their munificent domestic, 
and the menial duties of transferring them from 
the table to the baskets, were performed by the 
noble lords, in the capacity of waiting-men. The 
duke, the guards around him, the pages, the grand 
chamberlain, the household, the noblemen of the 


court, and a large crowd of gentlemen, then de- 
parted as they came.” 


GRANT THORBURN. 


The grand drawback to every kind of improve- 
ment is the common and degrading idea, that cer- 
tain things are beyond our reach ; whereas, every 
thing is attainable by the employment of means, 
and nothing, not even the knowledge of a com- 
mon laborer, without it. There are are many 
things which it is not desirable to wish for, and 
which are only desired by men of extraordinary 
minds; but let no man fancy that any thing is 
impossible for him. I speak from experience ; I 
commenced a seed-store with jifteen dollars ; find- 
ing it thrive, I resolved it should be the first. 
And now [ think it is, for while in Britain, last 
winter, I saw nothing to equal it. I say again, 
let no man think that any thing is impossible, for 
this is the bane of all improvement. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING, 


“ T never,’”’ says Pope, “could speak in public. 
And I don’t believe, if it was a set thing, I could 
give an account of any story to twelve friends to- 
gether, though I could tell it to any three of them 
with great pleasure. When I appeared for the 
Bishop of Rochester on his trial, though I had 
but ten words to say, and that on a plain point, 
(how that Bishop spent his time when J was 
with him at Bromley,) I made two or three blun- 
ders in it, notwithstanding the first row of lords, 
which was all I could see, were mostly of my ac- 
quaintance. 


Never censure any one for not doing quite as 
well as yourself, Take for your standard of du- 
ty, the most perfect man in all your acquaintance, 
and then see how far short you come of the requi- 
sitions of God’s holy word. Remember, that 
great humility always accompanies great growth 
in grace; and that you cannot be deeply pious if 
you are not deeply humble.—Zion’s Herald. 


Some person asked Charles James Fox the 
meaning of that passage in Psalms, “ He clotheth 
himself with cursing, as with a garment.” “J 
think,” said he, “ it is clear enough ; the man had 
a bad habit of swearing.” 
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DEVOTED TO LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, LITERATURE, AND INTELLIGENCE. 


‘LIBERTY, HOLINESS, LOVE.” 


NO. 93. 
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{f om the Charleston Observer.) 


‘FIFTEEN MINUTES BEFORE THE TIME,’ 


If there is any one principle to which the for- 
mation of my character has been chiefly indebted, 
it is to this motto of a distinguished naval com- 
mander. Nobody ever waited for Lord Nelson. 
He made it an invariable rule to be present at ev- 
ery appointment, and to be ready for every en- 
terprise at least fifteen minutes before the time, 
and to wait rather impatiently the arrival of the 
moment allotted for action. When the hour had 
fully come, and the delay of others rendered it 
inexpedient to proceed, he looked upon his own 
obligation as cancelled, withdrew immediately 
from the place of rendezvous, and no inducement 
could ever prevail upon him to return. 


The lesson inculcated by this motto, is to be in 
time for every duty. It should be the standard 
principle of every man who has any regard to 
himself, or any regard to those with whom he 
acts, to be truly punctual to all his engagements. 
To himself it is a rule of incalculable importance, 
and applies to every occupation and every pur- 
suit. The ancients represented time under the 
similitude of an old man, with a single lock upon 
his forehead, gravely but steadily approaching an 
assembled multitude — and whoever seized this 
lock, and held him by it, was borne onward with 
the most assured pledge that could be given, of 
future success. But if any suffered him to pass 
them, he spread the wings, which till then were 
concealed behind him, and flew away with a 
rapidity which rendered pursuit utterly vain. 
Hence the homely adage, “Take time by the 
forelock.” Better be fifteen minutes too early 
than one too late. ‘Too late! Alas, what a 
crowd of sensations cluster around that ill-omened 
phrase! The disappointments how numerous! 
The disasters how sad! The consequences, O 
who can trace them, as they reach through all fu- 
ture time and embosom themselves in the abyss 
of eternity! 

The importance to one’s self of being before 
the time, may, perhaps, be more clearly illustrated 
by an example, I have in my eye a young man 
who was my classmate in college. There was 
nothing in the structure of his mind or in its de- 
velopement peculiarly striking. It seemed to me 
a mind cast in the ordinary mould, with no stamp 
upon it of either genius or brilliancy. But J 
marked the regularity with which he attended 
upon all the duties of the institution. He was 
ever before the time in the chapel, the recitation 
room, the society’s hall, or wherever else there 
was a just claim upon his presence and atten- 
tion. Nor did le ever offer as an excuse that he 
was unprepared for any exercise to which he was 
properly called. He took time by the forelock, 
and had his lessons all thoroughly digested long 
before the hour of recitation arrived. His essays 
were all written a week in advance of the time 
when he was expected to read them, and, as leisure 
offered, he wou!d frequently remodel] and rewrite 
them. He left nothing to be done at the eleventh 


hour; but carried out the principle of punctuality 
into every thing that concerned him. The result 
was, he left many of his class lagging behind, 
while he pressed onward with increasing energy, 
and making every day a sensible increase to his 
stock of knowledge. He was at last graduated 
with a distinction which he had not hoped to 
attain ; and, without entering into the minute par- 
ticulars of his after life, suflice it to say that he 
became a minister of the everlasting Gospel, 
where he carried out this same principle in his 
preparations for the sanctuary, in his family, in his 
‘parochial visitations, and in the meetings of 
ecclesiastical councils. Whoever else was be- 
hind the time, with him there was but one unde- 
viating rule. He was never tardy—never un- 
prepared ; and by this means he acquired that 
vigor of thought, that energy of style, and pathos 
of utterance essentially requisite to distinguished 
usefulness, as a herald of the cross. ‘There was 
nothing tame, or imbecile, or common-place in 
any of his efforts. 'To himself, then, his habit of 
punctuality was amazingly useful. And not less 


so to others than to himself. This example has | 


had a powerful influence in procuring a similar 
habit among all those who were within its range. 
Nor has he failed to impress the duty by those 
arguments which every ingenious mind will admit 
to be unanswerable. What right have I to cause 
a number of men whom I have engaged to meet 
ata particular hour, not only to waste their time, 
but to become impatient and fretful by my delay ? 
Trob them of that which I can never restore — 
the precious hours thus worse than wasted — I set 
a pernicious example —I betray an important 
trust —I tantalize with the sensibility of those 
whom [ am bound to respect, and cut off a por- 
tion of their usefulness. In an individual case, 
the loss which I have occasioned may be small, 
but in the aggregate, the amount exceeds belicf. 


Let me select another instance of a different 
character, to illustrate the principle. Our fa- 
neral solemnities, it is too well known, are seasons 
of great and tantalizing delay. When the ap- 
pointed hour arrives, the undertaker is not there, 
or the hearse is not there, or the minister is not 
there, or some of the pall-bearers, or mourners, 
or attendants, or friends, are absent — there is 
nothing in readiness for the solemnity. And not 
unfrequently, a single individual keeps hundreds 
in waiting, not merely minutes, but hours after the 
allotted period for commencing the solemnities. 
And who does not know that such delays are cal- 
culated, more than anything else, to unfit the 
mind for receiving any favorable impression from 
the spectacle of mortality whose obsequies are cele- 
brated ?—How many have wished themselves 
away before they began? And how many. have 
fled from the scene as soon as they could decently 
do it, in anger that they were thus duped of the 
time that should have been devoted to other 
duties. It is on this account that the generality 
of funerals utterly fail of producing any good ef- 
fect.—Let punctuality be observed by those who 
have the management of these solemnities, and 
they will prove, what they are intended to be, 
salutary lessons tothe living. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 4, 1835. 


;must be fed with milk, and not with meat.” 


MILK AND NOT MEAT. 

An eminent doctor of divinity in the Associa- 
to which I belenged in Connecticut observed: “1 
sometimes preach to my people on certain sub- 
jects, and satisfy them perfectly. I return to my 
house and walk in my chamber, and am not sat- 
isfied myself’ Would he have done so if he had 
“preached nothing which exceeded his private 
belief 2” if he had “ preached what approved itself 
clearly to his own mind as true; and nothing 
else 2” if he had “inculcated nothing about which 
he had doubts, because he was expected to incul- 
cate it ?” 


Conversing with a minister, at his tea-table, on 
the subject of the “ Sacred Three ;” he finally said 
to me, “ you are right: and I mean no more than 
you do.” How then can you use such language in 
your public prayers and sermons 2 He answered, 
“Jt will not do to rip off the prejudices of the 
people at once, and shock their belief. They 
I 
cannot help thinking the people have been fed 
with the milk of human tradition long enough. 


The age requires more substantial food. At any 
rate, we ought to be morally honest, I do not 


believe I ought to attempt, by my lie, to glorify 
God and establish truth among my fellow men. 
If we would be Christian ministers, we must 
preach truth, not theological paradoxes. If we 
would be Christians, we must not be idolaters. 
We must supremely worship; and teach others 
supremely to worship the only One Supreme 
Person ; the only One God. Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” And we honor his 
Son as the Saviour of sinners and as an exalted 
Mediator, having all power in Heaven and Earth. 
—Christian Herald. ‘ 


[For the Boston Observer. | 


WRITINGS OF REV. DR N. WORCESTER. 


In the means of mental improvement, the pres- 
ent may seem to be incomparably more favored 
than any former age. Publications of almost ey- 
ery kind are greatly multiplied ; and the juvenile 
books and _ periodical productions now issuing 
from the press, are probably ten times the number 
of those published in similar periods a half cen- 
tury ago. This increase of writing and typogra- 
phy contributes undoubtedly to the amount of 
reading in the cominunity, and is attended with 
some beneficial effects. Many youth and chil- 
dren, as well as many persons in mature life, 
now seek and find entertainment in books, who, 
in the situation of their fathers, would have spent 
the same hours in some kind of games or sports, 
or dozed them away in a kind of mental torpor. 
Many scientific subjects have been essentially im- 
proved within a few years; and some of those 
which are peculiarly interesting, have been pre- 
sented in a degree of light unknown to our 
fathers. 

These substantial improvements in recent books 
must have an effect on those, who have any dis- 
position to employ their mental powers, or any 
relish for mental gratifications, It is farther to be 
observed that novelty is in itself attractive. Old 
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thoughts, presented in a new. dress, will, secure 
readers who would otherwise pay them no atten- 
tion. Hence a new book, and especially if it 
bear a popular name, will engage a thousand 
eyes, where an old one of equal value would be 
wholly unnoticed. 

This advantage however, is often overrated. 
Novelty in composition or thought is not the only 
characteristic of a good book, though it is the 
chief merit of nine out of ten, perhaps, of those 
which now invite the public eye. Hence if we 
read without discrimination everything new that 
comes in our way, we shall be far from spending 
our time in the most profitable manner; and if 
we depend on the recommendation of those, who 
may be thought wiser than ourselves, we shall 
not be sure of a good selection. Reviewers are 
sometimes under the influence of party feeling or 
personal interest, which renders them incompe- 
tent guides in matters of such importance. We 
may add, that the valuable publications of the 
day may employ so much of our time and atten- 
tion, as to involve the neglect of still better books, 
which haye the misfortune of being some five, 
ten, or twenty years old. When a first rate pub- 
lication is read, commended and then thrown 
aside to be read no more, we have no great 
reason to boast of public taste, or the “ forward 
march of mind.” No, on a serious or substantial 
subject, a book, that is worth reading once, de- 
serves a second, if not a third and fourth perusal. 
Till something better on the same subject is pro- 
duced, it should be like the bread on which we 
live, which is never out of fashion, never out of 
use, 

Among the authors, who are entitied to a per- 
petual regard, none perhaps, who have written 
without the aid of inspiration, have higher claims, 
than Dr Noah Worcester. Of him we may say 
what cari be said of few, he has written much and 
well. 


One of his first publications was “Bible 
News ;” a work, which, if not correct in all the 
minor parts is founded on a basis, which as we 
believe’ can never be shaken. The general train 
of argument is at once so intelligible, so inof- 
fensive, and so cogent, that no candid person of 
Opposite views, we believe, could read it without 
an abatement of his former confidence, if not a 
lasting conversion to the Unitarian faith. It was 
this book, which produced the remarkable change 
in the logical mind of the late Rev. W. Bailey. 
He had been preaching with no little assurance 
on the Trinity or some kindred doctrine when 
he received from the hand of the late Dr Apple- 
ton, President of Bowdoin College, who attended 
on his preaching, the “ Bible News.” Mr Bailey 
read it, and such was the effect on his mind, that 
he never more preached the doctrine of which he 
was before a zealous defender. Many of the 
readers of the Observer might probably relate 
other instances of a similar effect produced by the 
same book. 

Dr Worcester was Editor of the first series of 
the Christian Disciple, amounting to seven vol- 
umes; a work, which, if uot so profoundly criti- 
ca!, or so diversified in the matter it contained as 
the subsequent volumes of the Disciple and the 
Examiner, was perhaps equally successful in the 
inculcation of practical virtue and religion. 

In 1815, Dr W. commenced a series of publi- 
cations, under the title of The Friend of Peace, 
which he continued till they made four or five solid 
octavo volumes. In these numbers, the physical 
and moral evils of war were presented in so 
many different views and the arguments for this 
mode of deciding international disputes were met 
and exposed in so many different ways, that there 


, 


seemed to be nothing left for others to say ; noth- 
ing to do, but to repeat what had before been 


said and done, in a manner, which could hardly 
be improved. There can be no doubt, that the 
numbers of ‘The Friend of, Peace have had a 
powerful effect on thousands of those, who wish 
to promote the virtue and happiness of mankind ; 
nor that this effect would have been far greater, 
had the publications been as extensively read, as 
they ought to have been, both in this and other 
countries. 


About twenty years since, our author published 
a small catechism, entitled, [ think, The Peace 
Catechism, the principal object of which, was to 
inculcate, among the earliest lessons given to a 
child, the great duties of peace and good will 
toward men. It is hardly necessary to say this 
was among the best productions of the kind, and 
it is to be regretted that it is now out of print. 


The work of Dr Worcester on the Atonement, 
published seven or eight years ago, added some- 
thing to the jnst reputation of the author. [t is 
probably the best treatise on the subject to be 
found in the language. It is admirably calcu- 
lated to relieve the apprehensions of those who 
tremble for the safety of this supposed “ Ark of 
God,” and to allay the bitterness of those invec- 
tives, which have been too frequently vented against 
such as do not assent to the Calvinistic interpre- 
tation of the doctrine. In one remarkable in- 
stance, that has come to my knowledge, such 
has been the effect, and probably the instances 
are many compared with the number of those 
zealots, who are patient to give the book a candid 
perusal, 


The treatise of Dr W. on the origin of human 
depravity, published in 1833, is characterized by 
all the good qualities which our acquaintance 
with the author would have led us toexpect. It is 
pre-eminently entitled to the rank of a standard 
work on that subject. Though the fruit of old 
age, it has the vivacity of youth. It contains a 
comprehetisive view of the subject, and presents 
a great variety of arguments, well digested and 
well adapted to the present state of the contro- 
versy. Hence we may be sure that, to produce 
the happiest results nothing is wanting, but an 
attentive perusal from those, who have not already 
adopted the same views. 


The principal works of Dr Worcester have 
been respectfully noticed in our periodicals, near 
the time of their first appearance, but their merit 
is not transient. They are entitled to more than 
ope or two recommendations of this kind. If 
possible, they should be kept before the public eye 
The style of the author. is simple, perspicuous, 
and neat. 


He makes no parade or ornament. He is 
not distinguished for that force of diction which 
excites admiration. His arguments, however, are 
generally if not always pertinent ; and they are 
expressed in a manner, which if it does not over- 
whelm like thunder, often penetrates like a silent 
electricity, and produces effects equally durable 
and beneficial. 


In most of his works, there are some repe- 
titions of the same arguments, but with dif- 
ferent applications, which render them useful, 
if not necessary, to meet the various modifications 
of the public mind in different circumstances, and 
under the influences of different books and social, 


relations. After all, the most distinguishing excel- 
lence of Dr Worcester’s publications consists in 
the meek and devout spirit they breathe. They 
are all calculated to make the readers more prac- 
tical Christians. In all the twelve or fifteen vol- 
umes, mentioned above, it is believed not a word 
of bitterness or severity is uttered against any 
opposer. On the contrary the author has exem- 
plified in the happiest manner that precept of 
our religion, “Speak the truth in love.” S. W. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


The shepherd loves his flock ; with care he guides 
‘Them to the pleasant pasture grounds and brooks, 
That murmur music soft, and kiss the roots 

Of elm and scented birch. And ever and 

Anon with pastoral pipe he breathes a strain, 
That flocks and streams and woods delight to hear. 
O Christ! thou art our Shepherd, and we hear, 
Entranced with deepest ravishment, thy voice, 
Sweeter than sonnd of earthly shepherd’s lute, 
For thy own lips have said, “ I know my sheep.” 
Yes, thou dost know them; not a lamb shall stray 
Entangled in the depths of woods remote, 

But thou wilt mark its wanderings, and restore 

It safe to thy own chosen, cherished fold. 


{For the Boston Observer.] 

HOW SHALL WE INDUCE MEN TO ABAN- 
DON THE USE OF ARDENT SPIRITS ? 
(From Rev. Bernard Whitman’s Address.) 

How shall we induce every respectable man to 
abandon the .use of ardent spirit as a drink? Shall 
we confine our trade to those who neither sell nor 
use the article? No. Let every man regulate his 
own business. Shall we carry this question to the 
ballot box, and vote for those and those only who 
conform to our constitution? No. Let every man 
promote the election of those he considers best 
fitted for the respective offices. Shall we bring 
this matter before our churches, and exclude from 
the table of communion all who will not sign the 
pledge of entire abstinence? No, Itis the Lord’s 
table, and we have no right to legislate for his 
kingdom. Shall we condemn and denounce all 
who have not adopted our principles? No, For 
in so doing we pronounce a sentence of condem- 
nation on our pious fathers of every christian de- 
nomination. We condemn ourselyes; for it is 
not many years since any of us entertained our 
present views on this subject. No. I solemnly 
protest against the adoption of any such anti-so- 
cial, anti-republican, anti-christian, anti-consistent 
measures. I know they have been attempted in 
several places; and in every instance which has 
come to my knowledge, they have produced a 
reaction; they have greatly injured the cause they 
were innocently intending to aid; they have most 
essentially retarded the progress of the reforma- 
tion. You may rest assured that wherever these 
means are introduced hereafter, they will be at- 
tended with the same disastrous consequences. 
I beseech all therefore who have this cause at 
heart to abstain entirely and forever from any 
such injudicious measures, 

The question returns. How shall we induce 
every moderate drinker to adopt the principie of 
entire abstinence? Our own experience can fur- 
ish an answer. How long since many of us be- 
longed to this class? How have we been convert- 
ed? By giving our attention to the subject; by read- 
ing temperance publications ; by investigating the 
facts presented ; by obtaining information on this 
topic; by our own observation and experience. 
And will not the same causes produce in others 
similar results? Certainly. No man of candor 
can go through the same process without being 
convinced. I am morally certain that as soon as 
respectable people examine the evidences on this 
question, they will join our ranks. If then there 
is one moderate drinker present, permit me to 
give you an abstract of the testimony which has 
changed our views and practices in relation to 
ardent spirit. ; 

I. My first position is this. .4rdent spirit is 
not necessary as a drink to any person in health, I 
care not what may be your constitution; I care 
not what may be your employment; J care not 
what may be your exposures; I repeat the as- 
sertion; ardent spirit is. altogether unnecessary 
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while you are in corafortable health. And now J 
will prove the truth of this declaration to your en- 
tire satisfaction. 

Ist. In the first place, I present before you one 
hundred thousand witnesses. They are full 
grown men. They are from every part of the 
country. They are engaged in every profession 
and occupation; there are day laborers, farmers, 
mechanics of every description, seamen who visit 
every clime; ministers, lawyers and physicians, 
They belong to every party in politics ; some are 
antimasons, some are national republicans, some 
administration men, and some are leaders in the 
new schools now organizing. They are connect- 
ed with every religious denomination; some are 
universalists, some are methodists, some are bap- 
tists, some are catholics, some are unitarians, some 
are presbyterians, some are congregationalists, 
some are deists, some are nothingarians, and some 
are christians. Al] this number have used ardent 
spirits moderately for several years, some of them 
for a long life. 
use altogether. They have practised onthe prin- 
ciple of entire abstinence for months and even 
years. Now this multitude of unexceptionable 
witnesses affirm unanimously that ardent spirit is 
not necessary to persons in health. They have 
tried both sides of the question, They speak from 
experience. They declare what they know, and not 
what they imagine, They are therefore well qualifi- 
ed to testify in this case. They can have no motive 
to deceive, They havehad no opportunity to com- 
bine together to practise a fraud. If then this 
testimony does not prove my position nothing on 
earth canbe proved, Ifthis be not moral demon- 
stration, there is none inthe world. Are you not 
convinced that ardent spirit is altogether unne- 
cessary for persons in health ? 

2. Perhaps you will tell me, that there are 
other witnesses, who will give a different opinion. 
You affirm, that there are among us’ many men as 
old, as wise, as pious, as unsuspected as those I 
haye presented, who are ready to testify that a lit- 
tle ardent spirit does them good, Now I admit 
that you can find men of this discription. How 
then shall we reconcile this conflicting testimony ? 
I will show you, When a poor man has drank 
too much, he believes himself to be wealthy. 
When an ignorant man has indulged tc excess, he 
believes himself very well informed. When a 
modest man has drank freely, he becomes impu- 
dent and forth-putting. This you have all doubt- 
less witnessed, Now how does all this happen ? 
Is the poor man any richer, or the ignorant man 
any better instructed, simply because they have this 
firm belief 2? No. The liquor has turned their 
heads; it has befooled them; it has made them 
believe a falsehood: now the case is precisely the 
same with the man who takes but a moderate 
quantity ; it turns his head a little; it befools him 
a little; it makes him believe a little falsehood. 
Here is a laborer; he has become fatigued; he 
takes a glass and feels invigorated; he actually 
exerts himself more than before his draught: has 
this stimulant increased his strength, relieved him 
of his weariness, and given him more bodily pow- 
er? No. It has made him believe a lie; it has 
caused him to think his body is recruited; it 
makes the mind take the place ofa task master 
and goad on the animal body when it ought to be 
rested, When the effect has gone from the brain, 
when the man comes to himself, he feels very 
much exhausted. Is it because the strength im- 
parted by the spirit has departed? No. It is be- 
cause the body has been unjustly abused, over 
worked by the befooled tyrant at the helm. This 
is the explanation given by our best physicians, 
They understand this subject better than either 
you orI can. And their theory is proved true by 
all experience. Yes; your witnesses have tried 
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They have since abandoned its |- 


but one side of the experiment. They have no | permitted to hope that the dry and uninteresting 


right to say ardent spirit is necessary until they 
have tried the other. When this is done, they 
will unite with my witnesses. This I know; for 
no instance can be produced in which a person 
who had abstained for any preper period ever gave 
testimony in favor of the moderate use of this 
poison. If then you will practise entire absti- 
nence six months, we are sure that you will join 
ourcompany; weare confident you will pronounce 
ardent spirit altogether unnecessary to persons in 
health. We are as certain of this as we are that 
the sun will rise tomorrow. Until your witnesses 
have given the experiment a fair trial their testi- 
mony can not be received; for they are not qua - 
ified like mine to speak from experience. 


SUNDAT SCHOOLS. 


{For the Boston Observer. ] 
No. VI. — THE CHILD’S RELIGIOUS NA- 
TURE. 

Though in the topics already treated, I have 
not designed to present a continuous dissertation 
on the general subject of Sunday school instruc- 
tion, I have yet hoped there might appear a nat- 
uralness of arrangement and progress of thought, 
which would bind together the whole series of 
articles, and display it as forming, with what might 
follow, a proper and consistent whole. My gen- 
eral plan has been to proceed from what immedi- 
ately affects the teacher, to the condition and 
wants of the child. Accordingly, I have consid- 
ered the teacher both in his individual and social 
capacity, and have already commenced the second 
division of my subject, with the treatment of a 
point which, on account of its interest and per- 
plexity, seems to lie at the threshold of this 
division. This point, however, of simplicity of 
instruction, though considered in its various rela- 
tions, it is exceedingly important, is not the central 
point of the subject. The great inquiry to be 
made has reference to the child’s religious nature. 

It would seem to be of primary consequence to 
the teacher to have as accurate an understanding 
as possible of those elements in the child’s mind 
upon which he is to work, and to be fully informed 
in those modes of working upon them which will 
insure his best success. This subject, on which 
1 can only furnish such hints as very narrow ob- 
servation has suggested, seems to me so important, 
that I am impelled to ask, whether there is not to 
be found among us some one whose benevolence, 
ability and experienced wisdom would enable‘him 
to present to his younger brethren and sisters in 
this great work of religious education, a book, in 
which we might find, developed with philosophical 
method and clear illustration, the elements of that 
religious constitution on which we are endeavor- 
ing to act, with a statement of those practieal rules 
which this severe investigation would establish ? 
After all that has been written and said, is not 
such a book a very serious desideratum ? 

I shall conclude the series of articles which I 
have commenced, with some very brief and im- 
perfect statements, in successive communications, 
whose object will be to bring to view the most 
important of the elements of which I speak, and 
to suggest some of these practical rules. Of 
course I have neither space nor power to do nore 
than merely present the claims of the subject. I 
feel a want, which [ doubt not many teachers 
feel, and perhaps I can do something by simply 
giving to this existing want a language and ex- 
pression. I shall rejoice if any one shall regard 
it as a want sufficiently serious to demand full 
satisfaction and supply. In the present article I 
can only say a few words to show how important 
it is the teacher should have a thorough know- 
ledge of the child’s religious nature. May I be 


aspect of such a discussion as this, will not par- 
alyze any fresh convictions that may be cherished 
of its importance. 

In respect to this knowledge, I shall take the 
position that no other quality or attainment can 
supply its place. 1. The want of this knowledge 
cannot be atoned for by zeal in the work of in- 
struction. The Sunday school is at the present 
day an institution extremely popular. All hearts 
are anxious to behold, and all hands are laboring to 
promote its success. A mu'titude of prayers con- 
tinually ascend in pursuit of the divine blessing 
upon its interests; an abundance of affection is 
poured out upon everything by which its interests 
are advanced. This love of the work must be 
most cheering to every pious heart. It is the 


essential cause of any present, and the sure pledge 
of all final success. 


But it is not enongh. There 
must not only be an affection for the work, but it 
must be an intelligent affection. It must be wise 
and discriminating, or it is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Moral desires do not, like animal instincts, 
by preordained adaptation, reach their ends none 
the less surely because they move blindly. They 
must have the power of sight. They must not 
rush by sudden impu'se towards unseen and un-_ 
certain results. They must look through the 
visual organ of the reason, and cautiously survey 
the objects at which they aim. Are not these 
remarks fully justified —may, are they not em- 
phatically called for by the case as it actually 
exists? Are there not many teachers whose zeal 
is not according to knowledge, and who trust to 
their zeal to carry them through? Are there not 
many who, in the satisfaction and glow of se!f- 
approving love, fee] that nothing else is necessary, 
that love will finish its work without instruments ; 
and who do not, therefore, accustom themselves 
to that steady patience of thought and that perse- 
vering pursuit of oftentimes indirect and circuitous 
paths, which are necessary to the accomplishment 
of purpeses for whose accomplishment they have 
the most ardent desires. Let no one be satisfied 
with mere zeal. If we stop in zeal, we may fear 
even our zeal is notso sound as it might be. We 
may fear it is but a tide of feeling. cast by heavy 
winds upon a spot usually dry, and that soon we 
shall be left helpless by the retiring waters. [I 
will not say the general zeal in this matter is mere 


zeal. It is a thinking zeal; but it does not think 
enough. A true, calm, abiding zeal cannot exist 


without deep, continual, anxious thought. Fresh 
conviction is the only basis that will support fresh 
feeling ; and determinate conviction is the only 
soil from which there can spring up determinate 
feeling. Is it not true that much of our interest 
in Sunday schools is a mere general interest ? 
Now general interest in this matter will no more 
accomplish precise results, than general, abstract 
kindness will pour out streams of wealth from the 
miser’s close-shut coffers, to bear along some par- 
ticular benevolent institution. Let us not trust to 
general desires, however strong'y we ;may feel, or 
however loudly we may haye professed them. 
If we do, the tree may indeed have a vigorous 
growth, and be covered with luxuriant leaves, 
but it will be fruitless. And “ by their fruits — 
not their feelings —by their fruits ye sha!l know 
them.” ‘The argument, then, stands thus: Intel- 
ligent desire must rest on intelligent conviction — 
fresh desire on fresh conviction — determinate de- 
sire on determinate conviction. And this intelli- 
ligent, fresh, determinate conviction has no other 
source than knowledge and thought. Knowledge 
and thought of what? Of the object to be reached 
and the means of its attainment. And where is 
this object? In the child’s religious constitution. 
We must then be acquainted with the elements of 
that constitution. By what means can the object 
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be attained ? Not by those which are plausible 
and beautiful, merely — not by those which pro- 
duce a good effect upon the child’s deportment 
merely, but by those which go into his soul, which 
act in power upon those very elements of which 
we speak. Js not our position good? The want 
of this knowledge cannot be atoned for by zeal in 
the work of instruction. 

2. The want of this knowledge of the child’s 
religious constitution cannot be atoned for merely 
by that practical sagacity in instruction with which 
we sometimes meet. There is a sagacity which 
results from this very knowledge. But we allude 
to that sagacity which is derived only from the ob- 
servation, of the clild’s outward expressions and 
acts, and which must be as poor in its results as itis 
in its source ; since, coming forth from what is out- 
ward, it will act back upon what is merely outward. 
It comes from expressions and acts: it can pro- 
duce only expressions and acts. It will regulate 
the external man. It will adjust the cold, outward 
mechanism of goodness, but will give no internal 
power of production and motion. It cannot 
pierce deeply into the soul. Jt will make form- 
alists, and hypocrites, and worldly Christians. 
We might dwell upon this part of the argument, 
but we have occupied so much space with our 
first head, that we must leave it here; we trust it 
will be plain without elaboration. C. A. B. 


[To he continued.] 


LNUBLLEGSNCE. 


[For the Boston Observer.] 


PROVIDENCE AUXILIARY REPORT.. 


(Continued. | 
STATE OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


In reviewing our situation, which has thus been 
cursorily sketched, we are at first struck with the 
fact of the almost stationary number, for some 
time past, of the members of our auxiliary. 
Though this number is still respectable, it would 
have given the Board great pleasure to be able to 
state that it was larger and increasing, and that 
the valuable publications more generally sought 
for and read, not only by the members, but by all 
who profess the doctrines of liberal Christianity. 
And it may be of some service to dwell for a 
few moments upon this state of our association, 
so far as it is indicated by numbers, and to in- 
quire, why it is that many Unitarians are not more 
earnest in investigating the principles of our faith 
and diffusing a knowledge of them. Can it be 
from a want of interest in the subject of religion ? 
This we cannot admit. Can it more especially 
arise from our peculiar views of the subject? 
What can be of greater, of more overwhelming 
importance? What views can be more simple, 
more rational, more elevated and sublime, and 
spiritual, than ours? And yet, however unpleas- 
ant the truth may be, we are inclined to think 
that the very simplicity and rationality of Unita- 
rian doctrines are among the true reasons why 
many of those who profess them, are lukewarm 
in proclaiming and acting out their belief of them. 
They produce in the minds of their followers lit- 
tle of that zeal which outruns knowledge; that 
enthusiasm, which “ noble infirmity” is said to be 
“the parent of all great enterprises ;” little of that 
excitement, and none of those paroxysms, which, 
when once roused, pass by sympathy from mind 
to mind, from heart to heart, and end in that deter- 
mined resolution, that prompt action, which we 
sometimes witness, and which, it would almost 
seem, aspires to take the kingdom of Heaven bv 
violence. Unitarianism is a system resulting from 
the holy Scriptures as expounded by the aid of 
reason and common sense, and resting, for its sup- 
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port, upon evidence which is addressed to the un- 
derstanding. But reason and common sense are 
very cool and calculating faculties, which always 
act deliberately and keep their votaries within the 
bounds of moderation. It is not that Unitarians 
are less thoroughly convinced than others of the 
soundness and correctness of their own views. 
Probably none are more so; for firmness is a nat- 
ural accompaniment of moderation ; and those 
conclusions which reason has established in the 
inind will usually remain while reason retains her 
throne, and evidence is the same. But, it is 
feared, we are prone to think that our doctrines are 
too plain and true to require any of our exertions to 
prove or diffuse them. Truth,” we are apt to 
say, at least by our most expressive actions, “is 
mighty and will preyail—Let it prevail. It needs 
none of our help. We are firmly persuaded of 
the truth of our doctrines. We need no argu- 
ments to convince us of it, and let others investi- 
gate and judge for themselves.” But is this a 
proper view of the subject? Truth is, indeed, 
great, but will not always of itself prevail; and 
the diffusion of liberal views is no more to be ac- 
complished, without the active and zealous exer- 
tions of their advocates, than any other great 
work of divine Providence, in relation to human 
affairs is to be achieved without human meansand 
instruments. And hence is it not incumbent on 
all liberal Christians to rouse from their lethargy 
and take a more lively interest and active part in 
those measures which seem best adapted to pro- 
mulgate far and wide the great truths which per- 
vade and fill our minds and warm and cheer our 
And hence while we have much reason 
for encouragement for the progress we. have 
already made, and the flourishing state of our 
auxiliary in other respects, we cannot but hope 
and earnestly call for speedy accessions to our num- 
bers and a more eager seeking after the valuable 
tracts and other productions, which are monthly 
distributed. 

Another reason, probably, why many withhold 
from us their countenance and support, is an ‘im- 
pression that the leading object of this and the 
parent association is the promulgation of secta- 
rian views of religion, and that our publications 
and proceedings are of a controversial character. 
For Unitarians dislike controversy and sectarian- 
ism. And it is to be feared that many are not 
only averse to controversy, as all sincere Chris- 
tians must be, when it can be avoided, but are 
unwilling to come out boldly, on proper and need- 
ful occasions, and assert what their religious sen- 
timents are, and maintain them with indepen- 
dence. Such is ever the effect in many minds of 
the love of peace and the timidity that not unfre- 
quently attends the belief of sentiments which 
differ from those entertained by a majority of the 
world, especially when the greater proportion of 
that majority, however incongruously composed, 
combine and agree in one thing, viz., the denial of 
the Christian name and character to those who 
profess these sentiments. If we suffer ourselves 
to be actuated by a slavish fear to assert our prin- 
ciples, because they do not accord with those of 
the popular sects of the day, while they do not 
even allow us the name of Christians, but we 
cheerfully and properly concede it to them, no 
wonder we are lukewarm in relation to all meas- 
ures designed to assert and spread our views, and 
that these views, which to us, at least, seem wor- 
thy of universal prevalence, and which, thanks be 
to God, are making a steady progress in the world, 
are not more rapidly diffused. We thus at once 
yield the vantage ground and forego a principal 
means of obtaining a belief in our doctrines. 

Let it not be understood, however, that the sole 
or even principal object of the parent and this 
auxiliary association is the dissemination of doc- 


trinal views of religion merely. While the par- 
ent society was in its infancy, the state of the 
Christian world, and the ignorance which pre- 
vailed with regard to Unitarian sentiments, and 
the obloquy which rested upon all who professed 
them, peremptorily called upon their advocates to 
dwell more upon doctrinal questions than would 
have been necessary under other circumstances, 
or than was congenial to their minds. Assailed 
on all sides, was it not their duty to defend them- 
selves and the form of faith which they cherished 
more dearly than their lives? Seeing the errors 
of their assailants, why should they not expose 
and hold them up to public view? This they 
have done, in the tracts which the parent associa- 
tion has been the means of circulating far and 
wide, as well as in other publications and from 
the pulpit, with a zeal which never faltered, an 
eloquence and strength of argument which have 
seldom been surpassed, with profound learning 
and research, and, we trust, with that sincerity 
and heartfelt conviction which conscious rectitude 
and fervent piety alone can inspire. The conse- 
quence has been the spread of the proper under- 
standing and the belief of these doctrines, espe- 
cially amongst the more intelligent portions of the 
community, a greater respect for them and all 
who profess them shewn by those entertaining 
different views; and even a faltering, an eventful 
hesitation on the part of many of the most learned 
and highly gifted of other denominations, which 
threatens, or may we not rather say, promises the 
most important results to the leading systems 
which prevail throughout Christendom. Another 
consequence has very properly been, that since so 
much has been achieved by the works referred to, 
they have lately been less of a controversial and 
doctrinal character, and dwelt more upon the 
great and beautiful attributes of the Christian dis- 
pensation, concerning which all Christians are 
more nearly agreed. Indeed, the argument seems 
almost exbausted, and little remains in this view 
but to repeat, in new forms and under new illus- 
trations, what has already been advanced. And 
Unitarians are now left free to act, us must be 
consistent with their feelings, by contemplating 
and discussing the practical and spiritual charac- 
ter of our system and subjecting their lives and 
conduct to its holy influence. None, therefore, 
need be deterred by apprehensions of the kind 
we have been considering, from uniting them- 
selyes with us and from reading our publications 
and taking part in our proceedings. 

Of akindred character with the’ reluctance to 
unite with us in our auxiliary association, is an 
objection made by many, to aiding the subserip- 
tion already mentioned, which may merit a few 
remarks on the present occasion. 

The objection arises from an unwillingness to 
promote a cause which, it is supposed, savors of 
the missionary spirit and enterprise — of the spread 
of sectarian views, of proselytism. So far as 
this is a mere excuse to cover the true reason, we 
shall not notice it, because, in that view, it is un- 
answerable. But we doubt not its sincerity, to a 
considerable extent, in many instances, and if so, 
nothing seems more erroneous. ‘Those who make 
this objection say, We have more deserving and 
pressing objects nearer to us, among our own con- 
nexions, families and dependents, in our own re- 
spective religious societies and in our own circles, 
In reply to this, it is sufficient to remark, in the 
first place, that the objection applies with equal 
force to all efforts, by means of our substance or 
otherwise, to promote the good of others, who are 
in the least removed from our view. We cannot 
go many steps from our own doors, without finding 
sufficient objects for all our charity. Why then 
do we not stop here and expend all our alms upon 
these objects ? It may as well be asked why we 
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do not adopt the Sandemanian rule at once, and 
set apart all we possess for the calls of the 
Church and the poor and provide nothing for any 
future or uncertain use. 

Amongst the trials which an all wise Provi- 
dence imposes upon us, for our obvious good in 
this life, is not unfrequently a conflict of duties, 
Between our different duties, perhaps, seldom a 
greater conflict arises than that which relates not 
only to the proportion of our substance which we 
ought to set apart for the use of others, but also 
to the proper selection of the objects upon which 
to bestow the proportion thus devoted. No gene- 
ral rule can be adopted and rigidly adhered to. 
No standard or example can be set up, because of 
the infinite variety of circumstances in which 
different individuals are placed. Each must de- 
termine for himself, according to his own views, 
of what is his duty, and estimate of the merits 
and utility of different objects, looking at his sit- 
uation in all its relations, and being accountable 
for the proper disposition of whatever he posses- 
ses to God, the bountiful giver and rightful owner 
of all. “'The spirit of God,” which “giveth un- 
derstanding,” will dictate to minds properly im- 
bued with it a proper and judicious use of all his 
gifts. In the next place, if we are so selfish 
that we cannot give our pecuniary aid to any ob- 
ject in which we are not ourselves directly inter- 
ested, it is not difficult to show our interest in this 
cause, A leading object of the American Unita- 
rian Association, is to collect from all parts of the 
world information concerning the state of Chris- 
tianity, and to spread this before us ; to enlighten 
the public mind in regard to our views, and vin- 
dicate our just claim to the privileges of the Chris- 
tian name and character ; also, to administer con- 
solation and aid to such of our brethren as may 
need them, and furthermore to resist, by all avail- 
able means, the progress of infidelity, which has 
of late appeared amongst us, in all the hideous- 
ness of its deformity, and which, if not checked 
in its infancy, as we trust in Heaven it will be, 
threatens to sap the very foundations, not only of 
our religious, but also of our civil institutions. 
The sphere of all these operations is our own 
country, and chiefly our own section of country. 
In considering whether we will grant our aid to 
such works as these, we need not stop to inquire 
whether we are bound by the precept of the gos- 
pel which enjoins it to upon us to promulgate its 
giad tidings throughout the earth, or whether it is 
our duty to aid in the diffusion of sectarian views 
of religion, or whether there are not other objects 
nearer home which require ali our efforts; it is 
sufficient to say, that our own happiness, as we 
would be not only Christians, but enlightened 
Christians, our own characters as moral and _ re- 
ligious beings, our brethren of our own country, 
who may be less blessed than we are, and the 
great cause of morality and virtue upon which 
the stability of all our institutions depend, and 
as it is connected with the temporal and eternal 
welfare of our children and children’s children 
seem to point out the present as an object every 
every way worthy of such aid as it may be in our 


power to render it. 
(‘To be continued. | 


BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


This excellent institution held their Anniver- 
sary meeting at the Bowdoin street church, 
Wednesday afternoon. The lower part of the 
house was crowded, the galleries being exclusive- 
ly occupied by the pupils, numbering, males and 
females about 300, and presenting an unusually 
interesting appearance. ‘The Annual Report was 
read by George E. Head, in which was presented 
the progress made last year, towards the attainment 
of the objects for which the Society was founded. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 4, 1835. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


We gave an account in our last of the Addresses of 
Mr Fairbanks, Mr Hosmer and Mr Brooks, delivered at 
the Anniversary of this Association, and we now proceed 
to a sketch of the remarks of other speakers made on 
that occasion. 

After Mr Brooks had concluded his observations with 
regard to the prospects of Liberal Christianity in Eng- 
land, Rev. Warren Burton of Hingham arose and said 
that he wished to call the attention of the audience from 
the mother-land to the child, from the state of things in 
England to the needs of our own land. [ would speak, 
said Mr B., of the importance of Missionary efforts. We 
must engage in the diffusion of truth, by means of the 
living voice. 

It has been said that the light of truth is rising, and 
will shine over the world,—that it does not need to be 
promoted by human means, but that God will speed it 
on in his own due time. But this very audience proves 
the exceeding value of earnest effort in the cause of truth. 
Where is the city that has been more highly blessed 
than our own? Where is the truth more alive and pow- 
erful than here?—But it was brought here by human 
hands. It was sounded forth from humanlips. It was 
impressed on the heart by the living voice of bold and 
holy men. 

So it always has been. All light has been carried 
because it has been sent. How did it go from Greece to 
Rome, from Rome to Britain, and from Britain to our- 
selves? On the lips of persuasion and zeal. It was sent 
forth by inissionaties. Here we are in this assembly, 
excited, pleased, delighted, in the possession of truth, 
We owe it to the toils and sacrifices of missionaries. 
This is the way in which God’s truth has been carried, 
from the first angel who waved his wing over the earth 
to the last apostle who died in its cause: They were all 
missionaries. 

How is new light to be diffused at the present day? 
How are new and better principles to gain dominion in 
the world ?—By the labors of missionaries. Look at the 
Catholics. Look atthe Calvinists. How many churches 
have they planted on the icy sides of the North, and 
in the parched vaileys of the South. Shall we take no 
part in an enterprise, which bears the seal of God on its 
front ? 

And how much has been done in this very city, by 
the missionaries to the poor? But this is not enough. 
Why not send abroad the truth which we prize? Why 
not extend its influence wherever a spot can be found to 
plant iton? You might as well tell the merchant to 
trade only at home. But he will not do so. His ships 
are found-on every ocean and in every port; and s0 it 
should be with the stewards of the grace of God. 

There are great crises in human affairs, which demand 
peculiar exertion. Such was the epoch when Moses led 
the chosen people from the land of Egypt. Such was 
the epoch when the Son of God appeared in the world. 
And who can say that the present is not an epoch of 
great and fearful importance. Human opinion is surging 
like the waves of the sea. The minds of men are in a 
state of unwonted and feverish agitation. Much, indeed, 
has been done to meet the wants of the times. I know, 
said Mr B., that many beautiful feet are already traversing 
the dark mountains, which walk notin the way in which 
we go. I honor those bearers of glad tidings. I rejoice 
in the success of their labors. I bid them God-speed 
with my whole heart. 


But how much remains for us to do? The voice of 


Christian persuasion should be sent by us to every dwell- 
ing, where we can gain access. The music of religious 
truth should be made to linger on every ear. ‘Those 
Christian homes, as they have been recently described 


by a writer, whom we can claim as our American Edge- | 


worth—the scenes of such moral loveliness and joy—how 
much do they owe to the less favored, to those on whom 
Christ’s truth has never shone, to whom Christ's love has 
never been revealed. 

One word more, said Mr B., and I close. It has been 
beautifully said, that every Christian in his sphere should 
be a Christ; should possess the same spirit which 
made his Master pre-eminently the Son of God. Let us 
remember that we have each our mission to fulfil—some 
in one way—some in another; but all of us have our 
mission. Winged angels no Jonger descend from the 
gate of heaven with messages of love and light to man, 
for the Sun of Righteousness himself has arisen upon the 
world, and we are the angels to spread the light from soul 
Let us not forget the spiritually shining gar- 
Let us be 


to soul. 
ments with which we have been endued. 
faithful to our mission and our God. 

Mr Burton was followed by the Rey. Mr Etior of St 
Louis, Missouri, who spoke a few minutes only, but with 
great power and effect. He arose, he said, as a citizen 
of the West, to say something of the religious condition 
of that section of the country. We have done something 
for religion—something for Unitarian Christianity ; little, 
compared to what may be done and should be done, but 
still something; a beginning has been made. At Cincin- 
nati a Unitarian Society has been established, one at 
Louisville, and one at St Louis. In three points we 
have made an attempt; in three points we have suc- 
ceeded. We want aid, said Mr E., from the East. We 
want preachers—persevering, disinterested, devoted men. 
It is a mistake to suppose that great talents are essential 
to this service ; men of good sense, of a Christian spirit, 
of fidelity and courage, cannot fail to succeed. The 
people of the West are not sceptics, as has been repre- 
sented. Far from it. They have, indeed, no sympathy 
with the great religious bodies which surround them) 
but it is false that they are three quarters sceptics, as 
has been unjustly declared. They are all ready to re- 
ceive a pure faith. They are ina state to do much for 
themselves by and by, if they are aided a little now. 
Kncourage us in this day of small things, or we may fall ; 
aid us now, and at a future time we may aid you in 


return. 


Rev. Mr Lincotn of Fitchburg then addressed the 
meeting, but on account of the lateness of the hour, was 
obliged to curtail the remarks he had intended to make. 

Mr L. spoke of the moral power of the Gospel, as the - 
great object to which we onght to direct our chief atten- 
tion. We have had much controversy, said he, to refute 
the thrice refuted error. We have succeeded in im- 
pressing our views of Christian truth on the minds and 
hearts of a great multitude. The time, indeed, has not 
arrived for the close of controversy. ‘Truth must yet be 
defended, fur there are many who misunderstand, and 
therefore oppose it. But it is more important to act as 
Christians, for the promotion of the great moral purposes 
of Christianity. To do this, we must bring the practical 
truths of the Gospel to bear more fully on our own hearts. 

The question now is, with a large mass of the commu- 
nity, not so much what is speculatively true, as what is 
adapted to promote a spirit of fervent piety. Let usshew, 
said he, by our lives, our characters, our good works, that 
the faith which we hold possesses this moral power, and 
we shall do more for correct doctrinal views than by 
whole volumes of controversy. Look at the state of our 
cities and villages. ‘They call for deep, impressive, sert- 
ous and fervent views of religion. It is by this means 
that our people are to be bound together, and the spirit 
of the Gospel promoted. As we desire the prosperity 
of religion in New England—as we value the cause of 
human virtue—-as we are anxious for the happiness of 
man, let us, said Mr L., do all in ovr power to promote 
the vital spirit of the Gospel, and we may be sure of the 
blessing of God, and the success of our cause. 


The following officers of the A. U. A. were elected 
on Wednesday, for the ensuing year : 
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Rey. Aaron Bancrort, D. D., President. 

Vice Presidents. Hon. Joseph Story, Mass., Hon. 
Joseph Lyman, Mass., Hon. William Sullivan, Mass., 
Hon. Charles H. Atherton, N. H., Hon. Stephen 
Longfellow, Me., Henry Wheaton, Esq., N. Y., James 
Taylor, Esq., Penn., Henry Payson, Esq., Md., Hon. 
William Cranch, D. C., Martin L. Hurlburt, Esq., Penn., 
Hon. Samuel S. Wilde, Mass, Hon. Samuel Hoar, 
Jr., Mass., Timothy Flint, Esq., N. ¥., Hon. Lemuel H. 
Arnold, R.1J. 

Rey. Charles Briggs of Lexington, Gen'l Sec'ry. 

Rev. Samuel Barrett, Assistant Sec’ry. 

Mr H. Rice, Treasurer. 

Directors. Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. D. D., Rey. Geo. 
Ripley, Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop. 


BOSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary of this excellent Society was cele- 
brated on Wednesday evening in the Federal st. Church, 
Rev. Dr Tuckerman, President of the Society, in the 
Chair.. The meeting was opened with a fervent and 
appropriate prayer, by Rev. Mr Hosmer of Northfield. 

The Annual Report, which was read by the Secretary, 
Edward Blake, Esq., commenced with a tribute to the 
memory of the late Mr George A. Samson, a merchant 
of this city, whose sudden death during the past year 
has deprived the cause of Sunday Schools of a most 
zealous and efficient friend, and the community in gen- 
eral of one of its most useful citizens. 

The Report proceeded to speak of a Course of Lec- 
tures on Christian Morals, which had been delivered 
by Rev. Mr Gannett, under the auspices of the Society, 
and attended for several weeks by anumerous audience. 
The labors of Rey. Mr Gray in visiting different schools 
were stated to have been attended with the best effects, 
upon the Teachers and pupils. Several extracts were 
read from the letters of foreign correspondents, 
speaking with great interest of the Sunday School 
Institutions in this country, and describing the modes 
of operation among themselves A letter from Bristol, 
England, contained a variety of important details, and 
was heard with great satisfaction. The body of the 
Report was occupied with accounts of different Schools, 
connected with the Society, which, as we shall soon 
have in print, we shall not further notice at the present 
time. 

Hewry B. Rocers, Esq. of this city, moved the accep- 
tance of the Report, and addressed the meeting with 
great animation and effect. Suppose, said he, that an 
intelligent Pagan should come among us, and learn the 
character of our religion for the first time. He would 
surely be struck with the sublimity of its doctrines and 
the excellence of its precepts. He would feel that the re- 
ligion which was presented to him came up to the high- 
‘est conceptions he could form of moral goodness and 
truth. But he would at the same time be disposed to 
inquire into the practical effects of a religion of such 
an exalted character. What has it done, he would ask, 
for the people to whom itis given? Where are the 
proofs of its influence, the trophies of its power? He 
would see our churches open, and our population 
thronging into them to worship God. He would hear 
the song of praise, the solemn offering of devotion, 
the wise instructions of the pulpit. and with such a 
scene he could not fail of being deeply affected. But 
still, he might ask, is this all? Unless he saw some- 
thing more, he might think that our religion was a mere 
philosophical dream. He might doubt its power to 
exert a practical effect on the hearts and lives of its 
followers. 

Let him go then into one of our Sunday Schools. 
What a spectacle would be presented before his eye ! 
What an effect would be produced upon his mind! He 
would be filled with joy, at discovering such a beautiful 
iJlustration of the practical influence of our religion. I 
am attached to Sunday Schools, then, said Mr R., as a 
testimonial of our sense of the value of Christianity. 

One point, continued he, is of great importance in 


this view, and that is, the influence of Sunday Schools ° 
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against scepticism. The present time, which swarms 
so abundantly with books, tracts, pamphlets, when 
much superficial and little sound knowledge is diffused, 
is favorable to scepticism. Every man feels competent 
to decide on every subject, and when ignorant men at- 
tack error, they are very apt to attack the truth which 
is mingled with it. 

The influence of Sunday Schools is highly favorable 
under such a state of things. They do good in two 
ways. First, by giving correct religious knowledge ; 
and, second, by producing deep religious impressions. 

Mr R. continued his remarks on these points toa 
considerable length, and closed with urging the import- 
ance of giving sound and solid instruction to the pupils 
of our Schools; he would have less of story and anec- 
dote, and more of deep and everlasting truth,—less 
desire to entertain and please, and more to fill the mind 
with the divine light and knowledge which come from 
above. 

Ezra Weston, jr. Esq. proposed the following reso- 
lution: ‘“* That Sunday Schools are a powerful means 
of exciting Teachers to self-education.” 

Mr Weston remarked that it was too common to sup- 
pose, that education was finished when the studies and 
discipline of the school were over; but there could 
hardly be a greater error. The true education of the 
man ends only with life. It is the great purpose of our 
life on earth to advance the mind and heart to the high- 
est perfection which our nature admits. Now this 
purpose is promoted, by the influence of Sunday Schools 
over Teachers. The Teacher is obliged to keep pace 
with his pupils. The desire to teach begets the desire 
to be taught. And to be taught on the most sacred sub- 
jects that can be presented to the attention of man. 
The topics of instruction set forth by the Sunday School 
Teacher are taken from the Bible, from the revelations 
of God in our own souls and in nature. 

The importance of gaining a thorough knowledge of 
religion, especially as illustrated by natural science, 
was dwelt upon with great earnes‘ness by Mr W., and 
enforced with many weighty considerations. 

Rey. Proresson Ware, jr. observed, that the few 
words he had intended to say had been anticipated by 
others, but as we should have line upon line, he would 
venture to go on with the remarks which had occurred 
to him. We talk of the great influence of Sunday 
Schools, and it is well ; butif we mean that our pictures 
of them shall be prophecy, we have much to do our- 
selves. What is the great object of these schools? 
What are the subjects which we are to teach there? Is 
our work done when Allen’s Questions have been com- 
mitted to memory ? Is the soul saved by an acquaintance 
with Carpenter’s Geography of the New Testament or 
Butler’s Analogy, which, it has been said, is taught in 
some of the schools? Far from it. We may do this 
and not take a step towards regeneration. Natural 
Theology—the Human Body—Map of Palestine—im- 
portant subjects doubtless,but we must godeeper. How? 
We must feel the truth which we teach. We must teach 
the heart from the heart. No one can teach religion, 
unless his heart is in it. No one can be a good Sunday 
School Teacher, unless he is mainly anxious to save the 
soul. They must teach piety. But nobody can teach 
piety, without being pious. They must be men of 
warm and devoted piety,—men with hearts deeply 
touched with the power of divine love, or they can do 
little good. 1t is not enough to tell good stories about 
good children. We must go to their hearts; we must 
kindle their souls, we must make them love God and 
religion, as we do ourselves, or our labor isin vain. In 
vain? Itis worse than in vain. It is positively inju- 
rious. It impairs the susceptibility of the child. If 
he is not made better, if he is not made religious, his 
heart is hardened. Think of spending six, eight, or ten 
years in hardening the heart of achild. What a fearful 
responsibility! Think of making them worse than we 
found them, of unfitting them for religious impressions, 
of alienating them from God and Christ, and all through 


our own negligence and guilt. The only hope against 


such a result must be found in the personal piety of our 
Teachers. 

The Report, said Dr W., has alluded to the character 
of a late member of the Society. I knew him well. I 
honored him. I loved him. He was a true specimen 
of the Christian merchant. He was taken from us in 
a sudden manner, but he has gone to heaven. His ex- 
ample and his works remain for our benefit. 

I am reminded, said Dr W., of another Teacher, 
recently deceased. He described him as he remembered 
him when a boy, a young man; but now ‘“ The sea 
his body, Heaven his spirit holds,’-—And with this trib- 
ute to'the memory of a youthful Christian of great 
promise and worth, Prof. Ware concluded his remarks. 

Rey. S. K. Lornrop offered a Resolution, to this 
effect—“ That the example of the Teacher should be a 
model for the pupil.”’ 

Mr Lothrop addressed the meeting in an impressive 
manner for a few minutes, urgiig the impoitance of 
every ‘Teacher’s being a model of love, of reverence, 
and of devotion to the ordinances of the Gospel. 

The last point was illustrated with great earnestness | 
and well deserves a serious consideration, 

Mr C. A. Barror, of the Cambridge Divinity School, 
then spoke of the influence of Sunday Schools on pa- 
rents, which he illustrated by several facts and arguments 
ofa forcible nature. 

Rev. Mr Exior of St Louis, offered a Resolution on 
the importance of Sunday Schools as a means of 
strengthening our religious societies. 

Rey. Mr Burron of Hingham spoke on their con- 
nexion with the happy institutions of our country. 

He was followed by Rev. Mr Sullivan of Keene, on 
the best modes of instruction, who also offered a few 
remarks on one or two other topics. 

Rey. Mr Purnam of Roxbury, expressed his grateful 
sense of the services of our laymen in the support of 
Sunday Schools. The thanks of the clergy were due 
to them, for their valuable exertions, and he hoped they 
would be made sensible of the good they were doing. 

This sentiment was cordially responded to by Rev. 
E. 8. Gannett and Rey. Prof. Ware, who each spoke a 
few words on this subject, when the meeting was closed 
with singing the doxology, “ From all that dwell below 
the skies.”’ 

We sincerely regret that our limits forbid us giving 
a report of the Addresses of the gentlemen who spoke 
towards the last part of the evening. They were just 
what Addresses on such an occasion should be, not too 
long, animated, and breathing a noble spirit. They 
were listened to with great interest by a large audience, 
until alate hour. A narrative was introduced by one 
of the speakers of the conyersion of the infidel parents 
of a Sunday Schoo] scholar, which was heard with 
breathless attention and produced a deep impression on 
every heart. 

We rejoice to say, that in every respect this was one 
of the best anniversary meetings we eyer attended. 
Great credit is due to the Directors of the Society for 
the judicious arrangements they made, and we are sure, 
that a new impulse was given by the services of the 
occasion to the holy cause of religious education. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONGREGATIONAL 
CHARITABLE SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society was held on 
Monday, 25th ult., when the following were elected as 
the officers of the Institution for the ensuing year : 

Hon, Peter C, Brooxs, President. 

Rey. Azret Houmes, D. D., Vice President. 

Rey. Francis Parxman, D. D,, Secretary. 

Hon. James SayaGe, Treasurer. 

Councillors—Rev. Henry Ware, D.D., Rev. Abiel 
Holmes, D. D., Hon. Josiah Quincy, Hon. Peter C. 
Brooks, Hon. Jonathan Phillips, Hon. Leverett Salton- 
stall, and Samuel A. Elliot, Esq. 


* 


‘The Hon. D. A, White of Salem was elected a mem- | 


ber of the Society, in the place of the Hon. Judge 
Jackson, resigned. 

We rejoice in the flourishing state of this venerable 
and truly Christian charity, whose interests have been 
conducted from the beginning with singular judgment 
and success ; and to which at various periods the friends 
of a well-established ministry, and of the great cause of 
benevolence, have generously contributed. It may 
justly be regarded as among our best and purest chari- 
ties ; and we commend it cordially to the consideration 
and patronage of the liberally disposed; more espec- 
ially, as the meagre and diminished resources of the 
Convention Fund have made this Society for many 
years the chief dependence of that respected class of 
widows and orphans, whose nccessities it is designed to 
relieve. 


SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL 
AMONG THE INDIANS AND OTHERS IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 


This Society, which is among the most ancient reli- 
gious charities in the Commonwealth, held its annual 
meeting on Thursday, May 28th, when the following 
gentlemen were elected as its government for the ensu- 
ing year: 

Hon. Jonatuan Puituips, President. 

Rev. Henry Wars, D. D.. Vice President. 

Aupen Braprorp, Esq., Secretary. 

Rey. Francis Parkman, D. D., Assistant Secretary. 

Hon, Asauet Srearns, Treasurer. 

Rey. J. G. Patrrey, D. D., Assistant Treasurer. 


Select Committee—Hon. Peter O. Thacher, Hon. Rich- 
ard Sullivan, Rev. F. Parkman, D. D., rev. Jas. Walker, 
Rey. E. 8S. Gannett. 


Rey. C. Francis of Watertown was appointed to 
preach the Annual Discourse in Nevember next. 

Rev. George Putnam was chosen a member of the 
Corporation in place of Rey. Dr Porter, deceased. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held on Tues- 
day, May 26, at Park-street Church, John Tappan, Esq. 
in the chair. The meeting was opened with prayer, by 
Rey. Brown Emerson, of Salem, and extracts from the 
annual report read by Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D., Sec- 
retary. The meeting was addressed by Mr E. C. Del- 
ayan of Albany, Rev. N. Adams of this city, L. M. 
Sargent, Esq. of this city, and Rev. E, H. Kirk of Al- 
bany We take the following extracts from Dr Edwards’ 
report. 


Facts justify the conclusion that alcohol has, within 
the last thirty years, cut off, in the United States, more 
than forty millions years of human probation, and ush- 
ered more than a million of souls uncalled, and in vio- 
lation of the command ‘thou shalt not kill,’ into the 
presence of their Maker. 

In proof that it leads men to commit crimes, we need 
only advert to the fact that more than four fifths of 
those who commit them have been in the habit of acting 
under its influence. In the state of New York, there 
were, in 1833, 9,849 prisoners in jail. Nearly the whole 
of them drank habitually, and a great majority of them 
occasionally to intoxication. J. O. Cole, Esq., Police 
Justice cf Albany, states that 2500 persons came under 
his cognizance in a year, and that 96 in 100 of their of- 
fences were occasioned by intemperance. Sabbath 
breakers, gamblers, thieves, highway robbers and mur- 
derers, are, with very few exceptions, in the habit of 
using alcohol. It is the grand instigator and chosen 
companion of vice in every form; and is thus, by its 
fruits, proved to be a mighty agent in working out hu- 
man perdition. f 

A young man in Ireland committed a murder in 
March, 1833. He was tried, and found guilty. ‘ Yes, 
my Lord,” said he, “I am guilty ;” and pointing to his 
mother, more than eighty years old, he said, ‘‘ She was 
the cause of it.” She had agreed beforehand for the 
price of the blood of the man who was to be murdered 
by her son. She watched for him, and she saw him 


coming, she handed her son the pistol. He shrunk 
back, saying, “‘ How can I murder the poor gentleman!” 
His mother handed him the whiskey bottle, which she 
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had got for the occasion, and said, “‘ Take that.’’ He 
took it, shot the man, and was hanged. 

Efforts to promote temperance have been crowned 
with the most signal success. In the United States, it 
is supposed that 2,000,000 persons have already ceased 
to use it. More than 8000 temperance societies have 
been formed, supposed to embrace more than 1,500,000 
members. Of these, 23 are state societies. More than 
4000 distilleries have been stopped, and more than 8000 
merchants have ceased to sell the poison. More than 
1200 vessels sail from our ports, in which it is not used. 
More than 12,000 drunkards have become temperate. 
It is believed that more than 50,000 persons have ceased 
to use any intoxicating drink; and experience proves 
that abstinence from all that can intoxicate is not only 
safe, but exceedingly salutary. 

The society has resolved to publish a volume of 400 
or 500 pages, entitled ‘“‘ Permanent Temperance Facts ;”’ 
and in reliance on Divine aid, and by the assistance of 
the friends of humanity, to furnish a copy, as far as 
practicable, foreach preacher of the gospel, physician, 
lawyer, legislator, secretary of a temperance society, 
each student in every public seminary, and each school 
teacher, throughout the United States. It is also pro- 
posed to publish a “Temperance Manual,’ containing 
the most entertaining portions of the aforesaid work, 
and designed for all the young men in the United States. 
Depositories are to be opened in all the principal towns. 
It is also proposed to furnish a copy for each family of 
emigrants from other countries, and a number of copies 
for every missionary inall parts of the world. Itis also 
proposed to send a copy to a number of distinguished 
philanthropists in all countries, with a letter, stating 
what has been done, and suggesting some of the prom- 
inent benefits, temporal and eternal, which would result, 
should men cease to use intoxicating drinks, and invit- 
ing co-operation. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held in the 
Park Street Church on Tuesday, May 26, at 11 o’clock, 
A.M. The meeting was called to order by Hon. 
Wittiam Reap, of Marblehead, President of the Soci- 
ety, and opened with prayer by Rev. Prof. Emerson, of 
Andover. An abstract of the Annual Report was read 
by Rev. Louis Dwight, Secretary, and the meeting 
addressed by Rev. Dr Cogswell, Rev. Dr Edwards, 
Rev. Mr Adams, of this city, and Rev. Mr Holmes, of 
New Bedford. 

Resolutions were prepared by the Secretary, with the 
intention of having them presented to the meeting with 
appropriate remarks. The arrangements of the day, 
however, did not leave for the meeting time sufficient 
for this purpose. 


SMORVECES OF BOOES, 


Scenes and Characters Illustrating Christian 
Truth. No. 4. Gleams of Truth. By Joseph 
Tuckerman. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. pp. 108. 

This little work differs from its predecessors, in being, 
not a fictitious and connected narrative, but a collection 
of detached facts, anecdotes and conversations, which 
actually occurred within the writer’s own experience. 
This difference however, while it adds to its value, will 
not make it less interesting, but the contrary, to a rightly 
constituted mind. Things which have been actually 
done and said, and events which have really taken place, 
seize most powerfully even upon minds which scek little 
else in books than transient excitement, so great is the 
force of truth even over those who do not esteem it the 
chief good. Truth, as has leen justly remarked, is 
strange, stranger than fiction, and the most creative imag- 
ination could not have conceived more striking and con- 
sistent illustrations of Christian character, than are here 
presented for us to admire and imitate. They are drawn 
from individuals among the poorer classes, to whose spir- 
itual welfare, as is wel] known, the author has long 
devoted himself, and with whose conduct, character and 
feelings, he has had the best opportunities of becoming 
acquainted. Nothing can be more elevating, inspiring 
and encouraging than the instances which he bas here 
given us, of the highest Christian principle displayed 
unJer the most dark and distressing circumstances, and 
when even the face of God seems turned away from his! 


children. When we see the highest Christian graces, 
blooming and diffusing their heavenly influences, in the 
midst of sickness, privation and bitter penury, we are 
irresistibly struck with the matchless efficacy and value 
of the systems, from which they spring and derive their 
support. We should feel deeply and permanently grate- 
ful to Dr Tuckerman for the exampl. of Catharine 
Lambton alone, who is one of the remarkable proofs on 
record of wht may be done by enlightened and Chris- 
tian energy. The character of this humble woman is 
nothing less than sublime. When we compare the good 
she has done with her limited means for doing it, we 
cannot fail to feel the highest reverence for her, and 
assign her a place among the most energetic and devoted 
benefactors of her race. She is at once a most inspiring 
example to those who struggle with boundless good- 
wishes and limited means, and a sharp rebuke to those 
who, with five talents in their trust, spend their time ia 
selfish indolence or more selfish enjoyment. 


SUMMARBa 


American Unton.—The meeting of the American 
Union for the relief and improvement of the colored race 
took place at the Hall in the Masonic Temple on Tues- 
day afternoon, After a prayer by Rev. Mr Holmes of 
New Bedferd, the Secretary of the Society B. B. Ed- 
wards, read a statement of the Executive Committee, 
relative to the present state and prospects of the Society. 

After the Secretary concluded the reading of the re- 
port, the Rev. Mr Worcester of Salem, offered the 
following resolution :— 


Resolved, That the indications of a speedy and final 
termination of slavery in this country and throughout 
the world, are clear and decisive. 

The tollowing resolution was then offered by Mr 
Willard :— 

Resolved, That the hopes of the friends of the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the United States, depend on securing 
the concurrence of slave holders, procured by an appeal 
to their humane and Christian principles 

Mr Jacob Abbott introduced the following resolu- 
tion :— 

Resolved, That in considering the question of Slavery 
our country is to be viewed as not only guilty of sin, 
but involved in difficulties---and that our efforts to re- 
move the evil should embrace both aspects of this sub- 
ect. 

Rev. Mr Kirk of Albany, offerred the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the main dependence of the friends 
of the colored race, is in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


We learn that the Rev. Dr Ely, for twentyone years 
pastor of the third Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, 
has accepted the Professorship of Theology, in Marion 
College, (Mo.) 


The number of copies of Miss Reed’s ‘* Six months in 
a Convent,” delivered by the binder up to the 21st May, 
was 38,575! and the publishers have yet large orders 
unsupplied. It is to be reprinted at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


At the exhibition of the pupils attached to the 
New York Institution for the instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb children, a bright fellow was asked, “ why do 
you come here!” To which he replied, with an arch 
smile, “In my opinion, we have come here to make a 
show, and get praise.” 


We learn that the members of the British Charitable 
Society have presented three elegant pieces of Plate, as 
a token of their respect, to Joun Les, Esq. who for 
many years was Treasurer to that excellent Institution. 


DE ACRIA EIS IDs 

In this city, by Rev. Dr Lowell, Mr Wm. D. Messer, 
of the firm of Thomas Lord & Co, to Miss Sarah N.- 
Dutch. 

In Chelsea, by Rey. Mr Alger, Joshua H. Pratt to 
Mary S. Wiitt. 

In Stow, 20th ult. by Rev. Mr Cross of Boxboro’, Her- 
mon Chandler, M. D. to Miss Lydia, daughter of Rev. 
Abraham Randall. 


DBD, 
In this city, Mr John Wiltermurth, aged 66. 
In Plymouth, Jacob Covington Esq, aged 44, President 
of the Old Colony Bank, 
In Weston, Ist inst Mr Charles F, Fisk, son of Isaae 
F. Esq. 27 
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POSURE 


{For the Boston Ohserver.} 
THE ACCEPTED OFFERING. 
Oh, who would bind to acold form of words, 
The spirit’s offering to the throne on high ? 
Who would prescribe the language of the soul, 
When the heart opens to the all-searching eye ? 


The od’rous plants send back the scented dew, 
On which to heaven their fragrant offerings rise ; 
And though each speaks a voice of joy and praise 
The language is as various as their dies. 


The birds which warble forth their morning lays 
Though all the accepted songs of worship bear, 
Though all the tuneful notes pure homage bring, 
They differ as the beauteous robes they wear. 


So when before the Giver of all good, 

The adoring spirit bends in secret prayer, 

When heaven opens to the longing soul, 

Which seeks for words to exalt its homage there, 


The simple breathings of the grateful heart, 
The unuttered sigh of penitence sincere, 
Though gratitude be offered by a throb, 

And sorrow’s gushings start but one single tear ; 


That throb is sacred, holy is that tear, 
Worship more eloquent ne’er did creature give, 
And the All-geeing One, who heareth prayer, 


The offering will accept, the sin forgive. G 


wal 


COLLSCLLONSa 


MRS HEMANS AND SIR ROBERT PEEL, 


The correspondent of the New York Star at 
Liverpool, relates the following : 


«Mrs Hemans has four or five sons; and, to 
complete their education, had quitted England and 
taken up their residence at Dublin—the course of 
instruction at that University being more general 
and the expense far less than at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. One of her friends knew that writing as 
she had written, for a mere livelihood, she was 
not overburdened with worldly wealth. She had 
laid up her treasures not on earth. The thought 
that, ina great degree, her children would be 
Jeft unprovided for, much embittered her last mo- 
ments. Her friends, making the necessity of the 
application its chief excuse, wrote a brief letter to 
Sir R. Peel, mentioning that the gifted poetess 
was dying, and that her mind was much affected 
with the dread of leaving her children unfriended 
and poor. By return of post, a letter came from 
Sir R. Peel, kindly complaining that the applica- 
tion to him had been delayed until the latest mo- 
ment, enclosing a bank note for one hundred 
pounds, (five hundred dollars) empowering Mrs 
Hemans’ friend to draw on him for any further 
sum, if necessary, and concluding with a solemn 
promise to take on himself the charge of provid- 
ing for the children; if he could not do it by 
putting them into public situations he would out 
of his own fortune.” 


LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 


The acuteness of the sheep’s ear surpasses 
at] things in nature that I know of. A ewe 
will distinguish her own lamb’s bleat, among 
a thousand, all bleating at the same time 
and making a noise a thousand times louder 
than the singing of psalms at a Cameronian sac- 
rament in the fields, where thousands are congre- 
gated — and that is no joke either. Besides, the 
distinguishment of voice is perfectly reciprocal 
between the ewe and the lamb, who amid the 
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deafening sound, run to meet one another. 
There are few things have amused me more than 
a sheep shearing, and then the sport continues 
the whole day. We put the flock into the fell, 
set out all the lambs to the hill and then send the 
ewes to them as they are shorn. The moment 
that a lamb hears its dam’s voice, it rushes from 
the crowd to meet her, but instead of finding 
the rough, well clad, comfortable mamma, 
which it left an hour or a few hours ago, it 
meets a poor, naked, shrivelling—most deplora- 
ble looking creature. It wheels about, and ut- 
tering a loud, tremulous bleat of despair, flies 
from the frightful vision. The mother’s voice 
arrests its flight—it returns—flies, and returns 
again, generally for ten or a dozen times, before 
the reconci'iation is fairly made up.—James Hogg. 


A SPRING MORNING. 


To walk abroad among rural scenery on a fine 
sunny morning, is to ramble in the temple of the 
Deity, and witness the creative process; every 
day, almost every hour, witnesses some change: 
buds, blossoms, leaves and flowers are woven by 
unseen hands, painted by invisible artists, and 
perfumed from “vials full of odors sweet” — we 
look upon them in the morning with surprise and 
pleasure, while the first dew and sunbeam are vis- 
iting them. Whatan admirable and perfect taste 
must he have, who performs all this!) There is 
no noise, no useless display. The creator therein 
teaches modesty to his creatures. His goodness 
is also visible —the blossoms soon perish, but 
their hue and fragrance are the breathings of a 
benevolent mind. Look at the multitude of little 
heaps of sand that lie in the path, and suffer your 
eye to rest for a moment upon the busy and appa- 
rently happy insect that brings out his grain of 
sand. Nothing seems too minute and insignifi- 
cant for the Almighty to put his hand upon and 
invest with faculties of intelligence and happi- 
ness.—Boston Courier. 


YANKEEISMS. 

Skerse and skeerse for scarce; furse for fierce ; 
a spunky lad—a pocky tarnal critter—both Scotch 
in their origin as pawkee. | concaite—that’s your 
idee ; | guess you think youre putty smart; you 
know considable, dont ye? She’s plaguy mis- 
chiey-ous, accent always on the second syllable, 
instead of the first. I’m tired some. I ai’nt tired 
any. She wont go nor touch to, The mare’s 
got a colt and she go jiss as she’s a mind to; Pm 
putty rugged now—how is’t with yourself ?-—Oh: 
I’m cleverly. She’s in-vy-ous—accent on the se- 
cond syllable. I should admire to go there ; he 
looks put out considerable. I should like to borry 
your tin pail (or your husband’s shirt) if tain’t no 
put out to ye. When he’s to work he wunt wear 
a hat—always wunt for wont and wont for wunt in 
New England. Vyge for voyage. Mr A. wants 
to know whether you'll let Si come an work with 
him one day next. Who?—Israil Jones. Put 
to it to help enough myself. That’s a terrible 
team to travel through for all they’re so pore. 
Weather cloud up a little, and then begins to 
scale of. 'There’s no grow to that tree; no fade 
to that calico. I declare you don’t look so fleshy 
as you used to; no bigness to you—nothing at 
all of ye—as poor as a chicken—had a consider- 
able long spat about it. Come, come !—P’ll settle 
the hash betwixt ye !—Pesky bard—all of a did- 
der—all of a titter—soggy—stubbed — nerly.— 
Galaxy. 


Meu) a. 
All true Christians must be like Noah’s ark, 
that was pitched without and within. They must 
have a holy inside and a ho'y outside ; their pro- 
fession and their practice must agree together. 


EDWARD IRVING, 

The late eccentric preacher, Edward Irving, 
was an itinerate actor twentyfour years since, 
but soon left the stage from the derision occa- 
sioned by his obliquity of vision, dialect and awk- 
ward gait. He was passionately fond of that pro- 
fession, and is not the first clergyman that has 
ascended from the footlights to the pulpit. 


HANNAH MORE. 


“I know not,” says Mrs H. More, “ whether 
my writings have promoted the spiritual welfare 
of my readers, but they have enabled me to do 
good by private charity and public beneficence. 
I am almost ashamed to say that they have 
brought me thirty thousand pounds.” 


CHILDREN. 


Would you bave your children healthy and 
therefore happy, or happy and therefore healthy, 
encourage them to play. The question for you to 
decide is between the Rackets and Rickets. You 
must have the Rackets or they the Rickets——John 
Neal. 


JOSEPH CLARK. 


Joseph Clark, after having been fortyfive years 
Treasurer of Rhode Island, was, at the age of 
seventy, nominated for Governor; he declined, 
assigning the following reason: “ As J have en- 
joyed a good character among my fellow citizens 
all my life, as is proved by their choosing me 
their treasurer more than forty years, I have no 
notion of losing it now in my old age by being set 
up for Governor.” 


THE WATER DRINKERS. 


Mr Buckingham, the celebrated oriental trave!- 
ler—now a member of the British Parliament— 
states that the strongest race of men he has ever 
seen were the natives of the Himmaleh Moun- 
tains, and came to Calcutta as wrestlers; one of 
whom was a match for three Britons. Yet 
these men, he says, had never drank anything 
stronger than milk. 


HYDROSTATIC BEDS. 


The Boston and Lynn India Rubber Company 
manufacture a beautiful article—the hydrostatic 
bed; which must eventually be introduced into 
hospitals. It is constructed in the following 
manner. A box about six feet six inches long, 
by thirtytwo inches in width, is made perfectly 
air and water tight, and filled with warm or cold 
water as may be desired. Over the surface of 
the water, is an India rubber cloth sheet, imper- 
vious also, with a slack of about nine inches. A 
sick person derives extraordinary comfort from this 
simple contrivance—and a well man Juxuriates 
upon it. 


« Are you going to educate your children,” it 
was asked of an old German farmer in Pennsyl- 
yania. 

«“ No: my oldest son learned to write, and he 
forged my name.” 

The reasoning of the farmer was just, if learn- 
ing be the whole of education. 


It is a piece of that corruption which runs 
through human nature, that we naturally prize 
truth more than goodness ; knowledge more than 
holiness. . We think it a gallant thing to be flut- 
tering up to heaven with our wings of knowledge 
and speculation ; whereas, the highest mystery of 
divine life here, and of perfect happiness hereaf- 
ter, consists in nothing but mere obedience to the 
divine will— Cudworth. 
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LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL.—No. III. 


July 21. Left Albany this morning, not in the 
swift-flying rail road car, as you now may, but in 
a lumbering coach, that creaked lazily through 
the hot sands of which we received large meas- 
ures in and upon our person. There was noth- 
ing to relieve the weariness of this ride to me save a 
conversation between an ardent disciple of Calvin, 
a Roman Catholic, and myself upon the prolific 
theme of human depravity. My orthodox friend 
would argue as long as an argument could be 
found, on his side, and when completely posed, 
would exclaim, “Ah, we cannot trust to reason 
in these things. I feel that the heart is desper- 
ately wicked.” The latter part of this position I 
did not of course controvert. But, I inquired, 
« does the Bible say we are born desperately wick- 
ed?” Here our Catholic friend interposed, “I 
am an ignorant man, but know this much, that 
my Bible says we have no natural love of God.” 
I then asked him to mention any passages in 
which it is stated that we are sinners by nature. 
«“ Why,” he replied, “ it must be so, for according 
to our church, mortal sins are caused by Adam’s 
transgression, though venial ones may come of 
ourselves.” Neither my companion or myself 
could comprehend this distinction; but I took 
occasion to cite those texts most relied upon by 
the friends of that doctrine in question ; and en- 
deavored to show that they bore a very different 
sense from that usually given them. “I think 
from your remarks,” said the Catholic, “that you 
have studied a good deal, and believe you would 
make anew Bible, if you went through it all in 
this way.” Such are the encouragements those 
receive who dare to offer a rational interpretation 
of the Scriptures to minds case-hardened by an- 
tiquated systems of faith. 


About noon we took a packet boat on the 
Erie canal for Utica. The scenery through this 
region is beautiful. Now you pass beneath the 
beetling crags of a majestic mountain, and now 
emerge into some far spreading plain, rich with 
the variegated products of human toil. Here 
you glide within view of the ancient Mohawk, 
and are moving almost on the very bank of its 
idle waters. There you will sail literally through 
the midst of a tall forest, whose waving tops 
whisper to one another of the wondrous spectacle 
below them. To enhance the beauty of the 
scene a copious shower fell during this afternoon, 
which purified the atmosphere, and made all 
around us so calm and sweet that one might 
imagine it “the bridal day of earth and sky.” 
We saw on our rear a splendid bow which com- 
pletely spanned the canal; one foot of it resting 
visibly on the everlasting hills, the other—how 
much like the Christian’s hope—stretching away 
to an unseen Jand. 

Before nightfall I reached Utica. By invita- 
tion of my orthodox fellow-traveller, T took lodg- 
ings with him and determined to pass there the 
next day, which was Sunday. We called on an 


old acquaintance of his, Mr B., when behold my 
friend engages to preach for him tomorrow P. M. 
So it proves that I have a Presbyterian minister 
for a room-mate and companion to Niagara. 
Attended this evening a prayer meeting at which 
much was said in reference toa “revival” that 
has recently extended through Troy and Onedia 
counties. Earnest entreaties were poured forth 
for the return of the Holy Spirit to this place as 
if it were possible for a kind God to desert his 
own offspring. I saw evidence of the bitter suf- 
fering such an impression ean produce. Not only 
was the spiritual man jaded and prostrate from 
the natural effect of violent and long-continued 
excitements, but there seemed in the tones of each 
speaker the despondency of a forsaken child. 
As the intensity of the late revival had abated 
some months ago, the feeling appeared to be with 
one or two who offered up prayers, that “ the 
harvest was past, and the last ray of hope for 
sinners around them about to be quenched.” 
Were such a doctrine true the whole world 
above and around, would seem to me one vast 
mirror reflecting on my soul the blackness of 
despair. The “sighs,” which Milton ascribes to 
nature on our great parent’s fall, would be still 
audible, and to repeat around such a scene the 
touching words, “ God is Love,” would be solemn 
mockery. 

Sabbath eve. Heard this morning Mr B. The 
sermon, like too many others, wanted a single 
prominent point, and hence, being impaired yet 
more by a lullaby manner left no impression 
on my mind. P. M. My friend, thinking prob- 
ably that I needed light on the subject of our 
stuge conversation, gave us a hotly spiced dis- 
course in defence of man’s inate depravity. It 
failed however to convert me, and served only 
to excite my surprise that a person of so good 
sense could hold so unscriptural and irrational 
an opinion. Let us be gratified that reason is 
fast compelling the advocates of that revolting 
view to modify, if not abandon it. The people 
sit, I observe, here almost exclusively during the 
devotional services. I cannot but think this pos- 
ture unfriendly to the pious affections. We rise 
to address a human being whom we at all re- 
spect. Much more should we shew this mark of 
reverence to the deity. Were the practice 
sanctioned by custom, I should indeed prefer to 
Witness a congregation kneeling in their ap- 
proaches to God. It would certainly best ac- 
cord with the sentiment which every sincere 
worshipper must cherish in presence of imacu- 
late purity. 


ANECDOTE. 


A pious woman under discouragement and 
doubt thus complained to a minister: “I fear my 
heart is destitute of grace. I am dead, twice 
dead, and plucked up by the roots.” 

The minister replied —* The other day IT heard 
an outery, ‘John is in the weil! John is in the 
well! (a little boy six years old.) I left my 


study, ran into the yard, heard my wife exelaim-, what is still more, hence 1 am taught 
I approach- | Divinity, from time immemorial, has himse {come 


ing, ‘John is dead! John is dead! 


ed the well and inauired, ‘John, are you dead!’ 
John replied, ‘Yes, father, I am dead.’ J was 
very glad to hear him say he was dead.”— Christian 
Secretary. 


Comment.—Many excellent Christians suppose 
that the worse they think of themselves, the 
better, in fact, they are. We have frequently 
heard them represent themselves as “ being like a 
cage of unclean birds.” Let Christians state the 
case truly. Do they love God, are they alive in. 
Christ ? How then can their hearts be “cages- 
of unclean birds’—*« dead, twice dead—plucked 
up by the roots.”—Zton’s Herald. 


FAMILY DEVOTION. 


It is a beautiful thing to behold a family at 
their devotions. Who would not be moved at 
the tear that trembles in the mother’s eye, as she 
looks to heaven, and pours forth her fervent sup- 
plications for the welfare of her children ? Who 
can look with indifference upon the aged father, 
surrounded by his family, with his uncovered 
locks, kneeling in the presence of Almighty God, 
and praying for their happiness and prosperity ? 
In whose bosom is not awakened the finest feel- 
ing, on beholding a tender child, in the beauty of 
innocence, folding its little hands in prayer, and 
imploring the invisible, yet eternal Father, to 
bless its parents, its brothers and sisters, and its 
playmates ? 


ATHEIST. 


The Atheist is an overgrown libertine; and if 
we believe his own genealogy, he is a by-blow, 
begot by hazard, and flung into the world by 
necessity ; he moves by wheels, and has no more 
soul than a wind-mill. He is thrust on by fate, 
and acts by mere compulsion. He is no more 
master of his deeds, than of his being; and, there- 
fore, is as constant to his word as the wind to the 
same corner;.so that the Atheist, by his own 
principles, is a knave per se, and an honest man 
only per accidens ; in fine, he struts out of dust 
and vanishes into nothing—Univ. Mag. for July 
1794. 


{Forthe Boston Observer.) 
LIFE OF CHRIST IN THE SOUL OF MAN. 


My Dear Frienp, — In my last letter I believe 
I maintained that the perfection of my individual 
pature is the salvation to which I feel myself 
called, and that to this end I feel that revelation, 
in all its forms, is given. Hence a material uni- 
verse, which shadows forth the laws of the Infi- 
nite Mind, is opened around me, to call forth and 
exercise my reason ; and J find it a religious in- 
fluence to study the sciences which are at the 
foundation of all material structures, and the 
esthetic principles which wed the wind of man 
to the High Universe, as Wordsworth expresses it. 
Hence, also, the complicated relations of social 
life are woven around my heart, to call forth my 
sentiments and stimulate my conscience. And, 
that the 
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to the mind of man, through the crevices, as it 
were, of that vast machine which He did not in- 
tend should be so complete as to shut up the crea- 
ture from the Creator, as in a prison house, for I 
have before me the sad but awful experience of 
human nature, the various falls to various degrees 
of degradation, its incessant fluctuations in its 
search after good, as they are recorded by the 
heaven-guided pen of the honest and pious, in the 
same book with the laws of the first and wisest 
of legislators, and the warnings and intimations of 
the most gifted of prophets; and when I have 
seen through all these phases of sin and misery, I 
turn at last to the concentration of the whole 
counsel of God, to the full manifestation of the 
capacities of our nature in him who appeared ac- 
cording to presentiments and predictions which 
had never been understood, and vindicated the 
freedom of the will and the paternal character of 
the Creator from all reproach, proving that the 
material universe was the servant of the Son of 
man, and that he wasalso the Lord of the institu- 
tions divinely appointed for his education, and 
that death itself was but an accident which he 
could surmount ; and who, at last, having shown 
what the life of man should be on earth, ascended 
into the heavens — an ever present witness to the 
all crowning truth, that man is immortal], and pro- 
gress is unceasing. 

I do not underrate reason and conscience, then, 
when I say that they are not an adequate revela- 
fion to man. It is true they are more than enough 
to save him from destruction. They have nur- 
tured minds, like those of Socrates, of Plato, of 
Solon, of Aristides, of Cato, and of a host of illus- 
trious dead. But I feel that something more than 
they had is needed. I want means of perfection 
more general than theirs— means which may be 
used under all varieties of outward circumstance, 
in humbler walks of life than the groves of the 
academy, and the halls of legislation; in less ex- 
eiting times than when nations are suspended 
upon the word and the deed; which will not re- 
quire genius to seize and keep in mind; means 
which address the affections and moral principles, 
and will make men wise as Solon, in the execu- 
tion of every day duty; lofty and unworldly as 
Plato, amid the depressing hours of every day 
calamity ; firm and faithful to their highest des- 
tiny as Socrates, even when the powers of reason 
are drooping; magnanimous as Aristides, amid 
the little rivalries of every day life and the petty 
vexations of domestic tyranny ; and fearing death 
as little as Cato, in comparison with their duty, 
though it were for much less an apparent object 
than the rescue of a great nation from unhallowed 
ambition. Such J find in him, who, though 
tempted like as we are, was yet without sin ; who, 
when weeping at the tomb of Lazarus, felt that he 
was the resurrection and the life; who faltered not 
at the cross, though his disciples forsook him and 
fled; who, when reviled, reviled not again, but 
prayed for those who were crucifying him, re- 
membering and tenderly presenting their only 
palliation, that they knew not what they did; and 
who commended his departing spirit to his Father, 
after having felt that he was forsaken in the unj- 
verse, with the lowly words, “ It is finished.” 


of God within us can turn all the materials of 
nature into some form of excellence ; that there is 
a beauty anda glory for every individual, and that 
if he is the most beautiful and the most glorious, 
it is because he has worked the form of his life 
out of a more difficult quarry than he has left to 
any one of his followers. 

I will begin on his life the next time. 


E, 


THERE ’S MUSIC IN A MOTHER'S VOICE. 


There ’s music in a mother’s voice 
More sweet than breezes sighing ; 
There ’s kindness in a mother’s glance 

Too pure for ever dying ; 


There ’s love within a mother’s breast, 
So deep ’t is still o’erflowing ; 

And care for those she calls her own, 
That ’s ever, ever growing ; 


There ’s anguish in a mother’s tear, 
When farewell fondly taking, 
That so the heart of pity moves, 
It scarcely keeps from breaking. 


And when a mother kneels to heayen, 
And for her child is praying, 

O who shall half the fervor tell 
That burns in all she ’s saying ! 


A mother !—how her tender arts 
Can soothe the breast of sadness, 

And through the gloom of life once more 
Bid shine the sun of gladness. 


A mother !—when like evening’s star 
Her course hath ceased before us, 
From brighter worlds regards us still, 

And watches fondly o’er us. 


(For the Boston Observer. } 


DIALOGUES BETWEEN A MINISTER AND 
A PARISHIONER ON THE TRIN TY, 


DIALOGUE FIRST. 
[Continued from page 154.] 


P. 1 will ask then—do you admit that the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are three 
distinct persons, and as such may be separately 
considered ? 

M. This ought, I think, to be admitted. 

P. Are these persons intelligent Beings or 
Agents ? 

P. This question I must answer with caution, 
I doubt whether it be admissible to say that they 
are three distinct Beings, or Agents in the usual 
acceptation of the words. Were I to answer 
your question affirmatively, without any qualifying 
terms, I might seem to admit the existence of 
three Supreme Gods, which is not an article of 
my creed. 

P. ts not the Father, as distinguished from the 
Son, a person? And is not the Son, as distin- 
guished from the Father, also, a person? May J 
not on the authority of the Scriptures unhesita- 
tingly believe and preremptorily say that this js 
indeed the case? Did not the inspired Paul say 
of Jesus Christ, that he is the express image of his 


Isee him rise from the night of ages, when|(God’s) person? Does not the same writer 


every outward influence is at the worst, and seize 
upon all revelations, whether of nature or grace, 
and read them fully, and learn the business the 
Father gave him to do; and turning every obsta- 
cle into a means of moral triumph, come forth 
from the field which is covered with foes, power- 
ful, in a ratio proportionate to the perils he has 
overcome ; proving to us that no outward circum- 
stances are entirely untractable to the will which 
is filial, intelligent and free, and calling on us to 


speak also of the “person of Christ,” as distinct 
from the person of the Father? Surely the im- 
age of God’s person cannot be itself that person. 
I have now, sir, to ask whether the term person 
is not used, by the apostle, as a synonyme for 
God himself? Does it express either more or 
less than the term God, or the phrase, “ God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ?” 

M. Probably it does not. Indeed I do not 
hesitate to admit that it is synonymous with the 


believe that we are his brethren, and that the spirit) word God, or the phrase, the God and Father of 


Jesus Christ, 
concession. 

P. My inference is, that the word person in 
its Scriptural sense denotes an intelligent being or 
agent ; for such a Being is God even the Father. 
Nor can I easily believe that you, sir, will deny 
that God the Father is an intelligent Being or 
Agent. * 

M. You do not, f presume, suspect that I am 
either desirous or capable of denying so obvious 
a truth, 

P. Will you then deny that person, us used by 
the apostle with application to Christ, the Son of 
God, is a synonyme for Christ himself; or that it 
means the same as Christ the Son of God ? 

M. This I am neither prepared, nor disposed 
to deny. 

P. But will you admit that the person of Christ 
is an intelligent Being or Agent? Rather, I 
would ask, does not the concession which you 
have just made constrain you to admit it? 

M. I see not that I am obliged to admit that 
the person of Jesus Christ is an intelligent Being 
or Agent, until I shall have admitted that Jesus 
Christ himself is an intelligent Being or Agent, 
But this, I believe I have not done, If, however, I 
have done so I wish you to understand me to 
have done it, not in an absolute, but qualified and 
restricted sense. 

P, Be itso. I then ask you whether you do 
believe that Jesus Christ is an intelligent Being or 
Agent? He surely either is or is not, 

M. That he is so, in some sense, is not to be 
questioned. But that he is an intelligent Being 
or Agent in a strict sense J am not prepared pre- 
remptorily to say. 

P. But you believe that God the Father, if I 
understand you, is an intelligent Being or Agent, 
in the strict sense of the word ? 

M. Ido. And what do you infer from this ? 

P. My inference is, that, to be consistent with 
yourself, you must believe that Jesus Christ is, 
strictly, an intelligent Being or Agent; for you do 
not hesitate to say that Jesus Christ the Son of 
the Father, is equal to his Father in power and 
glory, or possessed of all the attributes of his 
Father, Believing this, must you not, to be con- 
sistent with yourself, believe also that Jesus Christ 
is as truly an intelligent Being or Agent, as God 
the Father, and that he possesses the same intelli- 
gence and agency as the Father? And, believing 
this, you must believe, likewise, that the Holy 
Spirit is an intelligent Being or Agent, for, ac- 
cording to your theory, the Holy Spirit is equal 
in power and glory to the Father, as well as 
the Son. 

M. That your inference is just, I cannot deny, 
I am apprehensive, therefore, that I ought not to 
have admitted that the Father,:of himself, ig an 
intelligent Being or Agent; but that he is so, by 
virtue of his union with the Son and Spirit. 

P. But if God the Father js not of himself an 
inteligent Being or Agent, do not the scriptures 
very improperly represent him as “stretching out 
the heavens by his discretion—by his under- 
standing and alone?” That this is spoken of God 
the Father, and of him exclusively cannot, I am 
persuaded, be denied or reasonably questioned, 
Nor can it, I think, be denied or reasonably ques- 
tioned that the Scriptures speak of God the Father, 
in distinction from all other persons as * a God of 
knowledge,” and as “perfect in knowlodge, as 
mighty in wisdom, and as God only wise.” Do 
the scriptures, sir, say these things in vain or 
without meaning of God the Father? Do they 
not say these things of him asa distinct intelli- 
gent Being or Agent? And did not Jesus Christ 
the Son of God pray to his Father and submit to 
the will of the Father, as sustaining this charac 

‘ter? Can you then entertain even a shadow of 


But what do you infer from this 


AND RELIGIOUS 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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doubt, that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is of himself, really and truly an intelligent 
Being or Agent ? 

M. To be candid, sir, I must. confess, that I 
can see no good reason to doubt the existence of 
the Father, as an intelligent Being or Agent, and 
in the strictest sense. 

P. You will admit, then, that the Son and Holy 
Spirit are in like manner, intelligent Beings or 
Agents ? 

M. This, of course, I must admit, whatever 
may be the consequence. 

P. According to your theory, then, if I under- 
stand it, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
are three persons; these persons are tnéelligent 
Beings or Agents, separately considered, and each 
of the three is possessed of infinite perfection, 

M. I see not but your conclusion is correct, 
however embarassing it may be to my theory. 

P. And must not each of these Person, Beings, 
or Agents be God 2? 

M. To say that each of the sacred three is 
God, sounds, I acknowledge, strangely. It seems 
to imply the existence of three distinct Gods. 
But this I cannot admit. 

P. Why not? If I have understood you, you 
have already virtually, and even expressly admit- 
ted the existence of three distinct Gods. Have 
you not granted that the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit are three Persons, equalin power and 
glory ; that these three Persons are three intelli- 
gent Beings or Agents, and that each is possessed 
of infinite perfection? But can you say any 
thing more of an infinite God than of an infinite 
Person or Being? If, in perfection, the latter is 
every way equal to the former can there be any 
impropriety in speaking of the latter as truly God, 
and in the highest sense? Difference in name 
can surely make no difference in character. Be- 
sides have you not said that you “ firmly-believe 
and readily admit that the Father is God and that 
the Son is God, and that the Holy Spirit is God. 

MM. Yes. But then you must be aware that I 
do not betieve them to be absolutely Gods, separ- 
ately considered ; but that by a mysterious union 
they constitute the one God or Jehovah. 

P. { am indeed aware that you employ such 
language. But what is the import of it, | know 
not. If each of the threets God, I see not but each 
is to be regarded as God, separately considered. If 
not, why do you call each of the three God, and 
God too, possessed of infinite perfection? Three 
such Gods must, so far as I can see, be three nu- 
merical Gods; and each, a God separately consi- 
dered. And J do think it a gross perversion of 
language to say that this is not the case. 

M. Lnow perceive that it has been your object 
to reduce me to the necessity of acknowledging the 
existence of three Supreme Gods. But do you 
serious'y believe that | am a tritheist, and an ad- 
vocate for tritheism ? 

P. That your theory is tritheistic ; that you 
really advocated tritheism, and that your state- 
ments and concessions involve the monstrous ab- 
surdity implied in the existence of three Supreme 
Gods, I am indeed unwilling to believe; yet I do 
not see how [ can disbelieve it. Have you not ad- 
mitted, and repeatedly admitted, that the Father 
is God; that the Son is God, and that the Holy 
Spirit is God, not in a subordinate, but in the 
highest sense? Must not each of these infinite 
Gods then be a Supreme God? In other words, 
must not each be superior to either of the others! 

M. Preposterous! shocking! You shock me, 
sir, to my very soni. Yourtemerity and rashness 
fills me with astonishment—with horrer. 

P. Iwonder not, my dear sir, at your parox- 
ysm of astonishment, and the violence of your 
exciamation. You find, indeed, but too much 
occasion for both. But who or what has given 


you this startling occasion? Shall I answer 
the question? J must say, then, that you are to 
find the occasion in yourself, or rather in your 
theory. Most seriously do I believe that whatever 


‘| I have said to shock your feelings, naturally and 


necessarily results from the trinitarian theory, 
and, according to your own statements and con- 
cessions. 

M. Were I to believe this, I would immedi- 
ately renounce the doctrine, not only as utterly 
untenable, but as shockingly preposterous and 
impiously shocking. 

P. Permit me, then, to ask—can you conceive 
of anything, or being so great as an infinite thing 
or being ? 

M. Surely not. But why do you ask this 
question? Did you doubt that [ should reply in 
the negative ? 

P. YUdidnot. Yet the question is not, I think 
either irrelevant, or impertinent. In this connex- 
ion I have further to ask—do you not believe 
that God the Father is possessed of infinite per- 
fection, and is therefore an infinitely perfect Being ? 

M. This, I have a'ready conceded. 

P. And have you not made the same conces- 
sion in relation to the Son and the Holy Spirit ? 

M. Ihave. But in doing this, I have not 
admitted the existence of three Supreme Gods. 
Such an admission implies, as I have already ob- 
served, the grossest absurdity. 

P. This is indeed true. No proposition can 
be more self-evident than that there can be but 
One Supreme, Nothing can equal absolute su- 
premacy. But is it not equally self-evident that 
there can be but One Infinite? Can any thing 
equal infinitude ? If the Father be an infinite 
God, or Being. or Person, must he not be so in 
the Supreme sense? Must he not be the Supreme 
God or Being or Person? the only Infinite or Su- 
preme God, Being or Person ? 

M. To perplex is one thing —to convince, 
another. That you perp!ex me, I cannot deny ; 
but that you convince me, I am not prepared to 
say. Is there no distinction to be made between 
an Infinite Being, and a Supreme Being. 

P. If a distinction is to be made, it is your 
part, not mine, to mark the distinction. I wil!, 
however, say that an Infinite Being is unbounded 
or unlimited in greatness, power, perfection ; in- 
somuch that no addition can possibly be made to 
the perfection of his character. Nor can any 
thing more be said of a Supreme Being. {f you, 
sir, can distinguish the one from the other, you 
may do something towards extricating yourseif 
from your perplexity, and vindicating your theory 
from its “ gross absurdity.” 

{To be continned.] 


{from the Verm ont hronicle.) 


PASTORAL CONVERSATIONS. 


I always love to go and visit a certain aged 
disciple, and to speak to him of the things of 
Christ. There is such a spirit of freedom in his 
opinions, and such frank, decorous nobleness in 
his feelings, that it is a feast to be with him, and 


listen to him. And then his humility ;—how 
integrated it is with his free and generous 
thoughts. When {| read the passage, “ The 


truth shall make you free,” I think of this aged 
disciple. Yes; thou art free; thy mind is not in 
bondage to other men, and thy heart is so full of 
out-pouring goodwill, that the freedom of love is 
its very element. How certain that heaven will 
be to you home—blissful liome. 

I sat, of a still evening, within the door of his 
house. The sun had cast his last beams upon 
the opposite hills. We saw the evidence of his 
departure in the sober green that was settling, 
shade after shade, upon the meadow, as the 


laughing green vanished with the sunlight. It 
was like thought stealing upon innocent gaiety. 
The clouds, too, lay in the sky like mountains of 
pearl with summits of gold. Here and there a 
crimson banner floated in the azure depths, 
which soon changed to a scarf of imperial pur- 
ple, to form, as it were, a swaddling band for 
the heavens to enwrap its child, the “dear green 
earth,” to be soon hushed in silent darkness. 
We ceased to speak, as we gazed upon the fields 
and the hills, and the sky. It was a pause 
more fruitful in free and generous thought, than 
hours of conversation. The spirit by which all 
nature lives, and has her being, was meeting and 
blending with our thoughts, and making them, 
for spiritual refreshment, as cool waters to a thirsty 
soul! 

“ What beauty 2” I said. 
the fields! What beauty on the hills!! What 
beauty in the sky!!!” “Yes; O, yes! It is all 
living beauty.” “Do you notice,” I said, “ how 
the beauty of the field, and of the bill, and of the 
sky, all make but one beauty ;—one blended 
harmonious, complete beauty ?” “ Yes,” he said, 
“it is because one spirit made, and is manifest 
in all, is it not?” “Yes. All things are seen in 
God, As the result of his hand they are one; 
one beauty, one purity,one love. The unity of 
God is wonderfully manifest in this unity of 


“What beauty in 


effect. * * * * Our friend D. has-a Strange 
whim. He never looks at clouds; and were he 


here, he would have a fierce dispute if you in- 
sisted upon the beauty of the clouds. He would 
say only the fields and the hills were beautiful. 
He would call you a melancholy, misty, and per- 
haps mystical man, for watching their changing 
hues, and admiring their benign loveliness. And 
our friend L. has as strange a fancy. He says 
there is little beauty in anything but clouds. 
He is always gazing upon them. He spends 
hours and almost days, in watching them. He 
fancies them to be castles, cities, supny ‘moun- 
tains, dark and cold valleys, &c. &c. He can- 
not look upon the earth, the ‘dear green earth,’ 
with any patience, such and so many are the low 
and vulgar associations of common |ife.” 

“ Well, I love beauty every where ;” said the 
aged disciple, “I wou'd not, for anything, be 
like D. or like L. Everything that God has 
made is good and beautiful in its place. And 
if I could not see and admire God’s beauty in 
all things, I should feel sad, yes, wretched ; 
should be without God in the midst of his works. 
I love the beauty which is manifest in all the 
works of God, wherever J see the works.” 

“ Yes, there is a beauty which pervades all 
the works of God. While it is in the field, and 
in the bill, and in the clouds; they each consti- 
tute a part of one beauty, in which we rejoice 
when we beho'd them; and in which we trace 
the unity, the simlicity, and the perfection of 
Him who made them. 

“In like manner there is in religious truths, 
a beauty, which is one of the same to all, eho 
would learn God in them;—to al!, who do not 
fasten their minds on some singular point, but 
who take in that general harmony which resuits 
from their proceeding from God, and their being 
manifestations of God. They are manifestations 
of God, and therein is their beauty, to a holy 
mind. Some very good people like D. or like 
L. will admire only a particular truth or a partic- 
ular aspect of it. They will not contemplate it 
as a part of one persuading beauty spread over 
and through all the manifestations of God.— 
Every allusion to one beautiful and harmonious 
whole, they feel detracts from their individual 
attachments. Like D. and L., they are ready 
for a fierce dispute, if you imply that the glorious 
beauty found in truth consists in that union 
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of all, where each reflects its own beauty as 
part and portion of the who'e. The existence 
of a sectarian spirit shows this. A man, who 
possesses this, is never satisficd with the beauty 
of truth until it is baptized by the name of his 
own company.” 

* Yes! I have often thought of that,” said 
the aged man. “I haye wondered that every 
body did not see that there is in religion, that 
which is common to every body that is reatly 
pious. And that the real value of religion lies 
only in that which is common to every child of 
God, It seems to me that people love to mag- 
nify differences and to dwell upon joints, in 
which they differ instead of studying those in 
which, if they are children of God, they must 
be alike. Is not this true >” 

“To be sure it is,” I said, “what would be 
the effect if every child of God should study to 
speak only of those things, which he found he 
possessed in common with every other one, who 
was a child of God? What if he should let 
alone disputes about everything, which did not 
belong to the spiritual life of every child of God, 
—what would the effect be?” Most glorious, 
most glorious,” said the aged disciple. We 
should hear-no more talk about denominational 
differences, but only about Christ. Our doc- 
tors would be studying the truth by which they 
daily live, and not an explanation of the doctrine 
that nobody understands, if they do themselves. 

The blessed God, and Christ, as the manifesta- 
tion of the blessed God, and the Holy Spirit and 
its quickening influences, would be the subjects 
of their conversation. And by such subjects we 
shouid be earri:d into spiritual things and should 
be filled with light and with love. What a day 
that would be for the Church! 
glory that would be for Christ! 
indeed, Heap over au!” 

We stepped into an adjoining room and pray- 
ed ; thanking God for the lesson he had convey- 
ed in the one glorious beauty, which bursts forth 
from all the works of creation. And we entreat- 
ed that a like spiritual beauty might dwell in 
the hearts, and pervade the minds of all his chil- 
dren ; and pervade them so certainly, that they 
should evermore see their beauty to be in the 
oneness of their spirit; the spirit of the blessed 
Saviour. 


He would be 


SULDALT SCHOORS, 


{For the Boston Observer. } 


QUALIFICATION OF 8S. 8. TEACHERS, &c. 

Mr Eprrer—TI had gathered up a_ few 
thoughts on the subject of the qualifications of 
Sunday school teachers, an increase of their 
numbers, and the importance of their office, with 
the intention of presenting them at the meeting of 
the Sunday School Society, at their late anniver- 
sary; but finding the evening wholly occupied by 
other gentlemen, no opportunity offered for me. 
I therefore send you a draft of my views, which, 
if you consider worthy of a place in the Observer, 
are at your disposal. And [I do this the more 
willing'y, because, although there were many 
good things said—and said most eloquently— 
touching some of these points, I believe no one 
presented the subject in the light which I have 
done. 

I will give them to you in the form in which I 
should have uttered them, if uttered, at a'l, at the 
meeting. 

Mr Prestpent—In the excellent report just 
accepted, we have the pleasure to learn that the 
good cause is in a highly flourishing condition. 
We have great encouragement from the very gen- 
eral prosperity of the many Sunday schoolsalluded 
to in that report, and our hearts are gladdened by 
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the intelligence. We perceive, however, that there 
is still much to do, to render them es perfect as 
they are capable of becoming ; and in regard to 
some points referred to, I wish to ask your indul- 


gence, while I offer a few, a very few remarks. 

With your permission I will introduce them 

with the following 
RESOLUTION. 

Resolved, That the office of Sunday schoo} 
teacher is one of importance, honor and responsi- 
bleness; and that it is highly desirable, that all 
who are apt to teach and have the requisite quali- 
fications for the station, should join themselves to 
the fraternity already engaged. 

Sir, this want of teachers, especially those of 
our own sex, has been long felt and complained of, 
to some degree, in the city, but more especially in 
the country towns; where the diffidence of the 
young men and their too frequent lack of the ad- 
equate qualifications, render it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to engage a sufficient number, that are suita- 
bie, for the wants of our Sunday schools. 

In this state of things, it is a matter of moment 
to excite a livelier interest in this cause among 
those who can teach well. The best pledge of 
success is a spontaneous and earnest desire to 
engage in it; but it sometimes happens that 
persons well qualified by nature and education for 
the task, distrusting their own powers, or appre- 
hensive that their aid is not neesled, wait for the 
particular solicitation of the pastor or superin- 
tendent before they will engage. All such may 
be assured that the vineyard is large and never 
overstocked with laborers; that their services will 
not fail to be gratefully received whenever offer- 
ed. Let them therefore delay no longer to present 
themselves for the employment; they shall he ad- 
mitted with a hearty welcome. 

If any, merely from the consideration of the 
moral wants of the community, feel it to bea 
duty to engage in this service, how mueh more 
imperious must be the obligation of those whose 
dispositions, habits of mind, and peculiar facility 
of communicating instruction to the young, es- 
pecially fit them for the office. Such seem to 
me, to be directly called to the work, and should 
not resist the call, but with a spirit of a Paul, be 
not disobedient to the heavenly vocation. 

It may be asked, what are the requisite qualifi- 
cations for a Sunday school teacher. I would 
reply, that undoubtedly, the most prominent one, 
is a thorough and undoubting conviction of the 
truth of the Christian religion, man’s need of its 
consolations and instructions, and a desire to 
instil its principles into the minds of the rising 
generation. Ifan interest, deep and heartfelt, have 
possession of the teacher, he can hardly fail to 
make his pupils feel it too. And when their 
minds and hearts have been thus gained, the in- 
struction will yield a plentiful harvest of good 
fruits. He should of course be very familiar 
with the scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, especially with the latter. He should 
have a general acquaintance with the history of 
the Jews, the geography of their country, their 
manners, customs, modes of speech, prejudices, 
laws, and government, their expectations and 
their hopes. He should know something of the 
people of neighboring nations and the terms of 
intercourse between them and the Jews, at the 
period when the transactions recorded in the 


Bible took place. He should be able to bring his 
style of language to that simplicity which would 
make himself understood by every child. With- 
out this his stores of knowledge would prove but 
a sealed book, from which no benefit could be de- 
rived. 

He should know something of the characteris- 
tics of the juvenile mind; be sure that he makes 
the impression he intends to; satisfy himself that 
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he is clearly understood ;—and by gently and 
kindly encouraging his pupils to question him 
freely on all points not fully comprehended, solve 
their doubts, gain their confidence, and win their 
love, It then becomes a delight to them to listen 
to his teachings, and their improvement and pro- 
gress in knowledge and goodness will be com- 
mensurate with the interest he excites, 

He should be punctual and constant in his at- 
tendance at school, and should introduce such vya- 
riety into his class exercises as to prevent weariness 
or cause the ardor of the pupil to flag from too 
much monotony. The world is tull of change, 
and children, particularly, enjoy it. They love 
novelty, They are not to be censured for it, but 
should be allowed a rational indulgence in it. 

In a late periodical, a writer deprecates the 
use of stories in Sunday schools, saying that noth- 
ing but stories would satisfy a class of boys under 
his charge, after they had been accustomed to 
hearing them for awhile from his predecessor ; and 
as he discontinued the practice, they soon disre- 
garded everything he said, in connexion with 
ordinary lessons. : 

T do not helieve the practice of reading well- 
written moral stories to childien to be obnoxious 
to any reasonable objection, but, on the contrary, 
calculated to do much good, provided the selee- 
tions be judiciously made, and not too frequently 
resorted to. And I very much fear that due 
preparation had not been made by the person for 
the office of teacher in a Sunday school, who 
should not be able to control or fix the attention 
of a class, because the minds of the members had 
been sometimes stimulated by stories read to 
them for their instruction. 

It should be recollected that the Saviour him- 
self made great use of stories or parables in his 
teaching, and with the happiest effects; and 
while we have such a model for our guide, we 
shall hardly be in danger of doing wrong. 

No teacher can reasonably expect to hold the 
attention of a child Jong to a subject, without 
some illustration, some point, something striking 
and new. Nor must hecontent himself with pro- 
posing a‘question as printed in a book, and getting 
the answer also found there, which the pupil has 
learnt to repeat the language of, without perhaps 
having imbibed an idea. He should explain by 
some illustration with which the class are familiar, 
add questions of his own, and thus ascertain if 
any thought has been given to the subject. 

He never need be at a loss, The occur- 
rences of common notoriety, of almostevery week 
furnish examples that he may freqently introduce 
with good effect. But if these should fail him, the 
bible is an unfailing store-house from which to 
draw. Would he illustrate the duty of repen- 
tance and the hope of forgiveness, the beautiful 
and touching parable of the Prodigal Son is at 
hand. Shou!d he wish to recommend the virtue 
of humility, let him show his pupils the examp!e 
of Jesus washing his disciples’ feet. Would he 
recommend love and obedience to parents—point 
them to the tender solicitude for Mary at the time 
of his crucifixion, and his never ceasing deyo- 
tion to the will of his Heavenly Father, 

The fate of Ananias and Sapphira, and the 
leprosy of Gehazi may convince them of the ab. 
horrence in which fa!schood is beheld by God 
himself. While the consequences of the faith of 
Abraham, the fidelity of Daniel, and the ardent 
zeal of Peter, present exemplifications of those 
rewards which the unshrinking performance of 
duty will not fail to secure. 

With such materials at hand, to be applied as 
the circumstances of the class may require, an 
ever new and growing interest may geuerally be 
produced. 

Classes should be small, never containing over 
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four, unless the teacher possesses uncommon 
skill, and is able to exert an influence beyond the 
reach of his eye. Further exceptions might be 
made in favor of schools that have circular seats, 
facing inward toward the teacher in the centre— 
but withont such arrangement, it is difficult to 
bring a large number within the sound of the 
teacher’s voice, in that suppressed tone necessary 
to adopt where many classes are assembled in 
contiguous seats, Better, however, to give a good, 
interested and interesting teacher three times tbe 
number, than entrust even four to an indifferent 
and unskilful one. 

When we consider how much the Sunday 
school teacher has to do toward the establishment 
of religious and moral principle—which must 
influence his pupil’s destiny to al] eternity ; that 
he is the co-worker with mothers, mothers who 
give society its character, as well as form the 
citizens of the future world; we are constrained 
to award a more than an ordinary share of dignity 
to the office of the individual, who faithfully 
“plies the task of instruction” in these little 
nurseries for heaven, and feel almost unwilling to 
admit an indifferent teacher, at least he who is in- 
different in feeling, to the high calling. And can 
there be wanting further inducements for the 
most gifted to enlist in this sacred cause. 

To a feeling mind, the pleasure to be derived 
to the individual himself might well furnish 
ancther—although a suborninate motive to that 
of doing good—of co-operating with Jesus him- 
self in his “Father’s business”—of aiding the 
child in preparation for meeting his Judge be- 
yond the confines of time. 

That this employment is duly appreciated by 
many of exalted powers, will be obvions to any 
one who will look in at the Sunday schools 
throughout our land. Besides the many well 
known gentlemen of distinguished talents and 
station, engaged as teachers in, or superintendents 
of, Sunday schools in this city, we find in various 
other places in our own and distant States, indi- 
vidua's, laying aside the robes ef office, and the 
means of individual] aggrandizement and taking 
charge of a group of young immortals in the 
Sabbath school. 

A member of Congress from my own district 
takes an active part in the Sabbath school of the 
town in which he resides. A member of the 
Senate of Massachesetts has charge of a Sabbath 
school in Salem; and a representative to Con- 
gress from the same town has a similar situation 
in another school. 

Benjamin F. Butler, when appointed to the 
office of Attorney General of the United States, 
was most affectionately attached to his Sunday 
school in Albany; and his farewell address to 
the children on leaving Albany for the city of 
Washington, was full of touching interest. 

Governor Vroom, of New Jersey, even while 
in office, was indefatigable in Sabbath school 
instruction ; and the excellent Theodore Freling- 
huysen, U. S. Senator from the same State—a 
man of the soundest wind and highest respecta- 
bility—a patriot, philanthropist, and christian, 
engages with great earnestness and effect in the 
same blessed work. 

But it is doubtless superfluous to press this 
point further. Numerous examples of a similar 
nature might be added, if any question still re- 
mained as to the dignity of the employment. 
This crowded and respectable assembly is of 
itself a sufficient token of the estimation in which 
Sabbath school instruction is held, and conse- 
quently, of the degree of respect awarded to those 
who impart it. : 

There are those engaged in this service, so 
heartily devoted to it as to consider it one of their 
great privileges. A case occurs to me at this 


moment of a young lady who allows no inclem- 
ency of weather and scarcely any state of health, 
to prevent her from meeting her class on Sabbath 
morning; although her strength is sometimes so 
much exhausted as to compel her to return to 
her home, instead of going to church, when 
the Sunday school exercises are over. 

She is engaged in teaching a large school 
through the week, and still goes to her Sunday 
school with as much ardor and jnterest as if she 
had passed the six preceding days in accumula- 
ting strength instead of exhausting it. 

One of her friends once said, addressing her, 
“Ido really pity you that you have, in addition to 
your other labors, a class to teach in a Sunday 
school”—to which she promptly replied,— I 
thank you for your commisseration, but can only 
say that I pity you that you have not.” 

Let but such a feeling become general among 
our young people, and there will be no more 
complaint of want of interest among the pupils, 
nor inquiries as to the best mode of attracting 
and fixing their attention ; of winning their af- 
fections and improving their hearts. Such a 
spirit must be almost omnipotent in its effects on a 
class at Sunday school. A SupeRinrENDENT. 

May, 30, 1835. 
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PROVIDENCE AUXILIARY REPORT. 


(Continued. | 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Another object which is dear to the hearts of 
the directors, and we feel warranted in saying of 
the members of this association generally, is the 
Theological School at Cambridge. ‘This subject 
has frequently been considered at the meetings of 
the Board and of the Association, and it is hoped 
some aid will ere long be afforded to it, either by 
means of the subscription before referred to, or 
otherwise. It is indeed difficult to find an object 
more worthy, and one by means of which our 
contributions can produce greater good than this; 
and, next to the affairs of our own auxiliary and 
the parent association, this seems to ‘demand our 
attention and efficient support. It is not merely 
the vast importance of the subject of liberal and 
enlightened Christianity, considered in itself, and 
the consequent need of a well educated clergy to 
investigate and proclaim its great truths, but, when 
we consider what a change has taken place within 
the last quarter of a century in respect to the 
qualifications requisite fer our clergymen to pos- 
sess, in order to a proper and satisfactory dis- 
charge of their arduous duties, this subject rises 
still higher in importance, At the commence- 
ment of the period referred to, such a perform- 
ance of the labors of the sanctuary us would now 
scarcely be thought respectable, would satisfy 
even the fastidious. Moderate talents and indus- 
try, and a little learning, were all that was required, 
and consequently all that was furnished, We do 
not mean to say that there were no exceptions to 
this, as we all know there were some splendid lu- 
minaries which shone in and vivified their re- 
spective spheres, but we speak of the general 
demand and supply, While such was the case in 
the Congregational order, several of the other 
leading, and then, as now, most popular sects, ab- 
solutely despised learning and talents in their 
clergy. Even these sects have of late begun to 
see their error, and to confess that “much learn- 
ing” has no more real tendency to “make men 
mad,” than it bad in the days of the great and 
learned apostle. Such being the spirit of the 
age, we are proud, we are happy to say, the Uni- 
tarian clergy have fully met its wants. But it is 
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only by dint of long and patient study, amidst the 
many privileges and facilities which the age fur- 
nishes for exigencies, that they have been enabled 
to do this. Amongst the most conspicuous of 
these means is the school in question. Its funds, 
however, are limited, and the number of those 
who can enjoy its advantages is altogether too 
small to meet the constantly increasing demand 
for able, learned and pious candidates for the 
ministry. It may not be improper to mention, on 
this occasion, that the ladies of our religious So- 
cieties, with a commendable zeal, have, by the 
united labors of their hands, already contributed 
considerable suras for this object, and are con- 
stantly adding to them. May this be an incentive 
to us to ge and do likewise, and to make the The- 
ological School and its support a leading subject 
of our care. On whom does a greater obligation 
rest to furnish the means of properly educating our 
clergy, than on those who are satisfied with noth- 
ing at their hands short of the first talents, the pro- 
foundest research, the highest powers of elo- 
quence, and the strictest devotion to their various 
and arduous duties ? 


MEETINGS. 


In regard to the meetings of our auxiliary for 
familiar discussion, only two or three of them 
have as yet been held, which may not be sufli- 
cient to test the experiment. But, as far as we 
have proceeded, we are inclined to augur favora- 
bly of the result. Several interesting topics have 
been discussed, and it is hoped, not without profit 
to the numerous hearers who have attended. A 
leading object of these meetings has been to in- 
duce the lay members to participate in the discus- 
sions, which has in part been attained. Aside 
from the good they themselves must derive from 
the necessary preparation for, and discussicn of, 
subjects of vital importance, is it not their duty to 
their ministers, who are constantly exhausting 
their bodies and pouring out their souls in the 
great cause, to relieve them of a portion of this 
labor, as far as may be within their limited pow- 
ers? It must be gratifying to all true Christians, 
thus to see a proper and lively interest taken in 
discussing the principles and displaying the prac- 
tical utility of our holy religion, and to see religion 
thus become, in a degree, as it ought to be, the 
every day business of life. May we not hope that 
ere long the natural and highly important conse- 
quence will follow, that the every day business of 
life will be influenced and governed by the prin- 
ciples of religion? This is the grand desideratum 
in our condition — a consummation most ardently 
to be desired, The fault of the day is not that 
the subject of religion is not attended to on one 
day in the week, but that we are prone to forget 
it on all other days, and that its practical results do 
not sufficiently show themselves in the hearts and 
lives of its professors, leading them always in her 
path, and to square their conduct, their every 
thought aud word, by its holy precepts. Such a 
consummation, may we not be allowed to hope 
and trust, is yet to be achieved by liberal Christi- 
anity, in its disciples? If any system or form of 
faith can produce this result, it must be this. 
Freed from the dead weight, the spirit-killing in- 
fluence of creeds, established and transmitted to 
us by councils, and all the other machinery of 
sectarianism, defining itself, not by words artfully 
contrived by uninspired man, but by the whole 
book of holy writ, and looking only to that for its 
elements, its true character, and relying solely 
upon the lives of its professors, with the aid of 
divine grace and a living faith, to test their sin- 
cerity, its practical tendencies must he highly 
salutary to all who are subject to its influence, 
and its spiritual effects cannot but purify their 
minds and hearts. 
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WORCESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


We are indebted to the Secretary of the Worcester 
Sunday School Society, for the last annual Report, 
which was read May 6, 1835. It is a valuable docu- 
ment, and contains much information that will be of 
service to all who are engaged in Sunday schools. It 
appears from this Report, that there are within the limits 
of the Worcester Association, “ten Sabbath schools, 
embracing in the whole 1317 pupils 529 males, and 788 


females, under the care of 227 teachers, 78 males, and 


149 females,’—one of them, in the parish of the Rey. 
Mr Osgood, of Sterling, containing no less than 319 
scholars, and 44 teachers. 


*“ With three exceptions, these schools are opened six 
months in the year, beginning in May and ending in 
November. In Worcester, Grafton and Uxbridge, the 
instruction is uninterrupted during the year—a course 
obviously to be preferred wherever the population is 
sufficiently dense to admit of it; for at least two thirds 
of the pupils are able to biave the storms of winter, the 
amount of instruction is nearly doubled. habits of attend- 
ance remain unbroken, and the spring opens with a more 
certain prospect of success.” 

With regard to the course of instruction, we learn 
that— 


“ Into all the schools manuals have been introduced. 
Those generally used are the Bible, Worcester Cate- 
ehism, Hymns for Sunday Schools, Allen’s Questions, 3 

arts, Hannah Adam’s Letters, Bible History, and Pa- 
fey's Evidences. Besides these, there are studied two 
others in the School at Worcester, which, although not. 
written expressly for Sunday schools, are regarded as 
peculiarly valuable, and, afier the New Testament, as 
better adapted to impart a clear conception of Chiristian- 
ity. and impress npon the mind of the pupil its sublime 
and devoted spirit, than any which have been mentioned. 
They are Ware’s Life of the Saviour, and the Life and 
Travels of St Paul. The simplicity and piety, espec- 
jally of the former, the clear and connected view which 
it presents of the Saviour, the practical lessons which are 
found on every page, recommend it as a book peculiarly 
suited to those who are entering on the early period of 

outh. In the hands of a skilful ‘'eacher, who has 
ability to foliow out ils practical suggestions, it is inval- 
nable. Books adapted to the youngest children—books 
which shall give an interesting view of the history and 
genius of the Old ‘Testament, seem greatly to be needed.” 


One peculiarity in some of these Schools is of a very 
pleasing character. The Report notices it as follows: 


“The Directors are happy to perceive in four of the 
Schools, at least in those of Northborough, Lancaster, 
Sterling and Uxbridge, there are classes of adult females, 
anany of whom are married ladies, which they cannot 
but regard as propitious to the future interests of the 
Sabbath school. When the mothers of our children 
enter so deeply into the spirit of religious improvement 
which is abroad, as to become themselves pupils, we 
have no apprehension for the future character of the 
community. The superintendent of the School in 
Uxbridge also writes, ‘ There is one class of young men 
from 17 to 20.and upwards, who have with commendable 
zeal associated themselves, for the purpose of obtaining 
such moral and religious information a3 the Sabbath 
school affords.’ This class is peculiarly interesting, and 


our Directors cannot but pause to ask why this example 
13 not oftener imitated 2 Why our young men, with their 
leisure, and their means of knowledge, do not more fre- 
quently associate for the purposes of moral and religious 
noprovement? Theirs is the age when they begin to 
act for themselves, when the great conflict of life is 
entered on, and when the character takes its hue and 
coloring for eternity. Why then should they be driven, 
by feelings of false shame, froin the place of religious 
instruction, as though by them there was no mote to be 
fearned, when the whole of life, with all its scenes and 
ehanges, and its voices of instruction and warning, is 
but a school, to mould and purify and educate the soul 
for eternity ? Why should they be ashamed to be taught 
and assisted in religious duty, when Christian knowledge, 
virtue and piety are the only things over which the grave 
has no power. It is devoutly to be wished that our 
future Reports may exhibit more of our young men 
associated, like those above named, for their moral and 
religious improvement.” 


We find towards the close of the Report, the follow- 
ing excellent remarks on the responsibility of teachers. 


We are glad to find this subject so much dwelt upon of 
Jate as it has been. It should be rung forth from ear to 
ear, till every heart is touched, and every conscience is 
awake, that the Sunday school teacher is acting for 
eternity on immortal souls. 


“ As another means still of sustaining and improving 
the choracter of the Scliools, the Directors would rely 
much on the intelligence, zeal, energy and devotion of 
the teachers. But how is this intelligence, zeal, 
energy and devotion to be inspired ?, Much, they think, 
depends upon the character of the teachers; and in 
their selection for this office, they should always deem 
of more consequence a qnick religious sensibility and 
a thorough conscientiousness, than any mere literary 
attainment. They believe that such persons cannot fail 
to prepare themselves for their duty. They would 
endeavor to make them feel the greatness of the work 
in which they are engaged. They wonld say to them, 
‘Consider what itis you undertake. It is no ordinary 
service. You have to do with the holiest and most sacred 
thing in nature—with the mind and heart of'a child—-with 
a being who may be destined to run a glorious career of 
usefulness on earth—with a beirg who, by the slightest 
change in the current of its blood, may soon become one 
of those angels who behol€ the face of their Father in 
Heaven. And will you go to the instruction of such a 
being, to the moulding and purifying and elevating of 
such a nature as to ordinary work ? Will you go to the 
place of instruction, and deal with the infant soul, that 
spark of the divinity which God has placed in the human 
hosom—that ray kindled at the eternal fountain, which 
is to shine on forever—will you deal with such a thing 
with the same indifference with which you would turn 
the soil beneath your feet? Reflect on the greatness of 
the human soul, and upon the direction which you may 
be instrumental in giving it, and you cannot—no, you 
cannot engage in its instruction withont the most serious 
preparation of the mind, heart and conscience. Let the 
teachers fealize the magnitude of their undertaking— 
let their souls be in the work, and we have the surest 
pledge of their fidelity and success. Finding their Sab- 
bath pleasures in the school room, they will brave the 
summer’s heat and the winter’s cold in order to enjoy 
them. Realizing how much is dependent on them, they 
will forego any personal gratification rather than disap- 
point a class of young and tender minds who are inquir- 
ing the way of duty and happiness. ‘They will meet 
difficulties with firmness, and endure with cheerfulness 
the discouragements of dullness and indifference. By 
the interest which they express in their pupils, both at 
school and at home, they will secure their affection, lay 
the foundation of future friendship, and win them to vir- 
tue and happiness. Let the teachers realize their 
responsibility, and their success is sure.” 

It is pleasing to witness the evidence of an excellent 
spirit and deep devotion to Sunday schools that is dis- 
played in this Report. The Society which offers it 
occupies a responsible post, and has the means for doing 
great good in its hands. We rejoice in its success, and 
heartily bid it God speed. 


INSTALLATION. 


The Installation of Rev. William Parsons Lunt, as 
Colleague Pastor with Rev Peter Whitney, over the 
First Congregational Church and Society in Quincy, 
took place on Wednesday, June 3. The services on 
the occasion were as follows: Introductory Prayer, and 
Selections from Scripture, by Rev. G. Whitney, of Rox- 
bury; Hymn, by Mr F. A. Whitney ; Sermon, by Rev. 
Mr Frothingham, of Boston ; Prayer of Installation, by 
Rev. Mr Whitney, of Quincy; Charge, by Rev. Dr 
Parkman, of Boston; Hymn, by Rey. Mr Frothingham. 


“ We meditate the day 
Of triumph and of rest, 
When shown of God and shaped in clay 
The Worp was manifest. 


The angels saw and sung ; 
Earth listened far and wide ; 
Believed and preached,—a faith—a tongue— 
_ The Worp was glorified. 


Lord ! give it gracious sweep, 
And here its errand bless, 

Whose mercy sent it o'er the deep 
To glad a wilderness. 


Ray out its starly light 
To guide our pilgrim way — 


A sign of hope through this world’s night, 
And brighter than its day. 


Again thy witness-voice ! 

Again thy spirit-dove !* 
That hearts may in its trust rejoice, 

And soften with its love. 


Send round its blessed cup,* 
As once in Galilee ; 
And catch our dull affections up 
To heaven and Christ and Thee. 


Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr Gannett, of Boston ; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr Huntoon, of Milton. 

The Church was filled with a large congregation, 
including an unusual number of clergymen from the 
towns in the vicinity. The services were of an inte- 
resting and impressive character. The sacred music, 
performed by a large choir, was of a high order of 
excellence. Among the invited guests at the table, 
were Presidents Adams, Kirkland and Quincy. At the 
close of the dinner, the company was addressed ina 
short and appropriate speech by Mr Adams, who pre- 
sided, in behalf of his townsmen, at the table. We 
were gratified to observe the progress of publie opinion, 
in the principles of Temperance, indicated by the ex- 
clusion of wine as well as ardent spirit, by the Com- 
We earnestly hope that the 
good example presented by the Society in Quincy, will 
be imitated on similar occasions. 


mittee of Arrangements. 


SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. 


We learn from the last number of the Soriptural 
Interpreter, that its present Editor is to discontinue his 
connexion with it, and that henceforth it will be con- 
ducted by an association of the students in the Divinity 
School at Cambridge. The past series contains a great 
amount of valuable matter, adapted to throw light on 
the records of our faith, and deserves to receive an 
extensive and permanent circulation. The new ar- 
rangement will probably secure for the work a greater 
variety of contributors, and with the aid of writers who 
have already been engaged in it, we feel confident that 
it will preserve its former reputation for just and en- 
lightened thought, and sound explanations of the sacred 
Scriptures. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER. 


This is the title of a monthly publication, commenced 
at London with the beginning of the present year. We 
have received the three first numbers, which contain a 
variety of interesting articles on theology and practical 
religion. ‘The Editor’s name is not announced, but we 
understand that it is the Rev. J. R. Beard, of Manches- 
ter, who is favorably known in this country as the 
Editor of the two excellent volumes of ‘“ Family Ser- 
mons,” republished a year or two since in this city. 
The following extract from the Prospectus describes the 
purpose of the work. 


“The Christian eacher will bear rather a practical 
than a learned character; and yet Theology, as being 
a science intimately connected with * the good fruit’ of 
genuine faith, will not be left uncultiyated. There are 
few subjects on which the public mind is less informed, 
or more inert. The main reason perhaps is, that 'Vhe- 
ology has b:en identified with mere professional duty, 
with priestly domination, and the imposition of creeds. 
In the Christian Teacher it it will be viewed in its real 
—a truly noble—character, that of an interpreter of 
God’s will and man’s duty ;—as a healthful, practical 
friend of the best interests of time, and thereby as a 
certain harbinger of the blessedness of eternity ;—as 
harmonizing into one subliree result, namely, the pro- 
duction of lofty spiritual intelligence, all the pure in- 
fluences of heaven and earth: and lamentably will the 
work fail of its objects, if it does not do something to 
illustrate and enforce the evidence for the existence of 
a first great Cause ; to disseminate correct ideas of the 
attributes, the will and the workings of the Creator and 


* One of the ancient symbols, in the church, of Christ’s mauifest- 
ations to the nations. 
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Preseryer of the Universe: to show how intimately 
man jis connected with God; how forcible and attrac- 
tive the claims are which Christianity has on the atten- 
tion of every intelligent being; and to vindicate the 
Scriptures, by diffusing accurate, if not profound, 
information as to their history, their pretensions, their 
merits, and their effects.” 


Tue Visirer or tHE Poor —We are glad to learn 
that this admirable little work of the Baron de Gerando, 
as translated by a lady of this city, has been reprinted 
in England. It forms a valuable manual for all who 
desire the moral improvement of society, and pariicu- 
larly, the alleviation of the condition and prospects of 
the poor. Its counsels are marked by a rare good sense 
and practical wisdom, and enforced by a spirit of glow- 
ing benevolence. We should not be surprised if it 
were to attract more attention in England than it seems 
to have done among ourselves. The notice which we 
here subjoin is taken from the Foreign Quarterl, 


Review. 

‘¢ We have seen no work so admirably calculated to 
stimulate private charity by eloquence and feeling ; and 
at the same time so to direct its exertions that benevolence 
may be gratified, without the apprehension of creating 
more poverty than it relieves. Its more immediate 
applicability to the state of English society is shown, 
also, in a Preface of animated feeling and vigorous 
style, by the Rev. J. R. Beard, whose residence in the 
neighborhood of Manchester appears to have instructed 
him intimately, both with the extent of the evil exist- 
ing,and the value of the remedy recommended. There 
is an Introduction, too, of great value, because written 
by Dr Tuckerman, who for several years has been en- 
gaged as ‘ Minister of the Poor’ at Boston, in America, 
and who writes with a zeal which his benevolence 
inspires and his experience enlightens, and in a style 
resembling that of our old English Divines.” 


Miss Harriet Marrinzav.—The Western Metho- 
dist, a religious paper conducted with great ability at 
Nashville, Ten. speaks of the recent visit of Miss Mar- 
lineau to that city as follows : 


‘This distinguished English authoress arrived in 
Nashville from New Orleans on Monday, and left on 
Wednesday morning of the present week. She is 
accompanied by Charles G. Loring, Esq. of Boston, 
and his lady, together with Miss Jeffries, an English 
lady, who is the companion of her tour. The Jast even- 
ing she spent in this place was in a social circle at the 
country seat of John P. Erwin, Esq. Mayor of the city. 
She is very communicable, devotedly attached to her 
favorite science, that of Political Economy,is a thorough 
reformer, rejoicing in the downfall of the late British 
ministry, and professes to find the most exquisite pleas- 
ure in studying the political institutions of the United 
States. 

‘© We learn that during the present week she will be 
fat home’ in the depths of the mammoth cave in Ken- 
tucky; thence she will visit Louisville, Cincinnati, 
descend to St Louis, and probably will step over to the 
Rocky Mountains before she returns to Boston to em- 
bark for England.” 


= 


SUMMARL. 


Massacuvsetts Temperance Society.—The Anni- 
versary services of the Massachusetts Temperance So- 
ciety, took place on Sunday evening, at the Old South 
Church, which was crowded with persons, who seemed 
to take a deep interest in the proceedings of the evening. 
It is gratifying to know that the annunciation of a Tem- 
perance Address has power to convene so large and 
respectable an audience. After an excellent prayer by 
Rev. Baron Stow, the choir sang a hymn composed for 
the occasion, by L. M. Sargent, Esq. An Address was 
then delivered by Rey. Samuel K. Lothrop of this city, 
which was listened to with much interest. He painted 
the evils of Intemperance in their most glowing colors, 
but thought that to correct these evils, means of a mild 
and conciliatory spiritshould be adopted. He conceived 
it a matter for congratulation that this country was the 
first to take measures to bring about the Temperance 
reform, which has been productive of so much good, not 
only to this country, but to England and other parts of 
Europe. The Temperance reform had got beyond the 
power of its enemies to subdue it. If it fails now, it 
must be owing to the neglect and inactivity of its friends. 
Men of all political parties and religious sects unite in 
this good work, and give all their influence to the cause 
of Temperance. Mr L. spoke of the importance of 
combinations, which have for their objects the’ triumph 
of piety, and the diffusions of christian benevolence. 


Our ancestors found it necessary to combine together to 
free themselves from tyranny, which could never have 
been effected by pralviduale acting without concert, 
although actuated by the noblest principles and feelings. 
He considered the combination in favor of the Temper- 
ance cause, not a combination for wealth or power, but for 
the extension of virtue and happiness through the civil- 
ized world.—Mercantile Journal. 


The London Morning Chronicle says of the ‘‘Stran- 
ger in America,” by Dr Leiber, that itis as amusing as it 
is solid, and classes it among those works not ephemeral, 
which unite information with amusement, and are val- 
uable additions to American literature. 


_ Judge Story’s Commentaries have been republished 
in England and noticed with marked commendation. 


The Messrs Harper of New York, are about to publish 
a narrative of a visit made to the American Churches, 
by Rev Messrs Reed and Matthison, the English gentle- 
men who recently visited this country. 


Sometuinc New.—We coppy the following morceau 
from the New York Evangelist. The three hundred 
feet tent is designed, we presume, for Mr Finney’s cam- 
paign in the west, and we may expect, unless a kind 
Providence interposes, that his march westward, will be 
traced, as it has been in New York, by the desolation of 
the church. 

Trenxr ror Mr Finney.—This tent has been com- 
pleted, and was yesterday forwarded from this city to 
Mr Finney at Oberlin. It covers three hundred feet of 
ground, and will hold three thousand people, and cost 

700. The expense is defrayed by a number of gentle- 
men in this city.—Presbyterian, 


New Work on Epucation.—We understand that a 
translation of Mad. Necker de Saussure’s Hducation 
Progressive, is in the press in Boston. ‘he author is a 
cousin of the late Mad. de Stael, and the relationship is 
far from being dishonored by the genius and eloquence 
of the survivor. She isa more careful observer than 
her illustrious relative, and thinks more deep!y and 
accurately. Her work is besides written in the spirit of 
Christianity. In combined excellencies of thought, 
eloquence and spirit, we should not know where to look 
for a work on the subject of equal excellence. The 
translation is from the pen of a lady who has long been 
extensively known as a successful teacher.—Vermont 
Chronicle. 


Tue Bassa Country.—Mr Edward Y. Hankinson, 
who went out to Africa last fall under the auspices of 
the United Colsnization Society of New York and 
Philadelphia, to establish a manual labor school at Bassa 
Cove, writes to the Commercial Advertiser, from Port 
Cresson, Grand Bassa, that his location is as healthy as 
can be found on the coast, and that it cannot be sur- 
passed for trade in camwood, ivory, and palm oil. He 
adds “ [ have already refused $2000 worth of cam wood 
because we cannot buy rice and get those things with it 
that we may yet stand in need of, when our gvods will 
fetch them at once. This camwood I could have got 
from the little town of Edina and its traders. I was 
much relieved by two or three vessels accommodating 
tnem the last two or three weeks. We don’t want guns 
powder nor cutlasses to trade with, nor rum for it has 
spread far and wide. ‘The new Governor, as they cal] 
me, ‘let no rum live where he live.’ Cloths, beads, 
brass kettles, pots, tobacco, soap, iron and crockery, will 
be all that 1 want to carry on a heavy trade and very 
profitable.” 


Morat conpition or Lower Canapa —At a meet- 
ing of gentlemen convened by a previous notice at the 
office of the Assembly’s Board of Education, for the 
purpose of hearing some statements from Mr W. K. 
Hoyt, respecting the moral condition of Lower Canada, 
and of consulting with reference to measures for the 
improvement of the condition of that people, Mr Lewis 
Tappan was appointed Chairman, and Rev. Samuel 
Whittlesey, Secretary of the meeting. ‘he meeting was 
then opened by prayer. 

Mr Hoyt first addressed the meeting, showing the 
moral condition of a large part of Lower Canada, 
and also what had been done for two years past to- 
wards the diffusion of general knowledge, through the 
establishment of Sunday schools and the distribution of 
the Scriptures ; afier which the meeting was addressed 
the following gentlemen, viz. J. Plumiey, Esq., Rev. 
Mr Carter, and Hon. S. V.S. Wilder, by whom the 
following resolution was offered : 

Resolved, That the mission in Lower Canada for the 
promotion of Sabbath schools, distribution of the Scrip- 
tures, and affording other facilities for the diffusion of 
general and religious knowledge, is worthy of the pat- 
ronage of this Christian commnuity ; and, in the opinion 
of this meeting, ought to be liberally sustained. 

Mr D. Wesson then moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to make arranverments for an adjourned meet- 
ing, and also to prepare a constitution with reference to 
the formation of a society, for the purpose of sustaining 
more efficiently this missionary enterprise. 


Rev. Dr Brownlee, Messrs Whittlesey, Wilder, Car- 
ter,and Wesson, were appointed this committee. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the fist Tuesday 
in June, at half past 7 o'clock, P. M., to be holden at the 
brick church chapel.—N. Y. Obs. 


The following is from the Salem Landmark, a paper, 
we believe, friendly to the Anti-Slavery Society. 

Mr Georce THompson.—Our readers saw, in our 
last paper, the unpleasant situation in which the Rev. 
Dr Cox, one of the Baptist delegation from England to 
this country, was placed by Mr Thompson at the meeting 
of the Anti-Slavery Society in New York. The unne- 
cessary, severe, un-christian denunciation of Dr Cox by 
Mr Thompson, ought to be denounced by every candid 
and liberal minded man. ‘The Doctor had a right to do 
as he pleased about speaking before the Anti-Slavery 
Society. He could refrain without violating one of his 
obligations. Tobe thus publicly denounced, simply be- 
cause he chose on one occasion to keep silence, is an in- 
stance of intolerance which we hope never to see re 
peated. We think that by this act, Mr Thompson ha- 
lost much respect and influence with no small postion cI 
the Christian public. We confess he bas sunk himself 
many degrees in our esteem. 


New York Temperance Meetrine.—The house was 
crowded to excess. .The lower part of it was filled with 
ahigly respectable audience, and what was perhaps of 
more importanee, a considerable number of artizans and 
tradesmen, just come from their day’s work, took their 
stations in the galleries. So great an interest did the au- 
dience feel in the objects of the meeting, that though it 
did not separate until within a few minutes of eleven 
o’clock, very few persons left it until it was over. Sever- 
al excellent addresses were delivered and resolutions 
adopted. ‘The meeting was called to order by the Secre- 
tary, Mr Hartley, Mr Delavan of Albany, was appointed 
to preside, and the Rev. Mr Dwight from Richmond, 
Massachusetis, opened the meeting with prayer. The 
Secretary then read the report, from which it appeared 
that the Society has distributed during the last year the 
following publications: 

Temperance Almanacs for 1834, 34,200 copies; of do. 
for the year 1835, 29,895; Temperance Bulletin, a tract 
intended for the use of Catholics, 9,200 copies; W. 8. 
Stewart’s prize Essay, 17,060 copies; Numbers 2 and 3 
of Doctors Reese and Ticknor’s work, 6,769 copies; 
Small tracts, 641,314; Temperance Intelligencer, 1,200 
copies; amounting in all to six millions of duodecimo 
pages, exclusive of thousands of tracts sent to South 
America and the East and West Indies, and many also 
to kindred Societies with whom the Secretary had open- 
ed communications in England, Scotland und Ireland, 
and different parts of the Continent of Europe. 

The following is the increase of members during the 
last year in this city : 

The increase of members in thiscity has been rweEn- 
TY THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN, and the 
total increase during three years has been 50,284 whites. 
The increa-e of colored members during the last year 
has been,—in the Temperance Society of colored per- 
sons belonging to the Presbyterian church, 350 mem- 
bers, and in the Young Men’s Phenix Temperance So- 
ciety of colored people, 150 members. After the report 
was read the following gentlemen addressed the meeting, 
Rev. Mr Chickering of Portland Maine: Rev. Mr Tur- 
ner, Agent of the New York Temperance Society ; Rev. 
Mr Marsh of Pennsylvania ; Rev. Mr Cheever of S:lem, 
Mass. ; Lieutenant Hudson of the United States Navy; 
Rev. Mr Kirk, of Albany, and the Rev. Mr Mason, of 
New York who also closed the meeting with prayer. 
Journ. of Commerce. 


{c= The installation of Rev. Jason Wuitman, as 
pastor over the Second Unitarian Society in Portland, 
Me. will take place on the 24th of the present month. 
Sermon by Rev. 8. K. Lothrop. 


MARALBDs 

In this city, by Rev. Mr Greenwood. Dr George H. 
Gay to Miss Eliza Ann Carlisle. 

By Rev. Mr Himes, Mr Thomas Brown to Miss Ann 
Cloutman; Mr Reuben Roberts to Miss Jane Litch. 

By Rev. Mr Barrett, Mr James M. ‘Thompson to Miss 
Caroline Matilda Steele; Mr Seth Adams to Miss Caro- 
line P. Pollard. 

By Rev. Mr Ripley, 3d inst., Mr Walter E. Hawes to 
Miss Elvira Nutting. 


DRS Ds 

In this city, on Friday last, Mary E., youngest child 
of Mr David Cummings, aged 19 months. 

In Weston, Mr Charles F. Fiske, aged 27 years, son of 
Isaac Fiske, Esq. In Natick, Mr John Coolidge, 88. 
In Fall River, Mr John Gibbs, 86. In Andover, Capt. 
Micah Wilde, 80. 
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(From the Western Luminary. ] 
DEATH OF A PIOUS YOUNG MAN, 


Not by pang, or pall, or shroud, 

But by skies without a cloud, 

Peaceful smiles of holy birth, 

Joys that had no root on earth,— 

We who marked thy transient span 

Glow with love to God and man,— 
Remember thee. 


By that faith whose power bestows 

Victory over pains and woes,— 

By its bolder flight to rise, 

O’er affection’s rose-wreathed ties,— 

They who near thy couch of death 

Watched thy sweetly rendered breath 
Remember thee. 


With a guardian angel's care, 
With a mystic call to prayer, 
Sleepless watch to guard and bless, 
Wing outspread when dangers press, 
Spirit's smile, and spirit’s kiss, 
Wilt thou, in thy home of bliss, 

Remember them? 

L. H.S8. 


COLLECLLONS. 


A MAGNIFICENT CONTEMPLATION. 


We extract the following truly beautiful passage 
from an article in the Jast North American, by E. 
EVvEReErt, 

It has been as beautifully as truly said, that the 
“ undevout astronomer is mad.” The same re- 
mark might with equal force and justice be applied 
to the undevout geologist. Of all the absurdities 
ever started, none more extravagant can be named, 
than that the grand and far reaching researches 
and discoveries of geology are hostile to the spirit 
of religion. ‘Lhey seem to us, on the very contra- 
ry, to lead the inquirer, step by step, into the more 
immediate presence of that tremendous Power, 
which could alone produce and can alone account 
for the primitive convulsions of the globe, of which 
the proofs are given in eternal characters, on the 
sides of its bare and cloud-pierecing mountains, 
or are wrought into the very substance of the 
strata that composed its surface, and which are 
also, day by day, and hour by hour, at work to 
feed the fires of the volcano, to pour forth its 
molten tides, or compound the salubrious elements 
of mineral fountains, which spring in a thousand 
valleys. In gazing at the starry heavens, all glo- 
rious as they are, we sink under the awe of their 
magnitude, the mystery of their secret and recip- 
rocal influences, the bewildering conceptions of 
heir distances. Sense and science are at war. 
The sparkling gem that glitters on the brow at 
night, is converted by science into a mighty orb 
—the source of light and heat, the centre of 
attraction, the sun of a system like our own. 
The beautiful ‘planet, which lingers in the western 
sky when the sun has gone down, or heralds the 
approach of morning—whose mild and lovely 
beams seem to shed a spirit of tranquility, not 
unmixed with sadness, nor far removed from 
devotion, into the very heart of him who wanders 
forth in solitude to behold it—is, in the contem- 
plation of science, a cloud wrapt sphere—a world 
of ragged mountains and stormy deeps. We 
study, we reason, we calculate. We climb the 
giddy scaffold of induction up to the very stars. 
We borrow the wings of the boldest analysis and 
flee to the uttermost parts of creation, and then 

shutting our eyes on the radiant points that twin- 


kle in the vaults of night, the well instructed mind | put out to labor for the support of the family. 


sees opening before it, in mental vision, the stu- 
pendous mechanism of the heavens. its planets 
swell into worlds, Its crowded stars recede, ex- 
pand, become central suns, and we hear the rush 
of the mighty orbs that circle round them. The 
bands of Orion are loosened, and the sparkling 
rays which cross each other on his belt, are 
resolved into floods of light, streaming from sys- 
tem to system, across the illimitable pathway of 
the outer heavens. The conclusions which we 
reach are oppressively grand and sublime; the 
imagination sinks under them; the truth is too 
vast, too remote from the premises from which it 
is deduced ; and man, poor frail man, sinks back 
into the earth, and sighs to worship again, with 
the innocence of a child or Chaldean shepherd, 
the quiet and beautiful stars, as he sees them in 
the simplicity of sense. 

But in the province of geology, there are some 
subjects, in which the senses seem, as it were, led 
up into the laboratory of divine power. Let a 
man fix his eyes upon one of the marble columns 
in the capitol at Washington. He sees there a 
condition of the earth’s surface, when the pebbles 
of every size and form and material, which com- 
pose this singular species of stone, were held 
suspended in the medium, in which they are now 
imbedded, then a liquid sea of marble, which has 
hardened into the solid, lustrous, and variegated 
mass before his eye, in the very substance of which 
he beholds the records of a convulsion of the 
globe. Let him go and stand upon the sides of 
the crater of Vesuvius, in the ordinary state of its 
eruptions, and contemplate the lazy stream of 
molten rocks, that oozes quietly at his feet, en- 
casing the surface of the mountain as it cools with 
a most black and stygian crust, or lighting up its 
sides at night with streaks of lurid fire. Let him 
consider the voleanic island, which arose a few 
years since in the neighborhood of Malta, spout- 
ing flames from the depth of the sea :—or accom- 
pany one of our own navigators from Nantucket 
to the Antarctic Ocean, who finding the centre of 
a small island, to which he was in the habit of 
resorting, sunk in the interval of two of his voy- 
ages, sailed through an opening in its sides where 
the ocean had found its way, and moored his ship* 
in the smouldering crater of a recently extin- 
guished volcano. Or, finally, let him survey the 
striking phenomenon, which our author has de- 
scribed, and which has led us to this train of 
remark, a mineral fountain of salubrious qualities, 
of a temperature greatly above that of the surface 
of the earth in the region where it is found, 
compounded by numerous ingredients in a con- 
stant proportion, and known to have been flowing 
from its secret springs, as at the present day, at 
least for eight hundred years, unchanged, unex- 
hausted. The religious sense of the elder world, 
in an early stage of civilization, placed a genius 
or a divinity by the side of every spring that 
gushed from the rocks, or flowed from the bosom 
of the earth. Surely it would be no weakness 
for a thoughtful man, who should resort, for the 
renovation of a wasted frame, to one of these 
salubrious mineral fountains, if he drank in their 
healing waters as a gift from the outstretched 
though invisible hand of an every where present and 
benignant Power. 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE, 

A family in the interior of Massachusetts were 
in such indigent circumstances, as to be wholly 
dependent upon the avails of the father’s industry 
as u day laborer. The eldest son, a fine promising 
boy, as soon as he arrived at sufficient age, was 


*J. N Reynold’s Report to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 


Having received a good common education, which 
is the noble birthright of every poor man’s son in 
Massachusetts, he was sorely unwilling to com- 
mence life under such discouraging auspices, 
He entreated permission to leave home and seek 
employment elsewhere, pledging himself to do 
something better for his parents than he could 
earn by his labor. The parents were opposed to 
the plan, and strove to make him contented. At 
length, however, all obstacles were surmounted, 
and the youth left his native place, and entered 
into the wide world, destitute and friendless. For 
several years the parents had no other tidings of 
their son than the receiving from him freqnent 
and valuable presents of clothing, &c., which 
supplied all their wants. By this liberality the 
family was placed in circumstances of comfort, 
and the younger children placed in a_ public © 
academy and well educated. 

In the mean time this excellent youth had been 
pursuing the path of untiring industry and irre- 
proachable integrity. He had obtained a place in 
a store, and won the highest confidence of his 
employer. Afterwards he begun business for 
himself, and a competent support for himself and 
his father’s house rewarded his toil, Last sum- 
mer he visited his native place, purchased a farm, 
and presented it to his father; and in bebolding 
his parents in comfort and plenty, through his 
honest exertions, he must have enjoyed the high- 
est earthly pleasure that can be given to mortal 
man. This young man, whose name the ancients 
would have inscribed on pillars of brass, is_ still 
pursuing his course of honest and honorable in- 


dustry, and keeps a grocery store in Charleston, 
S. C.— Boston Tel. 


GOD DEFINED. 


Collins, the free thinker, met a plain country- 
man going to church. He asked him where he 
was going ? 

“'To church, sir.” 

“ What to do there ?” 

“To worship God.” 

“ Pray, whether is your God a great or a little 
God ?” 

“‘ He is both, sir.” 

“ How can he be both ?” 

“He is so great the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain him, and so little that he can dwell in my 
heart.” 

Collins declared, that this simple answer of the 
countryman had more effect upon his mind, than 
all the volumes the learned doctors had written 
against him. 


Naturat PHenomena.—We saw from our of- 
fice window yesterday morning a sight, which, 
had we lived and seen it in the superstitious days 
of our ancestors, wou'd have made our very hair 
stand on end with terror. It was a large vessel, 
under a press of canvass, apparently sailing in the 
air at an elevation ef not less than a hundred feet 
from the water, directly across the mouth of our 
harbor. Knowing however, how to account for 
it on natural principles, it filled our mind only 
with delight. ‘The sun was shining very brightly 
at the tinee,—the image of the vessel reflected in 
the mist above her, was perfect, and as she passed 
swiftly by, coursing through the air “ like a thing 
of life,” we thought it one of the most beautiful 
“ pictures ” we had ever behe!d.— Gloucester T'el. 


A celebrated divine of Philadelphia, in sustaining 
his religious principles gives the following account 
of himself. 

“ T am neither an old schoo!-man, nor a new 
school-man—an o'd light, nor a new light, but a 
light newly snuffed.” \ 
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*“ LIBERTY, HOLINESS, LOVE.” 
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{For the Boston Observer. | 


ALLIANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


I have often thought it one of the most 
pleasing parts of our mental constitution, that the 
affections are made to be so beautifully knit to- 
gether, They are all of one family and kindred, 
and like loving brethren in a well-ordered house- 
hold, do mutually aid on each other’s progress. 
Or if in any case we find a disharmony among 
them, we may be safe in setting it down as a re- 
sult of unbecoming disproportion in their exer- 
cise; as a departure from that natural rank and 
order which belongs to each. 


Not any one indiscriminately is born to rule. 


the rest, but one alone hasa rightful pre-eminence ; 
and if this be not accorded, misrule and derange- 
ment are sure to follow. Let but this sovereignty 
beacknowledged, and behold the delightful growth 
of each subordinate — how beautifully each min- 
isters to the other -— how they are severally hal- 
lowed and ennobled by that due obedience which 
they render to their head! Alas! such orderly goy- 
ernments are met with but in few human breasts ; 
and, therefore, some, who have mistaken a know- 
ledge of the world for a knowledge of human 
nature, witnessing the frequent strifes which have 
sprung up from such places of misrule, have con- 
cluded a natural variance between those affections 
which in truth have a natural fellowship. But 
let every one beware how he gives occasion for 
such misjudgments — how he thus puts asunder 
what God hath joined, and breaks up in his own 
bosom a peace which passeth understanding. 

It may chance, however, there shall be some 
who know nothing of that true polity whereof I 
speak, whether by experience or observation, To 
them it may be worth the while to lay open a 
brief sketch or picture of it, setting forth some of 
the principles on which it is made up. 

Now the first principle of this government is, 
that the religious affections shall bear the chief 
rule. Such is the condition of our nature, that 
except these be greatly cultivated, not only shall 
the man fail to be perfect and entire, but further, 
the culture of the other affections shall be fatally 
misdirected, as well as incomplete. The neglect 
of this condition turns the sonl’s natural food into 
destructive poison; and a source of wholesome 
and most pleasant nourishment becomes but a 
fountain of evil. Not that the inferior affections 
furnish no gratification, when exercised apart from 
their connexion with religious feeling; but most 
confidently may it be said, that such independent 
exercise is daily unfitting one to accomplish the 
true purpose of his being, and that the temporary 
pleasure is much alloyed and incomplete. 

Without resting on mere vague generalities, the 
appeal may be made to the common reflection and 
experience of men for the truth of this. Let it be 
considered, then, what state of mind would be 
produced by the rightful exaltation of the religious 
sentiment. And it may be reckoned no small 
advantage in this state, that full and free exercise 


in mind to which the sovereignty belongs. Here 
need be no jealousy by the higher of the lower, 
for all are mutually benefitted by the completest 
action of each within its proper sphere. 

For the greater point, we may single out the 
instance of love. One of Cowper’s biographers 
tells us that the poet’s affection being thwarted, 
turned into the kindred channel of devotion. But 
we needed not this example to show us their nat- 
ural alliance. Yet if any shall still doubt of this, 
let him look for proof to the effect of their divorce- 
ment. Was ever affection (worthy the name) 
mighty in its influence, which had no devoutness 
to hallow and exalt it? And can there be a ques- 
tion that an earthly object is loved far more in- 
tensely when it is often referred to that wor'd 
which is to be its eternal home, and to that Bein z 
who alone can fill our highest love? Shall the 
human soul rank higher than the animal, and 
shall not, for the same reason, an immortal one 
hold a larger place in our affection than one who 
is seldom thought of but as an heir of mortality ? 
Here, then, we have explicit reason why religion 
strengthens the intensity of love, inasmuch as it 
infinitely ennobles the object of Jove; setting be- 
fore its view no perishing creature of time, but a 
being of immortal hopes. Furthermore, there is 
the influence of an undefinable sympathy, whereby 
the growth of piety and of love are mutually 
helped on. 

"his, indeed, may appear much the same with 
repeating the assertion made in the outset, that 
there is a natural alliance between the affections. 
Yet J hold it to be rather a particular statement, 
involved in the more general assertion, and so 
befitting our notice here. 

Touching the correctness of the statement, will 
not many bear witness that when their love was 
of the purest and most fervent character, it was 
precisely then that they were well prepared to 
enjoy the pleasures of an exalted piety. So that 
the soul passed from the one state into the other 
easily, as from one province into another closely 
bordering thereupon. As something confirmatory 


|of this, consider the infiuence of music upon the 


soul; alike suited to stir up the feelings of an 
earthly love, and to quicken the devout sentiments 
of love to God. Nor is there that very wide sep- 
aration which some may fancy, between the sev- 
eral kinds of musical composition, notwithstanding 
we call one piece “sacred” music, and another 
the reverse. To him who is, as we say, “re- 
ligiously devoted” to this art, it can hardly be that 
any exercise of it, though comparatively of a 
lower order, shall awaken feelings abhorrent o» 
much diverse from the religious sentiments — 
any that do not naturally, when followed out, lead 
up to the truest spirit of devotion. Fox “music,” 
says Madame de Stael, “is happily unable to ex- 
press any low sentiment, any artifice or falsehood. 
Even grief, in the language of music, is without 
bitterness, or irritation, or extreme violence,” She 
says of it further, that “it enlarges two-fold the 
idea which we have of our mental faculties; so 
that while hearing it one feels capable of the most 
noble efforts,’ Hence it has always been the 


is granted to every affection, so it be always had | handmaid of the purest passions and affections, 


and not least, of the very two which we are now 
comparing, viz. picty and love. And the cir- 
cumstance that music exa'ts and purifies all the 
feelings that come within its reach, is to me no 
small proof of their common affinity. How should 
the same instrument work the same effects upon 
opposite materials ? 

Having instanced music for confirmation of my 
remarks, I might also refer to the sister art of Po- 
etry — the natural language of impassioned affee- 
tion. But I leave it with a bare reference — not 
choosing now to insist on particulars. Supposing 
it then admitted that there is this alliance of which 
I speak, how are we each specially concerned 
therein? Certain'y in this wise, viz. we must 
look to it that we strengthen these bonds of union, 
so that each affection may be fullest exercised, 
and all in due subordination to the one properly 
controlling principle. This done, whenever re- 
ligious sensibility shall need to be enkindled, and 
we find no fervor to be excited by contemplation 
of divine things, then shall it be known what ad- 
mirable helps God has given to a mind thus dis- 
ciplined; and the soul sball be upborne from 
communion with the objects of earthly love, to 
that exalted communion with the Heavenly One, 
which, imperfectly as enjoyed by the best, may 
yet serve to shadow forth something of the Joys 
of heaven. That such assistance to piety is in 
truth often received, (whether voluntarily or not) 
might be proved by many instances from real life. 
Tn the house of mourning and the chamber of 
death, do sorrow, and sympathy, and brotherly 
affection avail nothing to raise the mourners’ 
hearts to God? They must, indeed, be hearts of 
stone, that could not, in such scenes, be moved to 
a pious looking up to the only source of consola- 
tion. Need I speak of family prayer and public 
worship — the aid which they borrow from sym- 
pathy and love? 


There is a further advantage to be derived 
hence, in that it furnishes a criterion whereby to test 
the purity of our affections. Whenever we find 
them leading us away from Him who is our 
“highest love,” so that there is a revulsion of 
feeing in passing from them to this, the noblest 
of our affections, we may be assured our “hearts 
are notright towards God” — we do not acknow- 
ledge the lawful dominion of that principle which 
alone, while it is favorable to the greatest warmth 
of feeling, bringeth order, and harmony, and peace. 
We are to “seek jirst the kingdom of God, and all 
these things” —the right exercise and enjoyment 
of all other affections —— “shall be added unto us.” 

Ss. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

Do, not press your children too much during 
their early years on the subject of religion. Show 
them by your example, that it is the object of 
your own reverence ; but suffer their religious 
principles to form gradually as their understand- 
ings open. Do not make religion appear to them 
a burden; do not lay them under unnecessary 
restraints ; do not let them see religion clothed in 
a dress repulsive to their youthful minds. To 
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insure its making a good impression on them, let 
it be clothed in its native colors or attraction, 
Study to make them regard it as an object of 
veneration, but at the same time, what it truly is, 
as a source of cheerfulness and joy. Do not let 
them regard the Sabbath as a day of gloom and 
restraint—Take them with you to the House of 
God, and accustom them to regard the institutions 
of religion with reverence, but do not compel 
them, during the rest of the day, to remain im- 
mured within the walls of your own house. 
Allow them the reasonable indulgence of air and 
exercise—an indulgence useful to their health, 
rational itself, and no way inconsistent with their 
religious character ; while the refusal of that in- 
dulgence has just the effect of making them re- 
gard the return of the day as a day of penance 
and mortification, instead of hailing it as a day of 


JOY: 


LONG LIFE AND STEADY HABITS. 

Rey. Huntington Porter, of Rye, N. H., preach- 
ed in January last, a Half Century Sermon, on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his settlement as pastor of 
the church in that town. Mr Porter was ordain- 
ed fifty years ago, as colleague with the Rev. 
Samuel Parsons; and Mr Parsons was ordained 
in 1736, so that the ministry of these two suc- 
cessive ministers comprehends almost a com- 
plete century—a fact rare and uncommon, if 
indeed it have a parallel.— Portsmouth Journal. 

There is truth in the heading of the above 
scrap. The ill health and breaking down of 
ministers now-a-days is oceasioned more by the 
harrassing cares and troubles that result from 
frequent changes, and the habits of religious so- 
cieties in which these changes often originate, 
than anything else. How difficult for one to 
remain sound in body, mind and heart, and to 
grow in sound knowledge and piety, while he is 
continually tossed about with a precarious sub- 
sistence, and a family looking to him for bread! 
True, he ought to have faith—to trust in the 
good providence of God; but how much grace 
is needed to keep that faith alive and calm, amid 
the teazings and cares that are unnecessarily 
made to beset a minister’s path! A minister 
must have a great deal of faith, to keep his health 
and make progress in knowledge and ability in 
these times. Being without a standing place 
here below, he must take strong hold on the 
things that are above. 


(For the Boston Observer. } 


THE SPREAD OF THE CATHOLIC RELI- 
GION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr Epiror-— 

A deep interest is now felt in every part of our 
country, respecting the Catholics and the Catho- 
lic religion. There is no other denomination 
about which so much has been said and written 
within the last few months. With some there is 
no little apprehension lest this sect soon become 
predominant among us, and, before long, exercise 
an important and controlling influence in the 
political affairs of the nation. 

It may be well for us to consider what the 
state of the denomination is,—how it has, within 
a few years, spread,—and what circumstances 
there are, favorable to its spread hereafter. This 
will be likely to show us what grounds there are 
for the above apprehension, and will serve to guide 
us in our views and feelings towards that portion 
of the Christian church which has taken root in 
the American soil, and which forms no small ele- 
ment in the composition of the nation. 

Whatever may be the number, the strength, 
the means of growth, or the character of the 
Catholics in our country, they certainly are not a 
portion of the American people, in respect to 


whom we ought be indifferent, either as patriots 
or as Christians, We especially would become 
acquainted with them as followers of the same 
great Christian Leader, and would regard them as 
Christian brethren, even though, at the period of 
the Reformation, we separated from the church of 
Rome, and since that time, there has been little 
or no sympathy in religious matters, between 
the Catholics and the Protestants. 

Within afew years the Catholic religion has 
spread more rapidly than any other form of 
Christianity, in the United States. Much has 
been said of the number and increase of the 
Catholics in the Western States, but their increase 
is not confined to any one part of the country. 
In one of their publications, it is stated that “a 
little more than forty years have elapsed since the 
first See was erected in the United States ;” now 
there are twelve dioceses formed and organized, 
comprising the whole territory of these States. 

In this part of the country, there has of late, 
been a great increase of the Catholics, in both 
numbers and importance. Mass was first cele- 
brated in Boston in 1788. Fifty years ago the 
Catholics were not organized as a religious body ; 
they were then few in number, scattered and 
destitute of means ; without a church for worship, 
and without the regular public ordinances of their 
religion. Now, they have two churches in this 
city, one in Franklin street, and one at South 
Boston, and one nearly completed in the northern 
part of thecity, which has been called for by the 
increase of their numbers. The church of the 
Holy Cross was erected chiefly by the contribu- 
tions ofthe Protestants. For several years past, a 
Catholic bishop, whose diocese comprises the New 
England States, has resided in this metropolis. 
where also reside a number of secular priests. 

The Catholics have, in thsi city, one newspaper 
devoted to the cause of their religion. There is 
one or two representatives of that denomination 
from this city in the General Court. {this city 
and its vicinity some of the Catholics, by their 
industry and exertions have acquired considera- 
ble wealth and influence. 

{In the American Almanac for 1833, a work of 
high authority, for the accuracy of its statistical 
information, it is stated, that “the Catholic popu- 
lation of Boston is estimated at 10,000; of New 
England, 20,000; of the United States, 800,000. 
The number of the Catholic congregations in 
New England, is twenty-three ; viz., six in Maine; 
two in New Hampshire ; one in Vermont; nine 
in Massachusetts; three in Rhode Island; and 
two in Connecticut.” This estimate was made 
about three years ago, for the work was publish- 
ed in October, 1832. In consequence of the 
continued emigration to this country, and of the 
natural increase, the number now in this city, 
instead of ten thousand, is estimated at sixteen or 
twenty thousand, or about one quarter of the 
whole population. There is no other denomina- 
tion among us, which has increased in anything 
like an equal proportion. Other denominations 
have, in the main, merely preserved their rela- 
tive proportions during the last three years. And 
in other parts of New England, perhaps it is not 
unreasonable to suppose, that the increase of the 
Catholics has been in equal proportion or nearly 
so; and in that case we should estimate the num- 
ber in this diocese at 40,000. This doubling of 
the number, or nearly so, in three years, is an ex- 
traordinary fact; and, besides the resource from 
the natural increase, the ocean is still open to 
waft fresh masses from Europe. 

Three years ago the number of Catholic 
churches in New England was twentythree; but 
since that time additions have been made in seve- 
ral of these States, so that the number is now 
twentynine according to the Laity’s Directory, 


and, according to other sources of information, it 
is thirtytwo. Very likely these are not all, for 
exact statistical information on a subject of this 
kind, cannot be easily obtained. 

In the American Almanac for 1833, above refer- 
ed to, the Roman Catholics in the United States 
in 1832, were estimated at 800,000 and the 
churches or congregations at 784. ‘There were at 
that time ten dioceses, having one archbishop 
who resides at Baltimore, nine bishops and two 
coadjutors. There are now twelve dioceses in 
the United States, one archbishop, ten bishops, 
and two coadjutors.* In the Laity’s Directory 
for 1835, there are mentioned, 375 churches, 342 
priests, and 30 or 40 stations.t| This number of 
churches is probably much less than the actual 
number at the present time, and also the number 
of priests is so too ; especially, since we are told, on 
the authority of the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser a short time since, that “it has been 
ascertained, from official records at the Custom 
Houses, that upwards of s1x HUNDRED Roman 
Catholic missionaries have arrived in the United 


* The following account of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy and 
Dioceses in the United States is taken from the Laity’s Directory 
for the year 1835. 


Di iceses. Comprising. Bi:hops. 
Baltimore, |Md.,Va.and D. C./Samuel Eccleston, D. D., Apb. 
Bardstown, |Kent’y and Tenn.| Benedict J. Flaget, D, D. 


Guy J. Chabrat, D. D., Coadj. 

N.C., 8, C, & Ga.JJohn England, D. D. 

Penn. Del, and the] Henry Conwell, D. D. ; 
western part of|Fran. Pat. Kenrick, D. D., Coadj. 
N. Jersey. 

Mo., the western|Joseph Rosati, D. D. 
part of [ll., Ter. 
of Arkansas, & 

the other 
Ters., west of 
the Mississippi. 

New England, |Benedict Fenwick, D. D. 

N.Y.and the east-|John Dubois, D. D. 
ern part of N. J. 

Mobile, Ala, & the Flor’s.|Michael Portier, D.D. 

New Orleans,|Louis, and Miss. 


Charlestown, 
Philadelphia, 


St Louis, 


Boston, 
New York, 


Detroit, Mich.&N.W.Ter.|Frederick Rézé, DD. 
Cincinnati, |Ohio. John B. Purcell, D. D. 
Vincennes, /Ind,and the east-|Simon G. Bruté, D. D. 


ern part of Jil. 


+ The Catholic Dioceses are so arranged as to embrace the whole 
territory of the United States. The following account of the num- 
ber of churches or congregations: and stations, and the number of 
priests located in the several States, is taken from the Laity’s Di- 


rectory for the year 1835, 


—— 
Sta- 


Dioceses. States. Conv. |tions. Prsts. 
Baltimore, |Maryland, Bis) 57 
Virginia, 1) bro 5 > 68 
District of Columbia, 4 F 
Bardstown, |Kentucky, 27 3: 
Tennessee, 1 28 c 33 
Charleston, |North Carolina, 12 5 
South Carolina, star 6or8) 6} 17 
Georgia, 4 71 4 
Philadelphia, |Pennsylvania, 59 42 
Delaware, 3° 64 2) 45 
Western part of New Jersey, 2 1 
St Louis, Missouri, 19 sev, |82 
Western part of Illinois, 10 C59 | 6 39 
Arkansas, 0(~}4or5} 1 
Territories west of the Mississippi,| 0 0 
Boston, Connecticut, 4 3) 
Rhode Island, 5 ae | 
Massachusetts, 11 
Maine, 7 29 6 |62 
New Hampshire, 2 2 
Vermont, 1 2 
New York, |New York, 44 49 31 35 
Eastern part of New Jersey, ig ae 4 
Mobile, Alabama, 72 10 3 ll 
The Floridas, 34 5 
New Orleans,| Louisiana, 26 97 27 97 
Mississippi, Diis 0 
Detroit, Michigan, 3 9045 92ig 
North West Territories, 15 185 
Cincinnati, |Ohio, 24 | 24/Sta, |20 | 20 
Vincennes, |Indiana, a 00 g 92 3 
Eastern part of I}linois, 9 3 
375 342 


Thus, there are mentioned in this work 875 churches or congre- 
gations, and 342 priests, located in different parts of the 12 dioceses, 
hesides 30 or 40 stations, which are visited occasionally by the 
priests. We cannot depend upon the exactness of this information i 
for new societies will be continually springing np and rising into 
importance. No doubt the number of churches and locations is 
considerably larger than the above account, which can only be re- 
garded as an approximation to exactness. We are told (View of 
the Valley of the Mississippi, Phil. 1834), that in the Dioceses of New 
Orleans and St Louis the Catholics have 100 priests, though in the 
above table there are mentioned only 66. > 
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States within the last twelve months.” They must 
have come here, because there is a field in this 
country for their missionary labors. 
them, of course, would be called to supply vacan- 


cies which are constantly occurring; others of 


them are no doubt destined for new fields in which 
the Catholic doctrine has taken root or is likely 
to take root. But we are to recollect that the 
Catholics, have in this country numerous Theo- 
logical Seminaries where young men are prepar- 
ing themselves for the priesthood. 

{To be continued.) 


[From the Religious Magazine. ] 


HOW SHALL A PARENT GOVERN 
CHILD ? 


This question is often in my mind, because I 
ama parent. Before I became a parent, I thought 
my system of family government perfect. I used 
sometimes to indulge in long discussions with 
those who were parents, to convince them of the 
value of my theory, and to show them how well 
I understood the subject. But since I have be- 
come a parent myself, I see how much more 
parents govern from mere impulses of feeling and 
passion, than from real principle. I learn this 
from both experience and observation. It is 
government administered according to the dis- 
tastes of feeling and passion, that gives such a 
want of uniformity to the influence of a parent. 
And influence that is not uniform, cannot be pow- 
erful or salutary. 

The government is often the exercise of mere 
arbitrary physical force, rather than kind, persua- 
sive, resistles moral influence. 
understood, I will relate two anecdotes, which 
are facts that occurred within my own personal 
knowledge. 


HIS 


It was ona wintry day, late in the autumn, 
that I was riding on a missionary tour through a 
district in the great West. A few rods before me 
a little boy was standing in the cold, pinched up 
and shivering, by the road side. Near him stood 
a tall, bard faced, weather-beaten looking man. 
A yoke of oxen were near him, and he had in his 
hand that formidable weapon of cruelty, a western 
wagon whip. The little boy was barefooted, 
and seemed to have on no covering but a coarse 
linsey-woolsey frock over his under garments. 
He appeared to be about four years old. The 
father seemed to have been irritated with his oxen. 
As I came near, I heard the boy whimpering in a 
low, subdued, under tone, apparently, on account 
of suffering with the cold. The father slowly 
raised his wagon whip over the child’s head— 
“ A’nt you going to hush, you little rascal ?” said 
the father. The child now looked up in his 
angry father’s face, and at the awful wagon whip, 
and began to ery aloud from real terror, “ A’nt 
you going to hush, I say !” He lowered his whip 
as I rode past him, but raised his voice louder; 
and looking back over my shoulder, I saw again 
the uplifted scourge. “ Hush, I say, or I will cut 
you in two.” The child cried as one frightened 
out of his senses. Hush, I say. Hush, won’t 
you?” and I heard a blow. I turned my _ horse 
around, and stood still. The blows fell heavier 
and heavier amid loud cries of “ hush,’ and the 
loud screams and shrieks of the boy, tillthey seem- 
ed to be laid on with all the strength which the 
arm which held the whip could exert. I rode 
toward the father to expostulate with him, after 
seeing about twenty blows laid on. On seeing 
me approaching, the father retreated to the house, 
and the child fo lowed shaking his fist behind his 
back. Jsaw this, and at the same time I saw the 
garment of the child cut, and the blood running 
down his legs. Had that father any government 
over the child? None at all. 


Some of 


To make myself 


Take another example. The father occupied a 
public station, but he was a man somewhat remark- 
able for the uniformity of his character. He had 
appointed a certain amount of labor to his little 
son, eight years old. It was what would occupy 
enly a few minutes, but the little boy was fond of 
play, and neglected the duty appointed him. 
Sometime after, the father was passing, and saw 
that the work which he had set his son to do, was 
not performed. He felt grieved that he had not 
been obeyed. On going into the house, he met 
his son in the hall— Has that work been done ?” 
“No sir.” The father looked at the little boy. 
The child saw the grief of his father in his coun- 
tenance, and burst into tears, and the parent and 
child wept together. The same evening the fa- 
ther and son were sitting in the church together. 
In the place it was a season of great religious 
interest. The services of the sanctuary had not 
commenced. The congregation were pouring in. 
The child drew near to his father, and looked up 
in his father’s face which still bore testimony of 
his grief. “Father, will you forgive me for dis- 
obeying you this morning?” It was the charac- 
ter—the moral influence of the father that had 
subdued the child. That father sometimes ad- 
ministers corporeal punishment to his children. 
But his moral influence is always the same. 
Now does not this man know how to govern his 
child? He has several children; all, however, 
quite young. The two eldest have lately become 
hopefully pious. They are both preparing for 
college—both wishing to be ministers—and both 
desiring to be missionaries to the heathen! Is 
not the government of a parent closely connected 
with the early conversion, or the early ruin of his 
children ? 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


Oh if there is one law above the rest 

Written in Wisdom — if there is a word, 
That I would trace as with a pen of fire 
Upon the unsullied temper of a child — 

If there is anything that keeps the mind 
Open to angel visits, and repels 

The ministry of ill —’tis human love ! 

God had made nothing worthy of contempt. 
The smallest pebble in the well of truth 

Has its peculiar meanings, and will stand 
When man’s best monuments wear fast away. 
The law of Heaven, is love, and though its name 
Has been usurped by passion, ani profan’d 
T% its unholy uses through all time, 

Still, the eternal principle is pure ; 

And in these deep affections that we feel 
Omnipotent within us, but we see 

The lavish measure in which love is given. 
And in the yearning tenderness of a child, 
For every bird that sings above its head, 

And every creature feeding on the hills, 

And every tree and flower, and running brook, 
We see how everything was made to love, 
And how they err, who in a world like this, 
Find anything to hate but human pride. 


| From the New York Observer.] 


HOW TO READ A RELIGIOUS NEWS- 
PAPER. 


Don’t be niggardly and devour it al alone. 
you have companions around you, who would be 
gratified to hear you, read aloud. It will require 
but little more time and exertion, and you wil 
have the pleasure of entertaining and perhaps es- 
sentially benefitting your audience, In this way 
you may often drop into the ears of an acquaint- 
ance or a stranger, serious truths and warnings, 
that you would not have confidence enough to 
express in your own language. 


If 


Have you a wife? Read to her. It is social, 
and shows a kind attention to her, which you may 
be sure will be well received, and in many cases 
affectionately reciprocated. Nothing looks more 
surly and selfish than to see a man all absorbed in 
the silent perusal of a paper, while his wife is sit- 
ting by plying her needle, as entirely unnoticed as 
though she was incapable of understanding or ap- 
preciating what affords him so much entertain- 
ment. Sometimes let the wife too read to her 
husband. If good taste and judgment be exercised 
in the selection of pieces and the tone and manner 
of reading be suited to the oceasion, easy and win- 
ning, you may be almost certain to please him and 
gain his attention to what perhays he would never 
read himself. Your husband will be gratified both 
by your disposition to entertain him and by the 
manuer. He likes to see in you intelligence and 
observation of what is taking place in the world, 
combined with affection to him, and careful atten- 
tion to the affairs of your own little kingdom. 

Have you children? Let them participate in 
the benefits of the paper. But perhaps you will 
say, they take no interest in it, and won't read it if 
laid before them. Is itso? Then how does it 
happen? They have curiosity—they love to hear 
and tell stories, and the news floating in the neigh- 
borhood. Are they aware what may be found in 
the paper? Have you taken pains to get them 
interested in it? Try it and see how soon they 
will become impatient for its arrival. Tell them 
the object of the paper, where it is published, how 
it is made up, how it brings news from every part 
of the world. Select and read to them, or let them 
read such anecdotes, incidents, biographies, and 
storiesas are suited to their age and likely to please 
them. Call on them to read to you. What they 
do not understand explain as well as you can. 
Question them about places and past events named 
and alluded to. In this way their knowtedge of 
geography and history will be brought into use 
and made familiar, Indeed there is no easier or 
better way for parents to instruct children in every 
thing useful than in connexion with the reading 
of a well conducted literary and religious news- 
paper. 


SUNMDALT SCEOOLSs 


[ For the Boston Observer.] 


NO. VI. — THE CHILD’S RELIGIOUS 
NATURE. 
(Continued. | 

3. ‘The want of this knowledge cannot be sup- 
plied by the practice of certain rules, unless there 
be a good, a virtual understanding of the principles 
on which these rules are based. ' This head, like 
the last, can be but briefly considered. No man 
practises a rule well unless he feels its reasonable- 
ness, and is thus aware of its essential force. 
Method does us very little good, except so far as 
we are possessed by the spirit of method. A 
rigid system, unless we see its importance, and 
feel its useful action, is but chains and slavery to 
the soul. When, indeed, we clearly see the rela- 
tions in which we are placed, and have in our 
field of view the whole complex result at which 
we aim, not to go systematically to work,is to 
cast away our birthright. It is more than igno- 
rance, more than thoughtlessness, more than rash- 
These may be charged upon us when, with 
the impulse of ardent desire, we plunge into un, 
known consequences. But, in the latter case, the 
soul must bear the imputation of serious, deliber- 
ate guilt. Still, it is none the less clear, that mere 
rules cannot avail us. We must have the spirit 
of alaw, or, while we may be bound by it, we 
shall be only bound. 

Having thus attemped to show that a real ac- 
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quaintance w.th the child’s religious nature is es- 
sential to the teacher’s full success, I wish, in 
conclusion, to say a word on the power which 
this acquaintance, combined of course with pro- 
per desires of the heart, and a proper, virtuous, 
energy of the will, must bestow. 

1. It will enable us to reyeal to the child the 
foundations of religion in his own soul. It will 
enable usto address to him those appeals which 
shall rouse him toa full sense of his own religious 
nature. One of the great, wide-embracing, cau- 
ses of the teacher’s ill success is to be found in 
the fact that he does not excite in the chi!d’s mind 
an intimate feeling and persuasion that he is in 
his own nature a religious being. Religion is 
presented to him too much as an outward thing,— 
as a series of facts, a system of doctrines, a code 
of laws. Itis addressed, principally or altogether, 
to his understanding and his fears, while the ele- 
ments of his religious nature are passed over. A 
union is not established between the religion of 
the bible and the religion of the soul. The book 
of God is placed as a cold weight upon his warm, 
living affections. What wonder that he should 
struggle to throw it off. It is bound upon his 
heart with cords. What wonder that, with con- 
vulsions, he shou!d strive to rend them in sunder ! 
Or if there be no violent opposition between reli- 
gion, when thus presented, and the child’s reli- 
gious constitution, it will be because they are not 
brought into actual contact,—and then a result 
only less mournful will be developed. For then 
the written revelation will appear to the child a 
cold, unmeaning, thing, and will serve only to 
draw him away from the revelation God has made 
of himself in the inner spirit. It will have little 
more significance to him than it did so the savage 
who used the leaves of the missionary’s bible as a 
good material for the manufacture of a coat. 
This act of the sayage did not prove him not ‘to 
be a religious being. It did not even prove, as 
some have supposed, that he was not ready to 
receive Christianity. It only proved that, in the 
circumstances of the case, the revelation of God’s 
will was no revelation to him. 

2. This acquaintance will enable us, as nothing 
else without it can, to make the child, already reli- 
gious in constitution, actually religious in character. 
This remark is hardly more than a corollary from 
the previous one. Disclosetoany human being the 
essential glory of his higher nature, and, fora time, 
he will be shocked at the thought of dimming that 
glory with the pollutions of sense. Letthe moving 
appeal of a superior spirit open the eyes even of 
the vicious man to the greatness of disinterested 
love, the majesty of conscience, the sublimity of 
Faith, and for the time he is in a trance,—earth 
sinks away from his feet, and the portals of the 
spiritual world open wide before him. But alas! 
most men habitually shut themselves out from 
their own souls. ‘T'hey choose to occupy the 
narrowest apartment of their immortal minds. 
They will not look at the countless treasures of the 
undying spirit. "Chey are absorbed in their finite 
interests and capacities, and seem hardly to know 
that they have interests and capacities which are 
infinite. They are like one helpless with age, 

ving under the boundless firmament and upon 
the shore of the broad and tossing ocean. He 
walks slowly towards the Jast milestone of his 
earthly life, his eyes bent upon the ground, unvisit- 
ed by a single ray of light from the sparkling 
hemisphere, and hardly deigning to glance at 


That glorious mirror where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests. 


Could the enthusiastic astronomer mect him 
in his lonely evening walk, and unlock to his 
view, the grandeur of the universe, the infinite 
would for a time regain its supremacy over the 


finite in his soul. Even thus does the worldly 
man close the spirit’s eye to the infinite, the abso- 
Jute, the perfect,—and surrender himself to be the 
sport of accidents, the creature of the earth. He 
could not see himself as an immortal being, and 
yet act as a mortal one. He could not behold the 
brightness of spiritual excellence, and yet immure 
himself in the dungeons of earth. Now, in the 
case of the child; we can prevent the evil that 
presses upon the soul of the man. If we make 
him familiar with his higher capacities, he will 
act worthily of them. But, though our view is so 
incomplete, we must stop here, omitting altogether 
the other thoughts we had designed to introduce 
in this part of the subject. We will only indi- 
cate the plan which will be adopted in the dis- 
cussion to which we proceed. We shall treat of 
Love, Reverence, Conscience, and Faith, as ele- 
ments in the religious constitution of the child. 
It would be very important and interesting to con- 
sider the connexion between Reason and Religion 
inthe young mind. But this point we cannot 
hope expressly to treat. Our next number will 
be devoted to a consideration of the principle of 
Love as an element in the child’s religious con- 
stitution. We should not have presumed to treat 
this subject at all, had it not been for our strong 
persuasion of its importance. While principles 
and facts in every department of human know- 
ledge are mounting up to the dignity of a science, 
does it not become us to inquire whether there be 
not such a thing as a Science of Religious Edu- 
cation ? C. A B. 


{For the Boston Observer. } 


LETTERS TO A SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


NO. I. 


You are about to enter upon the delightful but 
highly responsible office of a teacher ina Sabbath 
school, and have requested me to furnish you with 
a few hints upon the nature and ends of your 
proposed purpose, and the best means for its 
worthy accomplishment. [{ have resolved upon 
this method for answering your inquiries, in order 
that others may offer their objections to whatever 
I may say that is erroneous, and likewise may en- 
large upon and illustrate anything that I may neg- 
lect to enforce. 


As I do not suppose you to have assumed this 
office without much serious self-inspection, and a 
reasonable regard to your own abilities, I do not 
think it necessary to discuss, to any greateextent, 
what are the requisites for a good teacher, or 
what is the nature of the instruction he designs to 
communicate. But as these are the natural 
thoughts which arise in the mind, so they are of 
the first importance, and as a just sense of your 
occupation, and a reasonable hope of discharging 
its duties faithfully, depend entirely upon them, I 
shall devote one letter to the consideration of each 
of these topics. 

The purpose of Sabbath school instruction is to 
aid parents in the religious education of their 
children. The objection once raised to it, by 
some who considered it an interference with the 
appropriate duties of the parent, seems now at rest. 
[t is not by any means intended to supply the 
want, or even to remedy the defects of proper in- 
struction at home, but rather to give to maternal 
advice the sanction of a regular and systematic 
inculeation of every religious duty—as binding 
upon all alike, and receiving any interest which 
we can impart to it, by coming from the lips of a 
friendly stranger, and in the hallowed temple of 
social worship. Jt does not supersede parental 
instruction, but renders it nuch more necessary. 
For if the teacher does justice to his task, he cannot 
fail to excite in the mind of the child many a 


question which it will confide only to its parent, 
and will long for an opportunity to utter with all 
the fulness of its heart. 

And this furnishes us with one of the most im- 
portant hints for defining the objects of the Sab- 
bath school, The words of the teacher and 
the parent acquire additional efficacy when aided 
by each other; and next to the inmates of the 
same home, the faithful and affectionate teacher 
stands highest in the estimation of the young. 
They are then to labor together. When the child 
leaves his parent to meet on the Sabbath day with 
his companions and his instructors, he should be 
made to feel that he goes to listen to the same 
instructions. His interest should be made to con- 
sist not in the novelty of what is taught, but in 
the unexpected repetition of the same lessons. 
He will thus Jearn that the same instructions 
which are designed to make him an obedient 
child, are to make him likewise a religious, worthy 
member of society, and as he sees his companions 
listening to similar precepts, he will feel much 
more seriously that there is a force and value in 
religious truth, as it falls the same from every lip, 
and bears an equal rule over all. 

I can make no important distinction, then, be- 
tween the purpose of instruction in the Sabbath 
school and in the family, unless it be in the cir- 
cumstances which J] alluded to, that there is a 
different scene, a different teacher, and a little 
group of companions around. Nor is it easy to 
define, in worthy terms, the united objects of both. 
A foundation is to be laid in the heart which will 
ever remain, to afford a weak or a strong support 
during the unending existence of moral beings, 
for every moral influence. No new principle is 
to be imparted to the child, when we undertake 
to teach and illustrate the great truths of religion. 
The materials all exist, and exist too in the most 
happy form for the construction of a solid and 
beautiful structure. Your duty consists in two 
points: to make the child sensible of the reality 
of the spiritual world, and of the spiritual part of 
its own constitution, and then with the light of 
nature and the gospel of Jesus Christ before you, 
to show the character, duties and destinies of 
that spiritual part, to set it forth in all its sublime 
and beautiful relations, to clothe it with all the 
perfections of a pure and incorruptible principle, 
and to apply for its heavenly training the teachings 
and example of the Saviour. The design is vast, 
it is infinite, but it is not unreasonable, its com- 
pletion is not impossible. It stands among the 
noblest of God’s purposes, and like all his might- 
iest works is accomplished by the most simple 
means—by imperceptibly progressive steps. The 
invaluable blessings of an early piety are not the 
production of ostentatious labors, but of undis- 
cerned feelings, and the gradual developement of 
those principles which yield the precious fruit, 
depends upon influences more subtle than those 
of sun and air. The religious principle is to be 
found at work in the young, in every passion and 
thought, as well as in every word and action, and 
there it must be traced, Faith, hope, and love, 
(and these are religion) lie not in the mind, but in 
the heart, and there they too must be traced. 

Thus it appears that the end of religious in- 
struction is the instruction and elevation of the 
heart: this is the object of the teacher. You are 
then to labor with the parents of the children of 
your class in unfolding and training their affec- 
tions. You are thus to make religion received 
because it is loved; you are to make the love and 
the practice of virtue the spontaneous desire of 
the heart ; to identify duty and happiness, in the 
minds of the children, with the love of Christ, 
upon which rests the promise, that with him who 
possesses it God and Christ will dwell. 

N. 840. 
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A SUNDAY SCHOOL INCIDENT. 


I think that whatever illustrates the utility of 
Sunday schools, should be thrown before the 
public eye, for the common encouragement of all 
interested in juvenile moral instruction. A little 
circumstance took place in the family of a 
neighbor which affected me so pleasantly that I 
am induced to send it to the Observer. 

The oldest child of the abovenamed family is 
about four years of age and has been a forward 
and rather unruly character. He has a vast deal 
of calm self-possession excepting when his tem- 
per is up, and then he is as boisterous and as 
driving as a March snow storm. He has the 
bearing and almost the voice of a man. He 
answers any question you may put him with a 
downright directness, altogether different from 
the shrinking awkwardness of most younkers 
twice as old as he. He is a rare boy and will 
make a noble sea captain should he be properly 
trained ; but otherwise, look out for cudgels and 
cuffs, ye rope-climbers. 

Well, our future man-in-authority, has been 
just once to the Sunday school, and has already 
taken upon himself the vocation of a moral re- 
former. 

“ William,” said he last Monday, to the next 
younger brother, “ you must n’t fight and quar- 
rel. My Sunday school teacher told me yester- 
day it is wrong. I saw you strike John coming 
home from school, and this was fighting. Mr 
says we must be kind and good natured to 
other little boys and girls, and do to them as we 
would like to have them do tous. So I say, 
William, don’t you quarrel and fight any more.” 
What an influence this little man will have upon 
his younger brothers and uponall his companions, 
if he continues at the rate he has started in the 
way of peace and righteousness. Goon ye lay 
preachers until all the world shall say Ay to 
your merits in the cause of its salvation. Go 
on, and your heavenly example shall persuade 
multitudes more to come and join you in the glo- 
rious work. 


One or THE THANKFUL. 


a 
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TO THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE 
AS a Ue A 


London,'B and F. U, Association Office, ) 
31 St Swethin’s Lane, March 23, 1835. § 


Dear Sir—lI have great pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the receipt of your letter dated the 20th 
January last, and in reciprocating every feeling, 
which it expresses, of desire to promote an inter- 
course and strengthen the union between the 
American and British Associations. Your letter 
was read to our committee a few days ago; and 
they immediately resolved that a copy of each of 
the works in the first part of our catalogue should 
be forwarded to you for the use of the American 
Association. The works in the first part of the 
catalogue are those, of which alone we keep a 
stock. I hope they will reach you with this letter 
at least early in May, and be considered an ear- 
nest of our sincere good wil! and sympathy. We 
should be obliged by a complete series of your 
tracts in return, and one or more copies of each 
tract when issued, and according as the same can 
be conveniently sent or spared. We have been 
much interested by your account of the plan, 
condition and prospects of your Association ; and 
I earnestly hope that you will continue from time 
to time to send us intelligence of your proceed- 
ings, and of the nature and result of efforts for 
the diffusion of one common faith. 


| An examination of one of our annual reports will 


give you more information respecting the consti- 
tution and character of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association than I could possibly con- 
vey by any attempt to do so ina letter. It is 
evident that there is considerable difference in the 
machinery, the laws of membership, and the 
modes of operation of our two societivs. We do 
not regularly publish tracts written specifically for 
our association. Our plan is rather to adopt upon 
our catalogue such books and tracts as it is de- 
sirable to keep constantly before the public, and oc- 


casionally to reprint those articles of superior 


value, of which no bookseller would take the 
risk and trouble. Our constitution is explained 
in a great measure by our history and position, 
and embraces three departments—1. The support 
and spread of Unitarian Christianity by the em- 
ployment of missionaries snd pecuniary aid to 
weak congregations.—2. The book and tract de- 
partment.—3. The protection of the civil rights 
of the Unitarians, Our efforts for usefulness are 
regulated in each of these departments by our 
means and circumstances. Like you we look to 
our annual meeting as a principal source of good, 
and [ consider the discourses which are preached 
before our society and which are generally pub- 
lished, as of special value to our body and beyond 
it, You will see by our report the amount of 


our income andthe manner in which it is dis- 
bursed. Experience has been, and will be still 
more, our teacher. I believe that instead of a 
number of smal] pecuniary grants to weak con- 
gregations and societies, we shall more and more 
endeavor, as we have done in the case of Edin- 
burgh with signal advantage, to support and 
place in a strong position, an efficient agent of 
our doctrines and religion. At the time Mr 
Ware first mentioned that plan of appointing a 
general agent, which ended in the choice of your- 
self in that character, on the part of the Ameri- 
can Association, it occurred to me that a similar 
plan might be very useful among us. [t will not 
be the first good hint that we have received and 
acted on from America. You will observe that a 
very considerable portion of our income goes to 
the support of William Roberts—and Unitarian 
Christianity at Madras. Under this head may be 
considered also the maintenance and edueation of 
Joseph Roberts, at York, who is intended to act 
as missionary in the East. [J mentioned to Mr 
Ware in my last letter that we should be very 
glad to have your assistance and co-operation in 
this important object. You will find information 
relative to it in our reports, We look upon Wm. 
Robert’s labors as highly interesting and valuable. 
A considerable sum has lately gone in warding off 
an attack upon the endowment of one of our 
chapels; but without success. It has been de- 
cided by one of our courts of law that a trust 
founded “ for the worship of God” at a time when 
most of the Presbyterians were Trinitarians, must 
necessarily mean T'rinitarian worship ; and conse- 
quently the Unitarians must be excluded from the 
benefit of it. You know nothing of this. It is 
a species of persecution which the orthodox, or 
independent dissenters, a body of increasing pow- 
er in this country, are endeavoring on all sides 
to exercise against us. But it will probably do 
good to us and them, Already there are signs of 
division in their camp. Many do not approve 
their proceedings. They are becoming a more 
inquiring body, and will be efiected by the in- 
creasing lights of the times. Altogether, we stand 
in a position very different from yours. The es- 
tablished church in this country makes it a point 
to cover us and our proceedings with as much 
obloquy as our personal, intellectual, moral and 
religious standing will permit. The strong tide 
of aristocratic and high church influence and 


prejudice is against us, and sometimes as we can- 
not stem it, we are contented to watch the torrent 
from the bank. 


Meantime it gives us pleasure and _ satisfaction 
to hear from your land of civil and religious Jib- 
erty the voice of encouragement and sympathy; 
and to know that our sentiments are appreciated 
and shared by some of its most active intellects and 
purest hearts. 


I am, dear sir, on behalf of the association, with 
much respect, very faithfully yours, 
Epwarp Tacart. 


It is remarkable that the Domestic Mission was 
separated from our association at the annual meet- 
ing, held on the very day when you came to a 
similar resolution. 


PROVIDENCE AUXILIARY REPORT. 
[Concluded.} 


From this review of the state of the Parent and 
of cur Auxiliary Association, we think there is 
much cause for gratitude to God for the measure 
of prosperity vouchsaf2d to us. This should in- 
spire us, with increased zeal and perseverance, 
to press on in the good cause, imploring the divine 
blessing upon our efforts, without which no cause 
can prosper, and Jaboring with diligence, without 
which, we are taught, that blessing never crowns 
the work of man. Let us then goon our way 
rejoicing, knowing that the trials and tribulations 
incident to humanity, will at times overtake us, 
but believing nevertheless that we are chastened 
for our good. 

How great, how glorious is the cause in which 
we are engaged, how inadequate is human lan- 
guage to describe the privileges which we, at this 
enlightened, this christianized period of the world, 
enjoy ?- The privileges of that holy Gospel which 
has brought immortality to light. What was the 
state of man before the promulgation of this pre- 
cious Gospel? His views, his enjoyments, his 
highest aspirations were limited to this life. He 
might indeed long after immortality, but, by the 
exercise of his utmost powers, he could only ar- 
rive at a hope, an expectation, a desire for it. Was 
his lot a happy one, he looked on death as the 
end of all his joys; was it wretched, he saw no 
relief before him, but in annihilation. The grave, 
which swallowed up, one after another, his friends 
who went before, stood ready to receive him also. 
Beyond it all was darkness, despair, nothingness. 
How happily is the scene now changed, since our 
blessed Saviour has, by his teachings and example, 
shown us how to live worthily of ourselves, as 
his disciples, and as the children of God. In the 
midst of our trials and our sufferings we are now 
admonished to look on him, who, though “ with- 
out spot or blemish was tempted” and suffered 
“like” ourselves, and thence te learn patience 
under our afilictions and they are sent to prepary 
us for that state which awaits us. When death 
approaches, with all his terrors, we again turn for 
succor and encouragement to him, who was lifted 
up, “that he might draw us, and all men unto 
him ;” and who, above all, came out from the 
“dark valley,’ ascended unto his Father and 
our Father, his God and our God, and thus reveal- 
ed to us, by the only evidence which could sat- 
isfy our fearful and anxious minds, that “this mor- 
al shall put on immortality.” 


Oh! may we neyer forget the lesson which he 
also taught us, that this life is but the germ oi 
that which he has made know to us, and “ what- 
soever we sow” here, “ that shall we also reap” 
hereafter. 


Bens. Cozzens, For the 
C. . Tinrnrneuarst, } Board of 
Georer Larnep. Directors. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 18, 1835. 


DIFFUSION OF THE BIBLE. 


At the recent Anniversary of the American Bible 
Society, a Resolution was passed to furnish every 
child in the United States who is destitute and able to 
read, with a copy of the sacred Scriptures. 

The zealous and efficient spirit displayed in the above 
Resolution, and others of a similar character, cannot be 
too much admired. It is certainly very desirable that 
every young person in these United States should be 
able to call a copy of the sacred volume their own, to 
take it with them to their labors on the land and their 
voyages on the sea, to enjoy its light in their darkness 
and its support in their trials. The mere possession of 
a copy of the Bible, however, can do little good, unless 
wise and vigorous means are used to insure a correct 
pnderstanding of its contents. Our whole country 
might be flooded with Bibles, and the great mass of our 
people remain in ignorance of the essential spirit of 
Christianity. We think a mistake on this point exists 
in many minds. A magical efficacy is ascribed to the 
diffusion of the Bible, as if the wide. circulation of its 
words would secure the prevalence of its spirit Little, 
comparatively, is done to clear up the obscurity that 
~ hangs over the ancient records of our faith. A thorough 
study of their origin and character engages the atten- 
tion of but few minds, and is met with buta small share 
of sympathy and approbation from the religious public. 
Yet this we hold to be essential to the progress of light 
and truth. ‘The very persons who are most engaged 
in the circulation of the Bible are also strongly wedded 
to a traditional faith in dogmas which a sound explana- 
tion of its contents would shew to be without founda- 
tion. Let but a tithe of the energy and perseverance 
which are given to the diffusion of the letter be applied 
to the understanding of the spirit of the Bible, the best 
interests of religion would be promoted ten times as 
much as they are at present. 

Look at the aspect of the infidel publications of the 
present day. ‘They betray no want of acquaintance 
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cause in which he is engaged, but one intended to es- 
tablish the institutions of the gospel, free from an 
exclusive spirit, in a distant but most important section 
of our common country. Many of our brethren, who 
haye gone out from the midst of us with a deep convic- 
tion-of the value of liberal Christianity, are resident in 
St Louis, and it is no wonder that they desire to wor- 
ship the God of their fathers in the way in which they 
have been trained, although it be called a heresy by 
those who have not examined its evidences and are 
ignorant of its character. They look to the East for 
temporary aid,—and we thank God, that no true son of 
the Pilgrims, who knows and loves the cause of reli- 
gious liberty, is disposed to withhold it. 


PROVIDENCE AUXILIARY A. U. A. 


We finish in the Observer of today the Report of this 
Association. It is an able and valuable document. We 
are glad that it has been in our power to lay it before 
the public. The spirit of energy and devotion to the 
cause which it breathes is worthy of all praise and of 
imitation, It is upon the exercise of such a spirit in its 
Auxiliaries, that the A. U. A. must chiefly depend for 
its efficiency and success. Indeed, the principal object of 
the Parent Institution is to call forth this spirit in the 
hearts of its members, who compose the various auxilia- 
ries; and when this is done, the cause will go on “ con- 
quering andtoconquer.’’ Let Unitarians feel their respon- 
sibility to the cause of a liberal and enlightened theology, 
of individual freedom and independence, and of a just 
and elevated religious spirit, they cannot remain indif- 


ferent, they will not be inactive, but in the strength of 
an honest purpose and pure Zeal, they will do their part 
towards the promotion of truth, light and hvliness, 
throughout the world. Let them engage in this great 
work, not with the blind zeal of party, not merely with 
the wish to make proselytes to their own faith, to swell 
the numbers of their sect, but with a deep love for the 
souls of men, with an ardent desire to spread that spiritual 
truth for which Christ died, and the blessing of God will 
surely restuponthem. ‘The spirit of their Master will be 
with them. His promises will be fulfilled towards them. 
And though wrongly judged and harshly treated by many 


with the words of the Bible. They exhibit no ignorance 
which the mere possession of a copy of the Scriptures 
could remove. Far from it. On the contrary, in many 
instances a remarkable familiarity with the language of 
the Bible is displayed, but in connexion with the gross- 
est errors arising from false views of its character and 
claims. And false views, be it observed, which are 
sanctioned by many writers of great repute among 
Christian divines. 

How is this crying evil to be cured? Not by any 
efforts for the diffusion of the Scriptures. No Bible 
Society can ever touch the root of the difficulty. Buta 
spirit of sober and enlightened investigation is to be 
encouraged. If the prevalent theories concerning the 
Bible are at fault, those theories should be revised. 
New light should not be feared. Let us look at the 
Scriptures as they are, and not identify their contents 
with the modern speculations of ingenious but erring 
men, and we shall be in the way for arriving at clear 
and satisfactory truth. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH AT ST LOUIS. 


The claims of this infant Church have recently been 
set forth in this city, by the Rev. Mr Eliot, its pastor. 
He has preached on the subject to several of our reli- 
gious societies, and in every instance, we believe, has 
been heard with deep interest and satisfaction. His 
collections for the building of a house of worship already 
amount to a considerable sum, and from the encourage- 
ment which he has received from every quarter, we 
have no doubt of his ultimate success. The object for 
which he pleads is one that must commend itself to 
every intelligent mind that desires the promotion of 
truth and the prevalence of religion, It is no sectarian 


of their brethren on the earth, the hope which is laid up 
for them in heaven will receive a glorious fulfilment. 


REV. MR PALFREY’S SERMON BEFORE THE 
ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY. 


We have had no opportunity to notice this Discourse 
before, but though too late in the day, we wish to ex- 
It 
was aclose and well considered argument, occupying 
more than an hour in the delivery, on the value of an 
efficient Militia to the organization of the Commonwealth. 
It gave evidence of careful investigation and profound 


press the pleasure which we received in hearing it. 


thought on a subject upon which wise men differ, and 
on which the mature opinion of every weil informed 
citizen is of great importance. 


ORTHODOXY AND CHARITY. 


In one of the speeches at the late Anniversary of 
the A. U. A. we noticed the mention of a fact, 
that is rarely witnessed. It was stated that in a town in 
this Commonwealth, where the society was unable to 
support a clergyman, the Episcopalians and Unitarians 
had united under an Episcopal minister, who was to 
exchange a certain portion of the time with his Unita- 
rian brethren. This arrangement indicates a desire fur 
mutual accommodation, and a disposition to wave sub- 
ordinate points of difference in attachment to the great 
principles of Christianity, which is worthy of all praise. 


SUNDAY EVENING. 
The subject mentioned in the following communica- 
tion from a correspondentis one of greatimportance. We 


are no advocates for a puritanical observation of the | 
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Lord's day, but we should certainly deem the practice 
alluded to, as tending to injure the moral effect of the 
institution, and not congenial with the spirit and habits 
of our people. The quiet of a New England Sabbath 
has always been a subject of approving remark, and 
every one who values the religious spirit connected with 
it must be pained to see any approach towards its inter- 
ruption. 
{for the Boston Obsrever.] 

Mr Epiror—I am one of those individuals who take 
pride in and feel strong attachment to their native city. 
It has always pleased me to believe that Boston has 
ranked so high for talents, morals and religion ; but I am 
almost ready to believe that itis only for want of matu- 
rity that itis not worse. I am displeased to see our shops 
thrown open on Sunday evenings—a practice not toler- 
ated five years ago—and it leads me to prophecy that a 
few years hence our quiet city may be like those of the 
South, which have always appeared to little advantage 
when compared with our own. Is there not much in 
this open violation of the Sabbath eve, that tells loudly 
of the future? Will it not introduce evils in its train, 
that when once introduced can never be removed? It 
is easy to arrest any evil in its outset. Please tell us if 
any remedy can be found for the above named. 

Sapsatu Eve. 


ORDINATION. 

Ordained in Nashua, June 10, Mr Heyry Emmons, 
recently of Cambridge. ‘The services on the occasion 
were as follows: Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr Lin- 
coln, of Fitchburg; Selections from Scripture, by Rev. 
Mr Thomas, of Concord, N. H.; Sermon, by Rev. Mr 
Peabody, of Portsmouth; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. 
Mr Abbott, of Peterborough ; Charge, by Rev. Mr Alien, 
of Northborough; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. 
Mr Babbidge, of Pepperell; Address to the Society, by 
Rev. Mr Gage, of Haverhill; Concluding Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr Muzzey, of Cambridgeport. 

The exercises were of an interesting character, and 
gave great satisfaction to a large and attentive audience. 
The sermon, from 2 Corinthians, iv. 4, ‘‘ Christ, who is 
the image of God,” was of a high order. In speaking 
of the resemblance between the Son and the Father, Mr 
Peabody shewed—1. That Christ was not the image of 
God’s natural attributes; this topic was illustrated in a 
peculiarly forcible and happy manner. 2. That Christ 
was the image of the moral perfections of the Deity. 3. 
An eloquent practical application of the subject was 
made in conclusion. We hope the Discourse will be 
published, that the public may be edified by a perform- 
ance of which we have given but a meagre outline. 

The church at Nashua has been recently much improved 
in appearance by an ornamental terrace and neat walks. 
Wewere much pleased to observe that the grounds in the 
rear of it had been laid out for a cemetery on the plan 
of that at Mount Auburn. ‘There isa beautiful propriety 
in thus connecting the resting place for the body with 
that consecrated temple, where the soul is pointed to the 
‘* rest that remaineth for the people of God.” 

In the evening after the ordination, a public meeting 
was held, at which addresses were made by Messrs 
The remarks 
offered were characterized by seriousness, and a direct 


Lincoln, Thomas, Muzzey and Emmons. 


earnestness. May anew spiritual impulse be now given 

to this society, and they and their devoted Pastor long 

rejoice in a happy and edifying connection.—Com. 
MOVECES OF BOOKS: 

Essays written for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. No. I, The Atonement. By Edward B. 
Hall. Boston: Charles Bowen. 1835. 

This is the first of a new series of publications just 
commenced by the American Unitarian Association. 
It is their object to present more extended and thorough 
discussions of some important points of theology, than 


has been practicable in the monthly Tracts, The Essay 
before us gives excellent promise of interest and utility, 


AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. ' 
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‘Tt contains a calm and candid examination of severa] 
different theories of the doctrine of Atonement, and sets 
forth the true scriptural view as understood by the 
writer, in a clear and convincing manner. 


SUMMART. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, met agreeably to ap- 
pointment, in the First Presbyterian church in the city 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. on Thursday the 2Ist day of May, 
A. D, 1835, at 11 o’clock, A. M. and the moderator of 
the last Assembly, Philip Lindsley, D. D. being absent, 
was opened with a sermon by the Rey. Simmel Miller, 
D. D. from 2. Cor. iv. 7, ‘* But we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may 
be of God and not of us.” 

After public worship, the Stated Clerk announced, 
that of the persons present wao had a commission to 
this Assembly, Dr N. 8. S. Beman was the last mode- 
rator present; and that the common practice of the 
Assembly had been to call such persons to the chair. 
His understanding of the rute he said was this, that. it 
was the last moderator present as a member of the Assem- 
bly; and not the last moderator present in the city or 
place of meeting, who was designated to preside in the 
absence of the moderator of the last Assembly. He put 
the question and all present invited Dr Beman to take 
the chair except Dr Junkin, who said nay. Dr B. then 
constituted the Assembly with prayer. 

After recess the Assembly met, and by universal 
consent the appointment of Dr Beman to preside as 
moderator until a new moderator should be chosen, was 
reconsidered; that the whole body might vote under- 
standingly on the subject. 

The motion was then put and lost, by a vote of 74 for 
it, and 103 against it, that the appointment of Dr Be- 
man, as being the last maderator presentin the Assembly 
as a member of the same, be confirmed. 

It was then resolved that Dr Wm A. M'Dowell be re- 
quested to take the chair; and he took. it, because he 
was the moderator in 1833, although he was not a mem- 
ber of this Assembly. 

On Friday, Dr Hugh Campbell, of the Presbytery of 
Redstone, moved, after a speech of great vehemence, 
That it is expedient for this General Assembly to choose a 
new Stated Clerk. His motion was seconded by the 
Rev. Wm. Hughes of the Presbytery of Richmond. 
The mover read from the Philadelphian, edited by the 
same person whois Stated Clerk, a few paragraphs ; 
especially two articles in which the writer of the Act 
and ‘Testimony manifesto is described, and the Pitts- 
burgh Convention is advised to retire to some deserted 
coal mine in the mountains. He read also the pious 
condemnation of the Stated Clerk by the Editor of the 
Methodist paper published in Pittsburg. 

The Annual Report of the Directors of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Princeton was read, accepted, and com- 
mitted to Dr Hoge, Witherspoon and Ward, to report 
such articles in the same as may require the attention of 
this Assembly. 

Dr Junkin moved the following Resolution, viz: 
“That a committee be appointed to inquire whether 
any, and if any, what provision can and ought to be 
made to guard our Seminary at Princeton against the 
influence of young gentlemen who may be there, or 
come there with a view to proselyte its students to doc- 
trines inimical to our Standards.” 

After some discussion, an indefinite postponement 
was moved, seconded, discussed, and with leave with- 
drawn, at the request of Dr Miller, one of the Profes- 
sors, that a Committee of inquiry might be appointed. 
It was then resolved that a committeé of five be ap- 
pointed. The moderator craved time to consider whom 
he should appoint, and said he would announce the 
committee tomorrow morning. 

On Monday, May 25, Dr Hillyer, chairman of the 
committee of inquiry into the state of the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, reported that “ the General 
Assembly having undiminished and full confidence in 
the orthodoxy, firmness, vigilance, and fidelity, of their 
Professors, and believing that by existing laws and 
regulations of the institution, said Professors, are in- 
vested with all the powers necessary to the right gov- 
ernment of the Seminary, therefore resolved, that no 
additional regulations are necessary at this time,—the 
assembly being persuaded that all the existing laws 
will be fully carried into effect. 

Wednesday,’ May 27, the Assembly met for reli- 
gious worship at the time appointed. he moderator 
opened the meeting with some suitable introductory 
remarks, Dr Beman and Dr Cummings led in prayer, 
Dr Hill and Dr Blythe, read portions of scripture, Dr 
Cuyler and Rev. Jacob Scales, delegate from New 
Hampshire, delivered addresses, and Dr Miller offered 
a concluding address to the throne of grace.— Philadel- 
phian. 


Thursday, May 28. Stated Clerk.—A number of the 
members were desirous to escape the vote on a ques- 
tion which appeared to them harsh And personal, how- 
ever upright the intention and urgent the measure, 
and hence a number, who were desirous to see the 
effect produced, voted against the resolution to accom- 
plish it; some for the want of moral courage, and, 
others with the hope of seeing it effected in a different 
way. The final vote, however, stood 98 for the motion 
to choose another clerk, and 123 against it.—Christian 
Herald, 


Law Facurty or tHe University or New York.— 
We learn that the Council of the University, at a meet- 
ing held during the last week, résolved to organize a 
Law Faculty, and to establish a system of instruction 
in Legal Science, in conformity to a plan prepared at 
the request of the Law Committee, by the Hon. B. F. 
Butler, Attorney General of the United States. That 
gentleman was also unanimously appointed Principal 
Professor and head of the Faculty, and has agreed (life 
and health being continued to him) to accept the ap- 
pointment, and to enter on its duties in March, 1837. 
Whether for purity of character, or eminence asa Law- 
yer, no one could hive been selected better qualified for 
the place he is about to fill, than Mr Butler. 

The plan adopted by the Council, embraces a perma- 
nent and comprehensive system of instruction. The 
full course is to embrace three years. The students are 
to be divided into three separate departments, to each 
of which a Professor is to be assigned, the Principal 
Professor having charge of the senior department. 
Each Professor is to instruct his department, in an ap- 
propriate course to be completed in one year. The 
Principal Professor is also to give to the whole school a 
general or parallel course, occupying three years, on 
subjects not embraced in the regular course of either 
department. ‘The mode of instruction is to be through 
the medium of oral Lectures, designed to follow, explain 
and illustrate a prescribed course of reading previously 
studied by each member of the department; and to be 
given at such hours, as not to interfere with the regular 
attendance of the students in the offices of their princi- 
cipals. Examinations, forensic debates, reading and 
opinions on legal subjects, &c. are to be connected with 
the Lectures.—Jour. of Com. 


Strate Lunatic Hospitat.—The Commissioners for 
enlarging the State Lunatic Hospital in this town, have 
decided upon their plan for building, and entered into a 
contract with Col. Ithamar Goodman of Springfield, to 
complete the same for the sum of $22,337, The addi- 
tions to the present building, which are proposed by the 
Commissioners, will consist of two buildings attached 
to its extreme ends, of the same height, and each 100 
feet long by 34 wide ;—one of which is to be completed 
by the middle of June 1836, and the other by the 
middle of June 1837. They are to be placed at right 
angles with the present building, extending in its rear. 
The angles of the front ends of these buildings, and 
extreme ends of the present building, are to be filled 
with piazzas or covered galleries, corresponding with 
the several floors of the buildings, and the roof to be 
continued over the same. These piazzas or covered 
galleries will rest upon square pillars of brick, three 
feet in diameter, with capitals of the same; and the 
spaces between the columns will be filled with vertical 
gratings. Six cells are to be constructed in a most sub- 
stantial manner, in the sub-basement of each building, 
for maniacs or persons furiously mad, to be warmed, 
when required, with hot air from furnaces. These cells 
are to be constructed partly of the foundation walls, and 
partly of oaken partitions, with double oaken doors, 
small grated windows, and floored with stone flaging. 
Each story in the buildings will contain seventeen cells, 
a dining room, fattendants’ room, with closets, lobbies, 
and stairways, and a hall ten feet wide running the 
whole length of the building between the ranges of'cells. 
A kitchen is to be constructed in each building, with 
every convenience which facility and economy in that 
department may require. The whole will be executed 
in a most substantial manner, and without any unneces- 
sary expenditure will add greatly to the beauty of the 
present building. Col. Goodman, we understand, will 
proceed immediately with the work. Wor. Pall. 


How Curcnes In THE NEW COUNTRY ARE FORMED. 
In the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
now in session at Pittsburg, Dr Ely related the following 
anecdote in justification of the proceedings of a Synod, 
which had been reported by a committee as an irregu- 
larity. The Synod of Missouri, it seems, had appointed 
an agent to visit scattered settlements, for the purpose of 
forming new churches. This the committee thought an 
irregularity, inasmuch, as they apprehended, that it be- 
longed exclusively to Presbyteries to form new churches. 

Dr Ely said he could give some aceount of these mat- 
ters, as he had just been in Missouri, and he would illus- 
trate it by an anecdote that had been related to him on 
the spot, by an elder in the church. Said the elder, “I 
had been an elder in Kentucky, and had removed to this 
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State, where I was alone, and had declined, and I do 
not know but my soul would have been lost, had not Dr 
Nelson comealong and preached. One day he preached 
in a log house, where there was neither table, nor chair, 
nor window. After he had preached, he said he was 
going to celebrate the Lord’s death, according to his last 
command. I was astonished, for there seemed to be no 
preparation for the ordinance; but he proceeded to state 
the nature and obligations of the ordinance, and then 
drew out of his pocket a biscuit, which he blessed and 
broke, and gave to me and to four others present known 
to be members of the church, as an emblern of the body 
of Christ; and then he took from his pocket a little 
twisted cruet of wine, and poured out some in a dipper, 
and we drank. And that was the foundation of tbis 
church,” 

And, said Dr Ely, I recently sat down at the Lord’s 
table, on that spot, with a church of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty members, gathered by the labors of that 
man. And where is the man that will put his veto on 
the right of a minister to go among the new settlements 
and gather the scattered lambs of the flock into regular 
folds? When it is in strict accordance with the letter 
of the book, why should we go to censure it? How are 
these churches to be gathered, if you must wait for the 
sauction of a presbytery or General Assembly, before 
they can perform the ordinary ministerial function of or- 
ganizing members of churches in the new settlements 
into new churches? 


’ 


Tue Mippresex County Temperance Socrery held 
its annual meeting in Concord, on Thursday, the 4th 
inst. The meeting was large in point of numbers, and 
as regards talent and character, was one of the most re- 
spectable bodies which we remember to have seen assem- 
bled in the county. The meeting voted that it is desir- 
able to raise, the present year, one thousand dollars for 
the general operations of the society. 

A very animated and able debate arose respecting the 
question of the “comprehensive pledge,” i. e. whether 
wine and all drinks containing alcohol shall be excluded 
with ardent spirit. A resolution was carried recommend- 
ing to the young men of the county to form societies on 
this total abstinence principle. 


Cotonization.—Rev. Dr Proudfit, of Salem, N. Y., 
has accepted the appointment of Corresponding Secretary 
and Agent of the New York City Colonization Society, 
and has already entered upon the duties of his office. 

The society have chartered the packet ship Indiana, 
to take emigrants from this port and Savannah. She is 
to sail forthwith. 


The Montreal Herald of the 4th inst. says: The Rev. 
Mr Maguire, Chaplain of the Ursulines at Quebec, ar- 
rived here on Friday, and proceeded last night to Que- 
bec, accompanied by three of the sisters of the Ursuline 
Convent of Charlestown, near Boston, and several 
pupils from the same establishment. 


Biste Meeting at Wasuineton.—A highly inter- 
esting meeting of the Washington City Bible Society was 
held a few days since, at which Three Thousand Dollars 
were subscribed or pledged to the Bible cause. Of this 
sum, $2,000 were subscribed by two individuals. 


Tria or Dr Beecuer.—The trial of the Rev. Dr 
Beecher, on a charge of heresy, came on before the 
Presbytery at Cincinnati, on Tuesday of last. week. 


It is understood that a number of literary gentlemen, 
admirers of genius, are about to erect a monument to 
the memory of Rockwell, the poet, at Mount Auburn. 


To CorresponpENTs.—The article entitled ‘‘ The 
Infidel,” will appear next week. 


REARRBEB IDs 
At the New North Church, by Rev. Dr Parkman, Mr 
Francis G. Shaw, of the firm of R. G. Shaw & Co. to 
Miss Sarah B. Sturgis, daughter of Nathaniel R. Sturgis, 
$q. 
In Roxbury, by Rev. Mr Ripley, on Thursday morn- 
ing last, Mr Benjamin Callender, of this city, to Miss 
Sarah Elizabeth Hersey, daughter of Mr John Ashton, 
of the former place; by Rey Dr Harris, Mr Simon 
Runlet to Miss Abby B. Mead. 


WLS, 

At the White Springs, (Va.) J. G. Stephenson, M.D. 
of this city, aged 36. He repaired to that place in the 
vain hope of arresting disease. Though far from his 
home, his last hours were cheered by the presence of 
early and dear friends, and he experienced from all about 
hin unwearied solicitude and kindness. 

In New York, 7th inst. Rev. John W. Curtis, 31. 

In Kingston, Penn. Rev. Samuel Carver, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, aged 67. 
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BOSTON OBSERVER. 


VOBURE. 


[From the Southern Rose Bud.) 
REDEMPTION. 


When the first morning woke 
On Eden's rosy bowers, 

And hymns of praise in transport broke 
From Nature’s youthful powers, 
The earth, the flood, the sky, 
Bore in the song their part. 

Nor least in that rich harmony 
Man’s pure and grateful heart, 


Bat passion entered in, 

With unsuspected tread ; 
Indulgence ripen’d into sin, 

And Eden’s beauty fled. 

O Love, and Joy, and Truth! 

With alter’d beams ye burn; 
The freshness of Creation’s youth 

Gone, never to return. 


Then spoke from heaven a voice 
In mild, yet awful tone, 
Inviting to a nobler choice 
Than sinful man had known; 
Again may praises rise, 
Again may rapture sound, 
For man, the favorite of the skies, 
Hath peace and glory found. 


Jesus! thy word has power 

To break the sinner's chain ; 
Firmness it gives in pleasure’s hour, 

And conquest over pain. 

Vain is Temptation’s might; 

Our hearts, our hopes are thine ; 
The rays that gild thy path of light, 


Around thy servants shine. B. 


COLLECLLONS. 


i 


A SECRET WORTH KNOWING. 


‘Tom Spooner was the luckiest dog in the world, 
at least so said his old cronies. “He began 
like a poor good for nothing mechanic,” they 
would say, without a cent in the world — without 
a whole shirt to his back, half shoe to his feet, 
and with nothing but his hands to work with. 
And yet Tom Spooner is one of the most wealthy 
and influential men among us. What a lucky 
dog that Tom Spooner has been! He went 
among those who started in life with him, but 
who were now ‘the frequenters of grog-shops — 
idle and dissolute, by the name of Lucky ‘Tom. 
ft puzzied-his old friends not a little to account 
for his luck. “He had no rich relations, and 
though not extravagant, he was liberal. He was 
no skin-flint. Could he know some art of magic 
that would unbosom the treasures of earth, and 
spread its gold before him? He paid no attention 
to the words of fortune-tellers, and gold-finders ; 
ke merely stood at home, and yet his course had 
been attended year after year and week after 
week with a wonderful share of good fortune— 
good luck. He must be in possession of some 
secret of which others are ignorant — What can 
itbe? What onthe earth can it be? If Tom 
had a lot of pork to dispose of, people were 
always willing to pay him a couple of cents more 
a pound than any other person! And the dog! 
he was always lucky enough to pay his debts! 
He was never so unlucky as to feel the grip of a 
sheriff, or hear the creak of the jail-door. Tom 
married. “ Why! this poor mechanic has taken 
the sweetest and most beautiful girl in the place. 
Who would have thought it! What a confounded 
lucky dog Tom Spooner is! He must haye got 


the girl by magic—yes, nothing less than magic !” 


And then Tom’s garden was a picture of neatness ; 
the fences were never known to blow over, as did 
his neighbor’s. His land was rich while that of 
his very next door neighbor’s wou!d produce 
hardly anything but weeds! What does ‘Tom put 
into his land? How he rises one step after 
auother! If there is an important station to be 
filled, why Tom Spooner was always the man. 
He could get a note discounted at the Bank with- 
out security. If any question between neighbors 
was to be settled, why, Tom—lucky Tom was 
always sure to be called in as umpire, “ And now 
I think of it,” says one, “J never knew ‘Yom to 
speak an ill word against his neighbor — which 
shows plain enough that there are many in his 
secret, and therefore, that he dares not utter a 
word to their prejudice. He never drinks —be- 
cause to be sure, if intoxicated, some one will 
snatch his secret from him. He has learned his 
wife the way, too. They both have the secret. 
He says nothing hard of his acquaintances. He 
goes to church regularly; but that is for mere 
appearance’s sake. He pores over books when he 
can find them — he must be learning something 
more of his art of getting rich. He is laying up 
treasures. And then he always has a lamp in his 
work room late, and he is always the first up in 
the house, which furthermore shows that Tom’s 
mind is always bent upon his secret. He can’t 
find time even to take a glass with his old cronies 
at the grog shop. He must have a secret worth 
knowing. It occupies his thoughts so much that 
he minds nobody’s business but his own. And 
yet it does not weigh heavy on his mind —he is 
always good natured — contented and happy—he 
has no quarreling in his family. All is pleasant 
and agreeable. Nothing is out of place. Strange! 
Strange! said these wiseacres, that Tom Spooner 
—that poor mechanic — who began with nothing, 
of whom all prophesied that he would come out 
at the little end of the horn —and who believed 
nothing of it, but stuck to his work, should have 
been so fortunate —so lucky in life! Up early 
—late to bed—ever at work with hands or 
head !— He must have a secret worth knowing! 
Ah! Lucky Dog! Lucky Tom! What can his 
secret be? Reader! what can his secret be ? — 
National Eagle. 


TOBACCO. 


Professor Mussey of Dartmouth College, lately 
delivered a lecture on Temperance, in Salem, 
of which the Landmark furnishes a copious 
sketch. His remarks on Tobacco are thus re- 
ported — 

‘Tobacco is a violent poison. Three large drops 
of the distilled oil upon the tongue of a full 
grown cat, have frequently been found sufficient 
to oceasion the most frightful convulsions, and 
death in from three to ten minutes. Twenty to 
thirty grains imbibed into the human stomach, 
will produce dreadful vomitings, indistinct pulse, 
loss of voice, and death, The external applica- 
tion of the tea of tobacco will produce the same 
effects. A medical gentleman in New Hampshire, 
a few years ago, was consulted by the mother of 
a girl about four years of age, who was afilicted 
with a severe erruption, or humor, upon the face. 
The mother was anxious, from having heard its 
eflicacy in other cases, to make an application of 
tobacco; the physician, however, advised to the 
contrary, and Jeft her to visit a sick neighbor ; 
while prescribing in the latter case, he was called 
back in haste to the child, which he found sense- 
Jess and motionless upon the floor. The mother 
informed him that, still persuaded that tobacco 
would be beneficial, she had, after he had retired, 
taken some from the bowl of a pipe and rubbed 
it upon the child’s face —that the child set out to 
walk across the room immediately after the appli- 
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cation, but had not proceeded half way before it 
fell in the cvndition in which he fonnd it, The 
physicians remained an hour and a half, resorting 
to various means to resuscitate the child — the 
pulse occasionally came and died away again, and 
finally animation was restored; but for years 
afterwards the child was subject to alarming nervy- 
ous symptoms, and is now puny and feeble. 
The constitution of the child previous to this ex- 
periment was good, but the shock upon the nerv- 
ous system was so severe that it never has recov- 
ered, and in all probability never will. 


An Incipent.—The following occurred in the 
bar room at Holt’s Hotel, New York. A _ gentle- 
man entered with a Quaker friend. 

“YT would like to drink with you,” said the 
gentleman. 

“JT would be happy to,” replied the Quaker. 

« Waiter, a couple of glasses of brandy, if you 
please.” It was poured out. 

“To your health, sir,” said the gentleman, quaf- 
fing his poison to the bottom of the glass. 

The Quaker very politely bowed, took an 
empty glass, filled it with sparkling cold water and 
raising it to his lips, said, 

“ Friend, thou didst me the honor to drink to my 
health. I return the compliment; but [can do it 
with PURE WATER as well as with anything else. 
Zion’s Herald. 


We are disposed to think, sometimes, there is 
no spot on the world over, where the foliage of 
trees is more beautiful than in and immediately 
about Northampton. The scene around us has 
been for a fortnight past, and still is, surpassing 
lovely. Such arich commingling of blossom and 
bud and green leaf — of the rich drapery of flow- 
ering trees and dense foliage and delicious fra- 
grance —of white dwellings and tasteful archi- 
tecture —of gentle hill and picturesque valley — 
mountain scenery and extended meadow lawn — 
of winding river bank and glassy stream — all 
combine to give great beauty and loveliness and 
grandeur to the scenery about Northampton.— 
Northampton Courier. 


Country Hospirats.—Were hospitals estab- 
lished in the shire towns of the several counties 
in Massachusetts, for the gratuitous relief of the 
poor, upon the plan of provincial hospitals in Eng- 
land and France, they would soon be regarded 
with interest, and receive that support from the 
community which all benevolent efforts for the 
melioration of the unfortunate readily command 
from a Christian people. Some central point to 
which those seeking surgical adyice might repair, 
seems to be called for. Operators in the interior 
are scarce. Beside giving their services, they are 
not unfrequently called upon to make further per- 
sonal sacrifices, in relation to the comfort of indi- 
gent patients, altogether incompatible with the 
proper discharge of duties they owe their own 
families. Country hospitals must be established, 
if the philanthropic are truly desirous of securing 
the greatest amount of medical aid, gratuitously, 
for the poor. 


If men did but know what felicity dwells in the 
cottage of a virtuous poor man—how sound he 
sleeps—how quiet his breast—how composed his 
mind—how free from care—how easy his provi 
sion—how healthful his morning—how sober his 
night—how moist his mouth—how joyful his 
heart—they would never admire the noise—the 
diseases—the throng of passions, and the violence 
of unnatural appetites, which fill the houses of 
the luxurious, and the hearts of the ambitious.— 
Lutheran Mag. 
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THE INFIDEL. 


“Father, you told me the other day that an 
infidel had once been very kind to you.” 

“Yes, my son. Sit down and I will tell you 
about him.” 

“Do; for I have always thought an infidel 
must be a very wicked man.” 

“ That is uncharitable, my son. There may 
be goodness in hearts where we little think of 
finding it. But listen. Your father was once a 
beggar boy. At an early age he was alone in the 
world, poor, with no father nor mother, no sister 
nor brother, no relative nor friend.” 

« Who took care of you, father >” 

“No one. I lived as I could. 
pleasant childhood and youth. There was a 
cloud over my morning sun. No sweet voice 
soothed my young griefs; no kind, steady 
hand guided my headstrong passions. When I 
was at your age my soul was dark, and my affec- 
tions were chilled. Nobody loved me, I saw 
nobody to Jove. I was weary of life, I was weary 
of myself, I was weary of everything and I tray- 
elled and travelled hoping to travel away from 
myself, but I] could not. 

“ One cold November night, the wind and the 
sleet beating against me, sick, worn out with 
fatigue, hungry, half naked, I found myself before 
a rich man’s door, begging a shelter from the 
storm. I was repulsed.” 

“ The wretch.” 

“Say not so, my son. Ihave seen many such, 
but they are our brothers, and we must love and 
forgive them.” 

“ Father, I cannot love such unfeeling monsters.” 

“Yes, you can. Jesus loves them, and died 
to redeem them. God loves them, and so must 
we if we would have him love us.” 

«“ Must we love the wicked ?” 

“Not their wickedness. But we must love 
those who are wicked, well enough to die as 
Jesus did for them, should it in God’s providence 
become necessary.” 

« You mean, father, that we should be willing 
to die to save their souls from endless punish- 
ment in the world to come.” 

«Not merely from endless punishment in the 
world to come, but from being wicked here, in 
this world.” 

« But can they be saved from being wicked 
here 2” 

“Yes, my son. There is no man so great a 
sinner but he can repent, and become a-good 
Christian. Remember always, that on every soul 
there is enstamped the image of God. However 
that image may be obscured by poverty, vice or 
crime it can never be effaced, but it may be made 
to reappear in al] its native lustre as it did in 
Jesus ; and when it is thus made to reappear in 
all men, all will be like God, and followers of 
him as dear children !” 

«But you said you were repulsed from the 
rich man’s door. Where did you go then ?” 


I had no 


“J passed on to the next house. I was receiv- 
ed, nursed with the kindest care for months, and 
when I had recovered sufficient strength to re- 
sume my wanderings, I was sent on my way weil 
clothed and furnished with the means of purchas- 
ing human kindness. ‘he man who received 
me and did so much for me was culled an 
infidel.” 

“But was he one.” 

“ ¥ once thought so. You must know, my son, 
that I did not always think of religion as I now 
do. JT was however very religious from a child. 
I early learned to read the Bible, and when I was 
but fourteen years of age I could repeat the 
larger part of it from memory. I loved to talk 
and dispute on religious topics. Every Sun- 
day { would either attend some religious meet- 
ing, or seek some solitary spot, some frowning 
precipice, or plunge into the depths of the forest, 
to find something to remind me of the stern and 
awful majesty of God. J} was a dark minded boy. 
A gleam of sunshine never broke in upon my path. 
I thonght myself a doomed one. I heard God in 
the thunder, I saw him in the lightning, riding 
upon the tempest, but never in the gladsome 
scenes of nature. 

“Religious people often talked to me, told me 
{1 was a sad wretch, overwhelmed me with de- 
nunciations of God’s wrath, filled me with borror 
by their descriptions of the tortures of the damned ; 
so depressed me under a sense of my own guilt- 
iness, that £ crouched in the dust and _ cried 
out, ‘Lord, have pity on thy slave! They 
bruised afresh my torn spirit, but they never 
soothed my wounded heart, nor let in a single 
ray of light upon my darkened soul. 

“ With such gloomy views of religion, I was 
ill prepared to believe my benefactor religious. 
His look, the tones of his voice, his words and his 
actions were all so kind, so full of sweetness and 
love, so different from anything I had ever met 
in people professedly religious, that | could not 
believe him religious. He was the first human 
being that had ever shown me kindness, the first 
that had ever spoken to me asa fellow-being, the 
first who had ever conversed with me on religion 
without dooming me to everlasting punishment ; 
and [ said to myself, either this man is an infidel, 
or those I have called religious are not religious. 

“ Be this as it may. He was a true friend to 
me in myneed. He not only nursed me through 
some months of sickness, provided for the wants 
of my body, but, what was infinitely more, he 
awakened myself respect, and made me feel that 
I was not wholly lost. He made me feel that J 
belonged to the human family, and that 1 might 
be something. 

“ Jt was a beautiful morning in spring when I 
left him. The birds were singing merrily among 
the branches, the green blade was springing up 
under my feet, the flowers were beginning to 
unfold, the air was soft and fragrant, the heavens 
were unobscured by a sing'e cloud, and the sun, 
the first time for me in my life, shone bright and 
warm. I felt like anew man. A new life was 
in my veins. My step was elastic. I leaped 
for gladness and blessed the God of nature. 


“ Feeling a degree of self-respect, confident of 
success, with new and kindly feelings awakened, 
I easily found employment; and, becoming 
settled in my habits, applying myself with dili 
gence, J soon prospered in business. ! became 
acquainted with your mother—loved—was loved. 
She is gone. ‘Too soon is she gone! But she 
was a pure and gentle spirit. She is in a_ better 
world. You have been a good boy. Your love 
and obedience to your father, have paid me a 
thousand times over for all i have ever suf- 
fered.” 

“Thank you, father, but you have not yet 
told me whether your benefactor was or was not 
an infidel. 

“Jt is hard deciding, my son. It is not yet 
settled where religion ends and infidelity begins. 
We are all infide!s to one other. In our own es- 
timation we are all believers in the truth. I have 
long since ceased to trouble myself much about 
people’s belief. Weshball never be able to make 
people all of one mind, but if we can make them 
all of one heart, love one another as Jesus loved 
us, and the blessed God who made and loves us 
all, itis enough. The world will then be happy, 
and Iam sure our heavenly Father will be better 
pleased to see a happy than a merely orthodox 
world. What my benefactor was I hardly know, 
but people said he was an infidel.” 

“ What did he believe ?” 

“ FT will tell you all I know of his belief. The 
day before I left him, he called me into his room 
where he usually spent several hours of each day 
alone, ‘My friend,’ said he to me, and his eye 
moistened as he spoke, ‘tomorrow you leave me, 
I am sorry to have you go, but it is necessary. 
You have a part to act in the world, and the 
sooner you commence it the better. When you 
are gone people will tell-you hard things of me. 
They will tell you that Iam an infidel. They 
will try to make you think ill of me.’ 

«“ But they will not succeed.” 

«<¢That is not so certain, You will soon be 
engrossed in business. You will have no time to 
make yourself a religion, you will take one 
already made, for sale in the market, and when 
decked out with that, you will think very meanly 
of such a home-made suit as mine.’ 

“Be your religion what it may, I am sure it 
must be the true one, for it makes you a good 
man. But tell what is your belief?” 

«People say fam an infidel. I will tell you 
my story, and you may judge for yourself? 

“¢] was bred a clergyman of the Calvinistic 
faith. I was for several years settled over a re- 
spectable country parish. I labored to discharge 
my dutics with diligence and fidelity. I was 
early and Jate in my study, frequent in my visits 
to my parishioners, always in the house of sick- 
ness or of mourning, seeking to relieve distress and 
to heal the wounded heart. But J was notsatisfied 
with the result of my ministry. I did not witness 
that growth in piety and virtue, I had confidently 
expected. I had several revival seasons ; many 
were added to the church, but I could seldom 
perceive that they became better members of 
society. They, indeed, attended mectings of- 
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tener, became more violent sectarians, but seldom 


more gentle and charitable in their feelings, or 
Jess wedded to the world. 


«My brother clergymen had the same com- 
plaints to make, all except a quiet few, who 
thought very little of making their flocks better. 
These said, if we could keep our people where 
they were, prevent them from growing worse we 
should be satisfied. But with seeing mine grow 
ing no worse, I could not be satisfied. I wished to 
see them growing better. But this I did not see. 
T became discouraged, I began to doubt the effi- 
cacy of preaching, and from that the efficacy of 
gospel itself. For eighteen hundred years it had 
been in the world, but the world was still sunk 
in wickedness; war private and public still pre- 
vailed; wrongs and outrages still continued ; 
man was every where the foe of man, and brother 
boasted his power to supplant brother. 


“¢But L loved religion. I was not willing to 
abandon it without a further examination. ‘The 
thought came into my head that possibly the 
method of preaching generally adopted was not 
the best possible method, and that there might be 
some mistake in the doctrines usually taught. 
The people asked us for something plain and 
easy to be believed, and we gave them mysteries 
which we ourselves did noteven pretend to compre- 

.hend. They asked fora father to love, and we 
gave them a tyrant to fear. We told them God 
was angry with them, hated them, and then called 
upon them to love him; and was it any wonder 
that they did not. We told them they were born 
in sin, totally depraved, incapable of a good 
thought or a commendable act, and then called 
upon them to obey God, to be righteous, perfect 
as God is perfect; and was it strange they did 
not comply? 

“¢'These considerations led me to examine the 
gospel to see whether it did not contain some 
element which had been overlooked, some secret 
of success which had not been generally found 
out. The gospel now appeared to me a very diffe- 
rent thing, from what it ever had before. 1 found 
in it no trace of any of the doctrines I had been 
preaching. I could find in it none of the dark 
mysteries of my creed. J found there only a 
Father, God, his children and their mutual love. 
All its truths seemed to cluster around that new 
commandment of Jesus, “ Love one another as I 
have loved you.” It seemed to me a reve'ation 
of love, and to demand nothing but love. It 
declared “love,” that divine principle which binds 
men together and man to his God, creating a 
oneness between the Father and all his children, 
“the fulfilling of the law.” 


« ¢ As soon as I saw this, I thought I had found a 
new element, that J was armed with a new 
power. I will go, said I, to my people as the 
minister of love. I will declare to them that 
God is their Father and that allthey are brethren ; 
that their Father loves them and asks nothing of 
them, but that they love one another und seek to 
serve him by doing good to his children. I so 


preached. But I was soon accused of denying 
the faith. I was summoned before an_ eccle- 
siastical body to give an account of what I 


preached. 

“¢JT appeared. I was asked if I believed in 
the Trinity. I answered that I thought he who 
loved his brother as Jesus loved him, would not 
be questioned at the day of judgment, respecting 
his belief or disbelief in the ‘Trinity. ‘This an- 
swer was declared heretical. 1 was then asked, 
if I believed in election and reprobation, I re- 
plied I believed no man so reprobated that he 
had not the power to love, and if he loved God 
and his fellow man, love will save him. 

«+The interrogation proceeded; “ Do you be- 


lieve in the necessity of an infinite satisfaction 


made to offended justice 2” 

“JT know only one satisfaction to be made to 
justice, that of being just.” 

“Do you not believe that all men have justly 
incurred the penalty of end!ess punishment for 
the disobedience of our first parents ?” 

“JI know nothing nor concern myself in any 
respect about the disobedience of our first parents. 
I will have nothing to do with your Jewish or 
heathen traditions. I have troubled myself 
enough with them and with your metaphysical 
abstractions, your mystical and mystifying dog- 


mas. For eighteen hundred years you have 
preached them. Look on the world and see the 
result. Your past history is written in blood. 


At present you are all confusion. Henceforth I 
will have but one dogma, that of love to man, 
and, through man, Jove to God. I have but one 
object, that of establishing and extending the 
reign of love on earth. A/l I wish is to see the 
family of man cheerfully confiding in their 
Father, God, and secking a heaven hereafter, 
by creating one here.” 

‘««¢ Be assured that I gave not this answer with- 
out creating a tumult. I was at once denounced 
as a rejecter of Christianity. I was declared 
unworthy to be a preacher. I was deposed from 
my clerical office in due form, and excommuni- 
cated from the fellowship of the churches. 

“ A small estate falling to me about the same 
time, I collected together what little | had and 
with my family removed to the place where I 
now reside, Since I have been here, | have 
aimed to shape my conduct by the great law of 
love. I have mingled in no religious disputes, 
have joined with no religious party, but have 
sought to live in peace with my neighbors, to 
do my duty to my country and my fellow men 
and to be religious in my own way. ‘Therefore 
am I called an Infidel.’ ” 

“ Father, he was not an Infidel.” 

“ Peace, my son, not so loud, or nine-tenths of 
Christendom will call you one.” O. A.B. 


[From the Religious Magazine. ] 
LIFE AT SEA. 


A sailor’s life is a bard life— not so much be- 
cause of the amount of Jabor required, as on ac- 
count of the privations he suffers. These are 
both physical and moral. He is called to endure 
all weathers. The times when the tempest rages 
with the greatest violence, are the very seasons, 
when he must brave the storm, and expose him- 
self without reserve. He must then be ready to 
mount the giddy mast, to tread the trembling 
yard, and, over yawning sea, to grasp and secure 
the broad sheet of canvass, that is shivering in the 
gale, with a force and impetuosity, that threaten 
to hurl him into the deep. Even in good weather, 
his accommodations for lodging and food, though 
comfortable, have no Juxuries connected with 
them. His forecastle is generally small, contraet- 
ed, and dark; his berth narrow, and his bed hard ; 
and he hasa nightly watch to keep on deck, 
which makes him certain of being awaked from 
his rough couch every four hours. He has no 
table toeat upon, The whole mess gather round 
their common dish—a kid, as they call it—and 
each one helps himself. In good weather they 
generally eat on deck; and I have been often 
amused with the patriarchal simplicity of the 
meal, as they sat or reclined around their “ kid,” 
and partook from a common dish. However, they 
do not complain. They are uniformly cheerful, 
and, [ suppose, habit soon renders them indiffer- 
ent to all these petty inconveniences, 

Their moral principles are more important. I 
shall not, however dwell upon these; as the sub- 


ject has often been presented to the public, J 


make but this single reflection—that the degree 
and extent of them depend, in no small measure, 
upon the character and conduct of the captain. 
If the master be a pious man, who cares for the 
souls of his crew, he may erect the family altar, 
and maintain devotional exercises on the Sabbath. 
The privileges of domesticand social worship are 
as sweet amid tossing waves, as on the dry land ; 
nay, sweeter, for there is something in the solitude 
and vastness of “this great and wide sea,” that 
tunes the heart to devotion. Butif the captain 
be careless of religious things—and neither seek 
the good of his own soul, or that of others, the 
poor sailor may indeed be ranked with those who 
“perish for lack of knowledge.” I cannot there- 
fore resis the conviction that it is the duty of 
Christian owners to seek not only the able seamen, 
but also pious men, to command their vessels. If 
they do not make the effort, are they not, in a de- 
gree, responsible for all the religious privations, 
to which the seamen in their employ are deprived ? 


{Forthe Boston Ohserver.] 


AN ELDERLY CLERGYMAN’S REMINIS- 
CENCES. 


CHAP. IV.—AN INCIDENT ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER OF MR THOMAS ALLEN 
SHOWING THE INFLUENCE OF A FATHER’S GooD 
EXAMPLE.—THE BAPTISM OF HIS DAUGHTER 
THANKFUL JUST AS IT OCCURRED ON THE 
REMARKABLY COLD SUNDAY OF 17—,—sSOME 
REMARKS UPON ORDINANCES. 


It was at the close of a remarkably cold Satur- 
day afternoon in the month of December that Mr 
Thomas Allen, son of the worthy man spoken of 
in the last chapter, came in to inform me that on 
the succeeding Sabbath he should bring out his 
child to be baptized. Although from early youth 
I had been brought up in the midst of those who 
had been careful and zealous in their observance 
of the ordinances, it struck me nevertheless ag 
almost a zeal without knowledge to think of ex- 
posing a child, not yet fourteen days old, as was 
the fact with Mr Allen’s, to such severe cold, 
both without the church and within it, as ap- 
peared likely to be experienced the next day, 

It seemed right for me to expostulate a little 
with him on the imprudence of the course. My 
dear sir,” said I, “are you not rash to bring out 
your child to be baptized at such an inclement 
season, and you living so far from the church ? 
Why feel in such haste? Why not wait for 
milder weather, more convenient to yourself— 
more safe for your child ?” 

“ As tb convenience to myself, parson, I count 
nothing a trouble, which goes to help on in any 
way, whether by counsel or labors, or example, 
the holy institutions of our religion. I rather 
think I find more satisfaction, in the end, precise- 
ly in proportion to the greater efforts and sacrifices 
I make. My father that’s gone, used to say, 
‘gold could be bought too dear, but not religion,’ 
and in my experience IJ find it so, And as to the 
child, sir, I verily believe if there were to be 
another parish sleigh-ride party to ride round the 
twenty miles we did, two winters ago and come 
back to a supper in the evening at Long Pond 
Tavern and then home again after that, there is 
not a father or a mother among us that could be 
kept away, be it ever so cold, through fear of ex- 
posing the baby—no, sir, it would be as it was 
then; every mother that had a child too small 
to be left, could take the child with her, through 
all the dangers of exposure, open sleighs and all, 
and never for a moment dream that the child 
would suffer, and if we can do so-—do so much 
for our pleasures, let us show the indifferent and 
the negligent that we can do as much and do it 
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as cheerfully for religion. I prefer, sir, to bap- 
tise my children at what seems to me the most 
proper time whi'e my heart is warm with thank- 
fulness at the goodness of God.” 

The man talked well, and with a warmth and 
fervor, moreover, that made it sound better still. 
1 saw how it was. His mind was made up and 
not only that, but it was made up with a readi- 
ness to give an answer to every one that asked 
him a reason of the hope that was in him. 
“Very good, my friend,” I replied, “according to 
. your faith, so be it unto you. But,” [ continued, 
“there is another objection, unless perchance you 
dispose of that as readily as you did of the other. 
IT shall not preach at home tomorrow. I ex- 
change with Dr of Boston. {[s this insupe- 
rable ?? «By no means,” was his reply. “I re- 
gret that you are to be gone; but the same spirit, 
I trust, dwelleth in all. My father was in some 
respects a particu'ar man—but of his seven chil- 
dren only three were baptized by his own min- 
ister. 1 feel safe to follow his example. The 
objection is quite unimportant.” 

And so leaving the name of his child, which 
was to be “ Thankful,’ somewhat expressive of 
the feelings of the parents, and showed, likewise in 
some measure, the fashions of older times, he de- 
parted, leaving me, I confess, in admiration of 
his purpose to walk in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord, and from my _ heart 
respecting the memory of aman who had instilled 
such a good spirit into his children, who though 
dead was still speaking, whose name and doc- 
trines were burning and shining lights. 

The Sabbath morning came, and as cold, I 
think as I have ever known. I was necessarily 
abroad early. By Col. Merten’s glass the mer- 
cury was 16° below zero at sunrise: it sunk 
lower at night. These were my early days. I 
have learnt a better practice now to remain al- 
most entirely at home through the winter months. 
As I passed the Old South Church, the bell was 
ringing for service. Itseemed to me to send forth 
a sound as if it had been just cracked, as I con- 
eluded by the ringirg, while filled with frost.— 
Whether it proved to be so or not Iam unable to 
say. I distinctly remember its being made the 
subject of remark at the next Thursday lecture 
and the general impression that such was the fact. 
Dr preached to my people, and in the after- 
noon baptized Thankful Allen who lived, let me 
say, to be a most promising young wom:n—the 
most successful and best beloved instructress in 
our parish school, but who was cut off in her 
promise by the inscrutable purposes of Provi- 
dence and rests by the litt!e white grave stone in 
the burial yard which the stranger often points 
at, I have observed, as he passes by. 


When 7 returned on the Sunday evening of 
her baptism and met my people, as usual, at the 
Parsonage, the severe cold was the prominent 
topic of remark. Mr Dunster had frozen both 
his ears. An elderly lady of the flock after sit- 
ting in the church suffering much from extreme 
cold, fel! suddenly into that easy and comfortable 
state which is said to precede death by freezing, 
was obliged to be removed to a neighboring house 
and was restored only by long and animated fric- 
tion; while a little boy returning through Oak-hill 
woods was likewise sadly frozen. Dr sent 
out on the Tuesday following by.a fisherman of 
his parish to inquire if the child he had baptized 
had survived the cold and was still alive. 


This was an extreme'case. I do not say that 
I approve now any more than [I did then of the 
zeal which was accompanied, I must still think, 
with great hazard. I mention it chiefly as char- 
acteristic of the times. There was iu the earlier 
periods of my ministry a more general regard for 
the ordinances and a deeper sense of their impor- 


tance than prevail now. When I see what they 
are at the present day, and compare them with 
what they were then, I ask myself whence and 
how it can be. It was not uncommon to find 
upon the summing up of the record book, I may 
say for the first twenty years of my ministry, at 
least tweutyfive children who had been publicly 
baptized. Now I wish I could say these were 
always or often five. 

Something of a falling off I have likewise ob- 
served in the numbers, which have been yearly 
added to the band of communicants. The num- 
bers are not so encouraging as they used to be, 
while at the same, time the congregation is clearly 
and continually increasing. J am almost tempt- 
ed to say that I should find myself comparatively 
happy could [ ascribe this all to my own fault. 
I should then at least, know where the remedy 
could be found. Now i have no such alleviating 
refuge. Is it that Christians are growing indiffe- 
rent to ordinances—do not believe in their bene- 
fits, wish to lay them aside? [I cannot think 
that. ‘Touching baptism, I suppose some now, 
more than ever before, are getting to regard it as 
peculiarly a Jewish rite, and as in its nature some- 
what incompatible with the services of a public 
Christian assembly. 1 even hear this sometimes 
said against obeying the commemorative service. 
T hesr no new thing urged. ‘this much have | 
noted down within myself. Christianity has 
latterly been assuming to a remarkable degree 
and even more and more is assuming an active 
and benevolent character. In their admiration 
of this, men have been not a little dazzled—and 
have been ready to feel and sometimes to express 
some sight contempt and a growing, I fear a 
growing disregard for the noiseless and sanctify- 
ing services of God’s house. But we are not to 
despond. It has always seemed to me that the 
supper, at least, has been of wider benefit than 
over the few in the churches who wait behind 
the emptying throng and sit down at the table of 
the master. The spread board, the broken 
bread and the cup do often and often exert, 1 
will not say all the good influences of the ordi- 
nance, but much, very much upon those, who 
do not openly honor the feast. Their thoughts, 
both in the church and when they depart, are 
given in remembrance of the Saviour. Let us 
praise God for the hope that much is accom- 
plished where we see no outward tokens. 

Meanwhile, with the utmost confidence 1 look 
to the passing over of the doubtful cloud that rests 
over the ordinances. I see in them a simple but 
inherent and mseparable fituess to man as a reli- 
gious being; and [ am apt strongly to suspect 
that in that very fitness alone is an imperishable 
seed, a sure warrant for their infallible perpetu- 
ity. Men are only to feel more than they do 
their simple objects, ends and power, how they 
sanctify and exalt the religious nature, and they 
will gather more closely and cling more zealously 
around these aids to Christian improvement. 
Let all do what they can. Let the ministering 
servants especially, who are bearing up the ark, 
be doubly vigiant. Let them strive at least to 
set forth their simple and touching, their holy 
and blessed influences as the successful authoress 
of “Home,” has there clothed baptism with a 
winning attraction the deepest and soundest ab- 
stractions can uever wear, and they wil reach 
men’s hearts, not only reach but move them ; and 
thus most efficiently will they strengthen the 
things that are ready to die. Revusen Ler. 


We have no enemy like base company ; it kills 
both our fame and our souls. It is like a ship 
new trimmed; wheresoever you but touch it 
soils you, and though you be ciean when you 
enter, even a little motion will fill you with 
defiled badges.— Owen Feltham. 


SUNMDALT SGRCOLS. 


(Por the Boston Obsrever.] 


THE NATURE AND DESIGN OF RELIG- 
IOUS INSTRUCTION.—NO. II. 


Religious instruction, like all other instruction, 
must be simple and intelligible. It must have its 
first principles ; its unity of design and execution; 
its thoroughness, consistency, most perfect ac- 
cordance with nature and reason, and must ever 
be accompanied by an open exhibition of its dig- 
nity and importance. 'To prove that there is a 
spirit implanted within us as at our birth, which 
is as necessary to complete the constitution which 
makes us men, as the capacity of intellectual 
culture, is now unnecessary. We all acknowledge 
the existence of a spirit in every human creature, 
something that admits of more varied and sublime 
gratifications than sense can afford, a desire with- 
in us for Divine knowledge which is not satisfied 
when the intellect is crowded; when taste is 
gratified ; when reason is exalted; and the imag- 
ination is exhausted. We may roam over the 
most fruitful fields of intellectual grandeur, over all 
the fair prospects of the material world, we may 
inquire at all the fountains of phitosophy, we may 
exhaust the energies of our moral and _ social 
natures, and with the speed of light may scan 
the infinitude of nature’s wonders, but still this 
desire is not satisfied, it still burns and craves 
within us, and can only be calmed into rest, when 
it has obeyed that command of the Almighty, 
“ Acquaint yourselves with me, and be at peace.” 

It is the design of early religious instruction to 
guide the first promptings of the spirit to confi- 
dence upon its own instructions —to furnish it 
with incitements to activity ; with cautions against 
neglect ; with warnings of future dread accounta- 
bility. When we would teach the young the 
great truths of Religion, we must make them 
feel that its proper abode is in their hearts; that 
it is fitted to their natures; and necessary to the 
full developement of their powers. And when 
the words which have told them of the Being and 
attributes of the Deity, have found a response in 
their own breasts, when the first principles are 
admitted, and the Luwgiver is acknowledged, and 
subjection is promised, then is the time to enforce 
the doctrines of Revelation; to shew the excel- 
lency of the laws which God has enforced for the 
conduct of life, and the serious accountability 
which rests upon those who are acquainted with 
their duty. 

It is the design of early religious instruction to 
strengthen religious impressions; to give a form 
and vividness to the elementary foundations of 
faith ; spirituality aud conscientiousness; and thus 
to give to the whole spiritual nature perfection 
and influence. We wish to implant within the 
breasts of the young a faith which in after life 
shall seen to have sprung from what they them- 
selves have seen and felt. We wish so to instil 
the great truths of religion into their forming 
minds, that their after lives may be regulated by 
its requirements, spent in the fulfilment of its 
duties, and blest by its all-powerful and eternal 
hopes. 


Now, who, that has any but the most degraded 
opinion of human nature, will pretend that such 
wants as these are to be answered by imposing 
upon the young an unintelligible tissue of uncon- 
nected and perhaps adverse doctrines? Who is 
there that in view of the sublime capacities and 
insatiable desires of the soul, would presume to 
disfigure its beauty, or dishonor its nature, by 
starving it with the beggarly elements of a creed, 
or cramping it with the stupefying mixtures of an 
unsocia', superstitious and frenzied subjection 
of ail the reasoning powers. The spirit is neither 
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to be satisfied with the one nor stifled with the | 


other, and while it casts off the unwholesome 
food which it has been compelled to use, it will 
still crave for its proper nutriment. As true as 
God has placed within the bodies of all ef his 
intelligent creatures a portion of his own spiritual 
nature, so true is it, that he has likewise placed 
within their reach the proper means of growth 
and sustenance for that nature; it becomes us 
then, to inquire what means he has provided and 
put within our power to raise the aspirations of 
the young after truth and holiness, and guide them 
to himself. 

3. What then is the manner in which the 
truth of Religion are taught in the New Testa- 
ment. 

We have in our hands a book, which we believe 
to contain the record of a Revelation made by 
God to men; designed to make known his will, 
the principles of his government, and the nature of 
human duty. The first thought which strikes us 
upon the study of this book, is a recognition of 
the principle that no new faculties are to be called 
into exercise, besides those which are employed 
in the search after human truth. It might appear 
at first thought, when we leave the inferior topics 
of our inquiry, inferior I mean when compared 
with these, and rise to the study of the vast and 
unfathomable wisdom of a Divine communication, 
that some new power was necessary for the work, 
some additional energy or increased capacity. 
Such, however, is not the case. The self-same 
powers and operations of the mind which lead us 
to truth in matters of worldly knowledge, are 
likewise our only, and our sufficient guides to 
religious wisdom, as presented in the New Testa- 
ment. It is one of the great a priori arguments 
in favor of the probability of a Revelation, that we 
should be able to know it and understand it with 
our own natural powers. At the time when our 
Saviour came upon the earth, the doctrines of 
Philosophy or Religion were a confused and dis- 
cordant mass, without form, consistency or sym- 
metry, and certainly without any moral influence. 
Those to whom the study and teaching of these 
doctrines were confined, had ranged themselves un- 
der two grand systems or schools, the Grecian and 
the Oriential; and from their jarring dogmas, the 
whole world, except that smal! part which was 
occupied by the Jews, derived all the knowledge it 
possessed of moral and religious subjects. While 
the one party spent their strength in searching 
amid the phenomena of the material world for the 
origin of evil; the other was no more hopefully 
employed in endeavoring to settle the question, 
what was the original elementary principle em- 
ployed in the creation of the universe, or was 
simple intelligence alone the prime cause of order. 

I have late!y met with such an amusing exhi- 
bition of the unfruitful issues of ancient philosophy 
that I cannot forbear quoting it as a contrast to 
the simple doctrines of Christianity; it is taken 
from a treatise called “Banter of the Philoso- 
phers”—by Hermias a Greek author of the sec- 
ond century. Describing the fluctuating state of 
his mind, as each of his masters teaches him a 
different lesson, he says, “ Anaxagoras tells me 
that all things are derived from an intelligent 
mind, the cause of order, motion, and beauty. 
In this I should acquiesce if Melissus and Parme- 
nides did not object, who contend both in verse 
and prose that the universe is one, self-sub- 
sisting, eternal, infinite, immovable and un- 
changeable. Awed therefore by this double au- 
thority, I began to drop my attachment to Anaxa- 
goras, yet neither do I rest with Melissus and 
Parmenides. For Anaximenes now proves to 
me, that all things are produced from air. I begin 
therefore to lean towards his philosophy ; but ona 
sudden I hear a voice calling to me out of Mount 


Etna, and commanding me to believe that the sys- 
tem of the world arose from the collision of love 
and hatred, by whose operation alone can be satis- 
factorily explained the existence of things similar 
and dissimilar—finite and infinite; thanks to 
you Empedocles, and in gratitude for so impor- 
tant a discovery, I am ready to follow you even 
into the crater of your volcano. Next come the 
heat and cold of Archelaus, the God—matter and 
ideas of Plato—the active and passive principle 
of Aristotle—the ether, earth and time of Phe- 
recydes—the atoms of Lencippus—the existence 
and nen-existence—the plenum and vacuum of 
Democritus—the fire of Heraclitus, and the num- 
bers of Pythagoras, &c.” 

Now turn from thiscompound to the teachings 
of Christianity. The New Testament contains 
no abstruse, metaphysical discussions on the origin 
and nature of sin, nor does it offer when fairly 
interpreted, any cause of cayil or dispute. Its 
contents are positive commands, simple and intel- 
ligible precepts, together with their illustrations by 
example—and these meanwhile are accompanied 
by the most comprehensive display of divine 
sanctions. St Austin collected out of Varro two 
hundred and eighty opinions concerning what 
was the chief good or fina} happiness of man— 
the New Testament gives us but one answer to this 
question—* moral progress.” And so it is in the 
circle of all our duties, such instruction is given 
as will be intelligible to every one, and binding 
upon every one. The religious capacities of man 
are here acknowledged as his most natural and 
noble capacities, and so. from being considered as 
forming but a part of his nature, they are the only 
part worthy of infinite growth and enduring exis- 
tence. The instructions of the New ‘Testament 
then are natural and intelligible, simple and con- 
sistent—thorough, practical and clothed with a 
divine sanction. 


A TEXT EXPLAINED. 


« And the people took their bread before it was 
leavened, their kneading troughs being bound in 
their clothes on their shoulders.” Ex. xii. 34. 

“ Why, father,” said a little boy to his parent, 
who was reading this verse to him, “ how could 
that be? How could they bind up a trough in 
their clothes. [ think it would have been better 
to put their clothes in the trough. Was it a 
trough like our tray in the kitchen, that great 
long box where the cook makes bread? Why, 
it’s big enough to put me in, except my feet might 
stick out a Jittle. No wonder Pharaoh overtook 
them if they had such a heavy load as that on 
their shoulders. They must have looked like a 
great army of pedlars.” 

“ And so they did, my son, though their packs 
were not quite so large perhaps. As to the knead- 
ing troughs, Vll explain that to you, if you’ll be 
quiet a moment, in the way in which a traveller 
who had been in those eastern countries once ex- 
plained it to me. He was travelling with a cara- 
van from Suez to Jerusalem, Do you know 
where Suez is?” “Ovyes; at the head of the 
Red Sea, where the Israelites crossed, going out 
of Egypt.” “Very well answered. The travel- 
ler was going from Suez through the the deserts of 
Arabia, and when the company of travellers stop- 
ped at night, they managed their baking in this 
way. They scooped a hole in the sand about the 
middle and depth of a goose’s nest; over this they 
placed a goat skin with the hairy side downward, 
which they pressed with their hands into the hole 
so as to make it look pretty much like a large 
basin. Into this they poured the water and 
flour, kneaded them together to the proper stiff- 
bess, and then took it out and put itupon the coals 
to bake. The skins were their kneading troughs. 
Don’t you think such troughs could be bound up 


by the Israelites among their clothes, and carried 
on their backs without much trouble?” . « Oh, 
yes ; I suppose the skin wasn’t bigger than a tow- 
el. But why didn’t they put it over the clothes 
instead of in or among the clothes, and that would 
have kept the rain off?” Because it does not 
rain in those countries; and I suppose they put 
it where it was most convenient, in the bundle.” 
“Well, now I understand it.’— Prot. Episcopa- 
lian. 
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PUBLIC CHARITIES OF FRANCE, 


Dr David Johnson has produced a very inte- 
resting work in his General, Medical, and Sta- 
tistical History of the present condition of Public 
Charity in France ; comprising a detailed account 
of all establishments destined for the sick, the 
aged, and the infirm, for children and for lunatics ; 
with a view of the extent of pauperism and men- 
dicity, and the means now adapted for their relief 
and repression. 

The followimg quotations deserve notice: 

“The hospitals in France, present, upon the 
whole, a picture honorable to humanity, and not 
unworthy of the nation to which they belong.” 

“The establishments of charity in Paris, and 
the details connected with their administration, 
are placed under the charge of a general council 
and of an administrative commission, the whole 
subject to the superior jurisdiction of the minister 
of the interior.” 

The general council “likewise extend their 
superintendence to all private committees and as 
sociations of charity, the state of which they 
report to the minister of the interior,” 

The executory detail of business is intrusted to 
the administrative commission. 

The members of it, in Paris, receive £60 per 
annum. In the outer department of the king- 
dom they receive no salary. 

“ The revenues of the establishments of charity 
in France may be referred to the following sour- 
ces: 

1. Realized and fixed property, either in lands, 
houses, or public stock. 92. Legacies and dona- 
tions. 3. Money paid by persons received into 
the hospitals and hospices. 4. Monts de Piete, 
(loan offices.) 5, Theatres and other places of 
amusement. 6. Public verification of weights and 
measures. 7. Confiscations and fines, 8, Ex- 
cise.” These several heads deserve stucy at large. 
The following resumé is given for the year 1822; 
it is pretty nearly an average one, and is drawn 
only fromthe Paris accounts. House rents, 243,834 
francs. Markets, 311,409. Interest from funded 
capital, 707,158. Monts de Piete, 455,652. Dona- 
tions and legacies, 78,351. Theatres and places 
of amusement, 616,598. Spinning establishments, 
303,352. These however, are only the principal 
items of the following total, 9,164,936 francs. 

“The fund belonging to the different charitable 
establishments of France, derived from the sour- 
cesabove mentioned, are placed under the charge 
of the administrative commission; the members 
of which, together with the members of the 
Bureaux de Bienfaisance in each canton, must 
take upon themselves all that regards the proper 
management, and must give a regular monthly 
report to the central bureau of the municipal 
administration. ¥ 

“In such asystem as that of the hospital estab- 
lishment of France, it is evident that cases must 
often happen which can only be settled by having 
recourse to the law. By an ordinance of 1804,a _ 
committee was formed in each arrondisement, — 
composed of three lawyers chosen by the prefect. 
This was named the comité consultatif. Upon 
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an application from the general council of Paris, 
the members were increased to the number of 
five by an arreté of 1822, The functions of the 
committee consist in giving advice and assistance 
upon all points of legal dispute connected with 
the charitable establishments of the arrondise- 
ment to which it belongs. Its services are gratu- 
itous.” 

“In all the hospital establishments of France, 
particular attention is paid to the making up of 
accounts, and the degree of minuteness adopted 
goes far in preventing abuse or confusion. The 
publicity given to the details of management, by 
regular printed statements, allows a judgment to 
be formed by the public, not only as to the amount 
of assistance granted to the poor, but as to the 
benefit produced, and the proportion it bears to 
the extent of funds expended by the administra- 
tion,” 

The whole charitable funds of a town or com- 
mune, are distributed, proportionally to their wants, 
among the various hospital and other establish- 
ments of the town or district.” 

The following statement of expenditure appears 
to be taken from the Paris account of 1822. Hospi- 
tals and hospices, 6,245,866 francs. Secours a 
domicile, 1,679,577. Foundlings, 1,378,392. Ex- 
tra expense, 401,851. Surplus of revenue beyond 
expenditure, 143,966 francs. 

* Nowhere in the world is charity so extensive- 
ly and so liberally bestowed as in England ; no- 
where are there such numerous: institutions for 
relieving want and alleviating distress ; and no- 
where are there to be found so many persons of 
all ranks ready to lend their names, their services, 
and their means, to increase and diffuse the bene- 
fits that may in this way be conferred ; but at the 
same time it may with some justice be said, that 
charity is nowhere, so much abused, and liberality 
so much imposed upon by the thoughtless and 
idle. ‘The relief which ought to be received 
with gratitude, is often demanded and taken as a 
right to which the applicant is entitled, merely 
because he does not choose to labor ; and, unfor- 
tunately, sufficient attention is not paid by the 
administrators of charity to discover who are the 
proper objects of it.” 

“It seems desirable, then, that some degree of 
system for regulating the hospital establishments 
of England should be adopted, by which charity, 
without being less miserable, might become more 
efficacious.” 

There are “two great objections” to the hospi- 
tal management of France.” In the first place, 
the immense number of persons employed in the 
administration of its hospitals, without taking into 
consideration the numerous personnel aitached to 
the hospitals individually, amounts to no less than 
nineteen persons, whose joint salary is 32,000 
francs. The whole fund managed at this expense 
is only 700000 francs. The sisters of charity 
are of great service in the hospitals of Irance, 
taking the whole internal care of many establish- 
ments, mingling zeal with gentleness. Spending 
the best part of their lives in the midst of much 
that is disgusting and revolting—and rendering 
‘services to humanity that merit genera! gratitude. 

«They have, at the same time, introduced into 
the hospital establishments economy and regularity, 
and in that respect are as valuable to the admin- 
istration as to the sick.” 

« Possessed of superior education, and from 
their religious profession, placed above many of 
the wordly considerations which must affect 
nurses in general, the sisters of charity act at once 
as temporal and spiritual comforters, watching 
over the sick-bed, soothe the prisoner in his con- 
finemeut, and penetrate into the worst abodes of 
misery to comfort the distressed and instruct the 
ignorant.” 
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“The sisters of charity are a very numerous 
body, consisting of several thousand members, 
who are said to do the service of three hundred 
houses of refuge, either hospitals or otherwise, 
throughout the kingdom.” The Navy have placed 
all their hospitals in the south of France under 
the direction of the sisters of charity. 

“ To throw the hospitals at once unreservedly 
open to all who choose to take advantage of such 
liberality, would be attended with bad conse- 
quences. It would give facilities that in a great 
degree increase the number of applicants ; and no 
fact is more undoubted, than that the greater the 
facilities of obtaining charity, the greater is the 
number of persons applying for it. Particular 
attention ought to be paid to throw as much dif- 
ficulty in the way as is consistent with humanity ; 
and at the same time, that portion of the public 
most likely to require assistance, should be made 
aware that it is not sufficient merely to apply for 
charity, to receive it, but that they must prove 
their state to be such as precludes the possibility 
of their existing without the relief they claim. 
There is often too much laxity on this point, and 
many persons, from an anxiety to avoid an appear- 
ance of harshness, have. fallen into an opposite 
fault just as destructive to the best interests of 
society.” Central Bureaux, are accordingly form- 
ed to receive and examine applications — and to 
control the admission to the hospitals. The reg- 
ulation is only disregarded in cases of grievous 
or sudden malady, or accidents. In smaller places 
than Paris, a certificate from one of the commissa- 
ries of police, or an order from the mayor, admits 
a sick person to the hospitals. In several small 
towns the administrators of charity have sufficient 
leisure to make the proper inquiries into the case 
of the patient. Montesquieu says, “ Malheur, 
malheur a c’état qui a beaucoup (hopitaux !” 
and there is nothing more likely to obviate the 
misfortune so energetically denounced by that 
illustrious man, than a rigid degree of attention 
to the number, character, aud circumstances of 
that class of people who form the population of 
hospitals. “In Paris the effect of the Bureaux 
Central has been to diminish sensibly the number 
of persons admitted into the hospitals.” 

All the bread used in the hospita!s is made in 
an establishment under the charge of the admin- 
istrative commission and general council. 

The wine consumed in the hospitals is placed 
in depots under the immediate direction of two 
members of the general council, and one member 
of the administrative commission. ‘The supply 
of the prisons is included. 

“The next establishment belonging to the hos- 
pital administration of Paris is the Pharmacie Cen- 
tral], or General Laboratory, in which are kept 
and prepared, all the medicines required for the 
use of the hospitals, hospices, bureaux of charity, 
and prisons of the capital.” This part of the 
public charity of France deserves great commen- 
dation. Articles of consumption, such as meat, 
vegetables, fruit, fuel, &c., are procured on con- 
tracts proposed by the administration. Great 
care is said to be exercised. “With respect to 
the cloth, linen, and other household materials for 
the use of the hospitals, there are regulations 
exactly similar to those already mentioned. In 
fact, everything works upon a plan laid down by 
the administration, presenting a code as impera- 
tive in many respects as the civil or criminal 
code of the kingdom.” 

The first part of the 5th chapter is very inter- 
esting, and relates to “ the proportion of hospitals 
to the wants of the community.” 

The great object of legislature, or of such as 
have the control and management of the institu- 
tions in favor of the poor, ought to be the attain- 
ment of a thorough acquaintance with the pro- 


portion that should subsist between the extent ef 
the establishments formed, and the causes of” 
indigence and misery that render these establish- 

ments necessary.”—An outward appearance of 
poverty is fallacious in various points of view, 

and unfortunately, it is too often encouraged by a 

want of due rigor and severity, which allows 

idleness and laziness to creep in. The effect of 
this is invariably to produce poverty; and in 

many countries, and many parts of a country, 

resources, which might easily be called up, and 

would introduce a considerable share of plenty 

and comfort, are allowed to remain unnoticed and 

unattended to.” When Henry VIII. of England 

destroyed the numerous abbayes, hospitals, and 

houses of refuge, that existed everywhere through- 
out England, and in which so many persons were 

fed, lodged, and treated, when under the influence 

of malady, he laid the foundations of the future 

prosperity of his country. The resources of the 

nation, which were till then unattended to, and 

perhaps unknown to, were thus forcibly called 

forth, and the inferior classes of society no longer 

able to find the open and ready charity they had 

been accustomed to, found energies within them 

which till that time bad lain dormant.” 
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“J LIKE THE ORTHODOX.” 


“JT like the orthedox,” said a good friend a short time 
since, ‘“‘because they appear to be wide awake on the 
subject of religion.’’ 

We like them too for the same reason. It would be 
hard, indeed, if a body of individuals comprising the 
majority of Christian believers in our land, holding a 
system to which they are wedded by the charm of early 
association, as well as the force of ancient authority, and 
brought up to regard religion as a treasure, compared 
with which, enjoyment, health, life, everything on earth 
is worthless, should not feel a deep interest in the faith 
which they profess. It would be strange, also, if among 
such a number of individuals, we did not find many 
who presented examples of Christian worth and loveh- 
ness, which it would be impossible not to like. 

But allowing this, what follows? Not the inference 
which many would draw. Suppose that we like the 
orthodox because they are wide awake on the subject of 
religion. Does it follow that their zeal is of such a char- 
acter as to make it a model for others? 

Not at all. We like to see a man wide awake on any 
subject. The most zealous preacher is almost always 
the most popular. ‘The man who is most active im 
whatever enterprise he undertakes usually has the largest 
The human mind loathes nothing 
It likes to 


number of friends. 
more than stagnation. It delights in action. 
be up and doing, and to see others up and doingalso. Of 
course zeal in religion, unless it is too clearly fanatical 
and outrageous to be borne with, will excite sympathy. 
We hardly stop to inquire into its character, so much are 
we dazzled with its brightness. 

But before giving our final judgment with regard to 
the zeal which we like so well at first, we should scruti- 
nize it a little further. Is ita pure zeal? Is it prompted 
by asincere and earnest heart? Is it a zeal directed to 
good objects? Does it seek the real welfare of man, as 
well as the promotion of party? Is it anxious to ad- 
vance the true happiness and improvement of society 
at large, as the interests of its own sect? Is it as 
willing that men should be happy in their own way, as 
it is to prescribe a way for them? Is it a zeal which 
regards the sacred rights of others, which is consid- 
erate of their feelings, gentle towards their infirmities, 
and patient of their errors, as well as an energetic, bold 
and persevering zeal ? ° 
Uniess it bears something of this character, we ought 
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not to recommend it as a model. We ought not to think 
too much of it. We may indeed like it, as we are apt 
to like all zeal, but we should not forget that it would 
deserve to be better liked, if it bore a better char- 
acter. 

Again: suppose that we do like the orthodox because 
they are wide awake on the subject of religion. Does it 
follow that their doctrines are true? Not at all. The 
most zealous Christians are often the least enlightened. 
A warm heart may often Jead a man into false doctrines, 
from which a cool head would have saved him. I inay 
like my neighbor's eurnestness in defence of his own 
views, though I see clearly that those views are 
false. I surely cannot take the zeal with which he 
maintains his doctrines as a proof of their truth 

And then, too, the very zeal which we admire is not 
Or- 


[t includes the Calvinist, 


found in connexion with any one set of doctrines. 
thodoxy is no longer a unit. 
who believes in Election and Predestination, and the 
Methodist, who denies them. It acknowledges Prince- 
ton, which holds to the letter of the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, and Andover, which holds only to the spirit, and 
New Haven, which rejects both. If orthodox zeal isa 
proof that orthodox doctrines are true, which orthodoxy 
shall I take? The zeal is the same; the doctrines are 
widely different. I am at a Icss to choose whether I 
shall hail from the flag of Dr Miller, of Princeton, or of 
Dr Woods or of Dr ‘Taylor of New Haven. 

Worse still, is not the Catholic abroad? Is he not wide 
awake? As mach so,as his orthodox brother, who is but 
of yesterday, while he claims for his creed the sanction 
of ages. If zeal is the test, 1 must not be a Calvinist, but 
a Catholic. I must bow to no Presbyter, but to the Pope. 
I cannot find refuge in that church which has just opened 
its eyes and is beginning to look about, but in that which 
has been awake for centuries, and boasts of its missiona- 
ries and its martyrs, long before the Pilgrims landed on 
these shores. 

Again: suppose that we do like the orthodox because 
they are wide awake on religious subjects. What fol- 
lows? That our faith or our interest in liberal Chris- 
tianity should be diminished? That we should feel any 
misgiving as to the importance or the success of our 
cause? Far from it. 
disposed to join the orthodox party, because we like the 
orthodox zeal? The least in the world. We may like 
their zeal and many other traits about them, if that be 


Is it any reason that we should be 


the bent of our taste, and still see good cause why we 
should never act with the orthodox, in support of their 
peculiarities, though ever so much tempted to do so. 

In the 
broad field of the world we are called to another service. 
It is not for us to underrate its importance, or to wish to 


Our work is of a different order from theirs. 


leave it. We ate charged withthe duty of exposing the 
hoary errors that have grown over the ark of our religion, 
to strip it of the decaying moss, that threatens to eat 
away its heart. It is our duty to show that the truth as 
it is in Jesus, is a different thing from the speculations 
of Augustine and the mysteries of Athanasius. We are 
called to give our testimony to those holy truths, which 
Jesus taught as the essence of religion, and which have 
been well nigh forgotten amid the feuds of theologians 
and the contest for creeds. 

A solemn charge is Jaid upon us. A weighty trust is 
committed to us by God's own hand. Words cannot 
describe our responsibility. The heart of man cannot 
feel it enough. ‘To promote the spirit of Jesus, without 
the traditions of Judaism; to kindle up a love for man 
and inspire a reverence for God, free from the legends of 
dark ages; to diffuse a religion of power and might—a 
religion of purity, gentleness and peace—a religion of the 
spirit and of the heart—a religion which tends to unite 
the whole family of man, as a band of brothers, in the 
worship of a common Father in Heaven. Here is a 
work which may well call forth the zeal of good men, 
nay, of the blessed angels of God, if permitted to take 
part in its fulfilment. 


Do we like the orthodox because they are wide awake 
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on the subject of religion? What follows? That we] ~ But we need not multiply illustrations. 
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should imitate them? Heaven forbid. No imitation is] is the disgrace of the age. The specimens of it which 


good. A false, hollow hearted fruit is always disgusting, 
Least of all should we imitate azeal that we do not feel. 
Away with the wretched cant that is sometimes heard, 
that we should be zealous, because others are. Because 
OTHERS ARE !—shame, shame be upon us, if we can find 
no better motive than that. If with the presence of an 
infinite God, the consciousness of an immortal destiny, 
and faith in a Redeemer who died that we might live, 
we have no motive for deep feeling but the imitation of 
others, then let us lay our hands on our mouths and our 
mouths in the lowest dust. Better tosleep on in quiet 
the sleep of death, than to exhibit the galvanic struggles 
of artificial life. 


“ SECTARIANISM BOTH CATHOLIC AND 
PROTESTANT.” 


The above is the title of a Lecture just published by 
the Rey. George W. Burnap, of Baltimore, and intended 
to be the “ first ofa series on the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity.””. If the remaining Lectures are as good as 
this, Mr Burnap will lay the public under great obliga- 
tion to him by their publication. It abounds in just, 
discriminating, and forcible thought, and appropriate 
and striking illustration. The subject is not only im- 
portant in itself, but, as Mr Burnap. well observes, 
“is one which is now strongly agitating the public 
mind,” 

Ask almost any sect what constitutes a Christian, the 
reply, not perhaps in so many words, yet virtually and 
substantially, will be, ‘To bea Christian you must be- 
lieve as we believe.’’ This is the very essence of sec- 
It may be Catholic or Protestant, and is just 
as bad in one form as in another. We care not for 
It is the thing we regard. Whatis Protestant- 
ism? Nominally, the acknowledgement of “ the suffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures, and the right of private 
judgment.” But look at the reality. Ninetynine ina 
hundred throughout the Protestant world, virtually | 
The 
language of the several sects, virtually, we say, is 
“you may think for yourselves, provided you think 
just as we do You may read and interpret the Bible 
for yourselves, provided you read it with our eyes and 
explain it according to our understanding of its doctrines, 
but the moment you presume to say that it is at war 
with the language of our creeds and standards, you 


tarianism. 


names. 


and in practice, acknowledge no such principle. 


exceed your liberty, and we will no longeraccord to you 
a title to the name of Christians. You follow not 
us.” 

A member of an orthodox church asks to withdraw 
and be recommended to the fellowship of a Unitarian 
church. Is the request granted? No. The person 
will be told, “we do not acknowledge a Unitarian 
church to be a Christtan church. We cannot recom- 
mend you to its fellowship. Think well, we beseech 
you, what you are doing. Beware, pause and consider, 
we entreat you, before you go back to the world.” And 
yet these men talk of ‘‘ the sufficiency of the Scriptures 
and the right of private judgment’! 

Look at the controversy now going on in the Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States. What is the 
language of the Old School to the New. ‘You are 
prostrating our standards ;” “ you are opening the flood 
gates of error and infidelity ;’’ and the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention is‘called to devise means of staying the tide. 
Then comes the General Assembly, which met on the 
21st of May,and soon the trumpet of discord is sounded, 
and suspicions are thrown out in regard to the sound- 
ness of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, the new 
head quarters of American Presbyterianism, and a pro- 
posal is made to “send a Committee to the place with- 
out delay,’’ to ‘‘ probe”’ the institution ‘‘ to the bottom.” 
“We must go further,” says one, “than to pass a gag 
law upon the students.” Very well for those who pro- 
fess to hold “ the sufficiency of the Scriptures, and the 
right of private judgment,” 
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are forced upon our notice every day are enough almost 


to make us ashamed of human nature. Mr Burnap has’ 
furnisned some curious—we should say, were the sub- 
ject not too grave for levity—some amusing examples 
of it, and well described its weaknesses, inconsistencies 
and follies. We hope his pamphlet will be sought and 
read. 


TO OUR READERS. - 


The present number completes one half year of the 
Boston Observer. When the specimen number was 
issued, a little more than a year ago, there was a loud 
call from far and near, for a new religious paper of a 
higher character than any which had been presented to 
the patronage of the Unitarian community. In conse- 
quence of that call, the Editors and Publisher of the 
Observer engaged in their undertaking In the inter- 
val, however, between the appearance of the specimen 
number and the commencement of the stated publication 
of the Observer, a great change had taken place in the 
Christian Register. Its size was enlarged, the services 
of an able and accomplished Editor were secured, and 
every arrangement made to increase its influence and 
utility. Under these circumstances, the Editors of the 
Observer were inclined to relinquish their purpose. 
Their only object in éngaging in it was to give the 
public a Unitarian paper worthy of the cause. They 
would have preferred that the work should have been 
done by others than themselves. But at the suggestion 
of many friends, it was thought best to go on with the 
Observer, until the experiment should be fully tried, 
with regard to the prospects of an efficient paper from 
other quarters, especially as a large number of the sub- 
scribers, more than three-fifths of the whole number, 
were not subscribers to the Christian Register. 

The ability and spirit with which that paper has been 
conducted for the past year, convince the Editors of the 
Observer that the object of their undertaking is accom- 
plished, and that a work of greater value can be issued 
by uniting their paper with the Register, than by con- 
tinuing its separate publication. ' 

With these convictions, they cordially accede tothe 
arrangement which has been made by the Publishers of 
the two papers announced below, and earnestly hope that 
the Register and Observer, as they will hereafter appear 
together, may enjoy the favor and patronage which has 
been liberally bestowed on them during their separate 
existence. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


The Boston Observer wi:! be united with the Chris- 
tian Register after the publication of the next number, 
which will contain an Index and Title Page, and com- 
plete the volume. 

The Register and Observer united will be sent to 
those subscribers to the Observer, who are not already 
subscribers to the Register, and those who do not wish 
to teke the paper for the remainder of the year, are 
requested to signify it within thirty days, by returning 
the numbers sent during that time. All subscriptions 
due from such subscribers the present year are to be paid 
to L. C. Bowles. : 

Those persons who have paid a year’s subscription 
for the Observer, and do not wish to receive the Regis- 
ter for the remainder of the present year, shall have 
the half year’s subscription remitted on application to 
the Publisher of the Observer. 

Those who have taken both papers the present year, 
and are indebted for the Observer to the present time, 
six months, will confer a favor by forwarding the 
amount due, $1 50. 

The Christian Register and Boston Observer will be 
published after the fourth of next month from the store 
of L. C. Bowxxs, who will attend to the business con- 
cerns of the paper whenever the proprietor, Mr Rrep, 
may be absent. 
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Orpinatrox.—The ordination of Mr James FH. Say- 
warp, as Minister of the Church and Society in Mans- 
field, took place on Wednesday, June 17. The follow- 
ing order of services was performed: Introductory 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr Brownson’; Sermon, by Rev. Henry 
Ware, jun.; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr Bigelow, 
of Taunton; Charge, by Rev. Mr Farley, of Providence ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr Briggs, of Fall 
River; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr Muzzey, of 
Cambridgeport; Conclucing Prayer, by Rev. Mr Storer. 


SUMMA. 


{From the New York Observer.) 


Britisn Anp ForeiGn Bisie Society.—This Societ 
held their 31st anniversary meeting at Exeter Hall, May 
6th. ‘The meeting was more numerously attended than 
any former meeting; the great room was crowded to 
suffocation, and a smaller room in the lower part of the 
building was filled with the overflow from above stairs. 
Lord Bexley was in the chair. The business com- 
menced with the reading of the Report by the Secretary, 
the Rev. E. Brandram. From this Report it appeared 
that the receipts of the past year amounted to £107,- 
926 1s., being the largest amount ever received in one 
year since the formation of the Society. ‘This amount, 
however, includes the sum of £11,695, a bequest of the 
late Horatio Cock, Esq., and a sum of £15,000, which 
had been raised expressly for the purpose of supplying 
the negroes in the West Indies with the Word of God, 
without interfering with the regular funds of the Society. 
When these were deducted, the amount was still nearly 
as great as that of any former year. ‘I'he free donations 
from Auxiliaries was £29,184. 

The whole number of Bibles and Testaments issued 
during the year is not given, but it is stated that the 
distribution by the Paris Bible Society had in the year 
amounted to 62,194 Bibles and Testaments. The ac- 
counts from Paris contained also most gratifying intel- 
ligence of the progress of the Society in Switzerland, 
in some parts of which a distribution to the amount of 
27,000 copies had been effected by two of the Society’s 
colporteurs. From Dr Pinkerton’s Report of the distri- 
bution of Biblesand ‘Testaments in the north of Europe, 
it appeared that 27,935 copies had been distributed last 
year in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, Polish, and 
other languages, and that a considerable number of 
these had found their way into the hands of Roman 
Catholics. 

Among the persons present on the platform were 
Bishop Mecllvaine, of Ohio, and Rev. Dr Spring of New 
York. 

The Rev. Dr Spring addressed the assembly as the 
representative of the American Bible Society, The 
spot on which he stood was interesting to him asa 
descendant of England, and as connected with the his- 
tory of the Church of God during the past thirty years. 
He sympathized with the delightful remarks of the ven- 
erable prelate, who said they were breathing the atmos- 
phere of Christian love, and if a cold and sluggish heart 
would go at his bidding, he would command it to beat 
in unison with the hallowed feeling that animated that 
assembly. His imagination had often depicted an 
earthly paradise, but there was nothing more resembling 
paradise than this, when men of every name and land 
were met to celebrate the triumphs of the Redeemer. 
(Cheers.) Hada stranger visited the shores of Great 
Britain a few centuries ago, or the shores of America 
only two centuries ago, very different scenes would 
have presented themselves; but the delightful change 
was attributable only to the influence of the Bible. He 
felt today that the Bible was the glory of Great Britain. 
It was not her arms simply, nor her arts, nor her intel- 
ligence, that were her glory, but the Bible gave glory to 
her intelligence, her arts and her arms. (Cheers.) 
From thorough conviction he had been a believer in the 
Bible more than thirty years, and he now seemed to 
have evidence (on this sacred ground) of its verity, 
which he never had before. He perceived the effects 
here to be the same as in other lands—the same love to 
God, and desire for the salvation of men. He felt the 
responsibility of America, and her Bible Society; but 
the responsibility of England and her Bible Society was 
still greater; for where much was given much was 
required. They never could be fully blessed until the 
whole earth was filled with the knowledge of the Lord. 
In America the design had been commenced of giving 
the Bible to the whole world within a limited period. 
That could be done ; for if Britain would lead the way, 
it might be accomplished within twenty years. (Hear.) 
When Xerxes beheld lis mighty army, he wept that in 
Jess than a hundred years not one of his warriors would 
be alive. In Jess than fifty years, probably, not one of 
that assembly would be unacquainted with his destiny 
in another world. He therefore recommended to them, 
not the religion of America, or Britain, or Episcopacy | 
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or Presbyterianism, or Methodism, but the religion of | American Uston.—At a meeting of the Buston Aux- 


the Bible, which would fit them for that world where 
they would celebrate, not the triumphs of a party, but 
of the Bible. (Cheers.) Where they would unite, not 
ina song of glory given to men, or societies, or nations, 
but to Him who hath redeemed us with his own blood 
—to Godandthe Lamb. (Cheers ) 


The Rey. J. Leircuivp, in the course of his remarks, 
made the following allusion to America : 

There will come a time, I verily believe, when the 
British and Foreign Bible Society will be no more, be- 
cause every man on earth will have acopy of the Scrip- 
tures, in which to read with his own tongue, the won- 
derful works of God. (Cheers.) ‘This is the case with 
some societies already. We shall soon cease to hear of 
a society upon the head of whose labors this Society 
has !aid the crown—TI inean the Anti Slavery Society. 
Let but America come forward, and that shall cease. 
(Great cheering.) Let but America be true to herself 
(renewed cheering) ; let her but join us in applying her 
mighty energies to the undoing of the heavy burden, 
and letting the oppressed go free, and there will be no 
Anti Slavery Society. (Cheers.) The enemy being 
conquered, and the victim delivered, we should rather 
apply ourselves to some other foe. (Hear.) 


The Rey. Huea Srowe tr also referred to the subject 
of American slavery, and made an appeal on the sub- 
ject to Bishop Mecllvaine and the Rev. Dr Spring. The 
following is the report of this part of his address: 

If a stranger were to inquire of him, which was the 
brightest lineament in the British face, the brightest 
gem in the British diadem, he would point, not to the 
glory of Trafalgar, or the triumphs of Waterloo, but to 
the flag of freedom waving over the West India Islands. 
He would inform them that it cost twenty millions of 
money to make the flag, and that upon it was written, 
“ Justice with mercy and mercy with justice.” (Ap- 
plause.) If he had to dictate the blazonry of the flag 
of freedom, on one side he would have the African, not 
represented with clasped and fettered hands, saying, 
“ Am I nota man and a brother?” but be would have 
him springing erect with his face heavenward, his fet- 
ters falling in fragments, and exclaiming, “ [ am aman, 
Tama brother!’ On the reverse side of the flag he 
would have a figure there emblazoned, over it the 
crown of glory to which it pointed. the cross that led to 
the crown, and beneath it the inscription, “ The truth 
shall make you free.” (Cheers) He would have the 
flag unfurled for all the world to say,‘ There is Brit- 
ain’s glory, and to God be allthe praise.” (Applause.) 
From the manner in which the British public had re- 
sponded to the proposition he made last year, he should 
be so bold and exorbitant as to make another, (Laugh- 
terand cheers.) It was this, and it would go home to 
the Right Rev. Prelate from America, and to the Rey. 
Doctor, his companion—that when America liberated 
her slaves, Britain would raise £15,000 more to give to 
each of them a copy of the Scriptures. (Immense ap- 
plause.) “ My Lord and Rev. Doctor,” (said the Rev. 
gentleman) ‘if you will accept the challenge, we will 
accept the pledge.” (Applause.) The Bible Society, 
the Rev. gentleman continued, was the true Anti Sla- 
very Society; it liberated for time and eternity. 
The Bible and slavery could not co-exist ; if the Bible 
lived, it must set the slave free. He trusted that the 
time was not far distant when America would wipe 
that black blot from her brow. They had heard that 
America looked to England for example. He prayed 
that she might follow her in her example of atonement 
as she had dune in her sin. As the mother had taught 
her to do the dark deed, might she teach the daughter 
to make the glorious reparation England would not 
send her commands, for that she had no right to do, but 
she would send her entreaties, persuasions and prayers. 


Temperance Anniversary.—The Pennsylvania 
State Temperance Society held its Anniversary at 
Pittsburg, on the 26th ult. Dr Agnew, of Harrisburg, 
one of the Vice Presidents, presided, and the annual 
Report was read by the Rev J. Marsh, Corresponding 
Secretary. From this it appears that there are in this 
State about five hundred Temperance Societies, embrac- 
ing not far from seventy thousand members; and that 
the cause is on the adyance in most parts of the State. 
The Rev. Mr Beman, of Troy, moved the acceptance 
of the Report, and addressed the assembly, which was 
very large, in an able and interesting speech. The 
Rev. Dr Miller, of Princeton, addressed the female part 
of the audience on their influence in this good cause. 
Addresses were also made and Resolutions offered by 
Rev. Mr Brainerd, of Ohio, Rev. Mr Gallagher, of Mis- 
souri, and Judge Darling, of Reading. ‘The tone of 
Temperance is high in western Pennsylvania. The 
meeting, it was thought, would give an impulse to the 
cause in Pittsburg. 


The Rev. W. M. Rogers, of Townsend, Mass., has 
been invited to take charge of the Franklin Street 
Chureh, (old Theatre,) in Boston. He is said to be em- 
inently qualified for the situation. 


iliary tothe American Union for the Relief and Im- 
provement of the Colored Race, on Wednesday evening 
the 17th inst., the following gentlemen were cleeted 
officers of the Society : — 

Hon. Sidney Willard, President; Wm. T. Eustis, 
Esq. Vice President; Henry B. Townsend, Vreasurer ; 
George Rogers, Corresponding Secretary; Gustavus 
Horton, Recording Secretary. Executive Committee. — 
Rev. Abel Stevens, Messrs. Charles. Stoddard, Charles 
Seaver, Wm. D. Ticknor, Philip Greely, jr., Charles D. 
Gould 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

1. Resolved. That the Executive Committee be 
instructed to take measures to ascertain the present con- 
dition of the colored population in this city, both plhysi- 
cally and morally, and that they be authorized to em- 
ploy an agent for this purpose, at their discretion. 

3. Resolved, That we consider it as the settled policy 
of the American Union, and of all its Auxiliaries, to 
employ their energies directly in carrying into effect the 
objects of the Union, and to avoid as far as possible, all 
collision with other Societies or individuals who may be 
professedly engaged in atteinpts to accomplish the same 
objects. 

Voted, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed 
by the chairman and secretary, and published in the 
newspapers. E, A. ANDREWS, Chairman, 

Junius A. Parmer, Secretary. 


At the annual meeting of the Essex County Anti- 
Slavery Society, held in Haverhill, on the 10th inst. the 
following gentlemen were chosen officers of the Society 
for the ensuing year: 

Rey. Gardner B, Perry, of Bradford, President; Rev. 
Cyrus P. Grosvenor, Rey Charles C. Sewell, Rev. 
David I. Kimball, Isaac Winslow, Esq., Hon. Gilman 
Parker, Dr Ingalls Kittredge, Dea. Amos Pettingill, Vice 
Presidents; Benjamin H. Ives, Recording Secretary ; 
Thomas Spencer, Corresponding Secretary; Stephen 
Driver, Jr. Treasurer; William Oakes, John G. Whit- 
tier, R. P. Waters, Wm. Dodge, Managers. 

In the course of the deliberations of the Society, the 
foliowing resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Society offers its unfeigued grati- 
tude to Almighty God, for the measure of success whicls 
has thus far attended the efforts in behalf of Mmancipa- 
tion, and fervently trust that the blessing of Him wha 
came to preach * deliverance to the captive, and the 
opening of the prison doors to them that are bound,’* 
will be afforded us in the future prosecution of this 
righteous cause, and that these thanks be expressed in 
prayer, by some gentleman present. 

Resolved, That believing the co-operation of the 
Ladies of our country, in the cause of Emancipation 
essential to success, we welcome the societies which 
have been formed among them as important auxiliaries, 
and recommend to them as one means of promoting our 
common object to constitute such of the Clergymen ip 
their vicinity, as are the advocates of Immediate Eman- 
cipation, Life members of the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society. 

Resolved, That the doctrine of immediate. entire ana 
unconditional Emancipation is the only righteous and 
efficient principle of action in prosecuting the great 
cause of abolition, and that the signal success which has 
followed the enunciation of that doctrine is encouraging 
evidence of its vitality and power. 

Resolved, 'That the people of New England are both 
directly and indirectly guilty of the sin of slave holding, 
and are therefore under obligations to exert all Chris- 
tian means to effect the immediute, entire and uncondi- 
tional emancipation of the slaves. 

Resolved, ‘What slave holding is a sin, and may safely, 
and ought to be totally, abolished without expatriation. 


The Rev. John Breckenridge has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology in Princeton heologicai 
Seminary, and Mr Addison Alexander, adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Oriential Literature and Biblical Criticism. 
The Rev. David Elliot bas been elected Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Chureh Government in the 
Theological Seminary at Alleghanytown. 


MARRIED, 

In this city, Mr Lazarus Bowker, of Scituate, to Miss 
Margaret C. F. Valentine, of Boston. 

In Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr Paige, Mr Andrew 
Boardman to Miss Anne Emery. 

In Brookline, Mr Jas. Tinkham to Miss Sarah R. Bell. 


DEED, 
In this city, 20th inst., Mrs Sarah Loring, wife of 
Mr Otis Turner, 20. 
In Hardwick, widow Mary Billings, 97 years and 2} 
days, the oldest inhabitant, and is believed to have been 
the first white child born in the town, 
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THE LAND OF REST. 


Where is the land of rest? the blest abode 

Of spirits rescued from the heavy load 

Of mortal life? where every form of sin, 

‘The ills that rage without and lurk within, 

Are known no more? a land of joy and peace, 
Where every sound but that of praise doth cease? 
The fainting spirit feels its strength renew’d 
When with the eye of faith that land is view’d. 
Let but one ray of uncreated light, 

From that celestial world which knows no night, 
-Fall on the soul,—doubts vanish, darkness flies, 
We all but breathe the air of Paradise ! 

The dove that fluttering o’er the watery waste 
Could find no place on which its foot might rest, 
When midst the liquid desolation round 
Not one green spot the little wanderer found,— 
Even in that watery desert drear and dark, 

Had still a refuge left her in the ark. 

And there’s an Ark that rides the sea of life, 
Safe ’mid the raging billow’s angry strife— 
Safe, though the wreck of many a gallant ship 
Floats on the bosom of the treacherous deep. 
Curist 1s THE Arx! in Him by faith is given 
True rest on earth, and perfect rest in heaven. 


[From the Southern Rose Bud.] 


THE CHILD'S DOUBT. 


You know you told me, mother dear, 
(How can I think it true?) 

That God can always see and hear 
What’er I say and do! 


I listen, mother, for his voice, 
I look His form to see ; 

1 see Him not—I hear Him not ; 
Then how can He see me? 


My child! you often tremble, when 
The clouds are talking loud ; 
And are you not afraid to hear 
His voice who made the cloud? 


And see the Sun is in the skies ! 
Look up, with steadfast gaze, 

You cannot! no! it hurts your eyes ; 
Too strong the wondrous blaze. 


Yet, faint before the face of Him, 
That glory is a shade, 

Or, at the best, a moment’s gleam, 
His pitying glance has made! 


But, mother, when the day is dark, 
When shadows dim the air, 

By radiant breakings through the clouds, 
I know the Sun is there! 


My child! the heavens, earth, and air, 
Are darkness to His day. 

And all the glow of glory there, 
His love’s attempered ray. 


In mercy to our senses weak, 
He shades his presence bright, 
In Nature's music, veils His voice, 
And in her smile, His light. FLORENCE, 


THE HORRORS OF WAR. 


Soldiers plundering, 
Cannon thundering, 
Dying groaning, 
Wounded moaning, 
Buildings crashing, 
Armor clashing, 
Wagons rattling, 
Horsemen battling; 


Helmets ringing the blows 
Which the ponderous sword bestows ; 
Prisoners, on their knees, entreating 5 
Trumpets sounding, drums loud beating ; 
Victors shouting, slaying, swearing, 
Eagles wrestling, standards tearing; 
Showers of shot, granadoes, shells ; 
Dismal shrieks, terrific yells ; 

Falling roofs, 

Noise of hoofs— 

Combat, din, 

Without, within. 
All was mingled horror, fear, 
Madness, suffering, rage, despair. 


SORLBGLLOMSa 


[From the Emporium and True American, } 


DON’T QUARREL. 


« One of the easiest, the most common, and the 
most perfectly foolish things in the world,is — to 
quarrel ; no matter with whom, man, woman, or 
child; or upon what pretence, provocation, or 
occasion whatsoever. There is no kind of neces- 
sity in it, no manner of use in it, and no species 
or degree of benefit to be guided by it. And yet, 
strange as the fact may be, theologians quarrel, 
and politicians quarrel, lawyers, doctors, and prin- 
ters quarrel, the church quarrels, and the state 
quarrels, nations, and tribes, and corporations, 
men, women, and children, dogs and cats, birds 
and beasts quarrel about all manner of things and 
on all manner of occasions. 

Now that a great deal of mischief comes of 
this everybody sees and feels and admits, but 
what good? Many things, evil in themselves, 
have their redeeming results and produce at least 
their kernel of wheat to the bushel of chaff, but 
if anybody ever discovered a good thing come 
out of a quarrel, if he’ll give us its length, breadth, 
quality, and description, we’ll insure him a patent 
for it. 

If there is anything in the world that will make 
a man feel bad, except pinching his fingers in the 
crack of a door, it is unquestionably a quarrel. 
No man ever fails to think Jess of himself after 
than he did before one —it degrades him in his 
own eyes, and in the eyes of others—and what 
is worse, blunts his sensibility to disgrace on the 
one band, and inereases the power of passionate 
writability, on the other. 

Some things look very well in theory which do 
not answer at all in practice; and it is possible 
for a man to reason himself into the belief that a 
particular system is right, which, when reduced to 
practice, will turn out entirely wrong. But neither 
the theory nor the practice of quarrelling is good. 

The reason people quarrel about religion is, 
because they really have so little of it, and the 
harder they quarrel the more abundantly do they 
prove it. A man hasa right to stand fast by his 
religious faith —a right to insist upon it —a right 
to present it respectfully on all proper occasions, 
to the consideration of others; but he has no 
right to quarrel —and any man that will quarrel 
about these things, in my opinion, has not mucli 
to quarrel about. 

Politicians need not quarrel. Whoever quar- 
rels with a man for his political opinions, is him- 
self denying the first principles of freedom — 
freedom of thought— moral liberty — without 
which there is nothing in politics worth a groat— 
it is therefore wrong upon principle. You have 
on this subject, a right to your own opinions — 
so have others; you have a right to convince 
them, if you can,—they have the same — Exer- 
cise your rights, but again I say—Don’t quarrel. 

The truth is, the more quietly and peaceably we 
all get on, the better—the better for ourselves, 
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the better for our neighbors. In nine cases out 
of ten, the wisest policy is, if a man cheats you 
to quit dealing with him; if he is abusive, quit 
his company; if he slanders you, take care to live 
so as that nobody will believe him, no matter 
who he is, or how he misuses you, the wisest way 
is, generally, just to let him alone. There is 
nothing better than this cool, calm, quiet way of 
dealing with the wrongs we meet. 


[From the Religious Magazine.] 


THE PULPIT. 


It is reported that Daniel Webster once made 
the remark, that if you were to box up a lawyer, 
in a pulpit, as you do a minister, he never would 
gain his cause. Whether he be actually entitled 
to the credit of this very sensible remark, we can- 
not tell, but of this we are confident, that if he 
ever said anything upon the subject, he ought to 
have said precisely what we have recorded. It 
would be about as well to preach from the steeples 
of some of our churches, as from their pulpits. 
But time and the march of modern improvement 
are fast tearing down these huge edifices, from 
whose giddy height our unfortunate predecessors 
were compelled to shout down upon the upturned 
heads of the congregation below. ’ 

Every one knows that most ministers speak 
with more interest and effect in the crowded con- 
ference room, than in the church. Why is it, but 
because, in the former situation, the speaker is in 
the midst of his audience, he is surrounded by 
them, his sympathies are awakened, and he is 
excited by a glow and a fervor of feeling, which 
he in vain endeavored to attain when in the isola- 
tion of his lofty eminence in the church ? 

We are led to these remarks by having recently 
seen a pulpit in the congregational church in 
Shrewsbury, Mass. It is a beautiful pier table, 
placed upon a platform a little elevated above the 
congregation. It more perfectly corresponds with 
our idea of what a pulpit should be, than any- 
thing else we ever have seen. There is an air of 
ease and elegance and freedom about it, which 
we never before have seen attained, in the most 
costly specimens of pulpit architecture. The 
platform upon which the table is placed is four 
feet high about ten feet long, and six feet deep. 
The table itself is of beautiful mahogany, orna- 
mented with rich carvings. The face of the 
table is of a gentle slope, and its pressed velvet 
cushion is pleasing, both to the eye and the touch. 
The heighth of the table, without the cushion is 
three feet; its length four feet six inches; its 
breadth two feet four inches. At the inside of 
the table, where the speaker stands, there isa 
gentle curve. ‘The accompanying drapery is 
simple and tasteful. In the evening it is lighted 
by asuspended lamp. There is a shelf under 
the face of the table for the Bible and Hymn book, 

The cost of this beautiful pulpit was but sixty 
dollars exclusive of the sofa. The society in 
Shrewsbury must be one of more than ordinary 
intelligence, thus to break away from long estab- 
lished custom, and to adopt a plan so peculiarly 
marked with utility and taste. We are pursuaded 
that few building committees, after seeing this 
pulpit, would persist in the prevailing practice of 
boxing up the minister. 


The mother of Melancthon, the celebrated re- 
former, who was avery pious woman, was at a cer- 
tain time very much perplexed about the decrees 
of God. She wrote to her son requesting his ad- 
vice. He returned for an answer in a very affec- 
tionate and respectful manner—“ Dear mother, 
continue to search the Scriptures and pray to God, 
and you need not be distressed about his secret 
purposes.” 
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